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T^HE  FETTDAl*  AND  ANGLO-NORMAN  GOVERNMENT  AND 

MANNERS. 


Origin  of  the  feudal  law-^Iti  progresS'-^Feudal  govern^ 
ment  of  England — The  feudal  parliament — The  conu' 
mons--^yudicial  power — Revenue  of  the  croxunr^ofn-' 
merce — The  church^^ivil  knvs-^Manners. 

THE  feudal  law  is  the  chief  foundation,  both  of  Aypendu 
the  political  government  and  of  the  jurisprudence  establish- 


ed by  the  Normans  in  England.  Our  subject  therefore 
requires  that  we  sh6uld  form  a  just  idea  of  thb  law,  in 
order  to  explain  the  state  as  well  of  that  kingdom  as  of  all 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  during  those  ages  were 
governed  by  similar  institutions.  And  though  I  am  sen- 
sible that  I  must  here  repeat  many  observations  and  reflec- 
tions which  have  been  communicated  by  others ;'  yet,  as 
every  book,  agreeably  to  the  observation  of  a  great  his- 
torian,^ should  be  as  complete  as  possible  within  itself,  and 
should  never  refer  for  any  thing  material  to  other  books, 
it  will  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  deliver  a  short  plan  of 
that  prodigious  fabric  which  for  several  centuries  preserved 
such  a  mixture  of  liberty  and  oppression,  order  and  anar- 
chy, stability  and  revolution,  as  was  never  experienced  in 
any  other  age,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Afteh  the  northern  natiozks  had  subdued  the  provin-  Origin  dT 
ces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  were  obliged  to  establish  ^^, 

g  L'Esprit  de  LoL^    Dr.  RoVertso&'s  History  of  Scotland.       K  Pitir?  Pftolo 
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Appendix  A  system  of  government  which  might  sectire  their  con* 
^^'  quests,  as  well  against  the  revolt  of  their  numerous 
subjects  Hvho  remained  in  the  provinces,  as  from  the  in- 
roads of  other  tribes,  who  might  be  tempted  to  ravish  from 
them  their  new  acquisitions.  The  great  change  of  circum- 
stances made  them  here  depart  from  those  institutions 
which  prevailed  among  them  while  they  remained  in  the 
forests  of  Germany ;  yet  it  was  still  natural  for  them  to 
retain,  in  their  present  settlement,  as  much  of  their  ancient 
customs  as  was  compatible  with  their  new  situation* 

The  German  governments,  being  more  a  confederacy 
of  independent  warriors  than  a  civil  subjection,  derived 
their  principal  force  from   many  inferior  and  voluntary 
associations,  which  individuals  formed  under  a  particular 
head  or  chieftain,  and  which  it  became  the  highest  point 
of  honour  to  maintain  with  inviolable  fidelity.     The  glory 
of  the  chief  consisted  in  the  number,  the  bravery,  and  the 
zealous  attachment  of  his  retainers  :  The  duty  of  the  re- 
tainers required  that  they  should  accompany  their  chief  in 
all  wars  and  dangers,  that  they  should  fight  and  perish 
by  his  side,  and  that  they  should  esteem  his  renown  or  his 
favour  a  sufficient  recompense  for  all  their  services.*     The 
prince  himself  was  nothing  but  a  great  chieftain,  who  was 
chosen  from  among  the  rest  on  account  of  his  superior 
valour  or  nobility ;  and  who  derived  his  power  from  the 
voluntary  association  or  attachment  of  the  other  chieftains. 
When  a  tribe,  governed  by  these  ideas,  and  actuated 
by  these  principles,  subdued  a  large  territory,  they  found, 
that  though  it  was  necessary  to  keep  themselves  in  a  mili- 
tary posture,  they  could  neither  remain  united  in  a  body, 
nor  take  up  their  quarters  in  several  garrisons,  and  that 
their  manners  and  institutions  debarred  them  from  using 
these  expedients ;  the  obvious  ones,  which  in  a  like  situ- 
ation would  have  been  employed  by  a   more  civilized 
nation.     Their  ignorance  in  the  art  of  finances,  and  per- 
haps the  devastations  inseparable  from  such  violent  con- 
quests, rendeijed  it  impracticable  for  them  to  levy  taxes 
sufficient  for  the  pay  of  numerous  armies  j  and  their  re- 
pugnance to  subordination,  with  their  attachment  to  rural 
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pleasures,  made  the  life  of  the  camp  or  garrison,  if  per*  Appendiji 

petuated  during   peaceful  times,    extremely  odious    and     J^^ 

disgustful  to  them.     They  seized,  therefore,  such  a  por-  ^ 

tion  of  the  conquered  lands  as  appeared  necessary;  they 
assigned  a  share  for  supporting  the  dignity  of  their  prince 
and  government ;  they  distributed  other  parts,  under  the 
title  of  fiefs,  to  the  chiefs ;  these  made  a  new  partition 
among  their  retainers ;  the  express  condition  of  all  these 
grants  was,  that  they  -might  be  resumed  at  pleasure,  and 
that  the  possessor,  so  long  as  he  enjoyed  them,  should 
still  remain  in  readiness  to  take  the  field  for  the  defence  of 
the  nation*  And  though  the  conquerors  immediately 
separated,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  new  acquisitions,  their 
martial  disposition  made  them  readily  fulfil  the  terms  of 
their  engagement :  They  assembled  on  the  first  alarm ; 
^eir  habitual  attachment  to  the  chieftain  made  them  wil- 
lingly submit  to  his  command ;  and  thus  a  regular  military  ' 
force,  though  concealed,  was  always  ready  to  dbfend,  on 
any  emergence,  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  communit)v 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  all  the  conquered  holds 
were  seized  by  the  northern  conquerors :  or  that  the  whole 
of  the  land  thus  seized  was  subjected  to  thcise  military 
services.  This  supposition  is  confuted  by  the  history  of 
all  the  nations  on  the  continent.  Even  the  idea  given  us 
of  the  German  manners  by  the  Roman  historian,  may 
convince  us  that  that  bold  people  would  never  have  been 
content  with  so  precarious  a  subsistence,  or  have  fought 
to  procure  establishments  which  were  only  to  continue 
during  the  good  pleasure  of  their  sovereign.  Though  thft 
northern  chieftains  accepted  of  lands  which,,  being  consi<* 
dered  as  a  kind  of  military  pay,  might  be  resumed  at  the 
will  of  the  king  or  general ;  they  also  took  possession  of 
estates  which,  being  hereditary  and  independent,  enabled 
them  to  maintain  their  native  liberty,  and  support,  without 
court  favour,  the  honour  of  their  rank  and  family. 

But  there  is  a  great  difference,  in  the  consequences, 
between  the  distribution  6i  a  pecuniary  subsistence,  and  Piwcaim 
the  assignment  of  lands  burdened  with  the  comittion  of  ij^^, 
military   service.     The   delivery  of  the   former  *  at  the 
weekly,  monthly,  or  annual  terms  of  payment,  still  recals 
the  idea  of  a  voluntary  gratuity  from  the  prince,  and  r^^ 
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Appendix  minds  the  soldier  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which   he 
^L^    holds   his   commission.     But  the  attachment,    naturally 
formed  with  a  fixed  portion  of  land,  gradually  begets  the 
idea  of  something  like  property,  and  makes  the  possessor 
forget  his  dependent  situation,  and  the  condition  which 
was  at  first  annexed  to  the  grant.     It  seemed  equitable, 
that  one  who  had  cultivated  and  sowed  a  field  should  reap 
the  harvest :  Hence  fiefis,  which  were  at  first  entirely  pre- 
carious,   were  soon    made    annual*     A    man  who  had 
employed  his  money  in  building,  planting,  or  other  improve- 
ments, expected  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour  or  expense : 
Hence  they  were  next  granted  during  a  term  of  years.     It 
would  be  thought  hard  jto  expel  a  man  from  his  possessions 
who  had  always  done  his  duty,  and  performed  the  condi- 
^ons  on  which  he  oripnally  received  them :  Hence  the 
chieftains,  in  a  subsequent  period,   thought  themselves 
entitled  to  d^P^a^d  the  enjoyment  of  their  feudal  lands 
during  life.     It  was  found,  that  a  man  would  more  wilr 
lingly  expose  hipiself  in  battle,  if  assured  that  his  family 
should  inherit  his  possessions,  and  should  not  be  left  by* 
his  death  in  want  and  poverty :  Hence  fiefs  were  made 
hereditary  in  families,  and  descended,  during  one  age,  to 
the  son,  then  to  the  grandson,  next  to  the  brothers,  and 
afterwards  to  more  distant  relations.^     The  idea  of  pro* 
perty  stole  in  gradually  upon  that  of  military  pay ;  and 
i^ch  century  made  some  sensible  addition  to  the  stability 
of  fiefs  and  tenures. 

In  all  these  successive  acquisitions,  the  chief  was 
^pported  by  his  vassals ;  who,  having  originally  a  strong 
connexion  with  him,  augmented  by  the  constant  inter- 
course pf  good  ofiices,  and  by  the  friendship  arising  fron^ 
vicinity  and  dependence,  were  inclined  to  follow  their 
leader  agaifist  all  his  efiemies,  and  voluntarily,  in  his  pri- 
vate quarrels,  paid  him  the  same  obedience  to  which,  by 
^eir  tenure,  they  were  bound  in  foreign  wars.  While  he 
daily  advanced  new  pretensions  to  secure  thevpossessioi^ 
of  his  superior  fief,  they  expected  to  find  the  same  advan- 
tage, in  acquiring  stability  to  their  subordinate  ones ;  and 
^liey  zealously  opposed  the  intrusion  of  a  new  lord,  who 
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wc^d  be  inclined,  as  he  was  fully  entitled,  to  bestow  the  AppendSs 
possession  of  dieir  lands  on  his  own  favourites  and  re* 
tainers.  Thus  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  gradually 
decayed;  and  each  noble,  fortified  in  his  own  territory 
by  the  attachment  of  his  vassal^,  became  too  powerful  to 
be  expelled  by  an  order  from  the  throne  ;  and  he  secured 
by  law  what  he  had  at  first  acquired  by  usurpation.       ^ 

Dtj&iNG  this  precarious  state  of  the  supreme  power, 
a  difference  would  immediately  be  experienced  between 
those  portions  of  territory  which  were  subjected  to  the 
feudal  tenures,  and  those  which  were  possessed  by  an 
allodial  or  free  title*     Though  the  latter  possessions  had 
at  first  been  esteemed  much   preferable,  they  were  socyn 
found,  by  the  progressive  changes  introduced  into  public 
and  piivate  law,  to  be  of  an  inferior  condition  to  the  for* 
mer.     The  possessors  of  the  feudal  territory,  united  by  a 
regtdar  subordination  under  one  chief,  and  by  the  mutual 
attachments  of  the  vassals,  had  the  same  advantages  over 
the  proprietors  of  the  other,  that  a  diisciplined  army  en- 
joys over  a  dispersed  multitude;  and  were  enabled  to 
commit  with    impimity  all  injuries  on  their  defenceless 
neighbours.     Every  one,  therefore,  hastened  to  seek  that 
protection  which  he  found  so  necessary ;  and  each  allodial 
proprietor,  resigning  his  possessions  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  or  of  some  nobleman  respected  for  power  or  valour, 
received  them  back  with  the  condition  of  feudal  services,* 
which,  though  a  burden  somewhat  grievous,  brought  him 
ample  compensation,  by  connecting  him  with  the  neigh- 
bouring proprietors,  and  placing  him   under  the  guar- 
dianship of  a  potent  chieftain.     The  decay  of  the  political 
government  thus  necessarily  occasioned  the  extension  of 
the  feudal :    The  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  universally 
divided  into  baronies,  and  these  into  inferior  fiefs :   And 
the  attachment  of  vassals  to  their  chief,  which  was  at  first 
an  essential  part  of  the  German  manners,  was  still  sup- 
ported by  the  same  causes  from  which  it  at  first  arose  ^ 
the  necessity  of  mutual  protection,  and  the  continued  in- 
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Appendix   tercourse,  between  the  head  and  the  members,  of  benefits 
and  services. 

But  there  was  another  circumstance  which  corrobo- 
rated these  feudal  dependencies,  and  tended  to  connect  the 
vassals  with  their  superior  lord  by  an  indissoluble  b6nd  of 
union*  The  northern  conquerors,  as  well  as  the  more 
early  Greeks  and  Romans,  embraced  a  policy,  which  is 
unavoidable  to  all  nations  that  have  made  slender  ad- 
vances in  refinement :  They  every  where  united  the  civil 
jurisdiction  with  the  military  power*  Law,  in  its  com- 
mencement was  not  an  intricate  science,  and  was  more 
governed  by  maxims  of  equity,  which  seem  obvious  to 
common  sense,  than  by  numerous  and  subtile  principles, 
applied  to  a  variety  of  cases  by  profound  reasonings  from 
analogy.  An  officer,  though  he  had  passed  his  life  in  the 
field,  was  able  to  determine  all  legal  controversies  which 
could  occur  within  the  district  committed  to  his  charge ; 
and  his  decisions  were  the  most  likely  to  meet  with  a 
prompt  and  ready  obedience,  from  men  who  respected  his 
person,  and  were  accustomed  to  act  under  his  command. 
The  profit  arising  from  punishments,  which  were  then 
chiefly  pecuniary.  Was  another  reason  for  his  desiring  to 
retain  the  judicial  power ;  and  when  his  fief  became  here- 
ditary, this  authority,  which  was  essential  to  it,  wag  also 
transmitted  to  his  posterity.  The  counts  and  other  magis- 
trates, whose  power  was  merely  official,  were  tempted,  in 
imitation  of  the  feudal  lords,  whom  they  resembled  in  so 
many  jDarticulars,  to  render  their  dignity  perpetual  and 
hereditary ;  and  in  the  decline  of  the  regal  power,  they 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  good  their  pretensions. 
After  this  manner  the  vast  fabric  of  feudal  subordination 
became  quite  solid  and  comprehensive ;  it  formed  every 
where  an  essential  pkrt  of  the  political  constitution ;  and 
the  Norman  and  other  barons,  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  William,  were  so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  could 
scarcely  form  an  idea  of  any  other  species  of  civil 
government."* 


m  The  ideas  of  the  feudal  government  vrdre  so  rooted,  that  even  lawyers,  in 
those  ages,  could  not  form  a  notion  of  any  other  constitution.  Regftum  (sayv 
BraotOD,  lib.'  2.  cap.  34),  quo^  ex  comntitatibu9  &  baroniki^  dkntur  ^^e 
conatitutum.  '  - 


The  Saxcms  who  conquered  England,  as  they  exter-  Appendiz 
minated  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  thought  themselves 
secured  by  the  sea  against  new  invaders,  found  it  less 
requisite  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  military  posture : 
The  quantity  of  land  which  they  annexed  to  offioea  seems 
to  have  been>  of  small  value ;  and  for  that  reason  continued 
the  longer  in  its  original  situation,  and  was  always  pos* 
sessed  during  pleasure  by  those  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  command.^  These  conditions  were  too  precarious  to 
satisfy  the  Norman  barons,  who  enjoyed  more  indepei^dent 
possessions -and  jurisdictions  in  their  own  country »  and 
William  was  obliged,  in  the  new  distribution  of  land,  to 
copy  the  tenures,  which  were  now  become  universal  on 
the  continent.  England  of  a  sudden  became  a  feudal 
kingdom;*^  and  received  all  the  advantages,  and  was 
^posed  to  all  the  inconveniences,  incident  to  that  species 
of  civil  polity* 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  the  Thefcndia 
king  was  the  supreme  lord  of  the  landed  property ;   All  mentof 
possessors  who  enjoyed  the  fruits  or  revenue  of  any  part  England, 
of  it,   held  those  privileges,  either  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, of  him ;  and  their  property  was  conceived  to  be, 
in  some  degree,  conditional."     The  land  was  still  appre- 
hended to  be  a  species  of  benefice  which  was  the  original 
conception  of  a  feudal  property;  and  the  vassal  owed,  in 
return  for  it,  stated  services  to  his  baron,  as  the  baron 
himself  did  for  his  land  to  the  crown.     The  vassal  waS 
obliged  to  defend  his  baron  in  war ;  and  the  baron  at  the 
head  of  his  vassals,  was  bound  to  fig^t  in  defence  of  the 
king  and  kingdom.     But  besides  these  military  services^ 
which  were  casual,  there  were  others  imposed  of  a  civil 
nature,  which  were  more  constant  and  durable. 

The  northern  nations  had  no  idea,  that  any  mant 
trained  up  to  honour,  and  inured  to  arms,  was  ever  to  be 
governed,  without  his  own  consent,  by  the  absolute  will 
cf  another ;  or  that  the  administration  of  justice  was  ever 
to  be  exercised  by  the  private  opinion  of  any  one  magis- 
trate, without  the  concurrence  of  some  other  persons, 
whose  interest  might  induce  them  to  check  his  arbitrary 
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Appendix  and  iniquitous  deciaions.  The  king,  therefore,  when  he 
found  it  necessary  lo  demand  any  service  of  his  barons  or 
chief  tenants,  beyond  what  was  due  by  their  tenures,  was , 
obliged  to  assemble  them,  in  order  to  obtain  their  consent : 
And  when  it  was  necessary  to  determine  any  controversy 
which  might  arise  among. the  barons  themselves,  th/e 
question  must  be  discussed  in  their  presence,  and  be 
decided  according  to  their  opinion  or  advice.  In  these 
two  circumstances  of  consent  and  advice,  consisted  chiefly 
the  civil  services  of  the  ancient  barons ;  and  these  implied 
all  the  considerable  incidents  of  government.  In  one  view 
the  barons  regarded  this  attendance  as  their  principal 
privilege  f  in  another,  as  a  grievous  burden*  That  no 
momentous  affairs  could  be  transacted  without  their 
consent  and  advice,  was  in  general  esteemed  the  great 
security  of  their  possessions  and  dignities  But  as  they 
reaped  no  immediate  profits  from  their  attendance  at 
court,  and  were  exposed  to  great  inconvenience  and 
charge  by  an  absence  from  their  own  estates,  every  one 
was  glad  to  exempt  himself  from  each  particular  exerticm 
of  this  power  ;  and  was  pleased  both  that  the  call  for  that 
duty  should  seldom  return  upon  him,  and  that  others 
should  undergo  the  burden  in  his  stead.  The  king,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  usually  anxious,  for  several  reasons, 
chat  the  assembly  of  the  barons  should  be  full  at  every 
stated  or  casual  meeting :  This  attendance  was  the  chief 
badge  of  their  subordination  to  his  crown,  and  drew  them 
from  that  independence  which  they  were  apt  to  affect  in 
their  own  castles  and  manors ;  and  where  the  meeting  was 
thin  or  ill  attended,  its  determinations  had  less  authority, 
and  commanded  not  so  ready  an  obedience  from  the  whole 
community. 

The  case  was  the  same  with  the  barons  in  their  courts, 
as  with  the  king  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation.  It 
was  requisite  to  assemble  the  vassals  in  order  to  deter- 
mine by  their  vote  any  question  which  regazded  the 
barony ;  and  they  sat  along  with  the  chief  in  all  trials, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  which  occurred  within  the 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  They  were  bound  to  pay 
suit  and  service  at  the  court  of  their  baron ;  and  as  their 
tenure  was  military,  and  consequently  honourable,  they 
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irere  admitted  into  his  society,  and  partook  <tf  his  Mend**  Ayptadb 
ship.  ThuS)  a  kingdom  was  considered  only  as  a  great 
barony,  and  a  barony  as  a  small  kingdom.  The  barons 
were  peers  to  each  other  in  the  national  council,  and,  ifi 
some  degree,  companions  to  the  king :  The  vassads  were 
peers  to  each  other  in  the  court  of  barony,  and  companions 
to  their  baron."* 

B0T  though  this  resemblance  so  fai"  took  place,  the 
vassals,  by  the  natural  -course  of  things,  universally,  in 
the  feudal  constitutions,  fell  into  a  greater  subordinatiOtt 
under  the  baron,  than  the  baron  himself  under  hiji 
sovereign;  and  these  governments  had  a  necessary  and 
in&llible  tendency  to  augment  the  power  of  the  nooles. 
The  great  chief,  residing  in  his  country-seat,  which  he 
was  commonly  allowed  to  fortify,  lost,  in  a  great  measure, 
his  connexion  or  acquaintance  with  the  princb ;  and  added 
every  day  new  force  to  his  authority  over  the  vassals  of 
the  barony.  They  received  from  him  education  in  all 
military  exercises :  His  hospitality  invited  diem  to  live 
ahd  enjoy  society  in  his  hall :  Their  leisure,  which  was 
great,  made  ihem  perpetual  retainers  on  his  person,  and 
partakers  of  his  country  sports  and  amusements:  They 
had  no  means  of  gratifying  their  ambition  but  by  making 
a  figure  in  his  train :  His  favour  and  countenance  was 
their  greatest  honour :  His  displeasure  exposed  them  to 
contempt  and  ignominy :  And  th^y  felt  every  moment  the 
necessity  of  bis  protection,  both  in  the  controversies  which 
occurred  with  other  vassals,  and,  what  was  more  material, 
in  the  daily  inroads  and  injuries  which  were  committe4 
by  the  neighbouring  barons.  During  the  time  of  general 
war,  the  sovereign,  who  marched  at  the  bead  of  bis  armies, 
and  was  the  great  protector  of  the  state,  always  acquired 
some  accession  to  his  authorit}^  which  he  lost  during  the 
intervals  of  peace  and  tranquillity :  But  the  loose  police, 
incident  to  the  feudal  constitutions,  maintained  a  perpetual, 
*  -mgh  secret  hostility,  between  the  several  members  of 
:  state;  and  the  vassals  found  no  means  of  securing 
:raselves  agsunst  the  injuries  to  which  they  were  con- 
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Appendix  tinually  exposed,  but  by  closely  adhering  to  their  chief, 
and  falling  into  a  submissive  dependence  upon  him.     * 

If  the  feudal  government  was  so  little  favourable  to 
the  true  liberty  even  of  the  military  vassal,  it  was  still 
more  destructive  of  the  independence  and  security  of  the 
other  members  of  the  state,  or  what,  in  a  proper  sensle, 
we'  cA\  the  people.  A  great  part  of  them  were  serfi^ 
and  lived  in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery  or  villainage :  The 
other  inhabitants  of  the  country  paid  their  rents  in  services, 
tvhich  were  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary ;  and  they  couH 
expect  no  redress  of  injuries,  in  a  court  of  barony,  from 
tnen^who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  oppress  and  tjTannixe 
over  them :  The  towns  were  situated  either  within  the 
demesnes  of  the  king  or  the  lands  of  the  great  barons,  and 
were  almost  entirely  subjected  to  the  absolute  will  of  their 
mastett-.  The  languishing'  state  of  commerce  kept  the 
inhabitants  poor  anil  contemptible ;  and  the  political  insti* 
tutions  were  calculated  to  render  that  poverty  perpetual. 
The  barons  and  gentry,  living  in  rustic  plenty  and  hospi* 
tality,  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  arts,  and  had  no 
demand  for  any  of  the  more  elaborate  manufactures: 
Every  profession  was  held  in  contempt  but  that  of  arms : 
And  if  any  merchant  or  manufacturer  rose  by  industry 
and  frugality  to  a  degree  of  opulence,  he  found  himself 
but  the  more  exposed  to  injuries,  from  the  envy  and 
avidity  of  the  military  nobles. 

These  concurring  causes  gave  the  feudal  governments 
so  strong  a  bias  towards  aristocracy,  that  the  royal  au- 
thority was  extremely  eclipsed  in  all  the  European  states ; 
and,  instead  of  dreading  the  growth  of  monarchical  power, 
we  might  rather  expect  that  the  community  would  every 
where  crumble  into  so  many  independent  baronies,  atid 
lose  the  political  union  by  which  they  were  cemented. 
In  elective  monarchies,  the  event  was  comrmonly  answera- 
ble to  this  expectation ;  and  the  barons,  gaining  ground 
on  every  vacancy  of  the  throne,  raised  themselves  almost 
to  a  state  of  sovereignty,  and  sacrificed  to  thfeir  power 
both  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  But  hereditary  monarchies  had  a  principle  oi 
authority  which  was  not  so  easily  subverted;  ancj  ^P^ 


A 

were  several  eauses  which  atill  maintained  a  degree  of  i^ppendcK 
influence  in  the  hands  of  the.  sovereign. 

The  greatest  baron  could  never  lose  view  entirely  of 
those  principles  of  the  feudal  constitution  which  bound 
him,  as  a  vassal^  to  submission  and  fealty  towards,  hi^ 
prince ;  because  he  was  every  mom^t  obliged  to  have  re« 
course  to  those  principles,  in  exacting  fealty  and  submis-" 
sion  from,  his  own  vassals.     The;  lesser  barons,  finding 
that  the  annihilation  of  royal  authority  left  them  exposed^ 
without  protection,  to  the  insuks  and  injuries  of  more 
potent  neighbours,  naturally  adhered  to  the  crown,  smd 
promoted  the  execution  of  general  and  equal  laws*     The 
people  had  still  a  stronger  interest  to  desire  the  grandeur 
of  the  sovereign;  and  the  king,  being  the  legal  magistrate, 
who  suffered  by  every  internal  convulsion  or  oppression, 
and  who  regarded  the  great  nobles   as   his   immediate 
rivals,  assumed  the  salutary  office  of  general  gtiardiah  or 
protector  of  the    commons.      Besides   the   prerogatives 
with   which  the  law  invested  him,   his  large   demesnes 
and  numerous  retainers  rendered  him,  in  one  sense,  the 
greatest  baron  in  his  kingdom ;  and  where  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  personal  vigour  and  abilities  (for  his  situation 
required  these  advantages,)    he  was  commonly  able  to 
preserve  his  authority,  and  maintain  his  station  as  head 
of  the  community,  and  the  chief  fountain  of  law  and 
justice* 

The  first  kings  of  the  Norman  race  were  favoured  by 

another   circumstance  which    preserved  them  from  the 

encroachments  of  their  barons.     They  were  generals  of  a 

conquering  army,   which  was   obliged  to  continue  in  a 

military  posture,  and  to  maintain  great  subordination  un^ 

der  their  leader,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  the 

revolt  of  the  numerous  natives,  whom  th^y  had  bereaved 

of  aU  their  properties  and  pcivil^ges.     But  though  this 

circumstance  supported  the  -  authority  of  William  and  his 

'-nmediate.  successors,  an^  rendered  them  extremely  abso-*^ 

Lte,  it  was  lost  as  soon  as  the  Norman'  barons  began  to 

icorporate  with  the  nation,  to  acquire  a  security  in  their 

possessions,  and  to  fix  .their,  influence  over  their  vassals, 

enants,  and  slaves.  ;  And  the  immense   fortunes  which 

ihe  Conqueror  had  bestowbd  an  his  chief  captains,  served 
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il|ipeMifci  to  support  th^r  independence,  aod  make  them  formldaUe 
^'       to  the  sovereign. 

He  gave,  for  instance,  to  Hugh  de  Abrincis,  his  sis- 
ter's eon,  the  whole  county  of  Chester,  which  he  i^ected 
into. a  palatinate,  and  rendered  by  his  grant  ahnost  inde* 
pendent  of  the  crown*"^  Robert  earl  of  Mortaigne  had 
97S  manors  and  lordships:  Allan  earl  of  Britany  and 
llichmond  442:  Odo  bishop  of  Baieux  439,'  Geoffi^y 
bishc^  of  Coutance  280 :'  Walter  Giffard  earl  of  Buck- 
inghfljn  107:  William  earl  Warrenne  296,  besides  M 
towns  or  hamlets  in  Yorkshire:  Todenei  81:  Rogier 
Bigod  123:  Robert  earl  of  £u  119:  Roger  Mortimar 
132,  besides  several  hamlets:  Robert  de  Stafford  130: 
Walter  de  Eurus  earl  of  Salisbury  46 :  Geoffrey  de  Man*^ 
dcville  118 :  Richard  de  Clare  in  :  Hugh  de  Beauchamp 
47:  Baldwin  de  Ridvers  164:  Henry  de  Ferrars222: 
William  de  Percy  1 19 :'  Norman  d'Arcy  33,"  Sir  Henry 
JSpefanan  computes,  that  in  the  large  county  of  Norfolk, 
there  w^e  not,  in  the  Conqueror's  time,  abov^  sixty^six 
proprietors  of  land*^  Men,  possessed  of  such  princely 
revenues  and  jurisdictions,  could  not  long  be  retained  ia 
the  rank  of  subjects.  The  great  earl  Warrenne,  in  a  sub- 
sequent reign,  when  he  was  questioned  concerning  his 
rig^  to  the  lands  which  he  possessed,  drew  his  sword^ 
which  he  produced  as  his  title ;  adding  that  William  the 
Bastard  did  not  conquer  the  kingdom  himself;  but  that 
the  barons,  and  his  ancestor  among  the  rest,  were  joint 
adventurers  in  the  enterprise/ 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  England  was  lodged 
in  the  king  and  great  council,  or  what  was  afterwards 
called  the  parliament.  It  is  not  doubted  but  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  most  considerable  abbots,  were  con* 
stituent  members  of  this  council.  They  sat  by  a  double 
tide:  By  prescription,  as  having  always  possessed  that 
privilege,  through  the  whole  Saxon  period,  from  the  first 

•  -  ♦-• 

qCamd.  in  Chesh.    Spel.  Gloss.  ia;V€^l^.  Comet  PMlatinus,         r  Bi^^^^ 
Hist.  p.  198. 1200.  8  Order.  Vital.    . '-     tl5ugdale's Baronage,  from  Domes- 

day hodkf  vol  i.  p.  ISO.  74.  iii.  112.  133.  l^pltSS.  156. 174. 200. 207.  223.  254. 2S7. 
269.  u  Ibid.  369.    Jt  is  remarkably  tliat.this  family  of  d'Arcy  seems  to  be 

the  only  male  descendants  of  any  of  th^  coViquetor's  barons'  now  remaining 
ttDiong.th£  peers.  Lord  Holdernesse.  is  th?*  H^ir  of  that  fam^y.  ,  w  Spel. 
Gloss,  in  verb.  Demesda^  x  Dug,  Bar.*  vol  i.  p.  79.    Ibid.  Origines  Jnadi- 

«ale8,p.  13.  ^  '  •  -    . 
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establishmeikt  of  Christiatii^ ;  and  by  their  right  of  ba*  ^pradix 
ronag^f  as  holding  of  the  king  in  capite^  by  military  ser*- 
vtce*  These  two  titles  of  the  prelates  were  never  accu- 
rately disti2iguishe<l.  When  the  usurpations  of  the  churclt 
had  risen  to  such  a  height,  as  to  make  the  bishops  affects 
separate  dominion,  and  regard  their  seat  in  parliametit  as 
A  degradation  of  their  episcopal  dignity ;  the  ]&mg  insisted 
diat  they  were  barons,  and,  on  that  accoruijit,  obliged  i>y 
Ae  general  principles  of  die  feudal  law  to  attend  oA  him 
in  his  great  councils  J  Yet  there  still  remained  some  prac- 
tices, which  supposed  their  title  to  be  derived  merely  from 
ancient  possession :  When  a  bishop  was  elected,  he  sat  in 
parliament  before  the.  king  had  made  him  restitution  of  his 
temporalities ;  and  during  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  the  guar-* 
dian  of  the  spiritualities  was  summoned  to  attend  along 
with  the  bishops. 

The  barons  were  another  constituent  part  of  the  great 
^souncil  of  the  nation.  These  held  immediately  of  the^ 
crown  by  a  military  tenure :  They  were  the  most  honour- 
able members  of  the  state,  and  had  a  rig-ht  to  be  consulted 
in  all  public  deliberations :  They  were  the  immediate  vas- 
^s  of  the  crown,  and  owed  as  a  service  their  attendance 
in  the  court  of  their  supreme  lord*  A  resolution  taken 
without  their  consent  was  likely  to  be  but  ill  executed ; 
And  no  determination  of  any  cause  or  controversy  aimong 
tjiein  had  any  validity,  where  the  vote  and  advice  of  the 
body  ^d  not  concur.  The  dignity  of  earl  or  count  wab 
official  and  territorial,  ^^  well  as  hereditary ;  and  as  all  the 
earls  were  also  barons,  they  were  considered  ias  military 
vassals  of  the  crown,  were  admitted  in  that  capacity  into 
the  general  council,  and  formed  the  most  hon<)urabIe  and 
powerful  branch  of  it. 

But  there  was  another  class  of  the  immediate  mili* 
.tary  tenants  of  the  crown,  no  less,  or  probably  more  nume- 
rous than  the  barons,  the  tenants  in  capite  by  knights' 
-ervice ;    and  these,  however  inferior  in  power  or  pro- 
erty,  held  by  a  tenure  which  was  equally  honourable  with 
aat  of  the  others.     A  barony  was  commonly  composed 
f  several  knights'  fees  :  And,  though  the  number  seems 

y  Spel.  Gltes.  in  Terl».  BavB. 
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Appendix  not  to  have  been  exactly  defined,  seldom  consisted  of  less' 
than  fifty  hydes  of  land  :^  But  where  a  man  held  of  the 
king  only  one  or  two  knights'  fees,  he  was  still  an 
immediate  vassal  of  the  crown,  and  as  such  had  a  tide  to 
have  a  seat  in  the  general  councils.  But  as  this  atteii* 
dance  was  usually  esteemed  a  burden,  and  one  too  great 
for  a  man  of  slender  fortune  to  bear  constantly;  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  though  he  had  a  title,  if  he  pleased,  to  be 
admitted,  he  was  not  obliged,  by  any  penalty,  like  the  ba- 
rons, to  pay  a  regular  attendance.  All  the  immediate 
military  tenants  of  the  crown  amounted  not  fully  to  TOO, 
when  Domesday  book  was  fran^d ;  and  as  the  members 
were  well  pleased,  on  any  pretext,  to  excuse  themselves 
from  attendance,  the  assembly  was  never  likely  to  become 
too  numerous  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business. 

'nie  com-  Sq  f^Y  the  nature  of  a  general  council,  or  ancient  par- 
liament, is  determined  without  any  doubt  or  controversy. 
The  only  question  seems  to  be  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mons, or  the  representatives  of  counties  and  boroughs ; 
whether  they  were  also,  in  more  early  times,  constituent 
parts  of  parliament  ?  This  question  was  once  disputed  i» 
England  with  great  acrimony  :  But  such  is  the  force  of 
'  time  and  evidence,  that  they  can  sometimes  prevail  even 
over  faction ;  and  the  question  seems,  by  general  consent 
and  even  by  their  own,  to  be  at  last  determined  against 
the  ruling  party.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  commons  were  no 
part  of  the  great  council,  till  some  ages  after  the  con- 
quest ;  and  that  the  military  tenants  alone  of  the  crown 
composed  that  supreme  and  le^slative  assembly. 

The  vassals  of  a.  baron  were  by  their  tenure  imme- 
diately dependent  on  him,  owed  attendance  at  his  court, 
and  paid  all  their  dut}'^  to  the  king,  through  that  depen- 
dence which  their  lord  was  obliged  by  his  tenure  to  ac- 
knowledge to  his  sovereign  and  superior.  Their  land) 
comprehended  in  the  barony,  was  represented  in  parlia- 
ment by  the  baron  himself,  who  was  supposed,  according 
to  the  fictions  of  the  feudal  law,  to  possess  the  direct  pro- 

z  Four  hydes  made  one  knight's  fee :  the  relief  of  a  bai^ony  -xtas  twelw 
times  greater  than  that  of  a  knight's  fee ;  whence  we  may  conjectiu^e  its  usual 
value.  Spelm.  Gloss,  in  verb.  Jreodum^  There  were  243,600  hydes  in  England^ 
and  60,215  knights'  fees ;  wliencc  it  is  evident  that  there  were  a  little  more  tt(Ui 
four  hvdes  in  each  knight's  fee^ 
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pertj  of  it,  and  it  wotildhave  been  deemed  incoogruous  to  Appendix 
give  it  any  odier  representation* .  They  stood  in  the  same  ^^' 
capacity  to.  him,  that  he  and  the  other  barons  did  to  the 
king :  The  former  were  peers  of  the  barony ;  the  latter 
were  peers  of  the  realm :  The  vassals  possessed  a  subor- 
dinate rank  .within  their  district ;  the  baron  enjoyed  a  su- 
perior digi&ity  in  the  great  assembly :  They  were  in  some 
degree  .his  companions  at  home ;  he  the  king's  companion 
at  court :  And  nothing  can  be  more  evidendy  repugnant 
to  all  feudal  ideas,  and  to  that  gradual  subordination 
which  was  essential  to  those  ancient  institutions,  than  to 
imagine  that  the  king  would  apply  either  for  the  advice  or 
consent  of  men,  who  were  of  a  rank  so  much. inferior, 
and  whose  duty  was  immediately  paid  to  the  mesne  lord 
that  was  interposed  between  them  and  the  throne.^ 

If  it  be  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  vassals  of  a  ba^ 
rony,  though  their  tenure  was  military  and  noble  and  ho* 
nourable,  were  ever  summoned  to  give  their  opinion  in 
national  councils,  much  less  can  it  be  supposed,  that  the 
tradesmen  or  inhabitants  of  boroughs,  whose  condition 
was  so  much  inferior,  would  be  admitted  to  that  privilege. 
•It  ajypears  from  Domesday,  that  the  greatest  boroughs 
were,  at  the  time  of.  the  conquest,  scarcely  more  than  coun- 
try villages ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  lived  in  entire  de- 
pendence on  the  king-and  great  lords,  and  were  of  a  station 
little  better  than  servile.**  They  were  not  then  so  much 
as  incorporated ;  they  formed  no  community ;  were  not 
regarded  as  a  body  politic ;  and  being  really  nothing  but  a 
number  of  low  dependent  tradesmen,  living  without  any 
particidar  civil  tie,  in  neighbourhood  together,  they  were 
incapable  c^  being  represented  in  the  states  of  the  king^ 
dom.  £ven  in.JFrance,  a  country  which  made  more  early 
'advances  in  arts  and  civility  than  England,  the  first  corpo-'  . 
ration  is  sixty  years  posterior  to  the  coilquest  under  the 
duke  of  Normandy ;  and  the  erecting  of  these  commu- 
Tiities  was.  an  invention  of  Lewis  the  Gross,  in  order  to 
free  the  people  from  slavery  under  the  lords,  and  to  give 
them  protection  by  means  of  certain  privileges  and  a  sepa-^ 


a  Spelm,  Gtoss.  in  verb.  Baro*  h  Uber  homo  anciently  signified  a  een- 

jieman :  For  scarce  any  one  beside  was  entirely  free.    Spelm.  Glass,  in  verbo 
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Appendix  rate  jjarisdiction*^  An  ancient  French  writer  calls  then 
a  new  and  wicked  device,  to  procure  liberty  to  slaves,  and 
encourage  them  in  shaking  off  the  dominion  of  dieir  mas* 
ters*^  The  famous  charter,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Con* 
queror  tothe  city  of  London,  though  granted  Mt.a  timo 
when  he  assumed  the  appearance  of  gentleness  and  leni^, 
h  nothing  but  a  letter  of  protection,  and  a  declaration  diat 
the  citizens  should  not  be  treated  as  slaves.^  By  the  fing* 
lish  feudal  law,  the  superior  lord  was  prohibited  from 
marrying  his  female  ward  to  a  burgess  or  a  villain  ;^  so 
neay  were  these  two  ranks  esteemed  to  each  other,  and  so 
much  inferior  to  the  nobility  and  gentry*  Besides  pos- 
sessing the  advantages  of  birth,  riches,  civil  powers  and 
privileges,  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  alone  were  armed,  a 
circumstance  which  gave  them  a  mighty  superiority,  in  an 
age  when  nothing  but  the  military  profession  was  honour- 
able, and  when  the  loose  execution  of  laws  gave  so  much 
encouragement  to  open  violence,  and  rendered  it  so  deci- 
sive in  all  disputes  and  controversies.^ 

The  great  similarity  among  the  feudal  governments  of 
Europe  i^  well  known  to  every  man  that  has  any  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  history;  and  the  antiquaries  of  all  for- 
eign countries,  where  the  question  was  never  embarrassed 
by  party  disputes,  have  allowed,  that  the  commons  came 
very  late  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  legislative  power* 
In  Normandy  particularly,  whose  constitution  was  most 
likely  to  be  William's  model  in  raising  his  new  fabric  of 
English  government,  the  states  were  entirely  composed  of 
the  clergy  and  nobility;  and  the  first  incorporated  borough 
or  communities  of  that  dutchy  were  Roiien  and  Falaise, 
which  enjoyed  their  privileges  by  a  grant  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus in  the  year  1207.'*  All  the  ancient  En^ish  histo- 
rians, when  they  mention  the  great  council  of  the  natiotif 
call  it  an  assembly  of  the  baronage,  nobility,  or  great  men ; 
and  none  of  their  expressions,  though  several  hundred 
passages  might  be  produced,  can,  without  the  utmost  vio** 
lence,  be  t(Mtured  to  a  meaning  which  will  admit  the  com* 


c  l)u  Gangers  Gloss,  in  verb.  Commune,  Communitas.  d  Goibertus  de  vi^ 
sua  lib.  ii.  c.  7.        e  Stat,  of  Merton,  12S5.  cap;  Cf.       f  HoUingsheil,  ▼ol.  il.  p.  l^- 

g  Madox's  Baron.  Angh  p.  19.  h  Normatt.  Da  Chesnii,  p.  1066.   Jf^ 

r«inge,  Gloss,  in  verb.  Cormmare.  a 
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mons  to  be  constituent'members  of  that  body*^  If  in  the  Append^ 
long  period  of  200  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  Con-  ^' 
quest  and  the  latter  end  of  Henry  III.  and  which  abounded 
in  factions,  revolutions,  and  convulsions  of  all  kinds,  the 
house  of  commons  never  performed  one  single  legislative 
act  so  considerable  as  to  be  once  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
numerous  historians  of  that  age,  they  must  have  been  to* 
tally  insignificant :  And  in  that  case,  what  reason  can  b^ 
assigned  for  their  ever  being  assembled  ?  Can  it  be  sup« 
posed,  that  men  of  so  little  weight  or  importance  possessed 
a  negative  voice  against  die  king  and  the  barons  f  Every 
page  of  the  subsequent  histories  discovers  their  existence ; 
though  these  histories  are  not  written  with  greater  accu* 
racy  than  the  preceding  ones,  and  indeed  scarcely  equal 
diem  in  that  particular.  The  Magna  Charta  of  king  John, 
provides,  that  no  scutage  or  aid  should  be  imposed,  either 
on  the  land  or  towns,  but  by  consent  of  the  great  council  ? 
and  for  more  security,  it  enumerates  the  persons  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  that  assembly,  the  prelates  and  immediate 
tenants  of  the  crown,  without  any  mention  of  the  com^ 
mons:  An  anthority  so  full,  certain,  and  expKcit,  that 
nothing'  but  the  zeal  of  party  could  ever  have  procured 
credit  to  amy  contrary  hypothesis- 

It  was  probably  the  example  of  the  Treneh  barons 
which  first  emboldened  the  English  to  require  greater  in*- 
dependence  from  their  sovereign :  It  is  also  probable,  that 
the  boroughs  and  corporations  of  Engls^d  were  established 
in  imitation  of  those  of  France.  It  may,  therefore,  b,e 
proposed  as  no  unlikely  conjecture,  that  both  the  chief 
privileges  of  the  peers  of  England  and  the  liberty  of  the 
commons  were  originally  the  growth  of  that  foreign 
country. 

I  Sometimes  the  higtorians  mentron  die  people,  )bo[bu&u^  as  a  part  of  the  pai^ 
fiament ;  but  they  always  mean  the  laitj»  iu  opposition  to  the  clerg^'.  Sometimes 
the  word  CfmuaumUMiB  found:  but  it  always  means  commumtOB  banmctgU. 
Th^se  points  are  clearly  proved  by  Dr.  Qrady.  There  is  also  mention  some-, 
times  made  of  a  crowd  or  multitude  that  thronged  into  the  great  council  on  par- 
iieolap  interesting  occasions  {  but  as  deputifai  f^oi^  boroughs  are  nerer  once  spokte 
of,  the  proof  that  they  had  not  then  any  existence,  becomes  the  more  certain  and 
undeniable.  These  never  could  make  a  crowd,  as  they  must  have  had  a  reguldP, 
pUce  assigned  them,  if  they  had  made  a  regular  piut  of  the  legislative  bo^y^ 
There  were  onl;^  ISO  borounis  who  received  writs  of  summons  from  Edward  i. " 
it  is  expressly  said  in  Gesta  Keg.  Steph.p.  932.  that  it  was  usual  for  the  populace, 
vutgttt,  to  crowd  into  the  great  councils ;  where  they  were  plainly  mere  specta- 
tors, and  could  only  gratity  tbtir  curiosity. 

Vot.  II,  D 
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;A,ppendk  In  axicitnt  times,  men  were  little  solicitous  to  obtain  a 
}[_  place  in  the  legislative  assemblies ;  and  rather  regarded 
the^ir  attendance  as  a  burden,  which  was  not  compensated 
by  any  return  of  profit  or  honour  proportionate  to  thg 
trouble  and  expense.  The  only  reason  for  instituting 
those  public  councils  was,  .on  the  part  of  the  subject,  that, 
they  desired  some  security  from  the  attempts  of  arbitrary 
power ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  that  he  despaired 
of  governing  men  of  such  independent  spirits  without  their 
own  consent  and  concurrence.  But  the  commons,  or  the 
inhabitants  pf  boroughs,  had  not  as  yet  reached  suet  a  de- 
^ee  of  consideration  as  to  desire  security  against  thdnr 
prince,  or  to  imagine  that  even  if  they  were  assembled  in 
a  representative  body,  they  had  power  or  rank  sufficient  to 
(enforce  it.  The  only  protection  which  they  aspired  to, 
fvas  against  the  immediate  violence  and  injustice  of  their 
fellow-citizens;  and  this  advantage  each  of  them  looked 
for  from  the  courts  of  justice,  or  from  the  authority  of 
jsiome  great  lord,  to  whom,  hy  law  or  his  own?  choice,  he 
was  attached.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign; iiftas  suf- 
ficiently assured  of  obedience  in  the  whole  community,  if 
he  procured  the  concurrence  of  the  nobles ;.  nor  had  he 
reason  to  apprehend  that  any  order  of  the  state  could  re- 
sist his  and  their  imited  authority.  The  military  sub- 
^  vassals  could  entertain  no  idea  of  opposing  both  their 
prince  and  their  superiors:  The  burgesses  and  tradesmen 
could  much  less  aspire  to  such  a  thought :  And  thus,  even 
if  history  were  silent  on  .the  head,  we  have. reason  to  con- 
clude, from  the  known  situation  of  society  during  those 
ages,  that  the  commons  were  never  admitted  as  members 
pf  the  legislative  body. 

The  eoc^cutive  power  of  the  Anglo-Norman  govern- 
ment was  lodged  in  the  king.  Besides  the  stated  meetings 
of  the  national  council  at  the  three  great  festivals  of  Christ- 
mas, £a6ter,  and  Whitsuntide,^  he  was  accustomed,  on  any 
sudden  exigence,  to  summon  them  together.  He  cpuld  at 
his  pleasure  command  the  attendance  of  his  barons  and 
...  .^^eir  vassals,  in  which  consisted  the  military  force  of  the 
.  ;kingdom  j  and  could  employ  them,  .diiring  forty  days,  el"^ 

1  pugd.  0];jg.  Jarid.  p.  15.    Sp<)Jni'  Gloss  in^rerbo  ParUamera^itri.  •  • 
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ther  in  resisting  a  foreign  enemy,, or  reducing  his  rebel-  Append 
lious  subjects*     And,  what  was  of  great  importance,  the  ^^^,^ 
vrholt  jutMcial  power  was  ultimately  in  his  hands,  and  was 
exercised  by  officers  and  ministers  of  his  appointment*. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Anglo-Norman  government  Judidrt 
was,  that  the  court  of  barony  was  appointed  to  decide  ^  ^^' 
such  controversies  as  arose  between  the  several  vassals 
or  subjects  of  the  same  barony ;  the  hundred-court  ,and 
county-court,  which  were  still  continued  as  duriilg  th€5»- 
Saxon  times,"*  to  judge  between  the  subjects  of  diffident 
baronies ;°  and  the  curia  regis^  or  king's  court,  to  give 
sentence  among  the  barons  themselves*^     But  this  plan^ 
though   simple,  was  attended  with  some  circumstaiic^s 
which,  being  derived  from  a  very  extensive  authority  as- 
sumed by  the  Conqueror,  contributed  to  increase  the  roya} 
prerogative ;  and  as  long  as  the  state  was  not  disturbed  by 
arms,  reduced  every  order  of  the  community  to  some  de-* 
gree  of  dependence  and  subordination.. 

The  king  himself  often  sat  in  his  court,  which  always 
attended  his  person:^  He  there  heard  causes  and  pro- 
nounced judgment  ;^  and  though  he  was  assisted  by  the 
advice  of  the  other  members,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  ft 
decision  could  easily  be  obtained  contrary  to  his  inclination 
or  opinion.  In  his  absence  the  chief  justiciary  presided^ 
who  was  the  first  magistrate  in  the  state,  and  a  kind  of 
viceroy,  on  whom  depended  all  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
kingdom*'  The  other  chief  officers  of  the  crowii,  the 
constable,  mareschal,  seneschal^   chamberlain,  treasiurer. 


m  Ang.  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  354,  &e.    Dug.  Grig.  Jurid.  p.  27.  29. •   Madox,  Hist* 
•f  Exeh.  p.  75,  76.    Spelm.  Gloss,  in  ▼erbo  Hundred.  . 

n  None  pf  die  feudal  governments  in  Europe  had  such  institutions  as  the 

coonty  courts,  which  the  authority  of  the  Conqueror  still  retailed  from  the 

9»xon  eostoms.    AH  the  freeholden  of  the  county,  even  the  ^^eatest  bplrons, 

vere  obliged  to  attend  the  sheriffs  in, these  courts,  and  to  assist  them  in  the 

administration  of  justice.    By  diese.  means  they  received  frequent  and  sensi- 

bie  admonitioBS  of  their  dep^idenceon  the  king  or  supreme  magistrate:  They* 

formed  a  kind  of  community  with  their  fellow  barons  and  freeholders:  They 

yere  often  drawn  from  their  indindual  a^d-  independent  state,  flieculiar  to  the 

eudal  system;  and  were  made  members  of  a  political  body:  And,  perhaps,  this 

.ustitution  of  coonty  courts  in  England^as'  had  greater  effects  on  the  goveni- 

nent  than  has  yet  been  distinctly  pojnteiout  by  historians,  or  traced  by  anti-* 

luaries.    The  bai*ons-were  never  aWe'tO  free' themselves  from  this  attendancei 

» the  sheriflfs  and  itinerant  ;^»t^nes  till  the  reign  of  Henry.lII. 

o  Brady,  Pref.  p.4^43.  .     p'  Madox^  Hist  of  Exiah.  p.  10?*       q  Bnettn^  Uh, 
ii.  c.  9.  §  1.  c.  10.  $  1.  *  .      ' 

r  3pelm.  Gloss,  in  rerW>.  ;^£^V/Af#..  ... 
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Appendix  and  chancellor,'  were  members,  together  with  such  feHidal 
barons  as  thought  proper  to  attend,  and  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  at  first  were  also  feudal  barons  appointed 
by  the  king/  This  court,  whkh  was  sometimes  called 
the  king's  court,  sometmies  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
judged  in  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  and'^  compre* 
hended  the  whole  business  which  is  now  shared  out 
among  four  courts,  the  Chancery,  the  King's  Bench,  the 
Comnion  Pleas,  and  the  Excbequcr.**' 

Such  an  accumulation  of  powers  was  itself  a  great 
source  of  authority,  and  rendered  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  formidable  to  all  the  subjects  ;  but  the  turn  which 
judicial  trials  took  soon  after  the  conquest,  served  still 
moire,  to  increase  its  anthority,  and  to  augment  the  royal 
prerogatives.  William,  among  the  other  violent  changes 
which  he  attempted  and  effected,  had  introduced  the  Nor- 
man law  into  England,^  had  ordered  all  the  pleadings  to 
be  in  that  tongue,  and  had  interwoven,  with  the  English 
J'urisprudcnce,  all  the  maxims  and  principles  which  the 
Normans,  more  advanced  in  cultivation,  and  naturally  li- 
tigious, were  accustomed  to  observe  in  the  distribution  of 
justice.  Law  now  became  a  scieace,  which  at  first  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans ;  and  which,  even 
after  it  was  communicated  to  the  English,  required  so 
much  study  and  application,  that  the  laity,  in  those  ig- 
norant ages,  were  incapable  of  attaining  it,  and  it  was  s 
'  mystery  almost  solely  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  chiefly 
to  the  monks.*  The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  thft 
feudal  barons,  who  were  military  men,  found  themselves 
unfit  to  penetrate  into  those  obscurities  ^  and  though  they 
were  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  supreme  judicature,  the  bu- 
siness of  the  court  was  wholly  managed  by  the  chief  jus- 
ticiary and  the  law  barons,  who  were  men  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  entirely  at  his  disposal.^  This  natural 
course  of  things  was  forwarded  by  Ac  multiplicity  of  bu- 

« 

8  Madox,  Higt  Exch.  p.  27.  29.  33.  38.  41.^4:  vTlie  Normans  introduced  the 
practice  of  sealrng  charters ;  and  th^chaneeUq^V'ofliee  was  to  keep  the  Great 
Seal.    Infftilph.  J/uffd.  p.  S3,  3^.  '     *♦  •     ,  «  , 

t  Madox,  Hist  of  the  Exch.  p.  134,  135.    Ge^iN  J3#rob.  p.  1387.       u  Madox* 
Hht  of  the  Exch.  p.  56,  70.  "^    .    .:. 

w  Dial,  de  Scac  p.  30>  apud  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  ExcheqaeT. 

X  Malms,  lib.  4.  p.  UZ.       y  Dogd,  Wg,  JtaiAt.  p.  25. 
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smess  which  flowed  into  that  court,  and  which  daily  aug-  Appendix, 
mented  by  the.  appeals  from  all  the  subordinate  judicatures        ^' 
of  the  kingdom. 

Ii^  the  Saxon  times,  no  appeal  was  received  in  the 
king's  court,  except  upon  the  denial  or  delay  of  justice  by 
the  inferior  courts ;  and  the  same  practice  was  still  ob- 
served in  most  of  the  feudal  kingdoms  of  Europe.  But 
the  great  power  of  the  Conqueror  established  first  in  Eng- 
land an  authority  which  the  monarchs  in  France  were  not 
ftble  to  attain  till  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  who  lived  near 
two  centuries  after :  He  empowered  h\s  court  to  receive 
appeals  both  from  the  courts  of  barony  and  the  county- 
courts,  and  by  that  means  brought  the  administration  of 
justice  ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.*  And 
lest  the  expense  or  trouble  of  a  journey  to  court  should 
discourage  suitors,  and  make  theni  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
of  the  inferior  judicatures,  itinerant  judges  were  afterwards 
established,  who  made  their  circuits  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  tried'  all  cause9  that  were  brought  before  them.* 
By  this  expedient  the  courts  of  barony  were  kept  in  awe ; 
and  if  they  still  preserved  some  influence,  it  was  only 
from  the  apprehensions  which  the  vassals  might  entertain 
of  disobliging  their  superior,  by  appealing  from  his  juris* 
diction.  But  the  county-courts  were  much  discredited; 
and  as  the  freeholders  were  found  ignorant  of  the  intricate- 
principles  and  forms  of  the  new  law,  the  lawyers  gradually 
brought  all  business  before  the  king's  judges,  and  aban- 
doned the  ancient  simple  and  popular  judicature.  After 
this  manner  the  formalities  of  justice,  which,  though  they 
appeared  tedious  and  cumbersome,  are  found  requisite  to 
the  support  of  liberty  in  all  monarchical  governments^ 
proved  at  first,  by  a  combination  of  causes,  very  adva^ita> 
geous  to  royal  authority  in  England. 


z  Madoxy  lUst  of  the  Exch.  p.'65.  Glan.  lib.  12.  cap.  1.  7.  LL.  Hen.  I.  § 
apud  Wilkins,  p.  248.  Fitz-Stephens,  p.  36. '  Cokeys  Comment  on  the  q 
tute  of  Marlbridge,  eap.  90. 

a  MadQ%  Hist  of  the  Exch.  p.  83, 84. 100.  Gerv.  Dorob,  p.  1410.  What  made 
the  Anglo-Norman  barons  more  readily  submit  to  appeals  from  their  court  to  the 
kingf  s  court  of  Exchequer,  was  their  being  accustomed  to  like  appeals  in  Nor- 
mandy to  the  ducal  court  of  Exchequer.  See  Gilbert's  History  of  the  Exche- 
quer, p.  1,  <2 ;  though  the  author  thinks  it  doubtful  whetiker  the  Noman 
<ffiif(  yru  ^ot  r«]d4e,r  c«p«Ml  from  the  Eoflisbs  p.  6. 
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The  power  of  the  Norman  kings  was  also  mixclk 
supported  by  a  great  revenue ;  and  by  a  revenue  that  was 
fixed,  perpetual,  and  independent  of  the  subject*  The 
people,  without  betaking  themselves  to  arms,  had  no 
check  upon  the  king,  and  no  regular  security  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice*  In  those  days  of  violence^ 
many  instances  of  oppression  passed  unheeded ;  and  soon 
after  were  openly  pleaded  as  precedents,  which  it  was 
unlawful  to  dispute  or  control-  Princes  and  ministen 
were  too  ignorant  to  be  themselves  sensible  of  the  advan* 
tages  attending  an  equitable  administration;  and  there 
was  no  established  council  or  assembly  which  could  pro- 
tect the  people,  and,  by  withdrawing  supplies,  regularly 
xmd  peaceably  admonish  the  king  of  his  duty,  and  fensiirc 
the  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  first  branch  of  the  king's  stated  revenue  was 
the  royal  demesnes  or  crown  lands,  which  were  very  ex- 
tensive, and   comprehended,  besides  a  great  number  of 
manors,  most  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  kirfgdom.     It  was 
established  by  law,  that  the  king  could  alienate  no  part  of 
his  demesne,  and  that  he  himself  or  his  successor  could  at 
any  time  resume  such  donations  :**  But  this  law  was  never 
regularly  observed;  which  happily  rendered  in  time  the 
crown  somewhat  more  dependent.     The  rent  of  the  crown 
lands,  considered  merely  as  so  much  riches,  was  a  source 
of  power :  The  influence  of  the  king  over  his  tenants  and 
the  inhabitants  of  his  towns,  increased  this  power:  But 
the  other  numerous  branches  of  his  revenue,  besides  sup- 
plying his  treasury,  gave,  by  their  very  nature,  a  great 
latitude  to  arbitrary  authority,  and  were  a  support  of  the 
prerogative ;  as  will  appear  from  an  enumeration  of  them. 
The  king  was  never  content  with  the  stated  rents, 
but  levied  heavy  talliages  at  pleasure  on  the  inhabitants 
both  of  town  and  country,  who  lived  within  his  demesne. 
All  bargains  of  sale,  in  order  to  prevent  theft,  being  pro- 
hibited, except  in  boroughs  and  public  markets,*  he  pre- 
tended to  exact  toll  on  all  goods  which  were  there  sold.^ 
He  seized  two  hogsheads,  one  before  and  one  behind  the 
mast,  from  every  vessel  that  imported  wine.  .  All  goods 


bFleta,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  $  17.  Ht>.  3.  cap.  6.  $  3r  firacton,  lib*  2.  cap.  T> 
eLL.  Will.  I.  cap.  61.  d  Ma<K)x,  p.  530. 
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fgad  to  his  customs  a  proportionable  part  of  their  value  :^  Appendix 
Passage  over  bridges  and  on  rivers  was  loaded  with  tolls  ^_^p^^ 
atpleasure:^  And  though  the  boroughs  by  degrees  bought 
ik^  liberty  of  forming  these  impositions,  yet  the  revenvie 
profited  by  these  bargains;  new  sums  were. often  exacted 
for  the  renew^  and  confirmation  of  their  charters,^  and  the 
people  were  thus  held  in  perpetual  dependence. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  within  the 
jroyal  demesnes.  But  the  possessors  of  land,  or  the 
military  tenants,  though  they  were  better  protected  both 
by  law,  and  by  the  great  privilege  of  carrying  arms,  were, 
from  the  nature  of  their  tenures,  much  exposed  to  the 
inroads  ofs  power,  and  possessed  not  what  we  should 
esteem,  in  our  age,  a  very  durable  security.  The  Con- 
queror ordained  that  the  barons  should  be  obliged  to  pay 
nothing  beyond  their  stated  services,^  except  a  reasonable 
aid  to  ransom  his  person  if  he  were  taken  in  war,  to  make 
his  eldest  son  a  knight,  and  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter* 
What  should  on  these  occasions  be  deemed  a  reasonable 
aid,  was  not  determined;  and  the  demands  of  the  crown 
were  so  far  discretionar)'^. 

The  , king  could  require  in  war  the  personal  attendance 
of  bis  vassals,  that  is,  of  almost  all  the  landed  proprietors ; 
and  if  itbey  declined  the  service,  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
him  a  com{)osition  in  money,  which  was  called  a  scutage. 
The  sunx  was,. during  some  reigns,  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain ;  it  was  sometimes  levied  without  allowing  the  vassal 
tbejiberty  of  porsonal  service;^  and  it  was  an  usual 
artifice  of  the  king's  to  pretend  an  expedition,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  levy  the  scutage  from  his  military 
tenants.  Danegelt  was  another  species  of  land-tax  levied 
by  the.  learly  Norman  kings,  arbitrarily,  and  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  conqueror.^  Moneyage  was  also  a  general 
land-tax  of  the  ss^ne  nature,  levied  by  the  two  first  Nor- 
man .kings,  and  abolished  by.  the  charter  of  Henry  I.^  It 
as  a  shiiling  paid  evejr|r  three  years  by  each  hearth,  to 
dupe:  the  king  not  to  use  his  prerogative  in  debasing  the 

e  Madox,  p.  529.  The  author  says  a  fifteentli.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
U  account  to  other  anthorities.  f  Madox,  p.  529.  g  Madox's  HisU 

the  Exch.  p.  275,  276,  277,  &e.  g  LL.  Will.  Conq.  §  55. 

h  Genrase  de  Tilbury,  p.  25.  i  M^idox's  Hist,  of  t^e  Exch.  p.  475.^ 
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Appendix  coin«  Indeed  it  appears  from  that  charter,  that  thotigh 
^^'  the  Conqueror  had  granted  his  military  tenants  an  im* 
munity  from  all  taxes  and  talliages,  he  and  his  son  WiUmm 
had  never  thought  themselves  bound  to  observe  that  rule, 
but  had  levied  impositions  at  pleasure  on  all  the  landed 
estates  of  the  kingdom*  The  utmost  that  Henry  grants 
is,  that  the  land  cultivated  by  the  military  tenant  himself 
shall  not  be  so  burdened ;  but  he  reserves  the  power  of 
taxing  the  farmers :  And  as  it  is  known  that  Henry's 
charter  was  never  observed  in  any  one  article,  we  may  ]be 
assured  that  this  prince  and  his  successors  retracted  evea 
this  small  indulgence,  and  levied  arbitrary  impositions  on 
all  the  lands  of  all  their  subjects.  These  taxes  were 
sometimes  very  heavy ;  since  Malmsbury  tells  us,  that  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  the  farmers,  on  account  of 
them,  abandoned  tillage,  and  a  famine  ensued.' 

The  escheats  were  a  great  branch  both  of  power  and 
of  revenue,  especially  during  the  first  reigns  after  tlie 
conquest.  In  default  of  posterity  from  the  first  baron, 
liis  land,  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  continually  s^ug- 
mented  the  king's  possessions.  The  prince  had  indeed  by 
law  a  power  of  alienating  these  escheats;  but  by  this 
means  he  had  an  opportunity  of  establishing  the  fortunes 
of  his  friends  and  servants,  and  thereby  enlarging  his  aa^ 
thority.  Sometimes  he  retained  them  in  his  own  hands ;  and 
they  were  gradually  confounded  with  the  royal  demesnes, 
and  became  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  diem.  This 
confusion  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  king  acquired 
the  right  of  alienating  his  demesnes. 

But  besides  escheats  from  default  of  heirs,  those  which 
ensued  from  crimes,  or  breach  of  duty  towards  the  superior 
lord,  were  frequent  in  ancient  times.  If  the  vassal,  being 
thrice  summoned  to  attend  his  superior's  court,  and  do 
fealty,  neglected  or  refused  obedience,  he  forfeited  all 
title  to  his  land.°^  If  he  denied  his  tenure,  or  refused  his 
service,  he  was  exposed  to  the  same  penalty •'^  If  he  soU 
Kis  estate  without  licence  from  his >lord,°  or  if  he  sokA 
it  upon  any  other  tenure  or  tide  than  that  by  which  hie 

1.  • 

1  So  also  Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  55.    Knyghton^  pu  2366;        "-«  . 
m  Hottom.  deFeud.  Disp.  cap.  38.  col.  886. 
.  n  Lib.  Feud.  Ub.  3.  tit  .1.  4.  tit.  lib.  21. 39.  0  Id^lOf.  1.  t^t  2lV 
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Himself  held  it,'  he  lost  all  right  to  it.  The  adhering  to  Appendix  • 
his  lord's  enemies,**  deserting  him  in  war,""  betraying  his 
secrets,'  debauching  his  wife  or  his  near  relations,*  or  even 
using  indecent  freedoms  with  them,'*  might  be  punished  by 
forfeiture*  The  higher  crimes,  rapes,  robbery,  mwder,' 
arson,  &c.  were  called  felony ;  and  being  interpreted  want 
of  fidelity  to  his  lord,  made  him  lose  his  fief.^  Even 
where  the  felon  was  vassal  to  a  baron,  though  his  imme- 
diate lord  enjoyed  the  forfeiture,  the  king  might  retain 
possession  of  his  estate  during  a  twelvemonth,  and  had 
the  right  of  spoiling  and  destroying  it,  unless  the  baron 
paid  him  a  reasonable  composition.*  We  have  not  here 
enumerated  all  the  species  of  felonies,  or  of  crimes  by 
which  forfeiture  was  incurred :  We  have  said  enough  to 
prove,  that  the  possession  of  feudal  property  was  anciently 
somewhat  precarious,  and  that  the  primary  idea  was  never 
lost,  of  its  being  a  kind  of  fee  or  benefice. 

When  a  baron  died,  the  king  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  the  estate ;  and  the  heir,  before  he  recovered 
bis  right,  was  obliged  to  make  application  to  the  crown, 
and  desire  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  do  homage  for 
his  land,  and  pay  a  composition  to  the  king.  This 
composition  was  not  at  first  fixed  by  law,  at  least  by 
practice :  The  king  was  often  exorbitant  in  his  demands, 
and  kept  possession  of  the  land  till  they  were  complied 
with. 

Ir  the  heir  were  a  minor,  the  king  retained  the  whole 
profit  of  the  estate  till  his  majority ;  and  might  grant 
what  sum  he  thought  proper  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  the  young  baron.  This  practice  was  also 
founded  on  the  notion  that  a  fief  was  a  benefice,  and  that 
while  the  heir  could  not  perform  his  military  services, 
the  revenue  devolved  to  the  superior,  who  employed 
another  in  his  stead.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  landed  property  must,  by  means  of  this 
device,  be  continually  in  the  hands  of  the  prince,  and 
tiliat  all  the  noble  families  were  thereby  held  in  perpetual 

p  Id.  lib.  4.  tit  44.  q  Id.  lib.  3.  tit.  1.  r  Id.  lib  4.  tit.  14. 21. 

8  Id.  Ub.  4.  tit.  14.  t  Id.  lib.  i.  tit  14.  21.  u  Id.  lib.  t.  tit  I. 

,    w  Spdm.  Gloss,  in  verb  Feloma,  x  Spelm.  Gloss,  in  verb  Felmiia, 

OlanTiUe,  lib.  7.  cap.  17. 
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Appendix  dependence.  When  the  king  granted  the  wardship  M 
a  rich  heir  to  any  one,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  enrich- 
ing a  favourite  or  minister:  If  he  sold  it,  he  thereby 
levied  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Simon  de  Mount* 
ford  paid' Henry  III.  10,000  marks,  an  immense  sum  ia 
those  days,  for  the  wardship  of  Gilbert  de  Umfrevillc' 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  paid  to  the  same  prince  the  sum 
of  20,000  marks,  that  he  might  marry  Isabel  countess  of 
Gloucester,  and  possess  all  her  lands  and  knights'  fees* 
This  sum  would  be  equivalent  to  300,000,  perhaps 
400,000  pounds  in  our  time.* 

Ir  the  heir  were  a  female,  the  king  was  entitled  ta 
offer  her  any  husband  of  her  rank  he  thought  proper  i 
and  if  she  refused  him,  she  forfeited  her  land.  Even 
a  male  heir  could  not  marry  without  the  royal  consent  i 
and  it  was  usual  for  men  to  pay  large  sums  for  the  liberty 
of  making  their  own.  choice  in  marriage.*  No  man  coul4 
dispose  of  his  land,  either  by  sale  or  will,  without  the 
consent  of  his  superior.  The  possessor  was  never  con- 
sidered as  full  proprietor ;  He  was  still  a  kind  of  benefi- 
ciary ;  and  could  not  oblige  his  superior  to  accept  of  any 
vassal  that  was  not  agreeable  to  him. 

Fines,  amerciaments,  and  oblatas,  as  they  were  called, 
were  another  considerable  branch  of  the  royal  power  and 
revenue,  The  ancient  records  of  the  exchequer,  whicli 
are  still  preserved,  give  surprising  accounts  of  the  numeT 
rou^  fines  and  amerciaments  levied  in  those  days,^  and  of 
the  strange  inventions  fallen  upon  to  exact  money  from 
the  subject.  It  appears  that  the  ancient  kings  of  England 
put  themselves  entirely  on  the  footing  of  the  barbarous 
eastern  princes,  whom  no  man  must  approach  without  S|. 
present,  who  sell  all  their  good  offices,  and  who  intrude 
themselves  into  every  business  that  they  may  have  a  pre^ 
tence  fpr  extorting  n^oney.  Even  justice  was  avowedly 
bought  and  sold  |  the  king's  court  itself,  though  the  su-> 
preme  judicature  of  the  kingdom,  was  open  to  none  that 
brought  not  presents  to  the  king ;  the  bribes  given  for  the 
expedition,  delay,**  suspension,  and,  doubtless,  for  the  per* 
version  of  justice,  \yere  ei|tered  \n  the  public  registers  of 

V  Madox's  Hint,  of  the  Exeh.  p.  223.  z  Id.  p.  322.  a  Id.  p,  320*. 

J)  Majiox's  Hist  of  the  Uxjsh.  p.  era  p  1^.  p,  274. 309v 
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ibt  royad  revenue,  and  ren^aui  a$  monuments  of  the  per-  Appendix 
petual  iniquity  and  tyranny  of  the  times.  The  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  for  instance,  the  first  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom, were  not  ashamed  to  insert,  as  an  article  in  their  re- 
cords, that  the  county  of  Norfolk  paid  a  sum  diat  they 
might  be  fairly  dealt  with  ;^  the  borough  of  Yarmouth, 
that  the  king's  charters,  which  they  have  for  their  liber-«> 
ties,  might  not  be  violated  ;*  Richard,  son  of  Gilbert,  for 
the  king's  helping  him  to  recover  his  debt  from  the  Jews  ;' 
Serloy  son  of  Terlavaston,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
make  his  defence,  in  case  he  were  accused  of  a  certain 
homicide  ;^  Walter  de  Burton,  for  free  law,  if  accused  of 
wounding  another  ;^  Robert  de  Essart,  for  having  an  in*- 
quest  to  find  whether  Roger  the  Butcher,  and  Wace  and 
Humphrey,  accused  him  of  robbery  and  theft  out  of  envy 
and  ill  will  or  not  ;^  William  Buhurst,  for  having  an  in** 
quest  to  find  whether  he  were  accused  of  the  death  of  one 
Godwin,  out  of  ill  will,  or  for  just  cause.^  I  have  se- 
lected these  few  instances  from  a  great  number  of  a  like^ 
kmdif  which  Madox  had  selected  from  a  still  greater  num<- 
ber,  preserved  in  the  ancient  rolls  of  the  exchequer.^ 

Sometimes  the  party  litigant  offered  the  king  a  cer-^ 

lain  portion,  a  half,  a  third,  a  fourth,  payable  out  of  the 

.debts  which  he,  as  the  executor  of  justice,  should  assist 

Kim  in  recovering.™     Theophania  de  Westland  agreed  to 

pay  the  half  of  212  marks,  that  she  might  recover  that 

Busa  against  James  de  Fughleston  ;'^   Solomon  the   Jew 

engaged  to  pay  one  mark  out  of  every  seven  that  he 

should  recover  against  Hugh    de  la  Hose;^    Nicholas 

Morrel  promised  to  pay  sixty  pounds,  that  the  earl   of 

Flanders  might  be   distrained  to  pay  him  343  pounds, 

which   the  earl  had  taken  from  him;    and  these  sixty 

pounds  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  money  that  Nich^' 

olas  should,  recover  from  the  earl.'* 

As  the  king  assumed  the  entire  power  over  trade,  hef 
was  to  be  paid  for  a  permission  to  exercise  commerce  or 
industry  of  any  kind.^     Hugh  Oisel  paid  400  marks  for 

d  Mftdox's  Hwt  of  the  Exch.  p.  295.        e  Id.  Ibid.        f  Id.  p.  296.    He  paid 

300  marfc^  a  great  sum  in  those  days.  g  I<l.  p.  296.  h  Id.  ibid. 

i  Id.  p.  298.  k  Id.  p.  302.  1  Madox's  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  chap.  xii. 

mid.  p.  5lf .       n  Id.  ibid.       o  Id.  p.  79. 312.      p  1(L  p.  ^H.     <i  Id.  p.  ??2> 
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iVppendix  liberty  to  trade  in  England:^  Nigel  de  Havene  ga^  fi£ky 
,,^^;,^^  marks  for  the  partnership  in  merchandise  which  he  had 
with  Gervase  de  Hanton  :*  The  men  of  Worcester  paid 
100  shillings,  that  they  might  have  the  liberty  of  seUing 
and  buyin|f,dyed  cloth  as  formerly :'  Several  other  towns 
paid  for  a  like  liberty."  The  commerce  indeed  of  the 
kingdom  was  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  kingi 
that  he  erected  gilds,  corporations,  and  monopolies 
wherever  he  pleased ;  and  levied  sums  for  these  exclusive 
privileges.^ 

There  were  no  profits  so  small  as  to  be  below  the 
king's  attention. "  Henry,  son  of  Arthur,  gave  ten  dogs 
to  have  a  recognition  against  the  countess  of  Copland 
for  one  knight's  fee.'^  Roger,  son  of  Nicholas,  gave 
twenty  lampreys  and  twenty  shads  for  an  inquest,  to  find 
whether  Gilbert,  son  of  Alured,  gave  to  Roger  300  mut* 
tons  to  obtain  his  confirmation  for  certain  lands,  or  wh*- 
.  ther  Roger  took  them  from  him  by  violence  "J  Geofirey 
Fitz-Pierre,  the  chief  justiciary,  gave  two  good  Norway 
hawks,  that  Walter  le  Madine,  might  have  leave  to  export 
a  hundred  weight  of  cheese  out  of  the  king's  dominions. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  remark  the  strange  business  m 
which  the  king  sometimes  interfered,  and  never  without 
a  present:  The  wife  of  Hugh  de  Neville  gave  the  king 
200  hens,  that  she  might  lie  with  her  husband  onenig^t;* 
and  she  brought  with  her  two  sureties,  who  answered  each 
for  a  hundred  hens-  It  is  probable  that  her  husband  was 
a  prisoner,  which  debarred  h^r  from  having  access  to 
him.  The  abbot  of  Rucford  paid  ten  marks  for  leave  ta 
erect  houses  and  place  men  upon  his  land  near  Welhangf 
in  order  to  secure  his  wood  there  from  being  stolen: 
Hugh  archdeacon  of  Wells  gave  one  tun  of  wine  for  leave 
to  carry  600  sums  of  corn  whither  he  would  i^  Peter  de 
Pararis  gave  twenty  marks  for  leave  to  salt  fishes,  9S^ 
Peter  Chevalier  used  to  do*^ 

It  was  usual  to  pay  high  fines,  in  order  to  gain  the 
king's  good-will,  or  mitigate  his  anger.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  Gilbert,  the  son  of  Fergus,  fines  in  919  pounds 

V  Madox's  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  323.      s  Id.  ibW.      t  Id.  p.  324.      u  Id.  ibg- 
-    ^  Id.  p.  ^23'2,  e33,  kc.        X  Id.  p*  298.      -      v  Id.  p,  305.  z  Id.  p*d». 

tt  Id.  1 .  .320.  b  Id.  ibid.  c  Id.  p.  SiiO.  <1  Id.  p.  326. 
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$  alttlKiigs  to  obtaia  that  pi-ince's  favour;  WiUiam  de  Appendix 
Chataignes  a  thousand  marks,  that  he  would  remit  his  ^  ^^ 
displeasure.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  city  of  Lon- 
don fines   in  no  less    a   sum  than   20,000  pounds  on  tl\e 
same  .account.^ 

The  king's  piiotectioh  and  good  offices  of  every  kind 
were  bought  and  sold.  Robert  Grislet  paid  twenty  marks 
of  silver,  that  the  king  would  help  him  against  the 
earl  of  Mortaigne  in  a  certain  plea  :^  Robeit  de  Cundet 
gave  thirty  marks  of  silver  that  the  king  would  bring  him 
to  an  accord  with  the  bishop  of  Lincoln:^  Ralph  de  Berk'* 
ham  gave  a  hawk,  that  the  king  would  protect  him  ;^  and 
this  is  a  very  frequent  reslson  for  payments :  John,  son  of 
Ordgar,.  gave  a  Norway  hawk  to  have  the  king's  request 
to  the  king  of  Norway  to  let  him  have  his  brother  Go* 
dard's  chattels  ;*  Richard  de  Neville  gave  twenty  palfreys 
to  obtain  the  king's  request  to  Isolda  Bisset,  that  she 
should  take  him.for  a  husband:^  Roger  Fitz- Walter  gave 
three  good  palfreys  to  have  the  king's  letter  to  Roger  Ber- 
tram's mother,  that  she  should  marry  him  :*  £ling,  the 
dean,«paid  100  marks,  that  his  whore  and  his  children 
might  be  let  out  upon  bail  :°^  The  bishop  of  Winchester, 
gave  one  tun  of  good  wine  for  his  not  putting  the  king  in 
mind  to  give  a  girdle  to  the  countess  of  Albemarle  :°^  Ro* 
bert  de  Veaux  gave  five  of  the  best  palfreys,  that  the  king 
would  hold  his  tongue  about  Henry  Pinel's  wife.**  There 
are,  in  the  records  of  exchequer,  many  other  singular  in- 
stances of  a  like  nature.^  It  will  however  be  just  to 
remark,  that  the  same  ridiculous  practices  and  dangerous 
abuses  prevailed  in  Normandy,  and  prbbably  in  all:  the 

'  •  Mudox's  Hist  of  Exch.  p.  329.  f  Id.  p.  327.  329.  g  Id.  p.  S50. 

kid.  p.  332.  i  Id.  ibid.  k  Id.  p.  333.  1  Id.  ibid. 

mid.  p.  342.    J'ro  habenda  arnica  sua  etJiUia,  &c.       n  Id.  p.  352. 

o  Id.  ibid.     Ut  rex  taceret  de  ttxore  Henrici  Pinel. 

p  We  shall gmtify  the  reader^s  curiosity  by  subjohiing  afevj  more  tTUtanees 
from  Madox^  p.  332.  Hagh  Oisel  was  to  give  the  king  two  robes  of  a  eood 
green  colour,  to  have  the  king's  letters  patent  to  the  merchants  of  Flanders, 
with  a  request  to  render  him  1000  marks,  which  he  lost  in  Flanders.  The  ab- 
l»tof  Hyde  paid  thirty  marks,  to  have  the  king's  letters  of  request  to  the  areh- 
Inshop  of  Canterbury,  to  remove  certain  monks  that  were  against  the  abbot. 
Roger  de  Trihanton  paid  twenty  marks  and  a  palfrey,  to  have  the  king's  requce^ 
to  Hichard  de  UmfreviDe  to  give  him  his  sister  to  wife,  and  to  the  sister  that  she 
vould  accept  him  for  a  husband.  William  de  Cheveringworth  paid  five  marks, 
to  have  the  king's  letters  tf>  the  abbot  of  Peribre,  to  let  him  enjoy  peaceably  hi& 
tythes  as  formerly.  Matthew  de  Hereford,  clerk,  paid  ten  marks  for  a  letter 
of  request  to  tlie  hisliop  of  Landaff,  to  let  him  enjoy  peaceaUy  his  ehorch  or 


^^  UlSTOBY  OF  BNGI4AND. 

Appendix  Other  States  of  Europe  :^  Eaglsmd  was  not^  in  this  respee^ 
n^      more  barbarous  than  its  neighbours. 

These  iniquitous  practices  of  the  Norman  kings  were 
so  well  known,  that  on  the  death  of  Hugh  Bigod,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  the  best  and  most  just  of  these  priBces^ 
the  eldest  son  and  the  widow  of  this  nobleman  came  to 
court,  and  strove,  by  offering  large  presents  to  the  king^ 
each  of  them  to  acquire  possession  of  that  rich  inheritance* 
The  king  was  so  equitable  as  to  order  the  cause  to  be  tried 
by  the  great  council !  But  in  the  mean  time  he  seized  all 
the,  money  and  treasure  of  the  deceased/  Peter  of  Blois^ 
a  judicious  and  even  an  elegant  writer  for  that  age,  g^ves  a 
pathetic  description  of  the  venality  of  justice,  and  the 
oppressions  of  the  poor  under  the  reign  of  Henry :  'And  he 
scruples  not  to  complain  to  the  king  himself  of  these  abo* 
ses.^  We  may  judge  what  the  case  would  be  imder  the 
government  of  worse  princes.  The  articles  of  inquiry 
concerning  the  conduct  of  sheriffs,  which  Henry  promul- 
gated in  1170,  show  the  great  power,  as  well  as  the  licen- 
tiousness of  these  officers.' 

Amerciaments  or  fines  for  crimes  and  trespasses 
were  another  considerable  branch  of  the  royal  revenue*^ 
Most  crimes  were  atoned  for  by  money ;  the  fines  imposed 
were  not  limited  by  any  rule  or  statute ;  and  frequently 
occasioned  the  total  ruin  of  the  person,  even  for  the  slight- 
est trespasses*  The  forest  laws,  particularly,  were  a 
great  source  of  oppression.  The  -king  possessed  six^- 
eight  forests,  thirteen  chases,  and  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  one  parks,  in  different  parts  of  England  f^  and,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  passion  of  the  English  and  N<wrfl«B^ 

Sehenfrith.  Andrew  Neuliin  gave  Uiree  Flemish  caps  for  the  king's  requeilrtt 
the  prior  of  Chikesand,  for  performance  of  an  agreepfient  made  between  them. 
Henry  de  Fontibus  gave  a  L^mbardy  horse  of  value  to  have  the  king's  request  W 
Henry  Fitz  Harvey,  that  he  would  give  him  his  daughter  to  wife.  Roger,  soj 
of  Nicholas,  promised  all  the  lampreys  he  could  get,  to  have  the  king's  request 
to  eari  William  Marshal,  that  he  would  ^rant  hmi  the  manor  of  Langefordat 
Firm.  The  burgesses  of  Gloucester  promised  300  lampreys,  that  they  nugW 
not  be  distrained  to  find  the  prisoners  of  Poictou  with  necessaries,  unless  they 
pleased.  Id.  p.  352.  Jordan,  son  of  Reginald,  paid  twenty  mai'ks  to  ^^^Ji^ 
king's  request  to  AVilliam  Paniel,  that  he  would  grant  him  the  land  of  AuU 
Nierenuit,  and  the  custody  of  his  heirs ;  and  if  Jordan  obtained  the  8amc»  b^ 
was  to  pay  tlie  twenty  marks,  otherwise  not.    Id.  p.  333. 

q  Madox's  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  359.  r  Bened.  Abb.  p.  180, 181- 

s  Petri  Bles,  Epist.  95.  apud  Bibl.  Patrum.  tom.  24.  p.  204. 

t  Hoveden,  Chron.  Gerv.  p.  1410.  u  Madox.  chap.  xiv. 

V  Spelm.  Gloss,  in  vcfbo  /^ore9/0» 
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fur  huBtmgt  diesewere  so  many  snares  laid  for  tlif  people,  Appendix 
by  which  they  were  allured  into  trespasses,  and  brought 


within  the  reach  of.  arbitrary  and  rigorous  laws,  which  the 
king  had  thought  proper  to  enact  by  his  own  authority. 

But  the  most  barefaced  acts  of  tyranny  and  expression 
were  practised  against  the  Jews,  who  were  entirely  out  of 
die  protection  of  law^  were  extremely  odious  froin  the 
bigotry  of  the  people,  and  were  abandoned  to  the  immea- 
surable rapacity  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Besides 
many  odier  indignities  to  which  they  were  continually  ex-* 
posed,  it  appears  that  they  were  once  all  thrown  into  pri* 
son,  and  the  sum  of  66,000  marks  exacted  for  their  liberty  :* 
At  another  time,  Isaac  the  Jew  paid  alone  5100  marks  ;T 
Brun,  3000  marks;'  Jurapt,  2000;  Beimet,  500:  At 
ttother,  Licorica,  widow  of  David  the  Jew  of  Oxford, 
was  required  to  pay  6000  marks ;  and  she  was  delivered 
over  to  six  of  the  richest  and  discreetest  Jews  in  England, 
who  were  to  answer  for  the  sum.*  Henry  III.  borrowed 
^OQO  marks  from  the  earl  of  Comwal ;  and  for  his  repay- 
ment consigned  over  to  him  alL  the  Jews  ^  in  England.^ 
The  revenue  arising  from  ej^actions  upon  this  nation  was 
so  considerable,  that  there  was  a  particular  court  of  ex- 
chequer set  apart  for  managing  it.^  ' 

Wb  may  judge  concerning  the  low  state  of  commerce  Commeroe 
among  the  English,  when  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  these 
oppressions,  could  still  find  their  account  in  trading  among 
them,  and  lending  them  money.  And  as  the  improve- 
ments of  agriculture  were  also  much  checked  by  the  im- 
mense possessions  of  the  nobility,  by  the  disorders  of  the 
times,  and  by  the  precarious  state  of  feudal  property,  it 
appears  that  industry  of  no  kind  could  then  have  place  in 
the  kingdom.^ 

It  is  asserted  by  Sir  Harry  Spelman,^  as  an  undoubt- 
ed truths  t^t,  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  Norman 

X  Madoai'a  Hist  of  the  Exch.  p.  151.  This  happened  in  the  reign  of  king 
John.  J  Id.  p.  151.  z  Id.  p.  153.  a  Id.  p.  168. 

h  Id.  p.  156.  c  Id.  eh.  vii. 

d  We  learn  from  ^e  extraets  giv^n  us  of  Domesday  by  Brady^  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  Boroughs,  that  almost  all  the  boroughs  of  En^and  had  suffered  in  the 
shock  of  the  Conquest,  and  had  extremely  decayed  l^tween  the  death  of  th& 
Confessor,  and  the  time  when  Domesday  -was  framed. 

e  d^loss.  in  verb.  Judicium  DeL  The  author  of  the  JHSrror  des  Justices 
complains,  that  ordinances  are  only  made  by  the  king  and  his  clerks  and  by  aliens 
and  others,  vho  dare  not  contradict  the  king,  but  study  to  please  him.  Whence 
he  eoneladesy  laws  are  •ftener  dictated  hgr  li^  than  foosded  on  right. 


i^  HISTORY  OF  EN6IAKD. 

AppeoduL  princes,  every  edict  of  the  king,  issued  ^th  the  coaseiit^ 
^'  of  his  privy  council,  had  the  full  force  of  law.  But  the' 
barons,  surely,  were  not  so  passive  as  to  entrust  a  power, 
entirely  arbitrary  and  despotic,  into  the  hands  of  the  sove- 
reign*  It  only  appears,  that  the  constitution  had  not 
fixed  any  precise  boundaries  to  the  royal  power ;  that  the 
right  of  issuing  proclamations  on  any  emergence,  and  of 
exacting  obedience  to  them,  a  right  which  was  always 
supposed  inherent  in  the  crown,  is  very  difficult  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  legislative  authority ;  that  the  extreme 
imperfection  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  the  sudden  exigen- 
cies which  often  occurred  in  such  turbulent  governments,' 
obliged  the  prince  to  exert  frequently  the  latent  powers  of 
'  his  prerogative ;  that  he  nataradly  proceeded,  from  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  people,  to  assume,  in  many  parttculars- 
of  moment,  an  authority  from  which  he  had  excluded 
himself  by  express  statutes,  charters,  or  concessions,  and 
which  was,  in  the  main,  repugnant  to  the  general  genius 
of  the  constitution ;  and  that  the  lives,  the  personal  liberty, 
and  the  properties  of  all  his  subjects,  were  less  secured 
by  law  against  the  exertion  of  his  arbitrary  aathority, 
than  by  ihe  independent  power  and  private  connexions  of 
each  individual.  It  appears  from  the  Great  Charter  it* 
self,  that  not  only  John,  a  tyrannical  prince,  and  Richard 
a  violent  one,  but  their  father  Henry,  under  whose  reign 
the  prevalence  of  gross  abuses  is  the  least  to  be  suspected, 
were  accustomed,  from  their  sole  authority,  without  pro- 
cess of  law,  to  imprison,  banish,  and  attaint  the  freemen 
of  their,  kingdom. 

A  GREAT  baron,  in  ancient  times,  considered  himself 
/  as  a  kind  of  sovereign  within  his  territory;  and  was  at- 
tended by  courtiers  and  dependents  more  zealously  at- 
tached to  him  than  the  ministers  of  state  and  the  great 
officers  were  commonly  to  their  sovereign.  He  often 
maintained  in  his  court  the  parade  of  royalty,  bjr  esta- 
blishing a  justiciary,  constable,  mareschal,  chamberlain, 
seneschal,  and  chancellor,  and  assigning  to  each  of  these 
officers  a  separate  province  and  command.  He  yrsis 
usually  very  assiduous  in  exercising  his  jurisdiction ;  and 
took  such  delight  in  that  image  of  sovereignty,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  restrain  his  activity,  and  prohibit  Jiim 


AippENDix  a 


as 


h^  law  from  holding  courts  too  frequently/  It  is  not  to  Appendix 
be  doubted,  but  the  example  set  him  by  the  prince,  of  a 
mercenary  and  sordid  extortion,  would  be  faithfuHy  co- 
pied; and  that  all  hk  good  and  bad  ofEces^his  justice 
and  injustice,  were  equally  put  to  sale.  He  had  the 
power,  lyith  the  king^s  consent,  to  exact  talHages  even 
from  the  free  citizens  who  lived  within  his  barony ;  and 
as  his  necessities  made  him  rapacious,  his  authority  waa 
usudly  found  to  be  more  oppressive  and  tyrannical  than 
that  of  the  sovereign:^  He  was  ever  engaged  iii  heredi^ 
tary  or  personal  animosities  or  confederacies  with  his 
neighbours,  and  often  gave  protection  to  all  desperate 
adventurers  and  criminals  who  could  be  useful  in  serving 
his  violent  purposes.  He  was  able  alone<  in  times  of 
tranquillity,  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  justice  within  his 
territories ;  and  by  combining  with  a  few  malcontent  ba- 
rons of  high  rank  and  power,  he  could  throw  the  state  into 
convulsions*  And,  oh  the  whole,  though  the  rapi  autho^ 
rity  was  confined  within  bounds,  and  often  within  very 
nirrow  ones,  yet  the  check  was  irregular,  and  frequently 
the  source  of  great  disorders ;  nor  was  it  derived  from  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  but  from  the  military  power  of  many 
petty  tyrants,  who  were  equally  dangerous  to  the  prince, 
and  oppressive  to  the  subject. 

The  power  of  the  church  was  another  rampart  against  Tke 
loyal  authority;  but  this  defence  was  also  the  cause  of    ^^  ' 
many  mischiefs  and  inconveniences.     The  dignified  clergy^ 
perhaps,  were  not  so  prone  to  immediate  violence  as  the 
barons ;  but  as  they  pretended  to  a  total  independence  on 
the  state,  and  could  always  cover  themselves   with  the 
appearances  of  religion,  they  proved  in  one  respeet,  an 
obstruction  to  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the, 
regular  execution  of  the  laws.     The  policy  of  the  con-' 
qQeror  was  in  this  particidar- liable  to  some  exception* 
He  augmented  the  supei^stitious:  veneration  for  Home,  to 
which  that  age  was  so  niiuch'*ihclined;  aiid  he  broke  those 
bands  of  connexion,  which*,  in  the  Saxon  times,  had  pre- 
served an  tmion  between  the  lay  and  the  clerical  orders.; 
He  prohibited  the  .Ijisfeops  from  sitting  in  the   countj^ 

e  Dagd.  Jurid.  Ong.  p.  26.  £  Madox^  Hist^  of  E$^.  p.  SSO. 
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Afinendit  courts :  he  allowed  ecclesiastical  causes  tb  be  tried  in  npu 
ritual  courts  only  ;*  and  he  so  much  exalted  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  that  of  60,215  knights'  fees,  into  which  he 
divided  England^  he  placed  no  less  then  38,015  under  the 
church*^ 

Civil  law.  The  right  of  primogeniture  was  introduced  with  the 

feudal  law :  An  institution  which  is  hurtful,  by  producing 
and  maintaining  an  unequal  division  of  private  property; 
but  is  advantageous  in  another  respect,  by  accustoming 
the  people  to  a  preference  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son,  and 
thereby  preventing  a  partition  or  disputed  succession'  in 
the  monarchy.  The  Normans  introduced  the  use  of  sur- 
names, which  tend  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  families 
and  pedigrees.  They  abolished  none  of  the  old  absurd 
methods  of  trial  by  the  cross  or  ordeal ;  and  they  added  a 
new  absurdity,  the  trial  by  single  combat,'  which  became 
a  regular  part  of  jurisprudence,  and  was  conducted  with 
all  the  order,  method,  devotion,  and  solemnity  imagin- 
able,^ The  ideas  of  chivalry  also  seem  to  have  been  im- 
ported by  the  Normans :  No  traces  of  those  fantastic 
notions  are  to  be  found  among  the  plain  and  rustic 
Saxons. 

Sfla^ers.  Th£  feudal  institudons,  by  raising  the  military  tenants 

to  a  kind  of  sovereign  dignity,  by  rendering  personal 
strength  and  valour  requisite,  and  by  making  every  knight 
and  baron  his  own  protector  and  avenger,  begat  that  mar- 
tial pride  and  sense  of  honour,  which,  being  cultivated 
and  embellished  by  the  poets  and  romance  writers  of  the 
age,  ended  in  chivalry.  The  virtuous  knight  fought  not 
only  in  his  own  quarrel,  but  in  that  of  the  innocent,  of  the 
helpless,  and,  above  all,  of  the  fair,  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  for  ever  under  the  guardianship  of  his  valiant  arm. 
The  uncourt^ous  knight  who,  from  his  castle,  exercised 
robbery  on  travellers,  and  committed  violence  on  virgins, 
was  the  object  of  his  perpetual  .jn^jlgnation ;  and  he  put 
him  to  dbath,  without  8cruple,^tjr  trial,*  or  appeal,  wher- 


^  ik ' 


.  g  ChiuA.  Wm.  apud  WUkins,  p.  3dQ.  .  SpelrCohc^f oL  ii  14l .  <^  h  Spel.  GIosb. 
in  verb.  Jtfanua  JHoriua.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  as  sorae  have  ^one,  that  Uie 
«t|urch  possessed  lands  in  this  proportion,  but  only'thatthey  and  their  vassals  en- 
joyed sueh  a  propo]rtionabIe  part  ofthe  l&nded  property. 

I'LL.  Will.  cap.  68.  k  Spel.  Gloss,  in  verb.  Vampus.    The  last  instanee 

Of  thcw  4mU  wks  in  the  15tb  of  £Uz«   So  long  did  that  abraidity  remain. 
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erer  he  met  with  hhn.  The  great  independence  of  men  Appeiii^ 
made  personal  honour  and  fidelity  the  chief  tie  among 
tiiem ;  and  rendered  it  the  capital  virtue  of  €very  true 
knight,  or  genuine  professor  of  chivalry.  The  solem^ 
nities  of  single  combat,  as  established  by  law,  banished 
the  notion  of  every  thing  unfair  or  unequal  in  rencounters; 
and  maintained  an  appearance  of  courtesy  between  the 
combatants,  till  the  moment  of  their  engagement*.  The 
credulity  of  the  age  grafted  on  this  stock  die  notion  of 
giants,  enchanters,  dragons,  spells,^  and  a  thousand  wonf- 
ders,  which  still  multiplied  during  the  times  of  the  Cru- 
sades; when  men,  returning  from  so  great  a  distance, 
used  the  liberty  of  imposing  every  fiction  on  their  believing 
audience*  These  ideas  of  chivalry  infected  the  writings, 
conversation,  and  behaviour  of  men,  during  some  ages ; 
and  even  after  they  were,vin  a  great  measure,  banished  by 
the  revival  of  learning,  th^y  left  modern  gallantry  and  the 
point  of  honour^  which  stiil  maintain  their  influence,  and 
are  the  genuine  offspring  of  those  ancient  affectations* 

The.  concession  of  the  Great  Charter,  or  rather  its 
full  establishment  (for  there  was  a  considerable  interval  of 
time  between  the  one  and  the  other),  gave  rise,  by  degrees, 
to  a  new  species  of  government,  and  introduced  some  or- 
der and  justice  into  the  administration*  The  ensuing 
scenes  of  our  history  are  therefore  somewhat  different 
'  from  the  preceding*  Yet  the  Great  Charter  contained  no 
estabUdunent  of  new  courts,  magistrates,  or  senates,  nor 
abolition  of  the  old*  It  introduced  no  new  distribution  of 
the  powers  of  the  commonwealth,  and  no  innovation  in 
the  political  or  public  law  of  the  kingdom*  It  only  guarded, 
and  that  merely  by  verbal  clauses,  against  such  tyrannical 
practices  as  are  incompatible  with  civilized  government, 
and,  if  they  become  very  frequent,  are  iincompatible  with  all 
govemm^it*  The  barbarous  licence  of^e  kings,  and  per- 
haps of  the  nobles,  was  thenceforth  somewhat  more  restrain- 
ed :  Men  acquired  some  more  security  for  their  properties 
and  their  liberties :  And  government  approached  a  little 
nearer  to  that  end  for  which  it  was  originally  instituted,  the 

1  In  all  legal  single  eombats,  it  was  iiart  of  the  champion's  oath,  that  he  car- 
ried not  about  him.  any  herb,  spell,  orenchiintnient,  bj  which  he  might  proctife 
dietary.    Dugd.  Ong.  Jviid*  p.  «0. 
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Appendix  distributioii  of  justice,  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  citi- 
zens.  Acts  of  violence  and  iniqmty  in  the  crown,  which  be* 
fore  wereonljr  deemed  injurious  to  individuals,  and  were 
hazardous  chiefly  in  proportion  to  the  number,  power,  and 
dignity  of  the  persons  affected  by  them,  wei*e  now  re* 
garded,  in  some  degree,  as  public  injuries,  and  as  infringe- 
menl;s  of  a  charter  calculated  f<nr  general  security.  And 
thus  the .  establishment  of  the  Great  Charter,  without 
aeeming  anywise  to  innovate  in  the  distribution  of  poUtical 
power,  became  a  kind  of  epoch  in  thts  constitutioiu 
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Settlement  of  the  government — General  pacification-^Deai/l, 
of  the  Protector — Some  commotions^^JHubert  de  Burgh 
^aphced-^The  bishop  of-  Winchester  mimster-^King^^ 
partiality  to  foreigners  —  Grievances --^  Ecclesiastical 
grievances — Earl  ofCornwal  elected  king  of  the  Rom^nS"-^ 
Discontent  of  the  barons — Simon  de  Mountfort  earl  of 
Leic^ster^r-Provisions  of  Oxford — Usurpation  of  the 
barons — Prince  Edward — Civil'tmrs  of  the  barons^-r^ 
Reference  to  the  king  of  France-^^Renewal  of  the  civil 
wars—^Battle  of  Lewes — House  of  commons^^Battle  of 
Evesham  and  death  of  Leicester — 'Settlement  of  the  go^ 
vernment^-^Death'-^^ind  character  of  the  king^-^JMHscella* 

■    neous  transactions  of  this  reign* 


MOST  sciences,  in  proportion  as  they  increase    chap. 
and  ini^prove,   invent  methods; by  which  they  facilitate  ^^^^ 
their  reasonings;  and,  employing  general  theorems,   are  \  x^il^r 
enabled  to  cotnprehend,   in  a  few  propositions,  a  great 
number   of    inferences  and    conclusions.     History   also, 
being  a  collection  of  facts  which  are  multiplying  without 
end,  is  obliged  to  adopt  such  arts  of  abridgment,  to  retain 
the  more  material  events,  and  to  drop  all  the  minute. cir- 
cumstances, which  are  only  interesting  during  the  time, 
or  to  the  persons  engaged  in  the  transactions.     This  truth 
is  no  where  more  evident  than  with  regard  to  the  reign 
upon  which  we  are  going  to  enter.     What  mortal  could 
have  the  patience  to  write  or  read  a  long  detail  of  such 
frivolous  events  as  those  with  which  it  is  filled,  or  attend 
to  a  tedious  narrative  which  would  follow, .  through  a  se- 
ries of  fifty-six  years,  the  caprices  ?ind  weaknesses  of  se 
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C^AP.    mean  a  prince  as  Henry?  The  chief  reason  why  protestant- 
writers  have  been  so  anxious  to  spread  out  the  incidents 


1016.  ^^  ^^^^  reign  is,  in  order  to  expo'se  the  lapacity,  anbitioa, 
and  artifices  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  to  prove  that  the 
great  dignitSB*ies  of  the  catholic  church,  while  they  pre- 
tended to  have  nothing  in  view  but  the  salvation  of  souls^ 
had  bent  all  their  attention  to  the  acquisition,  of  riches,  ^and 
were  restrained  by  no  dense  of  justice  or  of  honour  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  great  object*"^  But  this  conclusion  would 
readily  be  allowed  them,  though  it  were  not  illustrated  by 
such  a  detail  of  uninteresting  incidents ;  and  foUows,  in- 
deed, by  an  evident  necessity,  fiY>m  the  very  situation  in 
which  that  church  was  placed  with  regard  to  the  re^  of 
Europe.  For^  besides  the  ecclesiastical  power,  ^  it  can 
always  cover  its  operations  under  a  cloak  of  sailctity,  and 
attacks  men  on  the  side  where  they  dare  not  employ  their 
reason,  lies  less  under  control  than  civil  government; 
besides  this  general  cause,  I  say,  the  pope  and  his  cour- 
tiers were  foreigners  to  most  of  the  churches  which  they 
governed ;  they  could  not  possibly  have  any  other  object 
than  to  pillage  the  provinces  for  present  gain ;  and  as  they 
lived  at  a  distance,  they  would  be  little  awed  by  afaame  or 
remorse,  in  employing  every  lucrative  expedient  which 
was  suggested  to  them.  England  being  one  of  the  most 
remote  provinces  attached  to  the  Romish  hierarchy,  as 
well  as  the  most  prone  to  superstition,  felt  severely,  during 
this  reign,  while  its  patience  was  not  fully  exhausted,  the 
-'  influence  of  these  causes ;  and  we  shall  often  have  occa- 
sion to  touch  cursorily  upon  such  incidents.^  But  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  comprehend  every  transaction  transmitted 
to  us :  and  till  the  end  of  the  reign,  wh^  tlie  ev^ats  be- 
come more  memorable,  we  shall  not  always  observe  an 
exact  chronological  order  in  our  narration. 
Secernent  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  at  the  time  of  John's 
Temm^  death  was  mareschal  of  England,  was  by  his  office  at  the 
head  of  the  armies,  and  consequently,  during  a  state  of 
»  '  civil  wars  and  convulsions,  at  die  head  of  the  government ; 
and  it  happened  fortunately  for  the  young  monarch  and 
for  the  nation,  that  the  power  could  not  have  been  enp 


trusted  intp  more  stble  and  more  faithful  hatids*     This    CHAP; 
nobleman  who  had  maintained  his  loyalty  unshaken  to  ^J^^J^^ 
John  diuring  the  lowest  fortune  of  that  monarch,  deter-      j^^^ 
mined  to  support  the  authority  of  the  infant  prince ;  nor 
was  he  dismayed  at  the  number  and  violence  of  his 
enemies*     Sensible  that  Henry,  agreeably  to  the  preju- 
dices  of  the  times  would  not  be  deemed  a  sovereign,  till 
cfowned  and  anointed  by  a  churchman,  he  immediately 
carried  the  young  prince  to  Gloucester,  where  the  cere* 
mony  of  coronation  was  performed,  in  the  presence  of  ssth  Oct 
Gualo  the  legate  and  of  a  few  noblemen,  by  the  bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Bath.'^     As  the  concurrence  of  the  papal 
authority  was  requisite  to  support  the  tottering  throne, 
Henry  was  obliged  to  swear  fealQr  to  the  pc^e,  and  renew 
ibzt  homa^  to  which  his  father  had  already  subjected 
the  kingdom  :^  And  in  order  to  enlarge  the  authority  of 
Pembroke,  and  to   give  him  a  more  regular  and   legal 
title  to  it,  a  general  council  of  the  barons  was  soon  after 
sumnooned  at  Bristol,  where  that  nobleman  was  chosen  nth  N«v: 
protector  of  the  realm. 

Pembroke,  that  he  might  reconcile  all  men  to  the 
^vernment  of  his  pupil,  made  him  grant  a  new  charter 
Qf  liberties,  which,  though  mostly  copied  from  the  former  v 

concessions  extorted  from  John,  contains  some  alterations, 
which  may  be  deemed  remarkable.^  The  full  privilege  of 
elections  in  the  clergy, '  granted  by  the  late  king,  was  not 
confirmed,  nor  the  liberty  of  going  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  the  royal  consent:  Whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  Pembroke  and  the  barons,  jealous  of  the  ecclesiastical  ^ 
power,  both  were  desirous-  of  renewing  the  king's  claim 
to  issue  a  conge  d'elire  to  the  monks  and  chapters,  and 
bought  it  requisite  to  put  some  check  to  the  frequent 
appeals  to  Rome.  But  what  may  chiefly  surprise  us  is^ 
that  the  obligation  to  which  John  had  subjected  himself^ 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  great  council  before  he 
levied  any  aids  or  scutages  upon  the  nation,  was  omitted : 
and  this  article  was  e^en  declared^  hard  and  severe,  and 
was  expressly  left  to  future  deliberation.  But  we  must 
consider,  that,  though  this  limitation  may  perhaps  appear 

n  M.  Ptaris,  p^SOO.     HbtCroyLContp.  474.    W.  Heming.  562.    Trivet^ 
p.1Mi,  oM.Parto,p.800<  p  ^ymer,,  Yol.  I  p.  Sttf. 
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€HAP.    to  US  the  moat  momentous  in  the  whole  charter  of  Johiu 
XII       •  •  . 

it  was  not  regarded  in  that  light  by  the  ancient  baroas^ 


1816.  Who  were  more  jealous  in  guarding  against  particular, 
acts  of  violence  in  the  crown,  than  against  such  general 
impositions,  which,  unless  they  were  evidently  reasonable 
and  necessary,  could  scarcely,  without  general  consent,  be. 
levied  upon  men  who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who 
could  repel  any  act  of  oppression,  by  which  they  were  all 
immediately  affected.  We  accordingly  find  that  Henry, 
in  the  course  of  his  reign,  while  he  gave  frequent  occasions 
for  complaint,  with  regard  to  his  violations  of  the.  Great 
Charter,  never  attempted,  by  his  mere  will,  to  levy  any 
liids  or  scutages ;  though  he  was  often  reduced  to  great 
necessities,  and  was  refused  supply  by  his  people*  So 
much  easier  was  it  for  him  to  transgress  the  law,  when 
individuals  alone  were  affected,  than  even  to  exert  his 
acknowledged  prerogatives,  where  :the  interest  of  the 
whole  body  was  concerned. 

This  charter  was  again  confirmed  by  the  king  in  the 
ensuing  year,  with  the  addition  of  some  articles,  to  prevent 
the  oppressions  by  sheriffs :  And  also  with  an  additional 
charter  of  forests,  a  circumstance  of  great  moment  in  those 
ages,  when  hunting  was  so  much  the  occupation  of  the 
nobility,  and  when  the  king  comprehended  so  considerable 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  within  his  forests,  which  he  go- 
verned by  peculiar  and  arbitrary  laws.  All  tfie  forests, 
which  had  been  enclosed  since  the  reign  of  Hexiry  H* 
were  disaforested ;  and  new  perambulations  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose :  Offences  in  the  forests  were 
declared  to  be  no  longer  capital ;  but  punishable  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  more  gentle  penalties :  And  all  the 
proprietors  of  land  recovered  t&e,  power  of  cutting  and 
using  their  own  wood  at  their  pleasure. 

Thus  these  famous  charters  were  brought  nearly  to 
the  shape  in  which  they  have  ever  since  stood;  and  they 
were,  during  many  generations,  the  peculiar  favourites 
of  the  English  nation,  and  e&teemed  the  most  sacred 
rampart  to  national  liberty  and  independence.  As  they 
secured  the  rights  of  all  orders ;  of  men,  they  were 
anxiously  defended  by  all,  and  became  the  basis,  in  a  man- 
ner, of  the  English  monarchy,  and  a  kind  of  original 
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Contract,  which  both  limited  the  authority  of  the  king,    CHAP, 
and  ensured  the  conditional   allegiance   of  his  subjects.       ^    ' 
Though  often'  violated,    they  were  still  claimed  by  the      ^^^^ 
nobility  and  people ;   and  as  no  precedents  were  supposed 
valid  that  infringed  them,  they  rather  acquired  dian  lost 
authority,  from  the  frequent  attempts  made  against  them 
in  several  ages  by  regal  and  arbitrary  power* 

While  Pembroke,  by  renewing  and  confirming  the 
Great  Charter,  gave  so  much  satisfaction  and  security  to 
the  nation  in  general,  he  also  applied  himself  successfully 
to  individuals  :  He  wrote  letters,  in  the  king^s  name,  to  all 
the  malcontent  barons ;  in  which  he  represented  to  them, 
that  whatever  jealousy  and  animosity  they  might  have 
entertained  against  the  late  king,  a  young  prince,  the 
lineal  heir  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  had  now  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  without  succeeding  either  to  the  resent- 
ments or  principles  of  his  predecessor :  That  the  des-- 
perate  expedient,  which  they  had  employed,  of  calling 
in  a  foreign  potentate,  had,  happily  for^  them,  as  well 
as  for  the  nation,  failed  of  entire  success ;  and  it  was 
still  in  their  power,  by  a*  speedy  return  to  their  duty,  to 
restore  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  secure 
that  liberty,  for  which  they  so  zealously  contended: 
That  as  all  past  oflFences  of  the  barons  were  now  buried 
in  oblivion,  they  ought,  on  their  part,  to  forget  their 
complaints  against  their  late  sovereign,  who,  if  he  had 
been  anywise  blameable  in  his  conduct,  had  left  to  his 
son  the  salutary  warning,  to  avoid  the  paths  which  had 
led  to  such  fatal  extremities:  And  that  having  now 
obtained  a  charter  for  their  liberties,  it  was  their  interest 
to  show^  by  their  conduct,  that  this  acquisition  was  not 
incompatible  with  their  allegiance,  and  that  the  rights  of 
king  and  people,  so  far  from  being  hostile  and  opposite, 
mi^t  mutually  support  and  sustain  each  other.^ 

These  considerations,  enforced  by  the  character  of 
honour  and  constancy,  which  Pembroke  had  ever  main- 
tained, had  a  mighty  influence  on  the  barons ;  and  most 
of  them  began  secredy  to  negotiate  with  him,  and  many 
of  them  openly  returned  to  their  duty.     The  diffidence' 

q.Rymer,  vol.  i.  l?.  215.    Brady's  App.  No.  US; 
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CHAP,  which  Lewis  discovered  of  their  fidelity,  forwarded  this 
general  propension  towards  the  king;  and  when  the 
French  prince  refused  the  government  of  the  castle  of 
Hertford  to  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  who  had  been  so  active 
against  the  late  king,  and  who  claimed  that  fortress  as  his 
property,  they  plainly  saw  that  the  English  were  excluded 
from  every  trust,  and  that  foreigners  had  engrossed  all 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  their  new  sovereign/ 
The  excommunication,  too,  denounced  by  the  legate 
against  all  the  adherents  of  Lewis,  failed  not,  in  the  turn 
which  men's  dispositions  had  taken,  to  produce  a  mighty 
effect  upon  them ;  and  they  were  easily  persuaded  to 
consider  a  cause  as  impious^,  for  which  they  had  already 
entertained  an  unsurmountable  aversion/  Though  Lewis 
made  a  journey  to  France,  and  brought  over  succours 
from  that  kingdom,'  he  found  on  his  return,  that  his  party 
was  still  more  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  his  Eng^sh 
confederates,  and  that  the  death  of  John  had,  contrary  to 
his  expectations,  given  an  incurable  wound  to  his  cause* 
The  earls  of  Salisbury,  Arundel,  and  Warrenne,  togeAer 
with  William  M areshal,  eldest  son  of  the  protector,  had 
embraced  Henry's  part}^ ;  and  every  English  nobleman 
was  plainly  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
his  allegiance.  Pembroke  was  so  much  strengthened  by 
these  accessions,  that  he  ventured  to  invest  Mountsorelj 
though,  upon  the  approach  of  the  count  of  Perche  with 
the  French  army,  he  desisted  from  his  enterprise,  and 
raised  the  siege."  The  count,  elated  with  this  success, 
marched  to  Liticoln ;  and  being  admitted  into  the  tcfvm^ 
he  began  to  attack  the  castle,  which  he' soon  reduced  to 
extremity.  The  protector  summoned  all  his  forces  from 
every  quarter,  in  order  to  relieve  a  place  of  such  im- 
portance ;  and  he  appeared  so  much  superior  to  the 
French,  that  they  shut  themselves  up  within  the  city, 
and  resolved  to  act  upon  the  defensive.^  But  the  gar- 
rison of  the  castle,  having  received  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment, made  a  vigorous  sally  upon  the  besiegers ;  while 
tlie  English  army,  by  concert,  assaulted  them  in  the  sam« 
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instant,  frdm  without,  mounted  the  walls  by  scaladc,  and    chap. 
bearing  down  all  resistance,   entered  the  city  sword  in      ^^'' 
hand.     LincQln  was  delivered  over  to  be  pillaged;  the     jgjg 
French  army  was  totally  routed ;  the  count  of  Perche, 
with  only  two  persons  more,  was  killed ;  but  maay  of  the  •  '  . 

chief  commanders,  and  about  400  knights^  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  English.*  So  little  blood  was  shed  in 
this  important  action,  which  decided  the  fate  of  one 
,  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  in  Europe ;  ^d  such 
wretched  soldiers  were  those  ancient  barons,  who  yet 
were  unacquainted  with  every  thing  but  arms  ! 

Prince  Lewis  was  informed  of  this  fatal  event  while 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Dover,  which  was  still  valiantly 
defended  against  him  by  Hubert  de  Burgh.  He  imme- 
diately retreated  to  London,  the  centre  and  life  of  his^ 
party;  and  he  there  received  intelligence  of  a  new  dis- 
aster^  whidi  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes.  A  French  fleet 
bringing  over  a  strong  reinforcement,  had  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  English 
under  the  command  of  Philip  d'Albiney,  and  were  routed 
with  considerable  loss.  D'Albiney  employed  a  stratagem 
agwist  them,  which  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
victory ;  Having  gained  the  wind  of  the  French,  he  came 
down  upon  them  with  violence ;  and  throwing  in  their 
faces  a  great  quantity  of  quick-lime  which  he  purposely 
carried  on  board,  he  so  blinded  thenj,  t^at  they  were  dis- 
abled from  defending  themselves.^ 

After  this  second  misfortune  of  the  French,  the 
English  barons  hastened  every  where  to  make  peace  with 
tilie  protector,  and,  by  an  early  submission,  to  prevent 
ihose  attainders  to  which  they  were  exposed  on  account 
of  their  rebellicm.  Lewis  whose  cause  was  now  totally 
desperate,  began  to  be  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  per- 
son, and  was  glad,  on  any  honourable  conditions,  to  make 
his  escape  from  a  country  where  he  found  every  thing 
was  now  become  hostile  to  him.  He  concluded  a  peace 
With  Pembroke,  promised  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  and 
only  stipulated,  in  return,  an  indemnity  to  his  adherents, 
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CHAP,    and  a  restitution  of  their  honours  and  fortunes,  toffcther 
^^i^L,  with  the  free  and  equal  enjoyment  of  those  liberties  which 
I'iic.     ^^^  been  granted  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.*     Thus  was 
Gei.ei-ai     happily  ended  a  civil  war,  which  seemed  to  be  founded 
Sob,  ^     •  on  the  most  incurable  hatred  and  jealousy,  and  had  threat- 
ened the  kingdom  with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

The  precautions  which  the  king  of  France  used  ia 
the  conduct  of  this  whole  aifair  are  remarkable.  He  pre* 
tended  that  his  son  had  accepted  of  the  offer  from  the 
English  barons  without  his  advice,  and  contrary  to  his  in- 
clination :  The  armies  sent  to  England  were  levied  is 
Lewis's  name :  When  that  prince  came  over  to  France 
for  aid,  his  father  publicly  refused  to  grant  him  any  assist- 
ance, and  would  not  so  much  as  admit  him  to  his  pre- 
sence ;  Even  after  Henry's  party  acquired  the  ascendant, 
and  Lewis  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  it  was  Blanche  of  Castile  his  wife,  not  the  king 
his  father,  who  raised  armies  and  equipped  fleets  for  his 
succour.*  All  these  artifices  were  employed,  not  to  satisfy 
the  pope,  for  he  had  too  much  penetration  to  be  so  easily 
imposed  on :  Nor  yet  to  deceive  the  people ;  for  they  were 
too  gross  even  for  that  purpose :  They  only  served  for  a 
colouring  to  Philip's  cause ;  and  in  public  affairs,  men  are 
often  better  pleased  that  the  truth,  though  known  to  every 
body,  should  be  wrapped  up  under  a  decent  cover,  than  if 
it  were  exposed  in  open  daylight  to  the  eyes  pf  all  the 
world. 

After  the  e^epulsion  of  the  French,  the  prudence  and 
equity  of  the  protector's  subsequent  conduct  contributed 
to  cure  entirely  those  wounds  which  had  been  made  by 
intestine  disfCord.  He  received  the  rebellious  barons  into 
favour;  observed  strictly  the  terms  of  peace  which  he  had 
granted  them;  restored  them  to  their  possessions;  and  en- 
deavoured, by  an  equal  behaviour,  to  bury  all  past  ani- 
Tnosities  in  perpetual  oblivion,  The  clergy  alone,  who 
had  adhered  to  Lewis,  were  sufferers  in  this  revolution. 
As  they  had  rebelled  against  their  spiritual  sovereign,  by 
disregarding  the  interdict  and  excomnxunication,  it  was 
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ttot  in   Pembroke's  power  to  make  any  stipulations   in    chap. 
their  favour ;  and  Gualo  the  legate  prepared  to  take  ven-  ^^,^^,^. 
geapce  on  them  for  their  disobedience-**     Many  of  them      ^gifi. 
were  deposed ;  many  suspended ;  some  banished ;  and  all 
who  escaped  punishment  made  atonement  for  their  offence  ' 
by  paying  large  sums  to  the  legate,  who  amassed  an  im- 
mense treasure  by  this  expedient. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  did  not  long  survive  the  paci-  Death  of 
£cation,  which  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  his  wisdom  and  tor.^ 
valour;*^  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by 
Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Hubert  de 
Burgh  the  justiciary.  The  councils  of  the  latter  were 
chiefly  followed;  and  had  he  possessed  equal  authority 
in  the, kingdom  with  Pembroke,  he  seemed  to  be  every 
way  worthy  of  filling  the  place  of  that  virtuous  nobleman. 
But  the  licentious  and  powerful  barons,  who  had  once 
broken  the  reins  of  subjection  to  their  prince,  and  had  Someeom^ 
obtained  by  violence  an  enlargement  of  their  liberties  and  "*°^®"*^ 
independence,  could  ill  be  restrained  by  laws  under  a  mi- 
nority; and  the  people,  no  less  than  the  king,  suffered 
from  their  outrages  and  disorders.  They  retained  by 
force  the  royal  castles,  which  they  had  seized  during  the 
past  convulsions,  or  which  had  been  committed  to  their 
icustody  by  the  protector  :^  They  usurped  the  king's  de- 
mesnes;^ They  oppressed  their  vassals:  They  infested 
:lheir  weaker  neighbours :  They  invited  all  disorderly  peo- 
ple to  enter  in  their  retinue,  and  to  live  upon  their  lands : 
And  they  gave  them  protection  in  all  their  robberies  and 
extortions. 

No  one  was  more  infamous  for  these  violent  and  ille- 
gal practices  than  the  earl  of  Albemarle )  who,  though  he 
had  early  returned  to  his  dut)%  and  had  been  serviceable 
in  expelling  the  French,  augmented  to  the  utmost  the  ge- 
neral disorder,  and  committed  outrages  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  north.       In   order  to   reduce  him  to  obedience, 
Hubert  seized  an  opportunity  of   getting  possession  of 
lockingham  castle,  which  Albemarle  had  ganisoned  with 
is  licentious  retinue :  But  this  nobleman,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting, entered  into  a  secret  confederacy  with  Fawkes  de 
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CHAP.  Breaute,  ?etcr  de  Mauleon,  and  other  barons,  and  both 
J^'^  fortified  the  castle  of  Biham  for  his  defence,  and  made 
himself  master,  by  surprise  of  that  of  Fotheringay.  Pan- 
dolf,  who  was  restored  to  his  legatesbip,  was  active  in  sup* 
pressing  this  rebellion ;  and  with  the  concurrence  of  eleven 
bishops,  he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommtinicatioa 
against  Albemarle  and  his  adherents  /  An  army  wai 
levied:  A  scutage  of  ten  shillings,  a  knight's  fee,  was 
imposed  on  all  the  military  tenants :  Albemarle's  associates 
gradually  deserted  him :  And  he  himself  was  obliged  at 
last  to  sue  for  mercy.  He  received  a  pardon,  and  was 
restored  to  his  whole  estate. 

This  impolitic  lenity,  too  frequent  in  those  times,  was 
probably  the  result  of  a  secret  combination  among  the  ba- 
rons, who  never  could  endure  to  see  the  total  ruin  of  one 
of  their  own  order :  But  it  encouraged  Fawkes  de  Breaute, 
a  man  whom  king  John  had  raised  from  a  low  origin,  to 
persevere  in  the  course  of  violence  to  which  he  had  owed 
his  fortune,  and  to  set  at  nought  all  law  and  justice.  When 
thirty-five  verdicts  were  at  one  time  found  against  him,  on 
account  of  his  violent  expulsion  of  so  many  freeholders 
from  their  possessions ;  he  came  to  the  court  of  justice 
with  an  armed  force,  seized  the  judge  who  had  pronoun- 
ced the  verdicts,  and  imprisoned  him  in  Bedford  castle* 
He  then  levied  open  war  against  the  king ;  but  being  sub- 
dued and  taken  prisoner,  his  life  was  granted  him ;  but 
his  estate  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  banished  the 
kingdom.^ 

Justice  was  executed  with  greater  severity  agjamst 
disorders  less  premeditated  which  broke  out  in  Londom 
A  frivolous  emulation  in  a  match  of  wrestling,  between 
the  Londoners  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inhabitants  ot 
Westminster  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  villages  on  the 
other,  occasioned  this  commotion.  The  former  rose  m  a 
body,  and  pulled  down  some  houses  belonging  to  the  abbot 
of  Westminster:  But  this  riot,  which,  considering  the 
tamultuous  disposition  familiar  to  that  capital,  would  have 
been  little  regarded,  seemed  to  become  more  serious  by 
th^  symptoms  which  then  appeared,  of  the  former  attach- 
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ment  of  the  citizens  to  the  French  interest.    The  populace,    CH  \p. 
in  the  tumult  made  use  of  the  cry  of  war  commonly  em-      ^*^* 
ployed  by  the  French  troops ;  Mountjoy^  Mountjoy^  God     ^^u 
help  ua  and  our  lord  Lewis.     The  justiciary  made  inquiry 
into   the   disorder;    and   finding  one  Constantine    Fitz- 
Amulf  to  have  been  the  ringleader,  an  insolent  man,  who 
justified  his  crime  in  Hubert's  presence,  he   proceeded 
against  him  by  martial  law,  and  ordered  him  immediately 
to  be  hanged,  without  trial  or  form  of  process/     He  also 
cut  oiF  the  feet  of  some  of  Constantine's  accomplices.^ 

This  act  of  power  was  complained  of  as  an  infringe-  iggg. 
ment  of  the  Great  Charter :  Yet  the  justiciary,  in  a  par- 
liament summoned  at  Oxford,  (for  the  great  councils  about 
this  time  began  to  receive  that  appellation,)  made  no  scru- 
ple to  grant  in  the  king's  name  a  renewal  and  confirmation 
of  that  charter.  When  the  assembly  made  application  to 
the  crown  for  this  favour,  as  a  law  in  those  times  seemed 
to  lose  its  validity  if  not  frequently  renewed,  William  de 
Briewere,  one  of  the  council  of  Regency,  was  so  bold  as 
to  say,  that  those  liberties  were  extorted  by  force,  and 
ought  not  to  be  observed :  But  he  was  reprimanded  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  not  countenanced  by 
the  king  or  his  chief  ministers.'  A  new  confirmation  was 
demanded  and  granted  two  years  after;  and  an  aid, 
amounting  to  a  fifteenth  of  all  moveables,  was  given  by 
the  parliament,  in  return  for  this  indulgence.  The  king 
issued  writs  anew  to  the  sheriffs,  enjoining  the  observance 
of  the  charter ;  but  he  inserted  a  remarkable  clause  in  the 
writs,  that  those  who  paid  not  the  fifteenth  should  not  for 
the  future  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  those  liberties.^ 

The  low  state  into  which  the  crown  was  fallen  made 
it  requisite  for  a  good  minister  to  be  attentive  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  royal  prerogatives^  as  well  as  to  the  secu- 
rity of  public  liberty,  Hubert  applied  to  the  pope,  whd 
had  always  great  authority  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  now 
considered  as  its  superior  lord ;  and  desired  him  to  issue 
a  bull,  declaring  the  king  to  be  of  full  age,  and  entitled  to 
exercise  in  person  all  the  acts  of  royalty •*    In  consequence 
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CHAP,  of  this  declaration,  the  justiciary  resigned  into  Henry V 
^"^  hands  the  two  important  fortresses  of  the  Tower  and 
1222.  Dov^r  castle,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  custody; 
and  he  required  the  other  barons  to  imitate  his  example. 
They  refused  compliance  :  The  earls  of  Chester  and  Albe- 
marle, John  Constable  of  Chester,  John  de  Lacy,  Brian  dc 
I'Isle,  and  William  de  Cantel,  with  some  others,  even 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  surprise  London,  and  met  in  arms 
at  Waltham  with  that  intention  :  But  finding  the  king  pre- 
pared for  defence,  they  desisted  from  their  enterprise. 
When  summoned  to  court  in  order  to  answer  for  their 
conduct,  they  scrupled  not  to  appear,  and  to  confess  the 
design  :  But  they  told  the  king,  that  they  had  no  bad  inten- 
tions against  his  person,  but  only  against  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
whom  they  were  determined  to  remove  from  his  office. 
They  appeared  too  formidable  to  be  chastised ;  and  they 
were  so  little  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  their  first 
enterprise,  that^they  again  met  in  arms  at  Leicester,  m 
order  to  seize  the  king,  who  then  resided  at  Northampton: 
But  Henry,  informed  of  their  purpose,  took  care  to  be  so 
well  armed  and  attended,  that  the  barons  found  it  dan- 
gerous to  make  the  attempt ;  and  they  sat  down  and  kept 
Christmas  in  his  neighbourhood."  The  archbishop  and 
the  prelates,  finding  every  thing  tending  towards  a  civil 
war,  interposed  with  their  authority,  and  threatened  the 
barons  with  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  detaining  the  king's  castles.  This  menace  at  last 
prevailed :  Most  of  the  fortresses  were  surrendered ; 
though  the  barons  complained,  that  Hubert's  castles  were 
soon  after  restored  to  him,  while  the  king  still  kept  theirs 
in  his  own  custody.  There  are  said  to  have  been  H^ 
castles  at  that  time  in  England.® 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  influence  of  the 
prelates  and  the  clergy  was  often  of  great  service  to  the 
public.  Though  the  religion  of  that  age  can  merit  no 
better  name  than  that  of  superstition,  it  served  to  unite 
together  a  body  of  men  who  had  great  sway  over  the  peo- 
ple, and  who  kept  the  community  from  falling  to  pieces, 
by  the  factions  and  independent  power  of  the  nobles.  And 
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irhat  was  of  great  importance,  it  threw  a  mighty  authority    -CHAP, 
into  the  hands  of  men,  who,  by  their  profession,  were  ' 

averse  to  arms  and  violence ;  who  tempered  by  their  me-      jg^g^ 
diatton  the   general  disposition  towards  military  enter- 
prises ;  and  who  still  maintained,  even  amidst  the  shock 
of  arms,  those  secret  links,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
for  human  society  to  subsist. 

Notwithstanding  these  intestine  commotions  in 
England,  and  the  precarious  authority  of  the  crown,  Hen- 
ry was  obliged  to  carry  on  war  in  France ;  and  he  em^ 
ployed  to  that  purpose  the  fifteenth  which  had  been  granted 
him  by  Parliament*  Lewis  VIH»  wHo  had  succeeded  to 
his  father  Philip,  instead  of  complying  with  Henry's 
claim,  who  demanded  the  restitution  of  Normandy,  and 
the  other  provinces  wrested  from  England,  made  an  ir» 
niption  in  Poictou,  took  Rochelle,^  after  a  long  siege, 
and  seemed  determined  to  expel  the  English  from  the  few 
provinces  which  still  remained  to  them*  Henry  sent  over 
his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  together  with  his  brother 
prince  Richard,  to  whom  he  had  granted  the  earldom  of 
Comwal,  which  had  escheated  to  the  crown.  Salisbury 
stopped  the  progress  of  Lewis's  arms,  and  retained  the 
Poictevin  and  Gascon  vassals  in  their  allegiance  :  But  no 
militar}'-  action  of  any  moment  was  performed  on  either 
side.  The  earl  of  Comwal,  after  two  years'  stay  in  Gui- 
enne,  returned  to  England. 

This  prince  was  nowise  turbulent  or  factions  in  his  1227* 
disposition :  His  ruling  passion  was  to  amass  money,  in 
which  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  become  the  richest  sub- 
ject in  Christendom :  Yet  his  attention  to  gain  threw  him 
sometinies  ifito  acts  of  violence,  and  gave  disturbance  to 
the  'government.  There  was  a  manor,  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  earldom  of  Cornwal,  but  had  been 
granted  to  Waleran  de  Ties,  before  Richard  liad  been  in- 
'Vested  with  that'  dignity,  and  while  the  esirldom  remained 
in  the  crown.  Ribhard  claimed  this  manor,  and  expelled 
the  proprietor  by  force  :  Waleran  complained :  The  king 
ordered  his  brother  to  do  justice  to  the  man,  and  restore 
him  to  his. rights :  The  earl  said,  that  he  would  not  sitb- 
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CHAP,  mit  to  these  orders,  till  the  cause  should  be  deeided 
^^^  against  him  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers :  Henry  replied 
that  it  was  first  necessary  to  reinstate  Waleran  in  posses* 
sion,  before  the  cause  could  be  tried ;  and  he  reiterated 
his  orders  to  the  earl.^  We  may  judge  of  the  state  of  the 
government,  when  this  aifair  had  nearly  produced  a  civtt 
war.  The  earl  of  Comwal,  finding  Henry  peremptory  in 
his  command^;  associated  himself  with  the  young  earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  who  was  dis- 
pleased on  account  of  the  "king's  requiring  him  to  deliver 
up  some  royal  castles  which  were  in  his  custody.  These 
two  malcontents  took  into  the  confederacy  the  carls  of 
Chester,  Warrenne,  Glocester,  Hereford,  Warwic,  and 
Ferrers,  who  were  all  disgusted  on  alike  account.'  They 
.assembled  an' army,  which  the  king  had  not  the  power  or 
courage  to  resist ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  his  brother 
satisfaction,  by  grants  of  much  greater  importance  than  the 
manor,  which  had  been  the  first  ground  of  the  quarreL' 

The  character  of  the  king,  as  he  grew  toman's  estate, 
became  every  day  better  known ;  and  he  was  found  in 
every  respect  unqualified  for  maintaining  a  proper  sway 
among  those  turl^ulent  barons,  whom  the  feudal  constitu- 
tion subjected  to  his  authority.  Gentle^  humane,  and 
merciful  even  to  a  fault,  he  seems  to  have  been  steady  in 
no  other  circumstance  of  his  character ;  but  to  have  re- 
ceived every  impression  from  those  who  siurounded  him, 
and  whom  he  loved,  for  the  time,  with  the  most  impra- 
dent  and  most  unreserved  affection.  Without  activity  or 
vigour,  he  was  unfit  to  conduct  war;  without  policy ^r 
art^  he  was  ill  fitted  to  maintain  peace  :  His  resentments, 
.though  hasty  and  violent,  were  not  dreaded,  while  he  waJ 
found  to  drop  them  with  such  facility;  his  friendships 
were  little  valued,  because  they  were  neither  derived  from 
choice,  nor  maintained  with  constancy.  A  proper  pa- 
geant of  state  in  a  regular  monarchy,  where  his  ministers 
could  have  conducted -all  affairs  in  his  name  and  by  his 
authority ;  but  too  feeble  in  those  disorderly  times  to  sway 
a  sceptre,  whose  weight  depended  entirely  on  the  firmncs* 
ind  dexterity  of  the  hand  which  held  it. 

q  Sfc  P4ri%  p.  23S.  rlbith  ^Btt?.. 


The  ablest  and  most  virtuous  minister  that  Henry  ever  CHAP. 
|K>ssessed,  was  Hubert  de  Burgh  ;^  a  man  who  had  been  ^|~: 
steady  to  the  crown  in  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  ^^37. 
thnes,  and  who  yet  showed  no  disposition  in  the  height  of  Hubert  de 
his  power,  to  enslave  or  oppress  the  people.  The  only  ph^sld. 
exceptionable  part  of  his  conduct  is  that  which  is  mention- 
ed by  Matthew  Paris  ;**  if  the  fact  be  really  true,  and 
proceeded  from  Hubert's'  advice,  namely,  the  recalling 
publicly  and  the  annulling  of  the  charter  of  forests,  a 
concession  so  reasonable  in  itself,  and  so  passionately 
claimed  both  by  the  nobility  and  people.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  measure  is  so  unlikely,  both  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  and  character  of  the  minister* 
that  there  is  reason  to  doubt  of  its  reality,  especially  as  it 
is  mentioned  by  no  other  historian.  Hubert,  while  he 
enjoyed  hb  authority,  had  an  entire  ascendant  over  Henry, 
and  was  loaded  with  honours  and  favours  beyond  any 
other,  subject.  Besides  acquiring  the  property  of  many 
castles  and  manors,  he  married  the  eldest  sister  of  the  king 
of  Scots,  was  created  earl  of  Kent,  and,  by  an  unusual 
concession,  was  made  chief  justiciary  of  England  for  life : 
Yet  Henry,  in  a  sudden  caprice,  threw  off  this  faithful  i«3i. 
minister,  and  exposed  him  to  the  violent  persecutions  of 
his  enemies.  Among  other  frivolous  crimes  objected  to 
him,  he  w^s  accused  of  gaining  the  king's  affections  by 
enchantment,  and  of  purloining  from  the  royal  treasury,  a 
gem,  which  bad  the  virtue  to  render  the  wearer  invulne- 
rable, and  of  sending  this  valuable  curiosity  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.^''  The  nQbility,  who  hated  Hubert  pn  account 
of  his  zeal  in  resuming  the  rights  and  possessions  of  the 
crown, .  no  sooner  saw  the  opportunity  favourable,  than 
they  inflamed  the  king's  animosity  against  him,  and  push- 
ed him  to  seek  the  total  ruin  of  hie  minister.  Hubert  took 
sanctuary  in  a  church :  The  king  ordered  him  to  be  drag-? 
ged  from  thenice;  He  recalled  those  order3:  He  after- 
wards renewed  them :  He  was  obliged  by  the  clergy  tp 
restore  him  to  the  sanctuary :  He  constrained  him  soon 
after  to  surrender  himself  prisoner,  and  he  confined  him 
in  the  castle  of  the  Devizes.     Hubert  made  his  escape, 
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CHAP,   was  expelled  the  kingdom,  waa  again  received  into  favour^ 
recovered  a  great  share  of  the  king's  confidence,  but  never 
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showed  any  inclination  to  reinstate  himself  m  power  and 
aadiority.* 
Bishop  of  The  man  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  ol 

|er  mi-  *  the  king  and  kingdom^  was  Peter  bishop  of  Winchesteti 
w^^f .  ^  Poictevin  by  birth,  who  had  been  raised  by  the  late  king, 
and  who  was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  arbitrary  priiir* 
ciples  and  violent  conduct,  than  by  his  courage  and  abilities^ 
'  This  prelate  had  been  left  by  king  John  justiciary  and  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom  during  an  expedition  which  that  prince 
made  into  France ;  and  his  illegal  administration  was  one 
chief  cause  of  that  great  combination  among  the  barons, 
which  finally  extorted  from  the  crown  the  charter  of  liber- 
ties, and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  English  constitution. 
Henry,  though  incapable,  from  his  character,  of  pursuing 
the  same  violent  maxims  which  had  governed  his  father, 
had  imbibed  the  same  arbitrary  principles ;  and  in  prosecu- 
tion of  Peter's  advice,  he  invited  over  a  great  number  of 
Poictevins,  and  other  foreigners,  who,  he  believed,  could 
more  safely  be  trusted  than  the  English,  and  who  seemed 
useful  to  counterbalance  the  great  and  independent  poWer 
of  the  nobility  J  Every  office  and  command  was  bestowed 
0n  these  strangers ;  they  exhausted  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  already  too  much  impoverished;"  they  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  their  insolence,  still  more 
provoking  than  their  power,  drew  on  them  the  hatred  and 
cftvy  of  all  orders  of  men  in  the  kingdom** 

The  barons  formed  a  combination  against  this  odioiu 
ministry,  and  withdrew  from  parliament,  on  pretence  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  ma* 
chinations  of  the  Poictevins.  When  again  summoned  to 
dttend,  they  gave  for  answer,  that  the  king  should  dismiss 
his  foreigners,  otherwise  they  would  drive  both  him  and 
them  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  put  the  crown  on  another 
head  more  worthy  to  wear  it  :^  Such  was  the  style  they 
used  to  their  sovereigli !  They  at  last  came  to  parliament, 
but  so  well  attended^  that  they  seemed  in  a  condition  to 
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preacribe  laws  to  the  king  and  ministry*  Peter  des  CHAP. 
Roches,  however,  had  in  the  interval  found  means  of 
sowiotg  dissension  among  them,  and  of  bringing  over  to 
his  party  the  earl  of  Comwal,  as  well  as  the  earls  of 
Lincoln  and  Chester.  The  confederates  were  discon- 
certed in  dieir  measures :  Richard,  earl  mareschal,  who 
had  succeeded  to  that  dignity  on  the  death  of  hi^  brother  19^. 
W^iam,  was  chased  into  Wales ;  he  thence  Withdrew  into 
Ireland,  where  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the 
contrivance,  of. the  bishop  of  Winchester*^  The  estates  of 
die  more  obnoxious  barons  were  confiscated,  without  legal 
sentence  or  trial  by  their  peers,*^  and  were  bestowed  with  .^ 
a  profuse  liberality  on  the  Poictevins.  Peter  even  carried 
his  insolence  so  far  as  to  declare  publicly,  that  the  barons 
af  England  must  not  pretend  to  put  themselves  on  the 
same  footing  with  those  of  France,  or  assume  the  same 
liberties  and  privileges :  The  monarch  in  the  former 
country  had  a  more  absolute  power  than  in  the  latter*  It 
had  been  more  justifiable  for  him  to  have  said,  that  men, 
90  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  laws,  could 
with  the  worse  grace  claim  any  shelter  or  protection  from 
them. 

,  Whsn  the  king  at  any  time  was  checked  in  his  illegal 
practices,  and  when  the  authority  of  the  Great  Charter 
was  objected  to  him,  be  was  wont  to  reply;  ^'  Why 
^uld  I  observe  this  charter,  which  is  neglected  by  all 
my  grandees,  both  prelates  and  nobility  ?"  It  was  very 
reasonably  said  to  him ;  "  You  ought,  sir,  to  set  them 
the  example.® 

So  violent  a  ministry  as  that  of  the  bishop  of  Win^ 
Chester^  could  not,  be  of  long  duration;  but  its  fall  proi- 
ceeded  at  last  from  the  influence  of  the  church,  not  from 
the  efforts  of  the  nobles.  Edmond,  the  primate,  came  to 
court,  attended  by  many  of  the  other  prelates,  and  repre- 
sented to  the  king  the  pernicious  measures  embraced  by 
Peter  des  Roches,  the  discontents  of  his  people,  the  ruin 
of  his  affairs;-  and,  after  requiring  the  dismission  of  the 
minister,  and  his  associates,  threatened  him  with  excom- 
mumcation  in  case  of  his  refusal.  Henry,  who  knew 
that  an  excommunication  so  agreeable  to   the   sense  of 
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CH  A^.  the  people,  xould  not  fail  of  producing  the  most  dangermis 
effects,  was  obliged  to  submit :  Foreigners  were  banished: 
The  natives  were  restored  to  their  place  in  council :'  The 
primate,  who  was  a  man  of  prudence,  and  who  took  care 
to  execute  the  laws,  and  observe  the  charter  of  liberties, 
Ibore  the  chief  sway  in  the  government. 
i4th*j^'  c  But  the  English  in  vain  flattered  themselves  that  they 
should  be  long  free  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners. 
The  king,  having  married  Eleanor  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Provence,^  was  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  stran- 
King's  pv-  gers  from  that  country,  whom  he  caressed  with  the  fondest 
reSgneii.  affection,  and  enriched  by  an  imprudent  generosity.^  The 
bishop  of  Valence,  a  prelate  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  and 
maternal  uncle  to  the  queen,  was  his  chief  minister,  and 
employed  every  art  to  amass  wealth  for  himself  and  his 
relations.  Peter  of  Savoy,  a  brother  of  the  same  family 
was  invested  in  the  honour  of  Richmond,  and  received  the 
rich  wardship  of  earl  Warrenne  :  Boniface  of  Savoy  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Ma^iy  young  ladiH 
were  invited  over  from  Provence,  and  married  to  the 
chief  noblemen  in  England,  who  were  the  king's  wafds.^ 
And  as  the  source  of  Henry's  bounty  began  to  fail,  his 
Savoyard  ministry  applied  to  Rome,  and  obtained  a  bdll 
permitting  him  to  resume  all  past  grants ;  absolving  hitt 
from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  maintain  them;  even 
enjoining  him  to  make  such  a  resumption,  and  representing 
those  grants  as  invalid,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  which 
ensued  from  them  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  whom  the 
superiority  of  the  kingdom  was  vested.^  The  opposition 
made  to  the  intended  resumption  prevented  it  from  taking 
place;  but  the  nation  saw  the  indignities  to  which  the 
king  was  willing  to  submit,  in  order  to  gratify  the  avidity 
of  his  foreign  favourites.  About  the  same  time  he  pub- 
lished in  England  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  the  emperor  Frederic,  his  brother-in-law  J 
and  said  in  excuse,  that,  being  the  pope's  vassal^  he  was 
obliged  by  his  allegiance  to  obey  all  the  comtnands  of  his 
holiness.      In  this  weak  rei^  when  any  neighbouring 
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pojl^tate  in^uked  the  king's  dommipns,  instead  of  tak-    chap. 
isg  revenge  for  the  injury,   he  complained  to  the  pope  as  ^^^^^.^ 
his  superior  lord,  and  begged  him  to  give  protection  to      1236. 
hit}  vassal-'^ 

Th£  resentment  of  the  English  barons  roae  high  at  Grievan- 
the  preference  given  to  foreigners ;  but  no  remonstrance 
or  complaint  could  ever  prevail  on  the  king  to  abandon 
them,  ,or  even  to  moderate  his  attachment  towards  them. 
After  the  Proven^^  and  Savoyards  might  have  been  sup- 
posed pretty  well  satiated  with  the  dignities  and  riches 
which  they  had  acquired,  a  new  set  of  hungry  foreigners 
were  invited  over,  and  shared  among  them  those  favours, 
which  the  king  ought  in  policy  to  have  conferred  on  the 
English  nobility,  by  whom  his  government  could  have 
been  supported  and  defended*  His  mother,  Isabella,  who 
had  been  unjustly  taken  by  the  late  king  from  the  count 
de  la  Mar<^he,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  was  no  sooner 
mistress,  of  herself  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  than  she 
married  that  nobleman ;"  and  she  had  born  him  four  sons,  mr. 
Guy,  WilUam,. Geoffrey,  and  Aymer,  whom  she  sent  ovei' 
to  England  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  brother.  The 
gCKxl-natured  and  affectionate  disposition  pf  Henry  was 
moved  at  the  sight  of  such  near  relations ;  and  he  consi- 
dered neither  his  own  circumstances,  nor  the  inclinations 
of  his  people,  in  the  honours  and  riches  which  he  con- 
ibrred  upon  them.^  Complaints  rose  as  high  against  the 
i^redit  of  the  Gascon,  as  ever  they  had  done  against  that 
of  the  Poictevin  ^d  of  the  Savoyard  favourites ;  and  to 
a  nation  prejudiced  against  them,  all  their  measures  ap- 
peared exceptionable  and  criminal.  Violations  of  the 
Great  Charter  were  frequently  mentioned ;  and  it  is  in- ' 
jleed  more  than  probable,  that  foreigners,  ignorant  of  the 
laws,  and  relying  on  the  boundless  affections  of  a  weak 
prince,  would,  in  an  age  when  a  regular  administration 
was  not  ^my  where  known,  pay  more  attention  to  their 
present  interest  than  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  i^ 
reported,  that  the  Poictevins  and  other  strangers,  when 
the  laws  were  at  any  time  appealed  to,  in  opposition  to 
their  oppressions,  i^crupled  not  to  reply,  What  did  the  Eag- 
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CHAP,    llsh  laws  signify  to  them  ?   They  minded  them  not.     Attd 
^J^  as  words  are  often  more  offensive  than  acticHts^  this  opea 
1247.      contempt  of  the  English  tended  much  to   aggravate  the 
general  discontent,  and  made  every  act  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  the  foreigners  appear  not  only  an  injury,  but  a& 
aifront  to  them.^ 

I    RECKON   not   among  the  violations   of  the  Great 
Charter  some  arbitrary  exertions  of  prerogative  to  whidi 
Henry's  necessities  pushed  him,  and  which,  without  pro* 
ducing  any  discontent,  were  uniformly  continued  by  all 
his  successors,  till  the   last  century.     As  the  parliament 
often  refused  him  supplies,   and  that  in  a  manner  some- 
what rude  and  indecei^t,"^  he  obliged  his  opulent  subjects, 
particularly  the  citizens  of  London,  to  grant  him  loans  of 
money :  and  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  the  same  want 
of  economy  which  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  bor* 
rowing,  would  prevent  him  from  being  very  punctual  in  i3» 
repayment/     He   demanded  benevolences,  or  pretended 
voluntary  contributions,   from  his  nobility  and  prelates/ 
He  was  the  first  king  of  England  since  the  conquest,  that 
could  fairly  be  said  to  lie  under  the  restraint  of  law ;  and 
he  was  also  the  first  that  practised  the  dispensing  power, 
and  employed  the  clause  of  non  obstante  in  his  grants  and 
patents.     When  objections  were  made  to  this  novelty,  he 
replied,  that  the  pope  exercised  that  authority ;  and  why 
might  not  he  imitate  the  example  i    But  the  abuse  which 
the  pope  made  of  his  dispensing  power,  in  violating  the 
canons  of  general  councils,  in  invading  the  privileges  and 
customs  of  all  particular  churches,  and  in  usurping  on  the 
rights  of  patrons,  was  more  likely  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  people,  than  to  reconcile  them  to  a  similar  practice  ia 
their  civil  government.     Roger  de  Thurkesby,  onte  ot  the 
king's  justices,  was  so  displeased  with  the  precedent,  that 
he  exclaimed,  Alas  !  -what  times  are  we  JaUen  into  ?    Be** 
holdy  the  civil  court  is  corrupted  in  imitation  of  the  ecde* 
siastical^  and  the  river  is  poisoned  from  that  fountain* 

The  king's  partiality  and  profuse  bounty  to  his  foreign 
relations,  and  to  their  friends  and,  favourites,  would  hate 
appeared  more  tolerable  to  the  English,  had  any  thing 
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keen  done  meanwhile  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  i  or    char 

had  Henry's  etJterprises  in  foreign  countries  been  attended  ^^1^!, 

with  anjr  suecess  or  glory  to  himself  or  to  the  public :   At     l^^^ 

least,  such  military  talents  in  the  king  would  hav«  served  \ 

to  keep  his  barons  in  awe^  and  have  given  weight  and  autho*^  i 

rity  to  his  government*  But  though  he  declared  war  against  ' 

I«ewis  IX.  in  1343,  and  made  an  expedition  into  Guienne^  \ 

upon  the  invitation  of  his  father-in-law,  the  count  de  U 

Marches  who  promised  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces  $  \ 

he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts   against  that  great 

aiOHiarch,  was  worsted  at  Taillebourgh,  was  deserted  by 

his  allies,  lost  what  remained  to  him  of  Poictou,  and  was 

obliged  to  return,  with  loss  of  honour  into  England.*   Th^ 

Gascon  nobility  were  attached  to  the  English  govemmenti 

because  the  distance  of  their  sovereign  allowed  them  to 

lemain  in  a  state  of  almost  total  independence  :   And  they     I^X 

daimed,  sonae  time  after,  Henry's  protection  against  an 

invasion  which  the  king  of  Castile  made  upon  that  terri^ 

tory.    lienry  returned  into  Guienne,  and  was  more  suc-^ 

ctssful  in  this  expedition ;  but  he  thereby  involved  him* 

self  and  his   nobility  in  an  enormous  debt,   which  both 

ilKreased  their  discontents,  and  exposed  him  to  greater 

danger  from  their  enterprises.^ 

Want  of  economy,  and  an  ill  judged  liberality,  wero 
Uexffy's  great  defects ;  and  his  debts,  even  before  this  t%-* 
peditioQ,  had  become  so  troublesome,  that  he  sold  all  hior 
jAate  and  jewels,  in  order  to  discharge  them.  When  thia 
expedient  was  first  proposed  to  him,  he  asked,  where  he 
should  .find  purchasers.^  It  was  replied  the  citizens  of 
London*  On  my  xvordy  said  he,  if  the  treasury  of  AuguS" 
tu%  were  brought  to  sale,  the  citizens  are  able  to  be  the  pur" 
chasers :  These  clowns,  who  assume  to  themselves  the  name 
9/  barons,  abound  in  every  thing,  while  wfi  are  reduaed  to 
i^essities.^  And  he  was  thenceforth  observed  to  be 
au>re  forward  and  greedy  in  his  exactions  upon  the 
ritizens.* 

But  the  grievances   which  the  English  during  this  Seclesiasii, 
nign  had  reason  to  complain  of  in  the  civil  government,  aneS^^^ 

t  M  Paris,  p.  S53,  S94.  398,  sgQ.  405.    W.  Heming,  p.  574.     Cbron.  Dunit 
▼oL  i.  p.  153.  u  M.  Parw,  p.  614. 
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CHAP.  Vietti  to  have  been  still  less  burdensome  than  those  whidi 
they  suffered  from  the  usurpations  and  exactions  of  the, 
court  of  Rome,'  On  the  death  of  Langton  in  1328,  the 
tnonks  of  Christ  Church  elected  Walter  dc  Hemesham, 
one  of  their  own  body,  for  his  successor:  But  as  Henry  re* 
fused  to  confirm  the  election,  the  p€>pe,  at  his  desire,  an- 
nulled it  'J  and  immediately  appointed  Richard  chanceUwr 
of  Lincoln^  for  archbishop,  without  waiting  for  a  new 
election.  On  the  death  of  Richard  in  1231,  the  monb 
elected  Ralph  de  Neville  bishop  of  Chichester;  and 
though  Henry  was  much  pleased  with 'the  election,  the 
pope,  who  thought  that  prelate  too  much  attached  ta 
the  crown,  assumed  the  power  of  annulling  his  election.* 
He  rejected  two  clergymen  more,  whom  the  monks  had 
successively  chosen ;  and  he  at  last  told  them,  that,  if  they 
Would  elect  Edmond  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Salisbury, 
he  would  confirm  their  choice;  and  his  nomination  w» 
complied  with.  The  pope  had  the  prudence  to  appoifit 
both  times  very  worthy  primates ;  but  men  could  not  for- 
bear observing  his  intention  of  thus  drawing  gradually  to 
himself  the  right  of  bestowing  that  important  dignity. - 

The  avarice,  however,  more  than  the  ambition,  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  been  in  this  age  die  ground 
of  general  complaint.  The  papal  ministers  finctiilg  a  vast 
stock  of  power  amassed  by  their  predecessors,  were  desir- 
ous of  fuming  it  to  immediate  profit,  which  they  enjoyed 
at  home,  rather  than  of  enlarging  their  authority  in  dis- 
tant countries,  where  they  never  intended  to  reside* 
Every  thing  was  become  venal  in  the  Roh^isk  taribunalsi 
simony  was  openly  practiced ;  no  favours,  and  even  no 
justice,  could  be  obtained  without  a  bribe,  the  highest 
bidder  was  sure  to  have  the  prefeTence,  without  regard 
either  to  the  merits  of  tlie  person  or  of  the  cause;  and 
besides  the  usual  perversions^of  right  in  the  decision  Df 
controversies,  the  pope  openly  assumed  an  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  authority  of  setting  aside,  by  the  plenitude 
of  his  apostolic  power,  all  particular  rules,  and  all  privi- 
leges of  patrons,  churches,  and  convents.  On  pretence 
of  remedying  these  abuses,  pope  Honorius,  in  1226,  com- 

y  M.  Paris,  p.  244..  z  Ibid,  p,  «54. 
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^pilaiiimg  of  the  paverty  of  the  sec  as  the  source  of  all    GUKV. 
grievances,  demanded  from  every  cathedral  two. of  the      ^^^* 
best  prebends,  and  from  every  convent  two  monks'  por-      jggj 
"tions,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  perpetual  and  settled  revenue,  of 
die  papal  crown :   But  all  men  b^ing  sensible  that  the  re- 
Tenue  would  continue  for  ever,  the  abuses  immediately 
return,  his  demand  was  unanimously  rejected.      About 
'three  years  after,  the  pope  demanded  and  obtained  the 
tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which  he  levied  in  a 
very  oppressive  manner;   requiring  payment  before  the 
clergy  had   drawn  their   rents   or   tythes,    and    sending 
^bout  usurers,  who  advanced  them  the  money  at  exor- 
bitant interest.      In   the   year    1240,   Otho,   the  legate, 
having  in  vain  attempted  the  clergy  in  a, body,  obtained 
separately,   by  intrigues  and  menaces,  large  sums  from 
the  prelates  and  convents,  and  on  bis  departure  is  said  to 
jiave  carried  more  money  out  of  the  kingdom  diao  be  kft 
in  it.       This  experiment  was  renewed  four  years  after 
with,  success  by  Martin  the  nuncio,  who  brought  froi^ 
Some   powers  of  suspending  and   excommunicating  all 
clergymen   that  refused   to    comply  with  his   demanda. 
The   king,  who  relied  on  the  pope  for  the  support  of 
iis  tottering  authority,  never  failed  to  countenance  thpsp 
exactions. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  chief  benefices  of  the  kingdom 
were  conferred  on  Italians ;  great  numbers  of  that  nation 
were  sent  over  at.  one  time  to  be  provided  for  ;  non-trqsi- 
dence.and  pluralities  were  carried  to  an  enormous  height ; 
Mansel,  the  king's  chaplain,  is  computed  to  have  held  at 
once  seven  hundred  ecclesiastical  livings ;  and  the  abuses 
becanne  so  evident  as  to  be  palpable  to  the  blindness  of  su- 
perstition itself.  The  people,  entering  into  associations, 
rose  a^unst  the  Italian  clergy ;  pillaged  the  barons ;  wasted 
their  lands ;  insulted  the  persons  of  such  of  them  as  they 
Ibund  in  the  kingdom ;'  and  when  the  jv^stice  made  inquiry 
into  the  authors  of  this  disorder,  the  guilt  was  found  to 
involve  so  many,  and  those  of  such  high  rank,  that  it 
passed  unpunished.  At  last,  when  Innocent  IV.  ii^  1245, 
called  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  in  order  to  excommuni* 

a  Rymer,  vol.  i,  p.  323.     M.  Piiris,  p.  255.  257. 
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CHAH.    cate  the  emperor  Frederic,  the  king  and  nobility  sentov^r 
'      agents  to  complain  before  the  council  of  the  rapacity  of 


N 


|(^l^  the  Romish  church.  They  re{»-esented,  among  many  other 
grievances,  that  the  benefices  of  the  Italian  clergy  in  Eng* 
land  had  been  estimated,  and  were  found  to  amount  to 
60,000  marks^  a  year,  a  sum  which  exceeded  the  annual 
ffe venue  of  the  crown  itself.®  They  obtained  only  an -eva- 
sive answer  from  the  pope ;  but  as  mention  had  been  made 
before  the  council,  of  the  feudal  subjecuon  of  England,  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  the  English  agents,  at  whose  bnaid  w«a 
Roger  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  exclaimed  against  the  pre« 
tension,  and  insisted,  that  king  John  had  no  right,  widiout 
the  consent  of  his  barons,  to  subject  the  kingdom  to  so 
ignominious  a  servitude.*^  The  popes,  indeed,  afraid  of 
carrying  matters  too  far  against  England,  seem  thenceforth 
to  have  little  insisted  on  that  pretension. 

This  check,  received  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  was  not 
«ble  to  stop  the  court  of  Rome  in  its  rapacity :  Innocent 
exacted  the  revenues  of  all  vacant  benefices,  the  twentiedi 
of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  without  exception ;  the  third 
of  such  as  exceeded  a  hundred  marks  a  year,  and  the  half 
of  such  as  were  possessed  by  non-residents**  He  claimed 
the  goods  of  all  intestate  clergymen '/  he  pretended  a  tide 
to  inherit  all  money  gotten  by  usury ;  he  levied  benevo* 
lences  upon  the  people ;  and  when  the  king,  contrary  to 
his  usual  practice,  prohibited  these  exactions,  he  threaten* 
ed  to  pronounce  against  him  the  same  censures  which  he 
had  emitted  against  the  emperor  Frederic* 

:12S5.  But  the  most  oppressive  expedient  employed  by  the 

pope,  was  the  embarking  of  Henry  in  a  project  for  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  or  Sicily  on  this  side  the  Fare,  as  it 
was  called ;  an  enterprise  which  threw  much  dishonour 
on  th€i  king,  and  involved  him,  during  some  years,  in  greas^ 
trouble  and  expense.  The  Romish  church  taking  advant? 
tage  of  favourable  incidents,  had  reduced  the  kingdom  of 
jSicily  to  the  same  state  of  feudal  vassalage  which  she  pre* 

b  Innopeot's  bull  in  Rmaer,  rtA.  i.  p.  471,  wcyt  onty  50,000  marics  9  y««r. 

p  M.  Paris,  p.  45 1 .  I'he  customs  were  part  of  Henry's  revenue,  andamouat- 
gd  to  G<!M)0  pounds  a  year  :  They  were  at  first  small  sums  paid  by  the  merchants 
for  the  use  of  the  king's  warehouses,  measures,  weights,  &c.  See  Gilbert's  His- 
tory of  the  Excheq.  p.  Uli.  d  M.  Paris,  p.  ^.  e  M.  Paris,  p.  489. 
^nn.  Burt,  305,  373.           i M.  P^s,  p.  474.           «  M,P«]»».(.  ^oT 
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tended  to  extend  over  England,  and  which,  by  reason  of  CHAK 
the  distance,  as  well  as  high  spirit  of  this  latter  kingdom,  ^}1l 
.she  was  not  able  to  mountain.     After  the  death  of  the  em-^      ^^^ 
peror  Frederic  IL  the  miceession  of  Sicily  devolved  to 
Canradine^  grandscm  of  diat  monarch ;  and  Mainfroy,  his 
natural  son,  under  pretence  of  governing  the  kingdom  dur« 
ing  the  minority  of  the  prince,  had  formed  a  scheme  of 
establishing  his*  own  authority.     Pope  Innocent,  who  had 
carried  on  violent  war  against  die  emperor  Frederic,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  dispos^ss  him  of  his  Italian  domi* 
fiitms,  still  continued  hostilities  against  his  grandson ;  but 
being  disappointed  in  all  his  schemes  by  the  activity  and 
artifices  of  Mainfroy,  he  found,  that  his  own  force  alone 
was  not  sufficient  to  bring  to  a  happy  issue  so  great  an  en- 
terprise*    He  pretended  to  di^ose  of  the  Sicilian  crown, 
both  as  superior  lord  of  that  particular  kingdom,  and  as 
ricar  of  Christ,  to  whom  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were 
subjected ;  and  he  made  a  tender  of  it  to  Richard  earl  of 
Comwal,  whose  immense  riches,  he  flattered  himself,  would 
be  aide  to  support  the  military  operations  against  Main- 
froy*    As  Richard  had  the  prudence  to  refuse  the  pre- 
salt,'*  he  applied  to  the  king,  whose  levity  and  thoughtless 
disposition  gave  Innocent  more  hopes  of  success ;  and  he 
offered  him  the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his  second  son  Ed- 
asond/     Henry,  allured  by  so  magnificent  a  present,  with- 
out reflecting  on  the  consequences,  without  consulting 
«Aer  with  his  brother  or  the  parliament,  accepted  of  the 
insidious  proposal ;  and  gave  the  pope  unlimited  credit  to 
expend  whatever  sums  he  thought  necessary  for  complet- 
ing the  conquest  of  Sicily.     Innocent,  who  was  engaged 
by  his  own  interests  to  wage  war  with  Mainfroy,  was  glad 
to  carry  on  his  enterprises  at  the  expense  of  his  ally: 
Alexander  IV.  who  succeeded  him  in  the  papal  throne, 
continued  the  same  policy :   And  Henry  was  surprised  to 
find  himself  on  a  sudden  involved  in  an  immense  debt, 
which  he  had  never  been  consulted  in  contracting.     The 
sum  already  amounted  to  135,541  marks  beside  interest  :* 
And  he  had  the  prospect,  if  he  answered  this  demand,  of 
being  soon  loaded  with  more  exorbitant  expenses ;  if  he 

ti  M.  Paris,  p.  610.  i  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  50S.  512.  590.    M.  Paris,  p.  599. 
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CHAP,   refused  it,  of  both  incurring  the  pope's  displeasure,  tnd 
^^^Ls  losing  the  crown  of  Sicily  which  he  hoped  soon  to  have 
1255.     ^^^  gl^T  ^f  fixing  on  the  head  of  his  son. 

He  applied  to  the  parliament  for  supplies ;  and  that  he 
might  be  sure  not  to  meet  with  opposition,  he  sent  no  writs 
to  the  more  refractory  barons  :  But  even  those  who  were 
summoned,  sensible  of  the  ridiculous  cheat  imposed  by 
the  pope,  determined  not  to  lavish  their  money  on  such 
chimerical  projects  ;  and  making  a  pretext  of  the  absence 
of  their  brethren,  they  refused  to  take  the  king's  demands 
into  consideration.*  In  this  extremity  the  clergy  were 
his  only  resource ;  and  as  both  their  temporal  and  spin* 
tual  sovereign  concurred  in  loading  them,  they  were  ill  aUe 
to  defend  themselves  against  this  united  authority. 

The  pope  published  a  crusade  for  the  conquest  of 
Sicily;  and  required  every  one  who  had  taken  the  cross 
against  the  infidels,  or  had  vowed  to  advance  money  for 
that  service,  to  support  the  war  against  Mainfroy,  a  more 
terrible  enemy,  as  he  pretended,  to  the  Christian  faidi 
than  any  Saracen."*  He  levied  a  tenth  on  ail  ecclesiasticid 
benefices  in  England  for  three  years ;  and  gave  orders  to 
excommunicate  all  bishops  who  made  not  punctual  pay- 
ment. He  granted  to  the  king  the  goods  of  intestate  cler- 
gymen ;  the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices ;  the  revenues 
of  all  non-residents.'*  But  these  taxations,  being  levied 
by  some  rule,  were  deemed  less  grievous  than  another 
imposition,  which  arose  from  the  suggestion  of  the  bishop 
of  Hereford,  and  which  might  have  opened  the  door  to 
endless  and  intolerable  abuses. 

This  prelate,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Rome  by  a 
deputation  from  the  English  church,  drew  bills  of  differ- 
ent values,  but  amounting  in  the  whole  to  150,540  marks, 
on  all  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  kingdom;  and  grant- 
ed these  bills  to  Italian  merchants,  who  it  was  pretended 
had  advanced  money  for  the  service  of  the  war  against 
Mainfroy .°  As  there  was  no  likelihood  of  the  English 
prelates  submitting,  without  compulsion,  to  such  an  extra^ 
ordinary  demand,  Rustand  the  legate  was  charged  with 
the  commission  of,  employing  authority  to  that  purpose  ; 

1  M.  Pj»ris,  p.  614.  m  Bymer,  vol.  i.  p.  547,  548,  &c.  n  Rymer, 

vol.  i.  p.  597,  5n.  e  M.  Pwib,  p.  619.  628.    Cferon.  T.  Wjkea,  p.  54. 
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and  he  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  chap. 
whom  he  acquainted  with  the  pleasure  of  the  pope  and  of  ^_^^LL- 
the  king.  Great  were  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the  ^255, 
assembly :  The  bishop  of  Worcester  exclaimed,  that  he 
would  lose  his  life  rather  than  comply :  The  bishop  of 
London  said,  that  the  pope  and  king  were  more  powerful 
than  he :  but  if  his  mitre  were  taken  off  his  head,  he 
would  clap  on  a  helmet  in  its  place.^  The  legate  was  no 
less  violent  on  the  other  hand;  and  he  told  the  assembly 
in  plain  terms,  that  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  pope,  and  he  might  dispose  of  then\,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  as  he  saw  proper."*  In  the  end,  the 
bishops  and  abbots,  being  threatened  with  excommunica- 
tion, which  made  all  their  revenues  fall  into  the  king's 
hands,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  exaction :  And  the 
only  mitigation  which  the  legate  allowed  them  was,  that 
the  tenths  already  granted  should  be  accepted  as  a  partial 
payment  of  the  bills.  But  the  money  was  still  insufficient 
for  the  pope's  purpose :  The  conquest  of  Sicily  was  as 
remote  as  ever :  The  demands  which  came  from  Rome 
were  endless :  Pope  Alexander  became  so  urgent  a  credi- 
tor, that  he  sent  6ver  a  legate  to  England ;  threatening  the 
kingdom  with  an  interdict,  and  the  king  with  excommuai- 
cation,  if  the  arrears  which  he  pretended  to  be  due  to  him 
were  not  instantly  remitted."^  And  at  last  Henry,  sensible 
of  the  cheat,  began  to  think  of  breaking  oiF  the  agree- 
ment, and  of  resigning  into  the  pope's  hands  that  crown 
which  it  was  not  intended  by  Alexander  that  he  or  his 
family  should  ever  enjoy.* 

The  earl  of  Comwal  had  now  reason  to  value  himself  Earl  ©f 
en  his  foresight,  in  refusing  the  fraudulent  bargain  with  eiecte<f 
Rome,  and  in  preferring  the  solid  honours  of  an  opulent  jtjngof  ifi« 
and  powerful  prince  of   the   blood  of   England,  to  the 
empty  and  precarious  glory  of  a  foreign  dignity.     But 
he  had  not  always  firmness   sufficient  to  adhere  to  this 
resolution :    His    vanity  and  ambition  prevailed  at  last 
ever  his  prudence  and  his  avarice ;  and  he  was  engaged 
in  an  enterprise  no  less  expensive  and  vexatious  than  that 
of  his  brother,  and  not  attended  with  much  greater  pro- 

p  M.  Paris,  p.  614.  q  Ibid.  p.  619.  FRymer,^©!.  >.  p,  6S4v 
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CHAP,    bability  of  success.     The  immense  opulence  of  Ridilord 
'    *     having  made  the  German  princes  cast  their  eye  on  him  as 


j^^^  a  candidate  for  the  empire,  he  was  tempted  to  expend  vast 
sums  of  money  on  his  election ;  and  he  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  be  chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  which  seemed  to  ren^ 
der  his  succession  infallible  to  the  Imperial  throne.  He 
went  over  to  Germany,  and  carried  out  of  the  kingdom 
no  less  a  sum  than  seven  hundred  thousand  marks,  if  we 
may  credit  the  account  given  by  some  ancient  authors,* 
which  is  probably  much  exaggerated.*  His  money,  while 
it  lasted,  procured  him  friends  and  partisans  :  But  it  wa« 
soon  drained  from  him  by  the  avidity  of  the  German 
princes ;  and  having  no  personal  or  family  connexions  in 
that  country,  and  no  solid  foundation  of  power,  he  found 
at  last  that  he  had  lavished  away  the  frugality  of  a  whole 
life,  in  order  to  procure  a  splendid  tide ;  and  that  his  ^>- 
sence  from  England  joined  to  the  weakness  of  his  brother's 
government,  gave  reins  to  the  factious  and  turbulent  dia-^ 
positions  of  the  English  barons,  and  involved  his  own 
country  and  family  in  great  calamities. 

The  successful  revolt  of  the  nobility  from  king  John, 


the  barons.  ^^^  their  imposing  on  him  and  his  successors  limitations 
of  their  royal  power,  had  made  them  feel  their  own  weight 
and  importance,  had  set  a  dangerous  precedent  of  resist* 
ance,  and  being  followed  by  a  long  minority,  had  impo«» 
verished  as  well  as  weakened  that  crown,  which  they  were 
at  last  induced  from  the  fear  of  worse  consequences,  to 
replace  on  the  head  of  young  Henry.  In  the  king's  situ- 
ation, either  great  abilities  and  vigour  were  requisite  to 
overawe  the  barons,  or  great  caution  and  reserve  to  give 
them  no  pretence  for  complaints ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  prince  was  possessed  of  neither  of  these  talents* 


sM.  Paris,  p.  638.  The  same  author,  a  few  pages  before,  makes  Riohard't 
treasures  amount  to  little  more  than  half  the  sum,  p.  634.  The  king's  dissipaf 
lions  and  expenses,  throughout  his  whole  i*eign  according  to  the  same  author^ 
l»ad  amounted  only  to  about  940,000  marks,  p.  638. 

t  The  sums  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  who  wei'C  almost  all  monks,  arc 
often  improbable,  and  never  consistent.  But  we  know,  from  an  infallible  autho- 
rity, the  public  remonstranees  to  the  council  of  Lyons,  that  the  king's  reveimea 
were  below  60,000  marks  a  year.  His  brotlter  therefore  could  have  never  1h:«« 
master  of  700,000  marks ;  especially  as  he  did  not  sell  his  estates  in  Gnglaiid,  at 
we  learn  from  the  same  author  :  And  we  hear  afterwards  of  his  onlerias  ail  his 
woods  to  be  out,  in  oi*(ler  to  satisfy  the  rapaeit;-  os'  the  (verman  piinoet:  His 
succeeded  to  the  earldoi^  of  Comwat  aud  his  other  rereiities. 
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He  had  not  prudence  to  choose  right  measures ;  he  wanted  CHAP. 
eveu  that  constancy  which  sometimes  giv^s  weight  to  wrong  ^^JiJL. 
ones;  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  favourites,  who  were  ^255. 
always  foreigners ;  he  lavished  on  them  without  discretion 
his  diminished  revenue ;  and  finding  that  his  barons  in- 
dulged their  disposition  towards  tyranny,  and  observed  not 
.  to  their  own  vassals  the  same  rules  which  they  had  impo- 
sed on  the  crown,  he  was  apt,  in  his  administration,  to 
neglect  all  the  salutary  articles  of  the  Great  Charter;^ 
which  he  remarked  to  be  so  little  regarded  by  his  nobility* 
This  conduct  had  extremely  lessened  his  authority  in  the 
kingdom;  had  multiplied  complaints  against  him;  and 
had  frequently  exposed  him  to  affronts,  and  even  to  dauu 
gerous  attempts  upon  his  prerogative.  In  the  year  1244^ 
when  he  desired  a  supply  from  parliament,  the  barons, 
complaining  of  the  frequent  breaches  of  the  Great  Char- 
ter, and  of  the  many  fruitless  applications  which  they  hacj 
formerly  made  for  the  redress  of  this  and  other  grievances, 
demanded  in  return  that  he  should  give  them  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  great  justiciary  and  of  the  chancellor,  to  whose 
hands  chiefly  the  administration  of  justice  was  committed : 
And,  if  we  may  credit  the  historian,^  they  had  formed  the 
plan  of  other  limitations,  as  well  as  of  associations  to 
maintain  them,  which  would  have  reduced  the  king  to  b^ 
an  absolute  cipher,  and  have  held  the  crown  in  perpetual 
pupillage  and  dependence^  The  king,  to  satisfy  them, 
would  agree  to  nothing  but  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  and 
a  general  permission  to  excommunicate  all  the  violaters  of 
it :  And  he  received  no  supply,  except  a  scutage  of  twenty 
shillings  on  each  knight's  fee  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter  to  the  king  of  Scotland ;  a  burthen  which  was 
expressly  annexed  to  their  feudal  tenures. 

Four  years  after,  in  a  full  parliament,  when  Henry* 
demanded  a  new  supply,  he  was  openly  reproached  with  a 
breach  of  his  word,  and  the  frequent  violations  of  the 
charter.  He  was  asked  whether  he  did  not  blush  to  de-' 
sire  any  aid  from  his  people  whom  he  professedly  hated 
and  despised,  to  whom  on  all  occasions  he  preferred  ^lien^ 
!md  foreigners,  and  who  groaned  under  the  oppressjc^n^ 

• 

a  M.  Paris,  p.  432. 
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CHAP,    which  he  cither  permitted  or  exerci3ed  over  them.     He 
was  told  that,  besides  disparaging  his  nobility  by  forcing 


J $55.  them  to  contract  unequal  and  mean  marriages  with  stran- 
gers, no  rank  of  men  was  so  low  as  to  escape  vexations 
from  him  or  his  ministers ;  that  even  the  victuals  consu- 
med in  his  household,  the  clothes  which  himself  and  his  ser- 
vants wore,  still  more  the  wine  which  they  used,  were  all 
taken  by  violence  from  the  lawful  owners,  and  no  compen- 
sation was  ever  made  them  for  the  injury;  that  foreign 
merchants,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  infamy  of  the  king- 
dom, shunned  the  English  harbours,  as  if  they  were  pos- 
sessed by  pirates,  and  the  commerce  with  all  nations  was 
thus  cut  off  ^by  these  acts  of  violence ;  that  loss  was  added 
to  loss,  and  injury  to  injury,  while  the  merchants,  who  had 
been  despoiled  of  their  goods,  were  also  obliged  to  carry 
them  at  their  own  charge  to  whatever  place  the  king  was 
pleased  to  appoint  them ;  that  even  the  poor  fishermen  on 
the  coast  could  not  escape  his  oppressions  and  those  of  his 
courtiers;  and  finding  that  they  had  not  full  liberty  to 
dispose  of  their  commodities  in  the  English  market,  were 
frequently  constrained  to  carry  them  to  foreign  ports,  and 
to  hazard  all  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  rather  than  those 
which  awaited  them  from  his  oppressive  emissaries ;  and 
that  his  very  religion  was  a  ground  of  complaint  to 
his  subjects,  while  they  observed  that  the  waxen  tapers 
and  splendid  silks,  employed  in  so  many  useless  proces- 
sions, were  the  spoils  which  he  had  forcibly  ravished  from 
the  true  owners."*  Throughout  this  remonstrance,  in  which 
the  complaints  derived  from  an  abuse  of  the  ancient  right 
of  purveyance  may  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat  exagge- 
rated, there  appears  a  strange  mixture  of  regal  tyranny  in 
the  practices  which  gave  rise  to  it:,  and  of  aristocratical 
*iberty,  or  rather  licentiousness,  in  the  expressions  employ- 
ed by  the  parliament.  But  a  mixture  of  this  kind  is  obr 
serv^ble  in  all  the  ancient  feudal  governments;  and  both 
of  them  proved  equally  hurtful  to  the  people. 

As  the  king,  in  answer  to  their  remonstrance,  gave 
the  parliament  only  good  words  and  fair  promises,  at-r 
fended  with   the  most  humble  submissions,  which  thev 

yf  M.  Paris,  p.  498.    See  fgurther,  p.  57S.    M.  West,  p.  3^i, 
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had  oi^en  found  deceitful,  he  obtained  at  that  time  no  CHAl^. 
supply;  and  therefore  in  the  year  1253,  when  he  found ^^ri* 
himself  again  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  par-  ^^^^ 
liament,  he  had  provided  a  new  pretence,  which  he  deemed 
infallible,  and  taking  the  vow  of  a  crusade,  he  demanded 
their  assistance  in  that  pious  enterprise.^  The  parliament 
however  for  some  time  hesitated  to  comply ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  order  sent  a  deputation,  consisting  of  four 
prelates,  the  primate,  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Sa- 
lisbury, and  Carlisle,  in  order  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
his  frequent  violations  of  their  privileges,  the  oppressions 
with  which  he  had  loaded  them  and  all  his  subjects,^  and 
the  unqanonical  and  forced  elections  which  were  made  to 
vacant  dignities.  "  It  is  true,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  have 
"  been  somewhat  faiilty  in  this  particular :  I  obtruded  you 
"  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  upon  your  see :  I  was  obliged 
"  to  employ  both  entreaties  and  menaces,  my  lord  of  A^in- 
"  Chester,  to  have  you  elected :  My  proceedings,  I  con* 
"  fess,  were  very  irregular,  my  lords  of  Salisbury  and 
"  Carlisle,  when  I  raised  you  from  the  lowest  stations  to 
"  your  present  dignities ;  I  am  determined  henceforth  to 
*'  correct  these  abuses ;  and  it  will  also  become  you,  in 
"  order  to  make  a  thorough  reformation,  to  resign  youf 
"  present  benefices ;  and  try  to  enter  again  in  a  more  re- 
"  gular  and  canonical  manner.'"  The  bishops,  sturprised 
at  these  unexpected  sarcasms,  replied,  that  the  question 
was  not  at  present  how  to  correct  past  errors,  but  to  avoid 
them  for  the  future.  The  king  promised  redress  both  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  grievances;  and  the  parliament  in 
return  agreed  to  grant  him  a  supply,  a  tenth  of  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices,  and  a  scutage  of  three  marks  on  each 
knight's  fee :  But  as  they  had  experienced  his  frequent 
breach  of  promise,  they  required  that  he  should  ratify  the 
Great  Charter  in  a  manner  stiU  more  authentic  and  more 
solenrn  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto, employed.  All 
the  prelates  and  abbots  were  assembled :  They  held  burn- 
ing tapers  in  their  hands :  The  Great  Charter  was  read 
before  them :  They  denounced  the  sentence  of  excommu" 
nieation  against  every  one  who  should  thenceforth  violate 

X  M.  Paris,  p.  518.  558.  568.    Cbcon.  Danst  TOl.  1.  p.  S93. 
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CHAP,    the  futidamental  law:  They  threw  their  tapers   on  the 
"       ground,  and  exclaimed.  May  the  soul  of  every  one  who 


1255  incurs  this  sentence  so  stink  and  corrupt  in  hell. I  The 
4cingbore  apart  in  this  ceremony;  and  subjoined :  "So 
"  help  me  Cod,  I  will  keep  all  these  articles  inviolate^  as 
"  I  am  a^man,  as  I  am  a  christian,  as  I  am  a  knight^  and 
"  as  I  am  a  king  crowned  and  anointed."*  Yet  was^  the 
Jtremendous  ceremony  no  sooner  finished  than  his  favour- 
ites, abusing  his  weakness,  made  him  return  to  the  same 
arbitrary  and  irregular  administration ;  and  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  his  people  were  thus  perpetually  eluded 
and  disappointed*^ 
1258.  All  these  imprudent  and  illegal  measures  afforded  a 

Molmt-  ^  pretence  to  Simon  de  Mountfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  to 
tort  earl  of  .j^^tempt  an  innovation  in  the  government,  and  to  wrest  the 
sceptre  from  the  feeble  and  irresolute  hand  which  held  it. 
This  nobleman  was  a  younger  son  of  that  Simon  de  Mount- 
fort,  who  had  conducted  with  such  valor  and  renown  the 
crusade  against  the  ^Albigenses,  and  who,  though  he  tar* 
nished  his  famous  exploits  by  cruelty  and  ambition, .  had 
left  a  name  very  precious  to  all  the  bigots  of  that  age^ 
particularly  to  the  ecclesiastics.  A  large  inheritance  in 
England  fell  by  succession  to  this  family ;  but  as  the  elder 
brother  enjoyed  still  more  opulent  possessions  in  France, 
and  could  not  perform  fealty  to  two  masters,  he  transfer- 
fed  his  right  to  Simon  his  younger  brother,  who  came  over 
to  England,  did  homage  for  his  lands,  and  was  raised  to 
.  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Leicester.  In  the  year  1238,  he 
espoused  Eleanor  dowager  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  sister  to  the  king  ;^  but  the  marriage  of  this  princess 
with  a  subject  and  a  foreigner,  though  contracted  with 
Henry's  consent,  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  earl  of 
Comwal  and  all  the  barons  of  England ;  and  Leicester  was 
supported  against  their  violence  by  the  king's  favour  and 
authority  alone.**  ,  But  he  had  no  sooner  established  hifeiself 
in  his  possessions  and  dignities,  than  he  acquired,  . 
insinuation  a^d  addresg,.  ^  strong  interest  with  the  natio  . 
.and  gained  equally  the   affections   of  all    orders  of  me 

a  M,  Paris,  p.  580.    Aniu  Burt  323.    Ann.  Waverl.  p.  310.    W.  Hemn 
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kc  lost,  however,  the  friendship  of  Henry  from  the  usual    CHAP. 
levity  and  fickleness  of  that  prince ;  he  was  banished  the      ^ 
eourt;  he  was  recalled;  he  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  Guienne,^  where  he  did  good  service  and  acquired 
honour;  he  was  again   disgraced   by  the  king,  and  his 
banishment  from  court  seemed  now  final  and  irrevocable. 
Henry  called  him  traitor  to  his  face ;  Leicester  gave  him 
the  lie,  and  told  him  that  if  he  were  not  his  sovereign  he , 
would  soon  make  him   repent  of  that   insult.     Yet  was 
this  quarrel  accommodated,  either  from  the  good  nature 
or  timidity  of  the  king ;  and  Leicester  was  again  admitted 
into  some  degree  of  favour  and  authority.     But  as  this 
nobleman  was   become  too   great  to  preserve  an    entire 
complaisance  to  Henry's  humours,  and  to  act  in  subser- 

\  viency  tp  his  other  minions ;  he  found  more  advantage  in 
cultivating  his  interest  with  the  public,  and  in  inflaming 
the  general  discontents  which  prevailed  against  the  admi- 
nistration.    He  filled  every  place  with  complaints  against 

I  the  infringement  of  the  Great  Charter,  the  acts  of  violence 
committed  on  the  people,  the  combination  between  the 
pope  and  the  king  in  their  tyranny  and  extortions,  Henry's 
Iieglect  of  his  native  subjects  and  barons;  and  though 
himself  a  foreigner,  he  was  more  loud  than  any  in  repre- 
senting the  indignity  of  submitting  to  the  dominion  of 
foreigners.  By  his  hypocritical  pretensions  to  devotion 
he  gained  the  favour  of  the  zealots  and  clergy  :  By  his 
.seeming  concern  for  public  good  he  acquired  the  affections 
of  the  public  :  And  besides  the  private  friendships  which 
he  had  cultivated  with  the  barons,  his  animosity  against 
the  favourites  created  an  union  of  interest  bet\teen  him, 
and  that  powerful  order. 

A  RECENT  quarrel  which  broke  out  between  Leicester 
and  William  de  Valence,  Henry's  half-brother,  and  chief 
favourite,  brou^t  matters  to  extremity,^  and  determined 
the  former  to  give  full  scope  to  his  bold  and  unbounded 
a  .ion,  which  the  laws  and  the  Jcing's  authority  had 
h  erto  with  difficulty  restrained.  He  secretly  called  a 
I  Aing  of  the  most  considerable  barons,  particularly 
1    mphrey  de  Bohun  high  constable,  Roger  Bigod  earl 
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CHAP,  mareschal,  and  the  earls  of  Warwtc  and  Glocester ;  meii 
^^''  who  by  their  family  and  possessions  stood  in  the  first  rank 
1S58.  ^^  ^^  English  nobility.  He  represented  to  this  company 
the  necessity  of  reforming  the  state,  and  of  putting  the 
execiition  of  the  laws  into  other  hands  than  those  which 
had  hitherto  appeared,  from  repeated  experience,  so  unfit 
for  the  charge  with  which  they  were  entrusted.  He  ex- 
aggerated the  oppressions  exercised  against  the  lower 
orders  of  the  state,  the  violations  of  the  barons'  privileges, 
the  continued  depredations  made  on  the  clergy,  and,  in 
order  to  aggravate  the  enormity  of  his  conduct,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Great  Charter,  which  Henry  had  so  often 
ratified,  and  which  was  calculated  to  prevent  for  ever  the 
return  of  those  intolerable  grievances.  He  magnified  the 
generosity  of  their  ancestors,  who,  at  a  great  expense  of 
blood,  had  extorted  that  famous  concession  from  the 
crown ;  but  lamented  their  own  degeneracy,  who  allowed 
vso  important  an  advantage,  once  obtained,  to  be  wrested 
from  them  by  a  weak  prince  and  by  insolent  strangers. 
And  he  insisted  that  the  king's  word,  after  so  many  sub- 
missions and  fruitless  promises  on  his  part,  could  no  longer 
be  relied  on ;  and  that  nothing  but  his  absolute  inability 
to  violate  national  privileges  could  henceforth  ensure  the 
regular  observance  of  them. 

These  topics,  which  were  founded  in  truth,  and  suited 
so  well  the  sentiments  of  the  company,  had  the  desired 
effect ;  and  the  barons  embraced  a  resolution  of  redressing 
the  public  grievances,  by  taking  into  their  own  hands  the 
administration  of  government.  Henry  having  summoned 
a  parliament,  in  expectation  of  receiving  supplies  for  his 
Sicilian  project,  the  barons  appeared  in  the  hall,  clad  in 
complete  armour,  and  with  their  swords  by  their  side  : 
The  king  on  his  entry,  struck  with  the  unusual  appearance, 
asked  them  what  was.  their  purpose,  and  whether  they 
pretended  to  make  him  their  prisoner?*  Roger  Bigod 
replied  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  that  he  was  not  their  pri- 
soner, but  their  sovereign;  that  they  even  intended  to 
grant  him  large  supplies,  iti  order  to  fix  his  son  on  the 
throne  of  Sicily ;  that  they  only  expected  some  return  for  thi)s 
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(Qxpense  and  service ;  and  that,  as  he  had  frequently  made    CHAP, 
submissions  to  the  parliament,  had  acknowledged  his  past  ' 

errors,  and  had  still  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  into  the  ^^^ 
same  path,  which  gave  them  such  just. reason  of  complaint, 
he  must  now  yield  to  more  strict  regulations,  £uid  confer 
authority  on  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  redress 
the  national  grievances.  Henry,  partly  allured  by  the 
hopes  of  supply,  partly  intimidated  by  the  union  and  mar- 
tial appearance  of  the  barons,  agreed  to  their  demand ; 
and  promised  to  summon  another  parliament  at  Oxford, 
in  order  to  digest  the  new  plan  of  government,  and  to 
elect  the  persons  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  chief 
authority. 

This  parliament,  which  the  royalists,  and  even  the  iith^uwev 
nation,  from  experience  of  the  confusions  that  attended  ofOx^! 
its  measures,  afterwards  denominated  the  mad  parliaments 
met  on  the  day  appointed ;  and  as  all  the  barons  brought 
aleng  with  them  their  military  vassals,  and  appeared  with 
an  armed  force,  the  king,  who  had  taken  no  precautions 
agsunst  them,  was  in  reality  a  prisoner  in  their  hands,  and 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  all  the  terms  which  they  were 
pleased  to  impose  upon  him.  Twelve  barons  .were 
selected  from  among  the  king's  ministers,  twelve  more 
were  chosen  by  parliament:  To  these  twenty-four,  un- 
Bmited  authority  was  granted  to  reform  the  state ;  and 
the  king  himself  took  an  oath,  that  he  would  maintain 
whatever  ordinances  they  should  think  proper  to  enact  for 
that  purpose.^  Leicester  was  at  the  head  of  this  supreme 
council,  to  which  the  legislative  power  was  thus  in  reality 
transferred;  and  all  their  measures  were  taken  by  his 
secret  influence  and  direction.  The  first  step  bore  a 
specious  appearance,  and  seemed  well  calculated  for  the 
end  which  they  professed  to  be  the  object  of  all  these 
innovations :  They  ordered  that  four  knights  should  1^ 
chosen  by  each  county ;  that  they  should  make  inquiry 
into  the  grievances  of  which  their  neighbourhood  had 
reason  to  complain,  and  should  attend  the  ensuing  par- 
liament, in  order  to  give  information  to  that  assembly  of 
the  state  of  their  particular  counties  ;*    A  nearer  approach 

h  Rymer,  voL  i.  p.  655.    Cliron.  Dunst.  vol.  i.  p.  334.    Knvghton,  p.  2443, 
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CHAP,  to  our  present  constitution  than  had  been  made  by  the  ba-^ 
y^^^^^^i^  ^ons  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  when  the  knights  were  only 
1858.  appointed  to  meet  in  their  several  counties,  and  there 
to  draw  up  a  detail  of  their  grievances.  Meanwhile  the 
twenty-four  barons  proceeded  to  enact  some  regulations, 
'  as  a  redress  of  such  grievances  as  were  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  notorious.  They  ordered  that  three  sessions 
of  parliament  should  be  regularly  held  every  year,  in  the 
months  of  February,  June,  and  October;  that  a  new 
sheriflF  should  be  annually  elected  by  the  votes  of  the 
Freeholders  in  each  county  ;^  that  the  sheriffs  should  have 
no  power  of  fining  the  barons  who  did  not  attend  their 
courts,  or  the  circuits  of  the  justiciaries ;  that  no  heirs 
should  be  committed  to  the  wardship  of  foreigners,  and 
no  castles  entrusted  to  their  custody;  and  that  no  new 
warrens  or  forests  should  be  created,  nor  the  revenues  of 
any  counties  or  hundreds  be  let  to  farm.  Such  were 
the  regulations  which  the  twenty-four  barons  established 
at  Oxford,  for  the  redress  of  public  grievances. 

But  the  earl  of  Leicester  ?ind  his  associates,  having 
advanced  so  fai*  to  satisfy  the  nation,  instead  of  continuing 
in  this  popular  course,  or  granting  the  king  that  supply 
which  they  had  promised  him,  immediately  provided  for 
the   extension   and   continuance  of  their  own  authority. 
They  roused  anew  the  popular  clamour  which  had  long 
prevailed  against  foreigners ;  and  they  fell  with  the  utmost 
violence  on  the  king's  half-brothers  who  were  supposed 
to  be  the  authors  of  all  national  grievances,  and  whom 
Henry  had.  no  longer  any  power  to  protect.     The  four 
brothers,  sensible  of  their  danger,  took  to  flight,  with  an 
intention  of  making  dieir  escape  out  of  the   kingdom; 
they  were  eagerly  pursued  by  the  barons;  Aymer,  one  of 
the  brothers,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, took  shelter  in  his  episcopal  palace,  and  carried 
the  others  along  with  him ;  they  were  surrounded  in  thaj 
place,  and  threatened  to  be  dragged  out  by  force,  and  to 
be  punished  for  their  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  and  the 
king,  pleading  the  sacredness  of  an  ecclesiastical  sanctuary, 
was  glad  to  extricate  them  from  this  danger  by  banishing 
them  the  kingdom.     In  this  act  of  violence,  as  well  a^  in 
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the  former  usurpations  of  the  barons,  the  queen  and  her    CH\p. 
uncles  were  thought  to  have  secretly  concurred ;   being  ^^^^^^.L^, 
jealous  of  the  credit  acquired  by  the  brothers,  which,  they      1253 
found,  had  eclipsed  and  annihilated  their  own. 

But  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  twenty- four  Usuppa- 
barons  were  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  uwwl 
to  prove  their  intention  of  reducing,  for  ever,  both  the 
king  and  the  people  under  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  very 
narrow  aristocracy,  which  must  at  last  have  terminated 
either  in  anarchy,  or  in  a  violent  usurpation  and  tyranny. 
They  pretended  that  they  had  not  yet  digested  all  the 
regulations  necessary  for  the  reformation  of  the  state  and 
for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  and  they  must  still  retain 
their  power,  till  that  great  purpose  were  thoroughly 
effected:  In  other  words,  that  they  must  be  perpetual 
governors,  and  must  continue  to  reform,  till  they  wer© 
pleased  to  abdicate  their  authority^.  They  formed  an 
association  among  themselves,  and  swore  that  they  would 
stand  by  each  other  with  their  lives  and  fortunes :  They 
displaced  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  crownf  the  justiciary, 
the  chancellor,  the  treasurer;  and  advanced  either  them- 
selves or  their  own  creatures  in  their  place :  Even  the 
offices  of  the  king's  household  were  disposed  of  at  their 
pleasure :  The  government  of  all  the  castles  was  put  into 
hands  in  whom  they  found  reason  to  confide :  And  thef 
whole  power  of  the  state  being  thus  transferred  to  them, 
they  ventured  to  impose  an  oath,  by  which  all  the  subjects 
were  obliged  to  swear,  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared 
public  enemies,  that  they  would  obey  and  execute  all  the 
jegulations,  both  known  and  unknown,  of  the  twenty-four 
barons :  And  all  this,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  the 
honour  of  the  church,  the  service  of  the  king,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  kingdom.*  No  one  dared  to  withstand 
this  tyrannical  authority:  Prince  Edward  himself,  the 
king's  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who  began  to  give 
indications  of  that  great  and  manly  spirit  which  appeared 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  was,  after  making 
soine  opposition,  constrained  to  take  that  oath,  which  really 
deposed  his   father  and  his   family  from  sovereign  ati*  • 
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CHAP,    thority.*"      Earl  Warrenne  wjas  the  last  person   in  the 
^v"      kingdom  that  could  be  brought  to  give  the  confederated 

i<l58.      barons  this  mark  of  submission. 

But  the  twenty-four  barons,  not  content  with  the 
usurpation  of  the  royal  power,  introduced  an  innovation 
in  the  constitution  of  parliament  which  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.  They  ordained,  that  this  assembly  should 
choose  a  committee  of  twelve  persons,  who  should,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  session,  possess  the  authority  of  the  whole 
parliament,  aAd  should  attend,  on  a  summons,  the.  person 
of  the  king,  in  all  his  motions.  But  so  powerful  were 
these  barons,  that  this  regulation  was  also  submitted  to; 
the  whole  government  was  overthrown,  or  fixed  on  new 
foundations;  and  the  monarchy  was  totally  subverted, 
without  its  being  possible  for  the  king  to  strike  a  single 
stroke  in  defence  of  the  constitution  against  the  newly- 
elected  oligarchy. 

1259.  The  report  that  the  king  of  the  Romans  intended  to 

pay  a  visit  to  England,  gave  alarm  to  the  ruling  bat-ons, 
who  dreaded  l^t  the  extensive  influence  and  established 
authority  of  that  prince  would  be  employed  to  restore  the 
prerogatives  of  his  family,  and  overturn  their  plan  of  go- 
vernment." They  sent  over  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  who 
met  him  at  St.  Omars;  asked  him  in  the  name  of  the 
barons,  the  reason  of  his  journey,  and  how  long  he  in- 
tended to  stay  in  England ;  and  insisted  that,  before  he 
entered  the  kingdom,  he  should  swear  to  observe  the  re- 
gulations established  at  Oxford.  On  Richard's  refusal  to 
take  this  oath,  they  prepared  to  resist  him  as  a  public  ene- 
my ;  they  fitted  out  a  fleet,  assembled  an  army,  and  ex- 
citing the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  people  against 
foreigners,  from  whom  they  had  suffered  so  many  op- 
pressions, spread  the  report,  that  Richard,  attended  by 
^  number  of  strangers,  meant  to  restore  by  force  the  au- 
thority of  his  exiled  brothers,  and  to  violate  all  the  se- 
curities provided  for  public  liberty.  The  king  of  the 
Romans  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  rC' 
quired  of  him.^   .        • 
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But  the  baroiis,  in  proportion  to  their  continuance  in  GHAP. 
power,  began  gradually  to  lose  that  popularity  which  had  ^"" 
assisted  them  in  obtaining  it;'  and  men  repined, that  regu- 
lations, which  were  occasionally  established  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  state,  were  likely  to  become  perpetual,  and 
to  subvert  entirely  the  ancient  constitution*  They  were 
apprehensive  lest  the  power  of  the  nobles,  always  oppres*- 
sive,  should  now  exert  itself  without  control,  by  removing 
the  counterpoise  of  the  crown ;  and  their  fears  were  iU" 
creased  by  some  new  edicts  of  the  barons,  which  were 
plainly  calculated  to  procure  to  themselves  an  impunity  in 
all  dieir  violences.  They  appointed  that  the  circuits  of 
the  itinerant  justices,  the  sole  check  on  their  arbitrary 
conduct,  should  be  held  only  once  in  seven  years ;  and 
men. easily  saw  that  a  remedy,  which  returned  after  such 
long  intervals,  against  an  oppressive  power,  which  wa« 
perpetual,  w^ould  prove  totally  insignificant  and  useless.^ 
The  cry  became  loud  in  the  nation,  that  the  barons  should 
finish  their  intended  regulations.  The  knights  of  the 
shires,  who  seem  now  to  have  been  pretty  regularly  as- 
sembled, and  sometimes  in  a  separate  house,  made  re-» 
Snonstrances  against  the  slowness  of  their  proceedings. 
They  represented  that,  though  the  king  had  performed 
all  the  conditions  required  of  him,  the  barons  had  hither- 
to done  nothing  for  the  public  good,  and  had  only  been 
careful  to  promote  their  own  private  advantage,  and  to 
make  inroads  on  roy^  authority;  and  they  even  appealed 
to  prince  Edward,  and  claimed  his  interposition  for  the 
interests  of  the  nation  and  the  reformation  of  the  govern- 
ment.^ The  prince  replied,  that  though  it  was  from  con- 
straint, and  contrary  to  his  private  sentiments,  he  had 
sworn  to  maintain  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  he  was  de<- 
tennined  to  observe  his  oath :  But  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  barons,  requiring  them  to  bring  their  undertaking  to 
a  speedy  conclusion,  and  fulfil  their  engagements  to  the 
public :  Otherwise,  he  menaced  them,  that  at  the  expense 
of  his  life  he  would  oblige  them  to  do  their  duty,  and 
would  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  promoting  the  \ 

interests,  and  satisfying  the  just  wishes  of  tiie  nation/ 
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CHAF.  The  barons,  urged  by  so  pressing  a  necesiiity,  pub- 

^^^1  lished  at  last  a  new  code  of  ordinances  for  the  refbrma- 
1259.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  state :"  but  tlie  expectations  of  the  people  were 
extremely  disappointed,  when  they  found  that  these  con- 
sisted only  of  some  trivial  alteration  in  the  municipal  law, 
and  still  more,  when  the  barons  pretended  that  the  task 
was  not  yet  finished,  and  that  they  must  farther  prolong 
their  authority,  in  order  to  bring  the  work  of  reformation 
to  the  desired  period.  The  current  of  popularity  was  now 
much  turned  to  the  side  of  the  crown ;  and  the  barons 
had  little  to  rely  on  for  their  support,  besides  the  private 
influence  and  power  of  their  families,  which,  though  ex- 
orbitant, was  likely  to  prove  inferior  to  the  combination 
of  king  and  people.  Even  this  basis  of  power  was  daily 
weakened  by  their  intestine  jealousies  and  animosities; 
their  ancient  and  inveterate  quarrels  broke  out  when  they 
came  to  share  the  spoils  of  the  crown;  and  the  rivalship 
between  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester,  the  chief 
leaders  among  them,  began  to  disjoint  the  whole  confede- 
racy. The  latter,  more  moderate  in  his  pretensions,  was 
desirous  of  stopping  or  retarding  the  career  of  the  barons' 
usurpations;  but  the  former,  enraged  at  the  opposition 
which  he  met  with  in  his  own  party,  pretended  to  throw 
up  all  concern  in  English  affairs;  and  he  retired  into 
France.^ 

The  kingdom  of  France,  the  only  state  with  which 
England  had  any  considerable  intercourse,  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  Lewis  IX.  a  prince  of  the  most  sin- 
gular character  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  records  of 
history.  This  monarch  united,  to  the  mean  and  abject 
superstition  of  a  monk,  all  the  courage  and  magnanimity 
of  the  greatest  hero ;  and,  what  may  be  deemed  more  ex- 
traordinary, the  justice  and  integrity  of  a  disinterested 
patriot,  the  mildness  and  humanity  of  an  accomplished 
philosopher.  So  far  from  taking  advantage  of  the  divi- 
sions among  the  English,  or  attempting  to  expel  those 
dangerous  rivals  from  the  provinces  which  they  still  pos- 
sessed in  France,  he  had  entertained  many  scruples  with 
fegard  to   the  sentence  of  attainder  pronounced  against 
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the   king's   father,  had   even   expressed   some   intention    CHAP, 
of  restoring^  the    other   provinces,    and   was    only  pre-      ^^^* 
vented   from   taking   that   imprudent   resolution   by  the      J259 
united  remonstrances  of  his  own  barons,  who  represented 
the  extreme  danger  of  such  a  measure,™  and,  what  had  a 
greater  influence  on  Lewis,  the  justice  of  punishing,  by  a 
legal  sentence,  the  barbarity  and  felony  of  John.     When- 
ever this  prince  interposed  in  English  affairs,  it  was  al- 
ways with  an  intention  of  composing  the  differences  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  nobility ;  he  recommended  to  both 
parties  every  peaceable  and  reconciling  measare  ;  and  he 
used  all  his  authority  with  the  earl  of  Leicester  his  native  sotUMay. 
subject,  to  bend   him   to   compliance  with   Henry.      He 
made  a  treaty  with  England  at  a  time  when  the  distrac- 
tions of  that  kingdom  were  at  the  greatest  height,  and  when 
the  king's  authority  was  totally  annihilated ;  and  the  terms 
which  he  granted  might,  even  in  a  more  prosperous  state 
of  their  affairs,  be  deemed  reasonable  and  advantageous  to 
the  English.      He  yielded  up  some  territories  which  had 
been  conquered  from  Poictou  and  Guienne;  he  ensured 
die  peaceable  possession  of  the  latter  province  to  Henry ; 
he   agreed  to  pay  that  prince  a  large    sum    of  money; 
and   he   only  required  that  the   king  should,   in  return, 
make   a  final  cession  of  Normandy,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces, which  he  could  never  entertain  any  hopes  of  reco- 
vering by  force  of  arms.^     This  cession  was  ratified  by 
Henry,  by  his  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  the 
king  of  the  Romans  and  his  three  sons :   Leicester  alone, 
either  moved  by  a  vain  arrogance,  or  desirous  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  English  populace,  protested  against 
the  deed,  and  insisted  on  the  right,  however  distant,  which 
might  accrue  to  his  consort.*     Lewis  saw,  in  this  obsti- 
nacy, the  unbounded  ambition  of  the  man;  and  as  the 
barons,  insisted  that  the  money  due  by  treaty  should  be 
at  their  disposal,  not  at  Henry's,  he  also  saw,  and  pro- 
bably with  regret,  the  low  condition  to  which  this  mon- 
arch, who  had  more  erred  from  weakness  than  from  any 
bad  intentions,  was  reduced  by  the  turbulence  of  his  own 
subjects. 
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CHAP.  But  the  situation  of  Henry  soon  after  wore  a  more 

'      favourable   aspect.      The   twenty-four  barons  had  now 


JS61.  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power  near  three  years ;  and  had 
visibly  employed  it,  not  for  the  reformatioii  ot  the  state, 
which  was  their  first  pretence,  but  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  themselves  and  of  their  families.  The  breach  of  trust 
was  apparent  to  all  the  world  t  Every  order  of  moa  felt  it, 
and  murmured  against  it :  The  dissensions  among  the 
barons  themselves,  which  increased  the  evil,  made  also 
the  remedy  more  obvious  and  easy :  And  the  secret  de- 
sertion, in  particular,  of  the  earl  of  Glocester  to  the  crown, 
seemed  to  promise  Henry  certain  success  in  any  attempt 
to  resume  his  authority.  Yet  durst  he  not  take  that  step, 
so  reconcilable  both  to  justice  and  policy,  without  making 
a  previous  application  to  Rome,  and  desiring  an  absolution 
from  his  oaths  and  engagements.^ 

The  pope  was  at  this  time  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  barons ;  who,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  people  and  clergy  of  England,  had  expelled  all  the 
Italian  ecclesiastics,  had  confiscated  their  benefices,  and 
seemed  determined  to  maintain  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  English  church,  in  which  the  rights  of  patronage, 
belonging  to  their  own  families,  were  included.  The 
extreme  animosity  of  the  English  clergy  against  the  Ita- 
lians was  also  a  source  of  his  disgust  to  this  order ;  and 
an  attempt  which  had  been  made  by  them  for  farther 
liberty  and  greater  independence  on  the  civil  power,  was 
therefore  less  acceptable  to  the  court  of  Rome.*  About 
the  same  time  that  the  barons  at  Oxford  had  annihilated 
the  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  met  in  a 
synod  at  Merton,  and  passed  several  ordinances,  which 
were  no  less  calculated  to  promote  their  own  grandeur  at 
the  expense  of  the  crown.  They  decreed,  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  try  ecclesiastics  by  secular  judges ;  that  the 
clergy  were  not  to  regard  any  prohibitions  from  civil 
courts ;  that  lay  patrons  had  no  right  to  confer  spiritual 
benefices ;  that  the  magistrate  was  obliged,  without  far- 
ther inquiry,  to  imprison  all  excommunicated  persons ;  and 
that  ancient  usage,  without  any  particular  grant  or  charter, 
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Was  a  sufficient  authority  for  any  clerical  possessions  or  CHAP, 
privileges.*  About  a  century  before,  these  claims  would  *^^*^,rL^ 
have  been  supported  by  the  court  of  Rome  beyond  the  1261. 
most  fundamental  articles  of  faith :  They  wpre  the  chief 
points  maintained  by  the  great  martyr,  Becket ;  and  his 
resolution  in  defending  them  had  exalted  him  to  the  high 
station  which  he  held  in  the  catalogue  of  Romish  saints. 
But  principles  were  changed  with  the  times  :  The  pope 
was  become  somewhat  jealous  of  the  great  independence 
of  the  English  clergy,  which  made  them  stand  less  in  need 
of  his  protection,  and  even  emboldened  them  to  resist  hi? 
authority,  and  to  complain  of  the  preference  given  to  the 
Italian  courtiers,  whose  interests,  it  is  natural  to  imagine, 
were  the  chief  object  of  his  concern.  He  was  ready 
therefore,  on  the  king^s  application,  to  annul  these  new  con- 
stitutions of  the  church  of  England. **  And,  at  the  same 
time,  he  absolved  the  king  and  all  his  subjects  from  the 
oath  Which  they  had  taken  to  observe  the  provisions  of 
Oxford.^ 

Prince  Edward,  whose  liberal  mind,  though  in  such  Prince 
^rly  youth,  had  taught  him  the  great  prejudice  which  his  °^*™' 
father  had  incurred,  by  his  levity,  inconstancy,  and  frequent 
breach  of  promise,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  absolution ;  and  declared  that  the  provisions 
of  Oxford,  how  unreasonable  soever  in  themselves,  and 
how  much  soever  abused  by  the  barons,  ought  still  to  be 
adhered  to  by  those  who  had  sworn  to  observe  them.^ 
He  himself  had  been  constrained  by  violence  to  take  that 
oath ;  yet  was  he  determined  to  keep  it.  By  this  scru* 
pulous  fidelity,  the  prince  acquired  the  confidence  of  all 
parties,  and  was  afterwards  enabled  to  recover  fully  the 
royal  authority,  and  to  perform  such  great  actions,  both 
durmg  his  own  reign  and  that  of  his  father. 

The  situation  of  England,  during  this  period,  as  well 
as  that  of  most  European  kingdoms,  was  somewhat  pecu- 
li  ,  There  was  no  regular  military  force  maintained  in 
tl  i  nation :  The  sword,  however,  was  not,  properly 
s]    iking,  in  the  hands  of  the  people :    The  barons  were 
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CHAP,  alone  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  community ;  and 
after  any  effort  which  they  made,  either  against  their  own 
1261.  prince  or  against  foreigners,  as  the  military  retainers  de- 
parted home,  the  armies  were  disbanded,  and  -could  not 
speedily  be  reassembled  at  pleasure.  It  was  easy,  there- 
fore, for  a  few  barons,  by  a  combination,  to  get  the  start 
of  the  other  party,  to  collect  suddenly  their  troops,  and 
to  appear  unexpectedly  in  the  field  with  an  army,  which 
their  antagonists,  though  equal,  or  even  superior  in  power 
and  interest,  would  not  dare  to  encounter.  Hence  the 
sudden  revolutions,  which  often  took  place  in  those 
governments  :  Hence  the  frequent  victories  obtained 
without  a  blow  of  one  faction  over  the  other  :  And  hence 
it  happened,  that  the  seeming  prevalence  of  a  party  was 
seldom  a  prognostic  of  its  long  continuance  in  power  and 
authority. 
,1262.  The  king,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  pope*s  absolution 

from  his  oath,  accompanied  with  menaces  of  excommu- 
nication against  all  opponents,  trusting  to  the  countenance 
of  the  church,  to  the  support  promised  him  by  many  con- 
siderable barons,  and  to  the  returning  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple, immediately  took  off  the  mask.  After  justifying  his 
*  conduct  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  pri- 
.vate  ambition,  and  the  breach  of  trust,  conspicuous  in 
XfCicester  and  his  associates,  he  declared,  that  he  had  resu- 
med the  government,  and  was  determined  thenceforth,  t« 
exert  the  royal  authority  for  the  protection  of  his  subjects. 
He  removed  Hugh  le  Despenser  and  Nicholas  de  Ely,  the 
justiciary  and  chancellor  appointed  by  the  barons ;  and 
put  Philip  Basset  and  Walter  de  Merton  in  their  place. 
He  substituted  new  sheriffs  in  all  the  counties,  men  of 
character  and  honour :  He  placed  new  governors  in  most 
«dd  April,  of  the  castles :  He  changed  ^1  the  officers  of  his  house- 
hold :  He  summoned  a  parliament,  in  which  the  resump- 
tion of  his  authority  was  ratified,  with  only  five  dissenting 
voices :  And  the  barons  after  making  one  fruitless  effort 
to  take  the  king  by  surprise  at  Winchester,  were  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  those  new  regulations.* 

The  king,  in  order  to  cut  off  every  objection  to  his 
cbnduct^  offered  to  refer  all  the  differences  between  him 
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tod  the'earl  of  Leicester,  to  Margaret  queen  of  France/    CHAP. 
The  celebrated  integrity  of  Lewis  gave  a  mighty  influence  ^J-^-wj 
to  any  decision  which  issued  from  his  court ;  and  Henry      j^ss.. 
probably  hoped  that  the  gallantry,  on  which  all  barons,  as 
true  knights,  valued  themselves,  would  make  them  asha- 
med not  to  submit  to  the  award  of  that  princess.     Lewis 
merited  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.      By  an  admirable 
conduct,  probably  as  political  as  just,  he  continually  inter- 
posed his  good  offices  to  allay  the  civil  discords  of  the 
English  :    He  forwarded  all  healing  measures,  which  might 
give  security  to  both  parties:    And  he  still  endeavoured, 
though  in  vain,  to  sooth  by  persuasion  the  fierce  ambition 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  to  convince  him  how  much 
it  was  his  duty  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  authority  of 
his  sovereign. 

That  bold  and  artful  conspirator  was  nowise  dis-  i2t 
couraged  by  the  bad  success  of  his  past  enterprises.  The 
death  of  Richard  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  his  chief 
rival  in  power,  and  who,  before  his  decease,  had  joined 
the  royal  party,  seemed  to  open  a  new  field  to  his  vio- 
lence, and  to  expose  the  throne  to  fresh  insults  and  inju- 
ries. It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  professed  his  intentions 
•f  observing  strictly  the  Great  Charter,  even  of  maintain- 
ing all  the  regulations  made  by  the  reforming  barons  at 
Oxford  or  afterwards,  except  those  which  entirely  anni-- 
hilated  the  royal  authority :  These  powerful  chieftains, 
now  obnoxious  to  the  court,  could  not  peaceably  resign 
the  hopes  of  entire  independence  and  uncontrolled  power, 
with  which  they  had  flattered  themselves,  and  which  they 
had  so  long  enjoyed.  Many  of  them  engaged  in  Leices-  C*mT  ^ctxH 
ter's  views ;  and  among  the  rest,  Gilbert  the  young  earl  bftrontf. 
of  Gloucester,  wHo  brought  him  a  mighty  accession  of 
power,  from  the  extensive  authority  possessed  by  that 
opulent  family.  Even  Henry,  son  of  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  commonly  called  Henry  d'Allmaine,  though 
a  ce  of  the  blood,  joined  the  party  of  the  barons 
aj  *.8t  the  king,  the  head  of  his  own  fatnily.  Leicestef 
Hi    self,  who  still  resided  in  France,  secretly  formed  thfe 
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CHAP,    links  of  this  great  coiispiracy,  and  planned  the  wkolt 

^^^^  scheme  of  operations. 
1*2^5."  The  princes  of  Wales,  notwithstanding  the  great  powtr 

of  the  monarchs,  both  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  line,  stSl 
preserved  authority  in  their  owA  country.  Though  thty 
had  often  been  constrained  to  pay  tribute  to  the  crown  of 
England,  they  were  with  difficulty  retained  in  subordinar 
tion,  or  even  iu  peace ;  and  almost  through  every  reign 
since  the  conquest,  they  had  infested  the  English  frontiers 
with  such  petty  incursions  and  sudden  inroads,  as  seldott 
'merit  to  have  a  place  in  general  history.  ITie  Enj^ishf 
still  content  with  repelling  their  invasions,  and  chasing 
them  back  into  their  mountains,  had  never  pursued  the 
advantages  obtained  over  them,  nor  been  able,  even  under 
their  greatest  and  most  active  princes,  to  fix  a  total,  or  so 
much  as  a  feudal  subjection  on  the  country.  This  ad- 
vantage was  reserved  to  the  present  king,  the  weakest  and 
most  indolent*  In  the  year  1337,  Lewellyn,  prince  of 
Wales,  declining  in  years  and  broken  with  infirmities, 
but  still  more  harassed  with  the  rebellion  and  undutifiil 
behaviour  of  his  youngest  son  Griffin,  had  recourse  to  the 
protection  of  Henry ;  and  consenting  to  ^abject  his  pria- 
cipality,  which  had  so  long  maintained,  or  soon  recovered 
its  independence,  to  vassalage  under  the  crown  of  E^g^ 
land,  had  purchased  security  and  tranquillity  on  these 
dishonourable  terms.  His  eldest  son  and  heir,  David, 
renewed  the  homage  to  England ;  and  having  taken  his 
brother  prisoner,  delivered  him  into  Henry^s  hands,  wto 
committed  him  to  custody  in  the  Tower.  That  prince, 
endeavouring  to  make  his  escape,  lost  his  life  in  tht 
attempt ;  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  freed  from  the  appre^ 
hensions  of  so  dangerous  a  rival,  paid  thenceforth  k** 
regard  to  the  English  monarch,  and  even  renewed  those 
incursions,  by  which  the  Welsh,  during  so  niany  agesi 
had  been  accustomed  to  infest  the  English  borders. 
Lewellyn,  however,  the  son  of  Griffin,  who  succeeded  *« 
his  uncle,  had  been  obliged  to  renew  the  homage,  which 
was  now  claimed  by  England  as  an  established  ri^t' 
but  he  was  well  pleased  to  inflame  tliose  civil  diseord«j 
on  which  he  rested  his  present  security,  and  founded  his 
hopes  of  future  independence.^     He  entered  into  a  con* 
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Mtmty  with  the  cari  of  Leicester,  and  collecting  all  the  chap. 
[  force  of  his  principality^  invaded  England  with  an  army  ^^^^,J!l 
I    of  BOfiOO  men.     He   ravaged  the   lands   of   Roger  de      ^^^^ 

Mortimer,  and  of  ^1  the  barons  who  adhered  to  the 
,  erowa;^  he  marched  into  Cheshire,  and  contmitted  like 
depredations  on  prince  Edward's  territories ;  evcrj'-  place 
where  his  disorderly  troops  appeared  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword;  and  though  Mortimer,  a  gallant  and  ex- 
pert soldier,  made  stout  resistance,  it  was  found  necessary 
that  the  prince  himself  should  head  the  army  against  this 
invader,  Edward  repulsed  prince  Lewellyn,  and  jobliged 
him  tQ  take  shelter  in  the  mountains  of  North  Wales : 
But  he  was  prevented  from  making  farther  progrejjs 
against  the  enemy,  by  the  disorders  which  soon  after 
broke  out  in  England. 

The  Webh  invasion  was  the  appointed  signal  for 
the  malcontent  barons  to  rise  in  arms,  and  Leicester, 
ioming  over  secretly  from  France,  collected  all  the  forces 
of  his  party,  and  commenced  an  open  rebellion.  He 
adzed  the  person  of  the  bishop  of  Hereford ;  a  prelate 
obnoxious  to  all  the  inferior  clergy,  on  account  of  his 
devoted  attachment  to  the  court  of  Rome***  Simon  bishop 
of  Norwich,  and  John  Mansel,  because  they  had  published 
&e  pope's  bull,  absolving  the  king  and  kingdom  from  their 
oaths  to  observe  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  were  made 
priaoners,  and  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  party.  The 
king's  demesnes  were  ravaged  with  unbounded  fury;* 
«nd  as  it  was  Leicester's  interest  to  allure  to  his  side,  by 
the  hopes  of  plunder,  all  the  disorderly  ruffians  in  Eng- " 
laod,  he  gave  them  a  general  licence  to  pillage  tlie  barons 
of  the  opposite  party,  and  even  all  neutral  persons.  But 
one  of  the  principal  resources  of  his  faction  was  the  po- 
pulace of  the  cities,  particularly  of  London;  and  as  he 
,  "ad,  by  his  hypocritical  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  his 
zeal  against  Rome,  engaged  the  monks  and  lower  eccle- 
siastics in  his  party,  his  dominion  over  the  inferior  ranks 
of  men  became  uncontrollable.  Thomas  Fitz-Richard 
aayor  of  London,  a  furious  and  licentious  man,  gave  the 
^unteoance  of  authority  to  these  disorders  in  the  capital ; 
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CHAP,    end  having  declared  waragainsft  the  substantia  citizetts^ 

^*^       he  loosened  all  the  bands  of  government,  by  which  that 
1263      turbulent  city  was  commonly  but  ill  restrained.     On  the 
approach  of  Easter,  the  zeal  of  superstition,  the  s^ppetite 
for    plunder,    or   what    is    often    as    prevalent  with    the 
populace,   as    either   of  these   motives,  the   pleasure  of 
committing  havoc   and  destruction,   prompted   thepi   to 
attack  the  unhappy  Jews,  who  were. first  pillaged  without 
resistance,  then  massacred  to  the  number  of  five  hundred 
persons.^     The  Lombard  bankers  were  next  exposed  to 
the  rage  of  the  people ;  and  though,  by  taking  sanctuarj 
in  the  churches,  they  escaped  with  their  lives,  all  their 
money  and  goods  became  a  prey  to  the  licentious  mul- 
titude.     Even   the    houses  of  the  rich  citizens,   though 
English,  were  attacked  by  night ;  and  way  was  n^ade  by 
sword  and  by  fire  to  the  pillage  of  their  goods,  and  often 
tq  the  destruction  of  their  persons.     The  queen,  who, 
though    defended    by  the    Tower,-  was   terrified  by    the. 
neighbourhood  of  such  dangerous  commotions,  resolved, 
to    go  by  water  to  the  castle  of  Windsor ;    but  as  she 
approached  the   bridge,  the  populace  assembled  against 
her :  The  cry  ran,  drown  the  witch  ;  and  besides  abusing 
her  with  the  most  opprobrious  language,  and  pelting  her , 
w^ith  rotten  eggs  and  dirt,  they  had  prepared  large  stones 
to  sink  her  barge,  when  she  should  attempt  to  shoot  the 
bridge ;  ai>4  she  wa§  so  frightened,  that  she  returned  to 
jhe  Tower.^ 

The  violence  and  fury  of  Leigester*s  factiqn  h^d  risen 
to  such  a  height  in  al^  parts  of  England,  that  the  king, 
unable  to  resist  their  power,  was  obliged  to  set  on  foot  a 
treaty  of  peaces  and  to  qfiake.an  accommodation  with  the 
fBthJuly,  barons  on  the  mo^t  disadvantageous  terms."*  He  agreed 
tp  confirn>  anew  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  even  diose 
which  entirely  annihilated  the  royal  authority;  and  the 
barons  were  again  reinstated  in  the  sovereignty  of  the. 
kingdom.  They  restored  Hugh  le  Despen^er  tP  the. 
office  of  chief  justiciary ;  they  appointed  their  own  ^rea* 
tures  sheriffs  in  every  county  of  Engls^ad ;  they  took  pos* 
gession  of  ^\\  the  royal  castles  and  fprtresses ;  they  evea 
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Mmed  all  the  officers  of  the  king's  household ;  and  they    CHAP, 
wimmoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Westminster,  in  order      ^^^* 
to  setde  more  fully  their  plan  of  government.     They  here      ^^^^ 
produced  a  new  list  of  twenty-four  barons,  to  whom  they  i4Ui  Oet. 
proposed  that  the  administration  should  be  entirely  com- 
mitted; mid  they  insisted  that  the  authority  of  this  junto 
should  continue,  not  otily  during  the  reign  of  the  king, 
but  also  during  that  of  prince  Edward* 
•    This  prince,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  royal  party,  had 
unhappily,  before  the  king's  accommodation  with  the  ba- 
rons, been  taken   prisoner  by  Leicester  in   a  parley  at 
Windsor;"  and   that   misfortune,   more   than   any   other 
incident,  had  determined  Henry  to  submit  to  the  igno- 
minious conditions   imposed   upon   him.       But   Edward 
having  recovered  his  liberty  by  the  treaty,  employed  his 
activity  in  defending  the  prerogatives  of  his  family ;  and 
he  gained  a  great  party  even  among  those  who  had  at  first 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  barons.     His  cousin  Henry 
d'AUmaine,  Roger  Bigod  earl  marshal,  earl  Warrenne, 
Humphrey  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford,  John  lord  Basset, 
Ralph    Basset,    Hamond   I'Estrange,    Roger    Mortimer, 
Henry  de  Piercy,  Robert  de  Brus,  Roger  de  Leybome, 
with  almost  all  the  lords'  marchers,  as  they  were  called, 
on  the  borders  of  Wales  and  of  Scotland,  the  most  war- 
like parts  of  the  kingdom,  declared  in  favour  of  the  royal 
cause ;  and  hostilities,  which  were  scarcely  well  composed,    - 
were  again  renewed  in  eVery  part  of  England.     But  the 
near  balance  of  the  parties,  joined  to  the  universal  clam- 
our of  the  people,  obliged  the  king  and  barons  to  open 
anew  the  negotiations  for  peace;  and  it  was  agreed  by 
both  sides  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  king  of  Fratice^^ 

This  virtuous  prince,  the  only  man  who,  in  like  cir-  Reference 
cumstances,  could  safely  have  been  entrusted  with  such  an  ^p^i^f 
authority  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  had  never  ceased  to 
interpose  his  good  offices  between  the  English  factions ; 
and  had  even,  daring  the  short  interval  of  peace,  invited 
over  to  Paris  both  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  differences  between  them ;  but 
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CHAP,    found,  that  the  fears  and  animosities  on  both  sides,  as- 
^^^       well  as  the  ambition  of  Leicester,  were  so  violent,  as  to 
lj2^      render  all  his   endeavours   ineffectual.      But  when  this 
solemn   appeal,   ratified  by  the   oaths  and  subscriptions 
of  the  leaders  in  both  factions,  was  made  to  his  judg* 
ment,  he  was  not  discouraged  from  pursuing  his  honour* 
able   purpose:    He   summoned  the   stiates  of  Finance  at 
Amiens ;   and  there,   in  the  presence  of  that  assemUy, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  king  of  England  and  Peter  de 
Montfort,   Leicester's  son,   he  brought  this  great  caus^ 
to  a  trial  and  examination.      It  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  provisions  of  Oxford,  even  had  they  not  been  ex* 
torted  by  force,  had  they  not  been  so  exorbitant  in  their 
nature,  and  subversive  of  the  ancient  constitution,  were 
•  expressly  established  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  could 

not,  without  breach  of  trust,  be  rendered  perpetual  by  the 
23d Jan.  barons*  He  therefore  annulled  these  provisions;  restored 
to  the  king  the  possession  of  his  castles,  and  the  power 
of  nomination  to  the  great  offices;  allowed  him  to 
retain  what  foreigners  he  pleased  in  his  kingdom,  and 
even  to  confer  on  them  places  of  trust  and  dignity,  andy 
in  a  word,  reestablished  the  royal  power  in  the  same  con* 
dition  on  which  it  stood  before  the  meeting  of  parliament 
at  Oxford.  But  while  he  thus  suppressed  dangerous  in- 
novations, and  preserved  unimpaired  the  prerogatives  of 
the  English  crown,  he  was  not  negligent  of  the  rights  of 
the  people ;  and  besides  ordering  that  a  general  amnesty 
should  be  granted  for  all  past  offences,  he  declared^  that 
his  award  was  not  any  wise  meant  to  derogate  firom  iht 
privileges  and  liberties  which  the  nation  enjoyed  by  any 
former  concessions  or  charters  of  the  crown*^ 

This  equitable  sentence  was  no  sooner  known  m 
England,  than  Leicester  and  his  confederates  determined 
to  reject  it,  and  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to  pro- 
Renewal  cure  to  themselves  more  safe  and  advantageous  coudi- 
ofAe  civil  tions.^  Without  regard  to  his  oaths  and  subscriptions, 
that  enterprising  conspirator  directed  his  two  sons,  Ri- 
chard and  Peter  de  Montfort,  in  conjunction  with  Robert 
de  Ferrars  earl  of  Derby,  to  attack  the  city  of  Worcester; 
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frhile  Hemy  and  Simoii  de  Montfort,  two  others  of  his  CHAP. 
aons,  assisted  by  the  prince  of  Walea,  were  ordered  to  lay  ^^^ 
waste  the  estate  of  Roger  de  Mortimer.  He  himself  re-  ^^^ 
tided  at  iJondon;  and  employing  as  his  instrument  Fitz- 
Richard  the  seditious  mayor,  who  had  violendy  and  ille«- 
gally  prolonged  his  authority,  he  wrought  up  that  city  to 
the  highest  ferment  and  agitation*  The  populace  formed 
themselves  into  bands  and  companies;  chose  leaders; 
.practised  all  military  exercises;  committed  violence  on 
the  royalists :  And  to  give  them  greater  countenance  in 
their  disorders,  an  association  was  entered  into  between 
the  city  and  eighteen  great  barons,  never  to  make  peace 
with  the  king  but  by  common  consent  and  approbation* 
At  the  head  of  those  who  swore  to  maintain  this  associa-^ 
tion,  were  the  earls  of  Leicester,  Gloucester,  and  Derby, 
with  le  Qespenser  the  chief  justiciary ;  men  who  had  all 
previously  sworn  to  submit  to  the  award  of  the  French 
vionarch.  Their  only  pretence  for  this  breach  of  faith 
was,  that  the  latter  part  of  Lewis's  sentence  was,  as  they 
affirmed,  a  contrsidiction  to  the  former :  He  ratified  the  ' 
diarter  of  liberties,  yet  annulled  the  provisions  of  Oxford; 
which  were  only  calculated,  as  they  maintained,  to  preserve 
that  charter;  and  without  which,  in  their  estimation,  they 
had  no  security  for  its  observance. 

The  king  and  prince,  finding  a  civil  war  inevitable, 
yrepar^  themselves  for  defence;  and  summoning  the 
military  vassals  from  all  quarters,  and  being  reinforced 
by  Baliol  lord  of  Galloway,  Brus  lord  of  Annandale, 
Henry  Piercy,  John  Comyn,'  and  other  barons  of  the 
north,  they  composed  an  army,  formidable,  as  well  from 
its  numbers  as  its  military  prowess  and  experience.  The 
first  enterprise  of  the  royalists  was  the  attack  of  North- 
ampton, which  was  defended  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  with 
many  of  the  principal  barons  of  that  party :  And  a  breach 
being  made  in  the  walls  by  Philip  Basset,  the  place  was 
carried  by  assault,  and  both  the  governor  and  the  garrison  5th  Ajig^, 
were  made  prisoners.  The  royalists  marched  thence  to 
Leicester  and  Nottingham;  both  which  places  having 
opened  their  gates  to  ihem,  prince  Edward  proceeded 
with  a  detachment  into  the  county  of  Derby,  in  order  to 
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CHAP,  ravage  with  fire  and  sword  the  lands  of  the  carl  of  that 
^^p^,!.  name,  and  take  revenge  on  him  for  his  disloyalty.  Like 
I2C4.  maxims  of  war  prevailed  with  both  parties  throughout 
England;  and  the  kingdom  was  thus  exposed  in  a  mo- 
ment to  greater  devastation,  from  the  animosities  of  the 
rival  batons,  than  it  would  have  suffered  from  many  years 
of  foreign  or  even  domestic  hostilities,  conducted  by  more 
humane  and  more  generous  principles. 

The  earl  of  Leicester,  master  of  London,  arid  of  the 
counties  in  the  south-east  of  England,  formed  the  siege  of 
Rochester,  which  alone  declared  for  the  king  in  those 
parts,  and  which,  besides  earl  Warrenne,  the  governor, 
was  garrisoned  by  many  noble  and  powerful  barons  of  the 
royal  party.  The  king  and  prince  hastened  from  Not- 
tingham, where  they  were  then  quartered,  to  the  relief  of 
the  place ;  and  on  their  approach,  Leicester  raised  the 
siege,  and  retreated  to  London,  which  being  the  centre  of 
his  power,  he  was  afraid  might,  in  his  absence,  fall  into 
the  king's  hands,  either  by  force,  or  by  a  correspondence 
with  the  principal  citizens,  who  were  all  secretly  inclined 
'  to  the  royal  cause.  Reinforced  by  a  great  body  of  Lon- 
doners, and  having  summoned  his  partisans  from  all  quar- 
ters, he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  hazard  a  general 
battle  with  the  royalists,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of  the 
nation  in  one  great  engagement;  which,  if  it  proved  suc- 
cessful, must  be  decisive  against  the  king,  who  had  no 
retreat  for  his  broken  troops  in  those  parts ;  while  Leices- 
ter himself,  in  case  of  any  sinister  accident,  could  easily 
take  shelter  in  the  city.  To  give  the  better  colouring  to 
his  cause,  he  previously  sent  a  message  with  conditions  of 
peace  to  Henry,  submissive  in  the  language,  but  exorbitant 
in  the  demands  ;•  and  when  the  messenger  returned  with 
the  lie  and  defiance  from  the  king,  the  prince,  and  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  he  sent  a  new  message  renouncing 
in  the  name  of  himself  and  of  the  associated  barons,  all 
fealty  and  allegiance  to  Henr}%  He  then  marched  out  of 
the  city  with  his  army,  divided  into  four  bodies  :  The  first, 
commanded  by  his  two  sons  Henry  and  Guy  de  Montfort^ 
together  with  Humphrey  de  ^ohun  earl  of  Hereford^  who 
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had  deserted  to  the  barons ;  the  second  led  by  the  earl  of   chap. 
Glocester,  with  William  de  Montchesney  and  John  Fitz- 


John ;  the  third  composed  of  Londoners,  under  the  com-  j^g^ 
mand  of  Nicholas  de  Segrave;  the  fourth  headed  by 
himself  in  person.  The  bishop  of  Chichester  gave  a  ge- 
neral absolution  to  the  army,  accompanied  with  assurances 
that,  if  any  of  them  fell  in  the  ensuing  action,  they  would 
infallibly  be  received  into  heaven,  as  the  reward  of  their 
suffering  in  so  meritorious  a  cause, 

Leicester,  who  possessed  great  talents  for  war,. con-  Batdeof 
ducted  his  march  with  such  skill  and  secrecy,  that  he  had  ff  f  ^ 
well  nigh   surprised  the  royalists    in    their    quarters    at 
Lewes  in  Sussex :   But  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  prince 
Edward  soon  repaired  this  negligence;  and  he  led  out 
the  king^s  army  to  the  field  in  three  bodies*      He  himself 
conducted  the  van,  attended  by  earl  Warrenne  and  Wil- 
liam de  Valence ;  the  main  body  was  commanded  by  the 
king  of  the  Romans  and  his  son  Henry :  The  king  him- 
■self  was  palced  in  the  rear  at  the  head  of  his  principal 
nobiIit}%      Prince  Edward  rushed  upon  the  Londoners, 
who  had  demanded  the  post  of  honour  in  leading  the 
rebel  army,  but  who,  from  their  ignorance  of  discipline 
and  want  of  experience,  were  ill  fitted  to  resist  the  gentry 
and  military  men,  of  whom  the  prince's  body  was  com- 
posed.     They  were  broken  in  an  instant ;  were  chased  off 
the  field;  and  Edward,  transported  by  his  martial  ardour, 
and  eager   to  revenge  the    insolence   of   the  Londoners 
against  his  mother,*  put  them  to  the  sword  for  the  length 
of  four  miles,  without  giving  them  any  quarter,  and  with- 
out reflecting  on  the  fate  which  in  the  mean  time  attended 
the  rest  of  the  army.     The  earl  of  Leicester,  seeing  the 
royalists  thrown  into  confusion  by  their  eagerness  in  the 
pursuit,  led  on  his  remaining  troops  against  the  bodies 
commanded  by  the  two  royal  brothers  :   He  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  the  forces  headed  by  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  that  prince  was  obliged  to  yield  himself  pri 
soner  to  the  earl  of  Glocester :  He  penetrated  to  the  body* 
where  the  king  himself  was  placed,  threw  it  into  disorder, ^ 
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CHAP,    pursued  his  advantage,  chased  it  into  the  town  of  Lewes, 
and  obliged  Henry  to  surrender  himself  prisoner." 


1264  Prince  Edward,  returning  to  the  field  of  battle  from 

his  precipitate  pursuit  of  the  Londoners,  was  astonished 
to  find  it  covered  w^th  the  dead  bodies  of  his  friends,  and 
still  more  to  hear^  that  his  father  and  uncle  were  defeated 
and  taken  prisoners,  and  that  Arundel  Comyn,  Brus,  Ha- 
mond  r Estrange,  Roger  Leyboume,  and  many  considera- 
ble biu-ons  of  his  party,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  victo- 
rious enemy.  Earl  Warrenne,  Hugh  Bigod,  and  William 
de  Valence,  struck  with  despair  at  this  event,  immediately 
took  to  flight,  hurried  to  Pavensey,  and  made  their  escape 
beyond  sea  '/^  But  the  prince,  intrepid  amidst  the  greatest 
disas^ters,  exhorted  his  troops  to  revenge  the  death  of  dieir 
friends,  to  relieve  the  royal  captives,  and  to  snatch  an  easy 
conquest  from  an  enemy  disordered  by  their  own  victory/ 
He  found  his  followers  intimidated  by  their  situation; 
while  Leicester,  afraid  of  a  suidden  and  violent  blow 
from  the  prince,  amused  him  by  a  feigned  negotiation,  till 
he  was  able  to  recal  his  troops  from  the  pursuit,  and  bring 
them  into  order.^  There  now  appeared  no  farther  re- 
«'ource  to  the  royal  party;  surrounded  by  the  armies  and 
garrisons  of  the  enemy,  destitute  of  forage  and  provisions, 
and  deprived  of  their  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  their  prin- 
cipal leaders,  who  could  alone  inspirit  them  to  an  obsti- 
nate resistance.  The  prince,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  Leicester's  terms,  which  were  short  and  severe, 
agreeably  to  the  suddenness  and  necessity  of  the  situation : 
He  stipulated,  that  he  and  Henry  d'AUmaine  should  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners  as  pledges  in  lieu  of  the,  two 
kings ;  that  all  other  prisoners  on  both  sides  should  be  re- 
leased ;'  and,  that  in  order  to  settle  fully  the  terms  of 
agreement,  application  should  be  made  to  the  king  of 
France,  that  he  should  name  six  Frenchmen,  three  pre- 
lates, and  three  noblemen  :  These  six  to  choose  two  others 
of  their  own  country :  And  .these  two  to  choose  one 
Englishman,  who,  in  conjunction  with  themselves,  were 
to  be  invested  by  both  parties  with  full  powers  to  make 
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wh^t  regulations  they  thought  proper  for  the  settlement  of    chap. 

the  kingdom.     The  prince  and  young  Henry  accordingly  ^  j^: 

delivered  themselves   into    Leicester's   hands,   who  sent      ^^^ 

them  under  a  guard  to^Doyer  castle.     Such  are  the  terms 

of  agreement  commohiyScalled  the  3ftse  of  I^ewes,  from 

an  obsolete  French  term  6f  thzi't  meaning :   For  it  appears!, 

that  all  the  gentry  and  •iii.d^ijitj^'of  England,  who  valued 

themselves  on  their  Noi^m^n'extraction,  and  who  disdained 

the  language  6f  thej^r  ^native'  country,  made  familiar  use  of 

the  French  tongue,*  till  tKis  period,  and  for  some  time 

after. 

Leicester  had  no  sooner  obtained  this  great  advan- 
tage, and  gotten  the  whole  royal  family  in  his  power,  than 
he  openly  violated  every  article  of  the  treaty,  and  acted 
as  sole  master,  and   even  tyrant  of  the   kingdom.     He 
still  detained  the  king  in  effect  a  prisoner,  and  made  use 
of  that  prince's  authority  to  purposes  the  most  prejudicial 
to  his  interests,  and  the  most  oppressive  of  his  people.* 
He  every  where  disarmed  the  royalists,  and  kept  all  his 
own  partisans   in  a  military  posture  :^  He  observed  the 
same  partial  conduct  in  the  deliverance  of  the  captives,  and 
even  threw  many  of  the  royalists  into  prison,  besides  those 
who  were  taken  in  the  battle  of  Lewes :   He  carried  the 
king  from  place  to  place^  and  obliged  all  the  royal  castles, 
on  pretence  of  Henry's  commands,  to  receive  a  governor 
^d  garrison  of  his  own  appointment :   All  the  officers  of 
Ae  crown  and  of  the  household  were  named  bv  him ;  and 
the  whole  authority,  as  well  as  arms  of  the  ♦state,  was 
lodged  in  his  hands  :   He  instituted  in  the  counties  a  new 
^ittd  of  magistracy,    endowed  with  new   and   arbitrary 
powers,  that  of  conservators  of  the  peace  :^  His  avarice 
appeared  barefaced,  and  might  induce  us  to  question  the 
greatness  of  his   ambition,  at  least  the  largeness  of  his 
'Hind,  if  we  had  not  reason  to  think,  that  he  intended  to 
employ  his  acquisitions  as  the   instruments  for  attaining  ^ ' 
farther  power  and  grandeur.     He  seiTie'd  the  estates  of  ifp^ 
jess  than  eighteen  barons,  as  his  share  qf  the  spoil  gaiiiedf. 
m  the  battle  of  Lewes  :   He  engrossed-  to  himself  the  ran- 
som of  all  the  prisoners;    and  told   his  baronS,.  with  a 
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CHAP,  yanton  insplence,  that  it  was  sufficient  (at  them,  that  he 
ii!L  ,T^ad  saved  them  by  that  victory  from  the  forfeitures  and 
attainders  AiVhich  hung  over  them  :^  He  ^ven  treated  the 
earl  of  Glocester  in  the  same  injurious  manner^  ahd 
applied  to  his  own  use  th^  ransom  of  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  in  the  field  of  battle  had  yielded  himself  pri- 
'  soner  to  that  nobleman.  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  made  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  wool  in  the  kingdom,  the  only  valuable 
commodity  for  foreign  markets  which  it  at  that  time  pro- 
duced.® The  inhabitants  of  the  cihque-ports,  during  the 
present  dissolution  of  government,  betook  themselves  to 
the  most  licentious  piracy,  preyed  on  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  threw  the  mariners  into  the  sea,  and  by  these 
practices  soon  banished  all  merchants  from  the  English 
coasts  and  harbours.  Every  foreign  commodity  rose  to 
an  exorbitant  price ;  and  woollen  cloth,  which  the  English 
had  not  then  the  art  of  dying,  was  worn  by  them  white,  and 
without  receiving  the  last  hand  of  the  manufacturer,  b 
answer  to  'the  complaints  which  arose  on  this  occasion,  • 
Leicester  replied,  that  the  kingdom  could  well  enough 
subsist  within  itself,  and  needed  no  intercourse  with  for- 
eigners. And  it  was  found  that  he  even  combined  with 
the  pirates  of  the  cinque-ports,  and  received  as  his  share 
the  third  of  their  prizes.^  • 

No  farther  mention  was  made  of  the  reference  to  the 
king  of  France,  so  essential  an  article  in  the  agreement 
of  Lewes ;  and  Leicester  summoned  a  parliament,  com- 
posed altogether  of  his  own  partisans,  in  order  to  rivet, 
by  their  authority,  that  power  which  he  had  acquired  by 
so  much  violence,  and  which  he  used  with  so  much 
tyranny  and  injustice.  An  ordinance  was  there  passed^ 
to  which  the  king's  consent  had  been  previously  extorted, 
that  every  act  of  royal  power  should  be  exercised  by  a 
council  of  t^ine  persons,  who  were  to  be  chosen  and  re- 
moved by  the  majority  of  three,  Leicester  himself,  the 
^  'earl  of  Glocester,'  and  the  bishop  of  Chichester.^  By  this 
;'  ihtritate  plan  of  goveiriiment,  tKe  sceptre  was  really  p^*^ 
into  Leicester's  hands/  as  he  Had  the  entire*  direction  ^} 

the  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  thereby  commanded  afl  the! 
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resolutions  of  the  council  of  three.,  who  could  appoint  or    chap. 
discard  at  pleasure  every  member  of  the  supreme  council.      ^^" 

But  it  was  impossible  that  things  could  long  remain  ^^^^ 
in  this  strange  situation.  It  behoved  Leicester  either  to 
descend  with  some  peril  into  the  rank  of  a  subject,  or  to 
mount  up  with  no  less  into  that  of  a. sovereign;  and  his 
ambition,  unrestrained  either  by  fear  or  by  principle,  gave 
too  much  reason  to  suspect  him  of  the  latter  intention. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  exposed  to  anxiety  from  every  quar- 
ter f  and  felt  that  the  smallest  incident  was  capable  of 
overturning  that  immense  and  ill-cemented  fabric  which  he 
had  reared.  The  queen,  whom  her  husband  had  left 
abroad,  had  collected  in  foreign  parts  an  army  of  desper- 
ate adventurers,  and  had  assembled  a  great  number  of 
ships,  with  a  view  of  invading  the  kingdom,  and  of  bring- 
ing relief  to  her  unfortunate  family.  Lewis,  detesting 
Leicester's  usurpations  and  perjuries,  and  disgusted  at 
the  English  barons,  who  had  refused  to  submit  to  his 
award,  secretly  favoured  all  her  enterprises,  and  was 
generally  believed  to  be  making  preparations  for  the  same 
purpose.  An  English  army,  by  the  pretended  authority 
of  the  captive  king,  was  assembled  on  the  seacoast  to 
oppose  this  projected  invasion  :^  but  Leicester  owed  his 
safety  more  to  cross  winds,  which  long  detained  and  at 
last  dispersed  and  ruined  the  queen's  fleet,  than  to  any 
resistance  which,  in  their  present  situation,  could  have 
been  expected  from  the  English.  ' 

Leicester  found  himself  better  able  to  resist  the 
spiritual  thunders  which  were  levelled  against  him.  The 
pope  still  adhering  to  the  king's  cause  against  the  barons, 
dispatched  cardinal  Guido  as  his  legate  into  England,  with 
orders  to  excommunicate,  by  name,  the  three  earls,  Lei-, 
cester,  Glocester,  and  Norfolk,  and  all  others  in  general, 
who  concurred  in  the  oppression  and  "^captivity  of  their 
sovereign.*  Leicester  menaced  the  legate  with  death,  if  . 
he  set  foot  within  the  kingdom;  but  Guido,  meeting  in 
France  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  London,  and  Worces-- 
ter,  who  had  been  sent  thither  on  a  negotiation,  com- 
manded them,  under  the  penalty  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
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CHAP,    to  carry  his  bull  into  England,  and  to  publish  it  agftinst 
^"-      the  barons.     When  the  prelates  arrived  oflF  the  coast,  they 
^"^^T^^  were  boarded  by  the  piratical  mariners  of  the  cinque-ports 
to  whom  probably  they  gave  a  hint  of  the  cargo  which  they 
br9Ught  along  with  them :  The  bull  was  torn  and  thrown 
into  the  sea;  which  furnished  the  artful  prelates  with  a 
plausible  excuse  for  not  obeying  the  orders  of  the  legate. 
Leicester  appealed  from  Guido  to  the  pope  in  person  ;  but 
before   the   ambassadors  appointed  to  defend   his  cause 
could  reach  Rome,  the  pope  was  dead ;  and  they  found 
the  legate  himself,  from  whom  they  had  appealed,  seated 
on  the  papal  throne  by  the  name  of  Urban  IV.     That 
daring  leader  was  no  wise  dismayed,  with  this  incident ; 
and  as  he  found  that  a  great  part  of  his  popularity  in  Eng- 
,  land  was  founded  on  his  opposition  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  was  now  become  odious,  he  persisted  with  the  more 
obstinacy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  measures. 

That  he  might  both  increase  and  turn  to  advantage 
1265.     his  popularity,  Leicester  summoned  a  new  parliament  in 
London,  where  he  knew  his  power  was  uncontrollable ; 
and  he  fixed  this  assembly  on  a  more  demociratical  basis 
'  than  any  which  had  ever  been  summoned  since  the  foun- 

dation of  the  monarchy.     Besides  the  barons  of  his  own 
party,  and  several  ecclesiastics,  who  were  not  immediate 
House  of    tenants  of  the  crown ;  he  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of 
Con^mons.  ^wo  knights  from  each  shire,  and,  what  is  more  remark- 
able,  of  deputies  from  the  boroughs,  an  order  of  men, 
which,  in  former  ages,  had  always  been  regarded  as  too 
mean  to  enjoy  a  place  in  the  national  councils.^     This  pe- 
riod is  commonly  esteemed  the  epoch  of  the  house   of 
commons  in   England;  and  it  is   certainly  the  first  time 
that  historians  speak  of  any  representatives  sent  to  parlia- 
ment by  the  boroughs.     In  all  the  general  accounts  given 
in  preceding  times  of  those  assemblies,  the  prelates  and 
barons  only  are  mentioned  as  the  constituent  members ; 
and  even  vti  the  mOst.  particular  narratives  delivered  of 
parliamentary  transactions,  as  in  the  trial  of  Thomas   a 
Becket,  where  the  events  of  each  day,  and  almost  of  each 
hour,  are  carefully  recorded  by  contemporary   authors,* 
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diere  is  not,  throughout  the  whole,  the  least  appearance  of  chap. 
a  house  of  commons.  But  though  that  house  derived  its  ^*^* 
existence  from  so  precariou$,  and  even  so  invidious,  an  j^e^. 
origin  as  Leicester's  usurpation,  it  soon  proved,  when 
summoned  by  the  legal  princes,  one  of  the  most  useful^ 
and,  in  process  of  time,  one  of  the  most  powerful  mem- 
bers of  the  national  constitution ;  and  gradually  rescued 
the  kingdom  from  aristocratical  as  well  as  from  regal  ty- 
ranny. But  Leicester's  policy,  if  we  must  ascribe  to 
him  so  great  a  blessing,  only  forwarded  by  some  years  an 
institution,  for  which  the  general  state  of  things  had  al- 
ready prepared  the  nation ;  and  it  is  otherwise  inconceiv- 
able, that  a  plant  set  by  so  inauspicious  a  hand,  could 
have  attained  to  so  vigorous  a  growth,  and  have  flour- 
ished in ,  the  midst  of  such  tempests  and  convulsions. 
The  feudal  system,  with  which  the  liberty,  much  more 
the  power,  of  the  commons  was  totally  incompatible,  began 
gradually  to  decline ;  and  both  the  king  and  the  common- 
alty, who  felt  its  inconveniences,  contributed  to  favour 
this  new  power,  which  was  more  submissive  than  the 
barons  to  the  regular  authority  of  the  crown,  and  at  the 
same  time  afforded  protection  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
state. 

Leicester,  having  thus  assembled  a  parliament  of  his 
9vvn  model,  and  trusting  to  the  attachment  of  the  populace 
of  London,  seized  the  opportunity  of  crushing  his  rivals 
among  the  powerful  barons.  Robert  de  Ferrars  earl  of 
Derby  .was  accused  in  the  king's  name,  seized,  and  com- 
I  mitted  to  custody,  withput  being  brought  to  any  legal 
trial."*  John  Gifford,  menaced  with  the  same  fate,  fled 
from  London,  and  took  shelter  in  the  borders  of  Wales. 
I  Evpn  the  earl  of  Glocester,  whose  power  and  influence 
I  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  barons,  but 
who  of  late  was  extremely  disgusted  with  Leicester's 
arbitrary  conduct,  found  himself  in  danger  froniL  the  pre- 
vailing authority  of  his  ancient  confederate ;  and  he  re- 
tired from  parliament."  This  known  dissension  gave 
courage  to  all  Leicester's  enemies  and  to  the  king's^ 
friends,  who  were  now  sure  of  protection  from  so  potent  a 
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CHAP,    leader.     Though  Roger  Mortimer,  Hamond  L^fistrange, 
^^'      and  other  powerful  marchers  of  Wales,  had  been  obliged 


1365.  ^°  leave  the  kingdom,  their  authority  still  remained  over 
the.  territories  subjected  to  their  jurisdiction;  and  there 
were  many  others  who  were  disposed  to  give  disturbance 
to  the  new  government.  The  animosities,  inseparable 
from  the  feudal  aristocracy,  broke  out  with  fresh  violence, 
and  threatened  the  kingdom  with  new  conrulsicms  and 
disorders. 

The  earl  of  Leicester,  surrounded  with  these  diffi- 
culties, embraced  a  measure,  from  which  he  hoped  to 
reap  some  present  advantages,  but  which  proved  in  the 
end  the  source  of  all  his  future  calamities.  The  active 
and  intrepid  prince  Edward  had  languished  in  prison  ever 
since  the  fatsd  batde  of  Lewes ;  and  as  he  was  extremely 
popular  in  the  kingdom,  there  arose  a  general  desire  of 
seeing  him  again  restored  to  liberty.®  Leicester  finding 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  oppose  the.  concurring  wishes 
of  the  nation,  stipulated  with  the  prinee,  that,  in  return, 
he  should  order  his  adherents  to  deliver  up  to  the  barons 
all  theirv  castles,  particularly  those  on  the  borders  of  Wales; 
and  should  swear  neither  to  depart  the  kingdom  during 
three  years,  nor  introduce  into  it  any  foreign  forces.^ 
The  king  took  an  oath  to  the  same  elFect,  and  he  also 
passed  a  charter,  in  which  he  confirmed  the  agreement  or 
Mise  of  Lewes;  and  even  permitted  his  subjects  to  rise 
in  arms  against  him,  if  he  should  ever  attempt  to  infringe 
it."^  So  little  care  did  Leicester  take,  though  he  con- 
stantly made  use  of  the  authority  of  this  captive  prince,  to 
preserve  to  him  any  appearance  of  royalty  or  kingly 
prerogatives ! 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  prince  Edward  was 
j:ithMar.  brought  into  Westminster-hall,  and  was  declared  free  by 
the  barons  :  But  instead  of  really  recovering  his  liberty, 
as  he  had  vainly  expected,  he  found  that  the  whole  trans- 
action was  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  Leicester;  that  he 
himself  still  continued  a  prisoner  at  large,  and  was  guarded 
by  the  emissaries  of  that  nobleman ;  and  that,  while  the 
faction  reaped  all  the  benefit  from  the  performance  of  his 
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part  of  the  treaty,  care  was  taken  that  he  should  enjoy  nd  chap, 
advantage  by  it.  As  Glocester^  on  his  rupture  with  the 
barons,  had  retired  for  safety  to  his  estates  on  the  bor-  j^gfij. 
d6rs  of  Wales ;  Leicester  followed  him  with  an  army  to 
Hereford/  continued  still  to  menace  and  negotiate ;  and 
that  he  might  add  authority  to  his  cause^  he  carried  both 
the  king  and  prince  along  with  him.  The  earl  of  Glou- 
cester here  concerted  with  young  Edward  the  manner  of 
that  prince's  escape.  He  found  means  to  convey  to  him  2«tb  May. 
a  horse  of  extraordinary  swiftness ;  and  appointed  Roger 
Mortimer,  who  had  returned  into  the  kingdom,  to  be 
ready  at  hand  with  a  small  party  to  receive  the  printe, 
and  to  guard  him  to  a  place  of  safety*  Edward  pre- 
tend'ed  to  take  the  air  with  some  of  Leicester's  retinue, 
who  were  his  guards ;  and  making  matches  between  their 
horses,  after  he  thought  he  had  tired  and  blown  them 
sufficiently,  he  suddenly  mounted  Glocester's  horse,  and 
called  to  his  attendants,  that  he  had  long  enough  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  their  company,  and  now  bid  them  adieu. 
They  followed  him  for  some  time,  without  being  able  to 
overtake  him;  and  the  appearance  of'  Mortimer  with  hi9 
company  put  an  end  to  their  pursuit. 

The  royaKsts,  secretly  prepared  for  this  event,  imme- 
diately flew  to  arms ;  and  the  joy  of  this  gallant  prince's^ 
deliverance,  the  oppressions  under  which  the  nation  la- 
boured, the  expectation  of  a  new  scene  of  affairs,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  earl  of  Glocester,  procured  Edward  an 
army  which  Leicester  was  utterly  unable  to  withstand. 
TTxis  nobleman  found  himself  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the 
kingdom ;  surrounded  by  his  enemies ;  barred  from  all 
communication '  with  his  friends  by  the  Severn,  whose 
bridges  Edward  had  broken  down ;  and  obliged  to  fight 
the  cause  of  his  party  under  these  multiplied  disad* 
vantages.  In  this  extremity  he  wrote  to  his  son  Simon 
de  Montfort  to  hasten  from  London  with  an  army  for 
his  relief;  and  Simon  had  advanced  to  Kenilworth  with 
that  view,  where^  fancying  that  all*  Edward's  force  and 
attention  were  directed  against  his  father,  he  lay  secure 
and  unguarded.     But  the  prince,  making  a  sudden  and 
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CHAP,    forced  march,  surprised  him  in  his  camp,  dispersed  his 
^^*      army,  and  toolc  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  many  other  noble* 
laeff      ^^^  prisoners,  almost  without  resistance,  Leicester,  igno« 
rant  of  his  son's  fate,  passed  the  Severn  iii  boats  during 
Edward's  absence,  and  lay  at  Evesham,  in  expectation  of 
being  every  hour  joined  by  his  friends   from  London: 
When  the  prince*,  who  availed  himself  of  every  favourable 
Battle  of    moment,  appeared  in  the  field  before  him.    Edward  made 
ISddcSi   ^  ^^^^y  ^^  ^^^  troops  advance  from  the  road  which  led  t6 
of  Leicet-   Kenilworth,  and  ordered  them  to  carry  the  banners  taken 
^'  Aug.    from  Simon's  army ;  while  he  himself  making  a  circuit 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  purposed  to  attack  the  enemy 
on   the  other  quarter.     Leicester  was  long  deceived  l^ 
this  stratagem,  and  took  one  division  of  Edward's  army 
for  his  friends ;  but  at  last,  perceiving  his  mistake,  and 
observing  the  great  superiority  and  excellent  disposition 
of  the  royalists,  he  exclaimed  that  they  had  learned  from 
him  the  art  of  war ;  adding,    "  The  Lord  have  mercy  on 
*^  our  souls,  for  I  see  our  bodies  are  the  prince's  !'*    The 
battle  immediately  began,  though  on  very"  uneqxial  terms. 
Leicester's  army,  by  living  on  the  mountains  of  Wales 
without  bread,  which  was  not  then  much  used  among  the 
inhabitants,  had  been  extremely  weakened  by  sickiness  and 
desertion,  and  was  soon  broken  by  the  victorious  royalists; 
while  his  Welsh  allies,  accustomed   only  to  a  desultory 
kind  of  war,  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued 
with  gretit  slaughter.     Leicester  himself,  asking  for  quar- 
ter, was  slain  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  with  his  eldest  son 
Henry,  Hugh  le   Despenser,   and   about  a  hundred  and 
sixty  knights,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  his  party. 
The  6ld  king  had  been  purposely  placed  by  the  rebels   in 
the  front  of  the  battle ;    and  being  clad  in  armour,  and 
thereby  not  known  by  his  friends,  he  received  a  wou*id, 
and  was  in  danger  of  his  life :   But  crying  out,  lam  Henry 
of  Winchester^  your  khig^  he  was  saved,  and  put  in  a  place 
of  safety  by  his  son,  who  flew  to  his  rescue. 

The  violence,  ingratitude,  tyranny,  rapacity,  and 
treachery  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  give  a  very  bad  idea 
of  his  moral  character,  and  make  us  regard  his  death  as 
the  most  fortunate  event  which  in  this  conjuncture  coKl.d 
have  happened  to  the  English  nation  :  Yet  must  we  allow 
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tke  man  to  have  possessed  great  abilities,  and  the  appear-  chap. 
aace  of  great  virtues,  who,  though  a  stranger,  could  at  ^i^JIL- 
a  time  when  strangers  were  the  most  odious  and  the  most  1265 
universally,  decried,  have  acquired  so  extensive  an  interest 
m  the  kingdpm,  and  have  so  nearly  paved  his  way  to  the 
throne  itself.  His  military  capacity,  and  his  political 
craft,  were  equally  en^inent:  He  possessed  the  talents 
both  of  governing  men  and  conducting  business :  And 
though  his  ambiticm  was  boundless,  it  seems  neither  to 
have  /exceeded  his  courage  nor  his  genius ;  and  he  had 
(be  happiness  of  makingthe  low  populace,  as  well  as  the 
haughty  barons,  cooperate  towards  the  success  of  hi$ 
ad&ah  and  dangerous  purposes.  A  prince  of  greater  . 
;d>ilities  and  vigour  than  Henry  n^ight  have  directed  the 
talents  of  this  nobleman  either  to  the  exaltation  of  his 
throne^  or  to  the  good  of  his  people  :  But  the  advantages 
given  to  Leicester,  l^  the  weak  and  variable  administra- 
tion of  the  king,  brought  on  the  ruin  of  royal  authority, 
and  produced  great  confusions  in  the  kingdom,  which, 
however,  in  the  end  preserved  and  extremely  improved 
national  liberty,  and  the  constitution.  His  popularity, 
even  after  his  death,  continued  so  great,  that  though  he 
was  excommunicated  by  Rome,  the  pec^le  believed  him 
to  be  a  saint ;  and  many  miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought 
upon  .his  tomb.8 

The  victory  of  Evesham,  with  the  death  of  Leicester  Settlement 
proved  decisive  in  favour  of  the  royalists,  and  made  an  vemment. 
^ual  though  an  opposite  impression  on  friends  and 
enemies  in  every  part  of  England.  The  king  of  the 
Romans  recovered  his  liberty :  The  other  prisoners  of  the 
royal  party  were  not  only  freed  but  courted  by  their 
keepers :  Fitz-Kicbard,  the  seditious  mayor  of  London, 
who  had  marked  out  forty  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens 
for  slaughter,  immediately  stopped  his  hand  on  receiving 
inteliigence  of  this  great  event :  And  almost  all  the  castles, 
garrisoned  by  the  barons,  hastened  to  make  their  sub- 
missions, and  to  open  their  gates  to  the  king.  The  isle 
<rf  Axholme  alone^  and  that  of  Ely,  trusting  to  the  strength 
pf  their  situation,  ventured  to  make  resistance ;  but  were 
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CHAP,  at  last  reduced,  as  well  as  the  castle  of  Dover,  by  lliefe 
^^^  valour  and  activity  of  prince  Edward/  Adam  de  Gom'- 
1266  ^^"5  ^  courageous  baron,  maintained  himself  during  some 
time  in  the  forests  of  Hampshire,  committed  dfepredations 
in  the  neighbout-hood,  and  obliged  the  prince  to  lead 
a  body  .of  troops  into  that  country  against  him.  Kdward 
'  attacked  the  camp  of  the  rebels ;  and  being  transport 
by  the  ardour  of  battle,  leaped  over  the  trench  with  a  few 
followers,  and  encountered  Gourdon  in  single  combat. 
The  victory  was  long  disputed  between  these  valiant 
combatants  :  but  ended  at  last  in  the  prince's  favour^  who 
wounded  his  antagonist,  threw  him  from  his  horse,  and 
took  him  prisoner*  He  not  only  gave  him  his  life ;  but 
introduced  him  that  very  night  to  the  queen  at  Guildford, 
procured  him  his  pardon,  restored  him  to  his  estate,  re- 
ceived him  into  favour,  and  was  ever  after  faithfully 
served  bv  him.^ 

A  TOTAL  victory  of  the  sovereign  over  so  extensive 
a  rebellion  commbnly  produces  a  revolution  of  govern- 
ment, and  strengthens,  as  Well  as  enlarges  for  some  time 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown :  Yet  no  sacrifices  of  national 
liberty  were  made  on  this  occasion ;  the  Great  Charier 
remained  still  inviolate ;  and  the  king,  sensible  that  his 
own  barons,  by  whose  assistance  alone  he  had  prevailed, 
were  no  less  jealous  of  their  independence  than  the  other 
party,  seems  thenceforth  to  have  more  carefully  abstained 
from  all  those  exertions  of  power  which  had  afforded  so 
plausible  a  pretence  to  the  rebels;  The  clemency  of  this 
victory  is  also  remarkable :  No  blood  was  shed  on  the 
scaffold :  No  attainders,  except  of  the  Montfort  family, 
were  earned  into  execution:  And  though  a. parliament 
assembled  at  Winchester  attainted  all  those  who  had 
borne  arms  against  the  king,  easy  compositions  were  made 
with  them  for  their  lands  i**  and  the  highest  sum  levied  on 
the  most  obnoxious  offenders  exceeded  not  five  years'  rent 
of  their  estate.  Even  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  again  re- 
belled, after  having  beeo  pardoned  and  restored  to  his 
fortune,  was  obliged  to  pay  only  seven  years'  rent,  and 
^v^s  a  second  time  restored.     The  mild  disposition  of 
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Ae  kiag,  and  the  prudence, of  tlve  prince^  tempered  the    CHAP, 
insolence   of  victory,    and   gradually,  restored   order  to  ^^^.J^^^ 
the^  several  members  of  the  state,  disjointed  by  so  long     1266. 
a  continuiance  pf  civil  war^  and  commotions. 

.T«,E  city  of  London,  which  had  carried  farthest  the 
rage  and  animosity  against  the  king,  and  which  seemed 
determined  to  stand  upon  its  defence  after  almost  all  the 
kingdom  had  submitted,  was,  after  some  interval,  restored 
to  most  of  its  liberties  and  privileges;  and  Fitz-Richard 
die  mayor,  who  had  been  guilty  of  so  much  illegal  vio- 
lence, was  only  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
countess  ofr  Leicester,  the  king's  sister,  who  had  been 
extremely. forward  in  all  attacks  on  the  royal  family,  was 
dismissed  the  kingdom,  with  her  two  sons,  Simon  and 
Guy,  who  proved  very  ungrateful  for  this  lenity.  Five 
years  afterwards,  they  assassinated,  at  Viterbo  in  Italy, 
their  cousin  Henry  d'Allmaine,  who  at  that  very  time 
was  endeavouring  to  make  their  peace  with  the  king;  and 
by  taking  sanctuary  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  they 
escaped  the  punishment  due  to  so  great  an  enormity.^ 

The  merits  of  the  earl  of  Glocester,  after  he  re-  1267. 
turned  to  his  allegiance,  had  been  so  great  in  restoring 
ijbe  prince  to  his  liberty,  and  assisting  him  in  his  victories 
against  the  rebellious  barons,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  content  him  in  his  demands ;  and  his  youth  and  temerity 
as  well  as  his  great. power,  tempted  him,  on  some  new 
disgust,  to  raise  again  the  flames  of  rebellion  in  the  king- 
dom. The  mutinous  populace  of  London  at  his  insti- 
g^on.tpok  to  arms;  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to  levy 
an  army  of  30/XX>  nien,  in  order  to  suppress  them. 
Even  this  second  rebellion  did  not  provoke  the  king  to 
any  act  of  cruelty;  and  the  earl  of  Glocester  himself 
escaped  with  total  impunity.  He  was  only  obliged  to 
enter  iiito  a  bond  of  20,000  marks  that  he  should  never 
again,  be  guilty  of  rebellion:  A  strange  method  of  en- 
f^-cing  the  laws,  and  a  proof  of  the  dangerous  inde- 
\  ndence  of  the  barons  in  those  ages  !  These  potent  nobles 
\  re,  from  the  danger. of  the  preeedent,  a.verse  to  the 
i   ecution  of  the  laws  of  forfeiture  and  felony  against  any 

K  Rymer,  v<rf.  i.  p.  897.  vol.  ii..  p.  4,  5.  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  94.  W. 
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CHAP,    of  their  fcUows ;   thoa^  they  could  not,  with  a  good 
grace,  refuse  to  concur,  in  obliging  them  to  fulfil  aajr 


i!267.     voluntary  contract  and  engfigement  into  which  they  had 
entered.  .  * 

1276.  The  prince  finding  the  aU\te  of  the  kingdom  toleraUj 

composed,  was  seduced  by  his  avidity  for  glory,  and  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  age,  as  well  as  by  the  earnest  soUci* 
tations  of  the  king  of  France,  to  undertake  an  expeditioi 
against  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land  ;^  and  he  endeanow* 
ed  previously  to  settle  the  state  in  such  a  manner  ast9 
dread  no  bad  eiFects  from  his  absence*  As  the  formidl" 
ble  power  and  turbulent  disposition  of  the  eso'l  of  Glec^t^ 
ter  gave  him  apprehensions,  he  insisled  on  carrying  him 
along  with  him,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  which  that  nobl^ 
man  had  m^de  to  undertake  the  same  -  voyage :  In  the 
mean  time,  he  obliged  him  to  resign  some  of  his  cssdes^ 
and  to  enter  into  a  new  bond  not  to  disturb  die  peace  of 
the  kingdom/  He  sailed  from  £ng^and>  with  an  armyi 
and  arrived  in  Lewis's  camp  before  Tunis  in  AfricS} 
where  he  found  that  monarch  already  dead,  from  the  in' 
temperance  of  the.  climate  and  the  fatigues  of  his^nter* 
prise.  The  great,  if  not  only  weakness  of  this  prince  m 
his  government,  was  the  imprudent  passion  for  cruaad£9.l 
but  it  was  his  zeal  chiefly  that  procured  him  from  the 
clergy  the  title  of  St.  Lewis,  by  which  he  ia  known  in  tbf. 
French  history ;  and  if  that  appellation  had  not  been  80 
extremely  prostituted  as  to  become  rather  a  term  of  re- 
proach, he  seems  by  his  uniform  probity  and  goodnesft)  ^ 
well  as  his  piety,  to  have  fully  merited  the  title.  .  He  w» 
succeeded  by  bis  son  Philip,  demnninated  the  Hardy :  ^ 
prince,  of  some  merit,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of  h» 
father. 

V271.  Prince  Edward,  not  discouraged  by  this  event,  coa* 

tinned  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  signali^^® 
himself  by  acts  of  valour;  revived  the  g^ory  of  tb^B^ 
lish  name  in  those  parts ;  and  struck  such  terror  into  w 
Saracens,  that  they  employed  an  asaaosun  to  murder  hsn^ 
who  wounded  him  in  the  arm,  but  perished  in  the  attempt* 
Meanwhile,  his  absence  from  England  was  attended  with 
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many  of  those  perntcious  consequences  which  had  been    chap. 
dreiuied  from  iu     The  laws  were  not  executed :  The  ba*  ,  J^^h 
rofis  oppressed  the  common  people  with  impunity  :^  They 
gave  shelter  on  their  estates  to  bands  of  robbers^  whom 
they  employed  •  in  committing  ravages  on  the  estates  of 
dteir  enemies :  l^e  populace  of  London  returned  to  their 
ttsidal  licentiousness:  And  the  old  king,  unequal  to  the 
burden  of  public  affairs  called  aloud  for  his  gallant  son  to 
retimi,*  and  to  assist  him  in  swaying  tlmt  sceptre  which 
«^u  ready  to  drop  from  his  feeble  and  irresolute  hands. 
At  last,  overcome  by  the  cares  of  government  and  the 
infirmities  of  age,  he  visibly  declined,  and  he  ex|»red  at 
St»  EdmoQjdftbury,  in  ^e  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  56th      1272. 
iff  his  rrigi^;  the  longest  reign  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  i^^a^^^'' 
the  JEnglnh  annals*    His  brother,  the  king  of  the  Romans 
(for  he  never  attained  the  title  of  emperor),  died  about 
seven  months  before  him. 


4no8t  (^vious  circumstance  of  Henry's  character  and  eha- 
is,  )bs  incapacity  for  government,  which  rendered  him  as  th«  king. 
raudi  a  prisoner  in  die  hands  of  his  own  ministers  and 
favourites,  and  as  little  at  his  own  disposal,  as  when  de- 
tinned  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  From  this 
iource,  rather  than  from  insincerity  or  treachery,  arose  his 
negligence  in  observing  his  promises;  and  he  was  too 
easily  induced,  for  the  sake  of  present  convenience,  to  sa- 
crifice the  lastmg  advantages  arising  from  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  his  peofde*  Hence  too  were  derived  his 
profusion  to  favourites,  his  attachment  to  strangers,  the 
variableness  of  his  conduct,  his  hasty  resentments,  and  his 
sudden  forgiveness  and  return  of  affection.  Instead  of 
reducing  the  dangerous  power  of  his  nobles,  by  obliging 
theib  to  observe  the  laws  towards  their  inferiors,  and  set* 
ling^  them  the  salutary  example  in  his  own  government; 
he  was  seduced  to  imitate  their  conduct,  and  to  make  his 
arlntrary  will,  or  rather  that  of  his  ministers,  the  rule  of 
his  actions.  Instead  of  accommodating  himself,  by  a  strict 
frugality  to  the  embarrassed  situation  in  which  his  revenue 
had  been  left,  by  the  military  expeditions  of  his  uncle,  the 
dissipations  of  his  father,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  ba- 
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rons ;  he  was  tempted  to  levy  money  by  iiTeguIar  exac* 
tions,  which,  without  enriching  himself,  impoverished,  at 
least  disgusted,  his  people.  Of  all  men  nature  seemed  the 
least  to  have  fitted  him  for  being  a  tyrant ;  yet  there  are 
instances  of  oppression  in  his  reign  which,  though  derived 
from  the  precedents  left  him  by  his  predecessors,  had  bedi 
carefully  guarded  against  by  the  Great'  Charter,  and  Tact 
inconsistent  with  all  rules  of  good  government.  And  on 
the  whole  we  may  say,  that  greater  abilities  ^ith  his  good 
dispositions,  would  have  prevented  him  from  faUiag  into 
his  faults;  or,  with  worse  dispositions,  would  harve  ena« 
bled  him  to  maintain  and  defend  them. 

This  prince  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  devotidn,  and 
his  regular  attendance  on  public  worship ;  and  a  saying  of 
his  on  that  head  is  much  celebrated  by  ancknt  writers* 
He  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Lewis  IX.  of  France, 
concerning  the  preference  between  sermons  and  masses: 
He  maintained  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  and  a^rmed 
liiat  he  would  rather  have  one  hour's  conversation  with  a 
friend,  than  hear  twenty  the  most  elaborate  discourses 
pronounced  in  his  praise.® 

Henry  left  two  sons,  Edward  his  successor,  and  £d« 
mond  earl  of  Lancaster;  and  two  daughters,  Marg^u^t 
queen  of  Scotland,  and  Beatrix  dutchess  of  Britany.  He 
had  five  other  children,  who  died  in  their  infancy. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  laws  enacted 
during  this  reign.  There  had  been  great  disputes  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  concerning  bastardy* 
The  common  law  had  deemed  all  those  to  be  bastards  who 
were  bom  before  wedlock :  By  the  canqn  law  they  werc« 
legitimate :  And  when  any  dispute  of  inheritance  arose^ 
it  had  formerly  been  usual  for  the  civil  couits  to  issue 
writs  to  the  spiritual,  directing  them  to  inquire  into  the 
kgitimacy  of  the  person.  The  bishop  always  returned 
an  answer  agreeable  to  the  canon  law,  though  contrary  to 
the  municipal  law  of  the  kingdom.  For  this  reason  the 
civil  cburts  had  changed  the  terms  of  their  writ ;  and 
instead  of  requiring  the  spiritual  courts  to  make- inquisii* 
tion  ccmcei-ning  the  legitimacy  of  the  person,  they  only 
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proposed  the  simple  question  of  fact,  whether   he  were    CHAP, 
bom  before  or  after  wedlock  ?     The  prelates  complained  ^^-^IIl, 
of  this  practice  to  the  parliament  assembled  at  Merton  in     .  1373, 
the  twentieth  of  this  king,  and  desired  that  the  municipal 
law  might  be  rendered  conformable  to  the  canon :  But 
received  from  all  the  nobility  the  memorable  reply,  Nolumus 
leges  Angliet  mutare^  We   will   not  change  the   laws  of 
England.^ 

After  the  civil  wars  the  parliament  summoned  at 
Marlebridge  gave  their  approbation  to  most  of  the  ordi-  • 
nances  which  had  been  established  by  the  reforming  barons, 
and  which,  though  advantageous  to  the  security  of  the 
people,  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  a  legal  authority. 
Among  other  laws  it  was  there  enacted,  that  all  appeals 
from  the  courts  of  inferior  lords  should  be  carried  direct- 
ly to  the  king's  courts,  without  passing  through  the  courts 
of  the  lords  immediately  snperion^  It  was  ordained  that 
money  should  bear  no  interest  during  the  minority  of  the 
debtor.^  This  law  was  reasonable,  as  the  estates  of 
minors  were  always  in  the  hands  of  their  lords,  and  the 
debtors  could  not  pay  interest  where  they  had  no  revenue; 
The  charter  of  king  John  had  granted  this  indulgence : 
It  was  omitted  in  that  of  Henry  III.  for  what  reason  15 
not  known ;  but  it  was  renewed  by  the  statute  of  Marie - 
bridge.  Most  of  the  other  articles  of  this  statute  are  cal- 
eiilated  to  restrain  the  oppression  of  sheriiFs,  and  the 
violence  and  iniquities  committed  in  distraining  cattle  and 
other  goods.  Cattle  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry 
formed  at  that  time  the  chief  riches  of  the  people. 

In  the  35th  year  of  thi^  king  an  assize  was  fixed  of 
bread,  the  price  of  which  was  settled,  according  to  the 
different  prices  of  com,  from  one  shilling  a  quarter  to 
seven  shillings  and  six-pence,*  money  of  that  age.  These 
great  variations  are  alone  a  proof  of  bad  tillage  :*^  Yet  did 
the  prices  often  rise  much  higher  than  any  taken  notice  of 


f  Statute  of  Merton,  chap.  9.  g  Statute  of  Marleb.  chap.  20. 

h  Ihid.  chap.  16.  i  Statu^t  at  Lu^»  P*  6.  k  We  leafn  from 

Ckero*8  Orations  against  Verres,  lib.  iii.  cap.  $4.  92i  that  the  priee  of  ccxmin 
Sicily  was,  during  the  prsetorship  of  Sacerdos,  five  Denarii  a  Modus ;  during 
that  of  Verres,  which  immediatelj  succeeded,  only  two  Sesterces :  That  is» 
ten  times  lower ;  a  presumption,  or  rather  a  proo^  of  AftYery-had  stflte  of  til- 
Ikge  in  ancient  times. 
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CHAP,    by  the  statute.     The  Chronicle  of  Dunstable  tells  uSf  thai 
^?[L^  in  this  reign  wheat  was  once,  sold  for  a  mark,  nay  for  a 
m^.     pound  a  quarter ;  that  is  three  pounds  of  our  present  mooey*^ 
The  same  law  affords  us  a  proof  of  the  little  commumcar 
tion  between  the  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  very  dif- 
ferent prices  which  the  same  commodity  bore  at  the  same 
timer     A  lH*ewer,  says  the  statute,  may  sell  two  gallpm 
of  ale  for  a  penny  in  cities,  and  three  or  four  gallons  for 
the  same  price  in  the  country.     At  present  such  commo* 
^  ditks,  by  the  great  consumption  of  the  people,  and  tb 
great  stocks  of  the  brewers,  are  rather  cheapest,  in  cities. 
The  Chronicle  above  mentioned  observes,  that  wheat  ooe 
year  was  sold  in  many  places  for  eight  shillings  aqusur- 
tef,  but  never  rose  in  Dunstable  above  a  crown. 

Though  commerce  was  still  very  low,  it  seems  radier 
to  have  increased  since  the  Conquest:  at  least  if  we  may 
judge  of  the  increase  of  money  by  the  price  of  com.  TKe 
medium  between  the  highest  and  lowest  piices  of  wheat 
assigned  by  the  statute  is  four  shillings  and  three*pence  a 
quarter,  that  is  twelve  shillings  and  nine-pence  of  our  pre- 
sent money.  This  is  near  half  of  the  middling  price  in 
our  time*  Yet  the  middling  price  of  cattle,  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  king  Richard,  we  find  to  be  above  eight,  neat 
ten  times  lower  than  the  present.  Is  not  this  the  true 
inference,  from  comparing  these  facts,  that,  inall  upcivilt- 
zed  nations,  cattle,  which  propagate  of  themselves,  bear 
always  a  lower  price  than  com,  which  requires  more  art 
and  stock  to  render  it  plentiful  than  those  natipns  are  pos- 
sessed of?  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Henry's  assize  of 
com  was  copied  from  a  preceding  assize  established  ^ 
king  John ;  consequently,  the  prices  which  we  have  here 
compared  of  com  and  cattle  may  be  looked  on  as  contem- 
porary: and  they  were  drawn,  not  from  one  particular 
year,  but  from  an  estimation  of  the  middling  prices  for  a 
series  of  years.  -  It  is  true,  the  prices,  assigned  by  the 
assize  of  Richard,  were  meant  as  a  standard  for  the  ac- 
tompts  of  sheriffs  and  escheators ;  and  as  considerable 
profits  were  allowed  to  these  ministers,  we  may  naturally 
suppose,  that  thfe  common  value  of  cattle  was  .somewhat 
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Ifigher :  Yet  still,  so  great  a  differ^ice  between  the  prices    CHAP, 
of  com  and  cattle  as  that  of  four  to  one,  compared  to  the  y^^^,^^^^ 
present  rates,  affords  important  reflections  concerning  the      1^372. 
very  different  state  of  industry  and  tillage   in  the  two 
periods. 

IvTEREftT  had  in  that  age  amounted  to  an  enormous 
height,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
times  and  the  men's  ignorance  of  commerce.  Instances 
occur  of  fifty  per  cent,  paid  for  money. °'  Tliere  is  an 
edict  of  Philip  Augustus  near  this  period,  limiting  the 
.Jews  in  France  to  48  per  cent*"  Such  profits  tempted  the 
Jews  toremsun  in  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  griev- 
ous oppressions  to  which,  from  the  jMrevalent  bigotry  and 
rapine  of  the  s^,  they  were  continually  exposed.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  precarious,  their  state  must  have  been 
under  an  indigo  prince,  somewhat  restrained  in  his 
tyranny  over  his  native  subjects,  hut  who  possessed  an 
imlimited  authority  over  the  Jews,  the  sole  proprietors  of 
money  in  the  kingdom,  and  hated,  on  account  of  their 
riches,  their  religion,  and  their  usury :  Yet  will  our  ideas 
scarcely  con^e  up  to  the  extortions  which,  in  fact,  we  find 
to  have  been  practised  upon  them.  In  the  year  1241, 
20^D0O  marks  were  exacted  from  them  :^  Two  years  after, 
money  again  extorted ;  and  one  Jew  alone,  Aaron  of  York, 
was  obliged  to  pay  above  4000  marks  :^  In  125b,  Henry 
renewed  his  oppressions ;  and  the  same  Aaron  was  con- 
demned to  pay  him  30,000  marks  upon  an  accusation  of 
forgery :  The  high  penalty  imposed  upon  him,  and  which, 
it  seems,  he  was  thought  able  to  pay,  is  rather  a  pre- 
»imption  of  his  innocence  than  of  his  guilt.  In  1255, 
the  king  demanded  8000  marks  from  the  Jews,  and  threat- 
ened to  hang  them  if  they  refused  compliance.  They  now 
lost  all  patience,  and  desired  leave  to  retire  with  theijr 
eifeetsout  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  king  replied :  ^^  How 
'^canl  remedy  the  oppressions  you  complain  off  I  am 
^'  myself  a  beggar.  I  am  spoiled,  I  am  stripped  of  all  my 
^revenues:  I  owe  above  200,000  marks;  and  if  I  had 
^^  said  300/XX),  I  should  not  exceed  the  truth  :  I  am  obli- 
**  ged  to  pay  my  son  prince  Edward  15,000  marks  a  year : 
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CKikP.    '^  I  have  not  a  fartibmg ;  and  I  must  have  motiey,  fttm 
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1S7S.  thei^  delivered  over  the  Jews  to  the  earl  of  Corawal,  tkat 
those  whom  the  cnie  brother  had  flayed,  the  other  mi^g^ 
embowel,  to  make  use  of  the  words  of  the  historiaiu' 
King  John,  his  father,  once  demanded  lO,O00  marks  from 
a  Jew  of  Bristol ;  and  on  his  refusal,  <»'dered  one  of  his  teetk 
to  be  drawn  every  day  till  he  should  comply*  The  Jew  lotf 
^even  teeth;  and  then  paid  the  sum  required  of  him.* 
One  talliage  laid .  upon  the  Jews  in  1M3  amounted  to 
60/XX)  marks  ;^  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  yearly  jcevenae 
of  the  crown. 

To  give  a  better  pretence  for  extortions,  the  impro* 
bable  and  absurd  accusation,  which  has  been  at  different 
times  advanced  against  that  nation,  was  reviyedin  £ag^ 
land,  that  they  had  crucified  a  child  in  derision  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  Eighteen  of  them  were  lianged  at 
pnQe  for  this  crime  :^  Though  it  is  no  wise  cre<iiUe)  that 
even  the  antipathy  borne  them  by  the  Christians,  and  the 
oppres&ipns  under  which  they  laboured,  would  ever  have 
pushed  them  to  be  guilty  of  that  dangerous  enormia* 
3ut  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  a  race,  exposed  to  sueh 
insults  and  indignities,  both  from  king  and  people,  and 
who  had  so  uncertain  an  enjoyment  of  their  riches,  would 
carry  usury  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  by  their  great 
profits  make  themselves  some  compensation  for  their  xon- 
tinual  perils. 

Though  these  acjts  of  violence  against  the  Jews. pro* 
ceeded  much  from  bigotry,  th^y  were  still  more  derived 
from  avidity  and  rapine.  So  far  from  desiring  in  dwt 
age  to  convert  them,  it  was  enacted  by  law  in  France,  that 
if  any  Jew  embraced  Christianity,  he  forfeited  all-hii 
g0ods,  without  exception,  to  the  king,  or  bis  superior  lord* 
These  pUmderers  were  careful,  lest  the  profits  accruii^fro® 
their  dominion  oyer  that  unhappy  race  should  be  dimni^ 
ished  by.thjeir  conversion.^ 

CoBiMERCE  must  be  in  a  wretched. condition,  where 
interest  was  so  high,  and  where  the  sole  proprietors  of  mo? 
ney,  employed  it  in  usury  only,  and  were  exposed  to  such 

r  M.  Paris,  p.  606.      s  IWd.  p.  160.      t  Madox,  p.  152.      u  M.  P<W  V-  ^^^' 
-^  Brussel,  Tol.  i.  p.  622.    Ou  Caage,  rcrbo  7wdocf . 
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extortion  and  injustioe.  But  the  bad  polke  of  the  coiluitry  CHAP, 
was  another  obstacle  to  improvetnents ;  and  rendered  all' 
communication  dangerous,  and'  all  property  precarious.  ^^^^ 
The  Chronicle  of  Dunstable  says,^  that  men  were  never 
secure  in  their  houses,  and  that  whole  villages  were  often 
plundered  by  biucids  of  robbers,  though  no  civil  wars  at 
that  dme  prevailed  in  the  kingdom.  In  1249,  some  years 
before  the  insurrection  of  the  barons,  two  merchants  of 
Brabant  came  to  the  king  at  Westminster,  and  told  him 
that  thi^  had  been  spoiled  of  all  their  goods  by  certain  rob* 
bers,  whom  they  knew,  because  they  saw  their  faces  every 
day  in  his  court;  that  like  practices  prevailed  all  over 
England,  ai^d  travellers  were  continually  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  being  robbed,  bound,  wounded,  and  murdered ; 
that  these  crimes  escaped  with  impunity,  because  the  niinir 
Bters  of  justice  themselves  were  in  a  confederacy  with  the 
robbers ;  and  that  they,  for  their  part,  instead  of  bringing 
nuuters  to  a  fruitless  trial  by  law,  were  willing,  though  mer* 
chants,  to  decide  their  cause  with  the  robbers  by  arms  and 
a  duel.  The  king  provoked  at  these  abuses,  ordered  a  jury 
to  be  iiiclosed,  and  to  try  the  robbers :  The  jury,  though 
consisting  of  twelve  men  of  property  in  Hampshire,  were 
found  to  be  also  in  a  confederacy  with  the  felons,  and  ac- 
quitted them.  Henry,  in  a  rage,  committed  the  jury  to 
prison,  threatened  them  with  severe  punishment,  and  or- 
dered a  new  jury  to  be  inclosed,  who,  dreading  the  fate  of 
their  fellows,  at  last  found  a  verdict  against  the  criminals. 
Many  of  the  king^s  own  household  were  discovered  to 
have  participated  in  the  guilt;  and  they  said  for  their  ex- 
cuse, that  they  received  no  wages  from  him,  and  were 
obliged  to  rob  for  a  maintenance.^  Knights  and  esquires^ 
saj«  the  dictum  of  Kenilworth,  who  were  robbers^  if  they  ' 
have  no  land^  shall  pay  the  half  of  their  goods^  and  find 
iuj^cient  security  to  keep  henceforth  the  peace  of  the  kingr 
dom.     Such  were  the  manners  of  the  times ! 

One  can  the  less  repine,  during  the  prevalence  of  such 
1  nners,  at  the  frauds  and  forgeries  of  the  clergy ;  as  it 
I  res  less  disturbance  to  society,  to  take  men's  money  from 
d  lem  with  their  own  consent,  though  by  deceits  and  lies^ 

X  Vol.  i.  p.  156.  y  M.  Pwip,  p.  #09; 
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CHAP,    than  to  ravJkge  it  by  open  fbrcc  and  violence.     Dunnf^ 
^^^'    •  this  reign  the  papal  power  was  at  its  summit,  and  was 

^^^  even  beginning  insensibly  to  decline,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
measurable avarice  and  esctortions  of  the  court  of.  Rome, 
which  disgusted  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  in  every 
kingdom  of  Europe.  England  itself,  though  sunk  in  the 
deepest  abyss  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  had  seriously 
entertained  thoughts  of  shaking  off  the  papal  yoke  ;*  and 
the  Roman  pontiff  was  obliged  to  think  of  new  expedients 
for  rivetting  it  faster  upon  the  Christian  world.  For  this 
purpose  Gregory  IX.  publi^ed  his  decretals  ;^  which  are 
a  collection  of  forgeries,  favourable  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  consist  of  the  supposed  decrees  of  popes  in  the  first 
centuries.  But  these  forgeries  are  so  gross,  and  confound 
so  palpably  all  language,  history,  chronology,  and  antiqui- 
ties ;  matters  more  stubborn  than  any  speculative  truths 
whatsoever^  that  eVen  that  church,  which  is  not  startled  at 
the  most  monstrous  contradictions  and  absurdities,  has 
been  obliged  to  abandon  them  to  the  critics.  Biit  in  the 
dark  period  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  passed  for  un- 
disputed and  authentic ;  and  men,  entangled  in  the  mazes 
of  this  false  literature,  joined  to  the  philosophy,  equally 
false,  of  the  times,  had  nothing  wherewithal  to  defend 
themselves,  but  some  small  ren^ains  of  conunon  sense, 
which  passed  for  profaneness  and  impiety,  and  the  indeli* 
ble  regard  to  self-interest,  which,  as  it  was  the  sole  mo- 
tive in  the  prrests  for  framing  these  impostures,  served 
also  in  some  degree,  to  protect  th^  laity  agiunst  them. 

Another  expedient,  devised  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
in  this  period,  for  securing  her  power,  was  the  institution 
of  new  religious  orders,  chiefly  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans, who  proceeded  with  all  the  zeal  and  success  that 
attend  novelties ;  were  better  qualified  to  gain  the  popu- 
lace than  the  old  orders,  now  become  rich  and  indolent; 
maintained  a  perpetual  rivalship  with  each  other  in  pro- 
moting their  gainful  superstitions;  and  acquired  a. g^eat 
dominion  over  the  minds,  and  .  consequently  over  the 
purses  of  men,  by  pretending  a  desire  of  poverty  and  a 
contempt  for  riches.     The  quarrels  which  arose  between 

z  M.  Paris,  p.  421.  «  Trirety  p.  191. 
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tkese  orders^  lying-  still  under  the  control  of  the  sove-    CHAP. 
^ign  pontiff,  never  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church, 


and  served  only  as  a  spur  to  their  industry  in  promoting  1273 
the  common  cause;  and  though  the  Dominicans  lost  some 
popularity  by  their  denial  of  the  immaculate  conception,  a 
point  in  which  they  unwarily  engaged  too  far  to  be  able 
to  recede  with  honour,  they  counterbalanced  this  disad- 
vantage by  acquiring  more  solid  establishments,  by  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  kings  and  princes,  and  by  exercisiiig 
the  jurisdiction  assigned  them,  of  ultimate  judges  and 
punishers  of  heresy.  Thus,  the  several  orders  of  monks 
became  a  kind  of  regular  troops  or  garrisons  of  the  Rom- 
ish church;  and  though  the  temporal  interests  of  society, 
still^more  the  cause  of  true  piety,  were  hurt,  by  their  va- 
rious devices  to  captivate,  the  populace,  they  proved  the 
chief  supporta  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  superstition,  and, 
till  the  revival  of  true  learning,  secured  it -from  any  dan- 
gerous invasion. 

Th£  trial  by  ordeal  was  abolished  in  this  reign  by  or- 
der of  coimcil :  A  faint  mark  of  improvement  in  the  age.^ 

Henry  gra^ited  a  charter  to  the  town  of  New-castle, 
m  which  he  gave  the  inhabitants  a  licence  to  dig  coal. 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  coal  in  England. 

W£  learn  from  Madox,®  that  this  king  gave  at  one 
time  100  shillings  to  master  Henry,  his  poet:  Also  the 
same  year  he  orders  this  poet  ten  pounds* 

It  appears  from  Selden,that  in  the  47th  of  this  reign, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  temporal,  and  fifty  spiritual  barons 
were  summoned  to  perform  the  service  due  by  their 
tenure^.*^  In  the  35th  of  the  subsequent  reign,  eighty- 
six  temporal  barons,  twenty  bishops,  and  forty-eight 
abbots,  were  summoned  to  a  parliament  convened  at 
Carlisle.* 

b  R^mer»  vol.  i.  p.  228.    Spelman,  p.  326.  e  PAge  268. 
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EDWARD  i. 


Civil  administration  of  t/ie  iinff-^Onquest  of  Waies-^^Af 
fairs  of  Scotland — Competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland 
'^Reference  to  Edward-^Homage  of  Scotland-^Award 
of  Edward  in  favour  of  Baliol^^War  with  France — JDt- 
gressions  concerning  the  cottstitution  of  parliament — War 
with  Scothmd-'-^cotland  subdued^^War  with  France — 
Dissensions  with  the  clergy — Arbitrary  measures — 
Peace  with  France^ — Revolt  of  Scotland — That  kingdom 
again  sididued^-^again  revolts — is  again  subdued—^Ro* 
hert  Bruce^^Third  revolt  of  Scotland-^Death  and  cha- 
racter of  the  iing^^Miscellaneous  transactions  of  thi^ 
reign. 


CHAP.  THE  English  were  as  yet   so  little  inured  to 

^™'     obedience  xmder  a  regular  government,  that  the  death  of 


1^2  almost  every  king,  since  the  Conquest,  had  been  attended 
with  disorders ;  and  the  council  reflecting  on  the  recetit 
*  eivil  wars,  and  on  the  animosities  which  naturally  remain 
after  these  great  convulsions,  h^  reason  to  apprehend 
dangerous  consei{uences  from  the  absence  of  the  son  and 
successor  of  Henry.  They  therefore  hastened  to  proclaim 
prince  Edward,  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  to  sum- 
mon the  states  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  public  peace  in  this  important  conjuncture.^  Walter 
GifFord  archbishop  of  York,  the  earl  of  Comwal,  son  of 
Richard  king  of  the  {lomans,  and  the  earl  of  Glocester, 
were  appointed  guardians  of  the  realm,  and  proceeded 
peaceably  to  the  exercise  of  their  authority,  without  either 
meeting  with  opposition  from  any  of  the  people,  or  beiogf 

f]|yiiuet»Tol.ii.p.l,    Wdrfng.  p,  4t3.    Trivet,  p.  239.^ 
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flUsturbed  with  emulation  and  faction  among  themselves*    CHAP. 
The  high  character  acquired  by  Edward  during  the  late  ^^I-y^ 
commotions,  his  military  genius,  his  success  in  subduing      1^72/ 
the  rebels,  his  moderation  in  setding  the  kingdom,  had 
procured  him  great  esteem,  mixed  with  affection,  among 
all  orders  of  men ;  and  no  one  could  reasonably  entertain 
hopes  of  making  any  advantage  of  his  absence,  or  of  rais-; 
ing  disturbance  in  the  nation.      The  earl  of   Glocestet 
himself,  whose   power  and  turbulent  spirit  had  excited 
most  jealousy,  was  forward  to  give  proofs  of  his  alle- 
giance ;  and  the  other  malcontents,  being  destitute  of  a 
leader,  were   obliged   to   remain   in   submission  to  the 
government. 

P&ivC£  Edward  had  reached  Sicily  in  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
9f  his  father ;  and  he  discovered  a  deep  concern  on  the  '    - 

occasion.  At  the  same  time  he  learned  the  death  of  an 
infant  son,  John,  whom  his  princess,  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
had  bom  him  at  Acre  in  Palestine ;  and  as  he  appeared 
much  less  affected  with  >  that  misfortune,  the  king  of 
Sicily  expressed  a  surprise  at  this  difference  of  sentiment  ^ 
But  was  told  by  Edward,  that  the  death  of  a  son  was 
a  loss  which  he  might  hope  to  repair;  the  death  of  a  father 
was  a  loss  irreparable.^ 

Edward  proceeded  homeward ;  bu^  as  he  soon  learned 
the  quiet,  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne,  but  spent  near  a  year  in 
France,  before  he  made  his  appearance  in  England.  In 
his  passage  by  Chalons  in  Burgundy,  he  was  challenged 
by  the  prince  of  the  country  at  a  tournament  which  he  was 
preparing;  and  a&  Edward  excelled  in  those  martial  and 
dangerous  exercises,  the  true  image  of  war,  he  declined 
Bot  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  honour  in  that  great 
assembly  of  the  neighbouring  nobles.  But  the  image  of 
war  was  here  unfortunately  turned  into  the  thing  itself. 
Edward  and  his  retinue  were  so  successful  in  the  jousts, 
that  the  French  kaights,  provoked  at  their  superiority, 
Riade  a  serious  attack  upon  them,  which  was  repulsed, 

9  Walsing.  p.  44.    Trlyet,  p.  2^0. 
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(MAT.    and  much  blood  was  idly  shed  in  die  quamL^      This 
,^™|'     rencounter   received   the   name   of  the   petty   battle   of 

it>73.      Chalons. 

Edward  went  from  Chalons  to  Paris,  and  did  homagie 

lo  Philip  for  the  dominions  which  he  held  in  France.*    He 

1274^     thence  returned  to  Guienne,  and  setded  that  provinoe, 

which  was  in  some  confusion.     He  made  his  journey  to 

London  through  France;   in  his  passage  he  accommo- 

dated  at  Montreuil  a  difference  with  Margaret  countess 

AiiguM  19.  of  Flanders,  heiress  of  that  territory  ;^  he  was  received 

with  joyful   acclamations   by   his   people^  and   was  so* 

lemnly  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Robert  archbishop  of 

Canterbury. 

Civil  «d.  T'he    king  immediately  applied  himself  to  the   re- 

ministra.    establishment  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  correcting  of 

kii^.         those  disorders  which  the  civil  commotions  ^d  the  loose 

administration  of  his  father  had  introduced  into  every 

part  of  government.     The  plan  of  his  policy  was  equadly 

generous  and  prudent^     He  considered  the  great  barcMis 

both  as  the  immediate  rivals  of  the  crown,  and  oppressors 

of  the  people ;  and  he  purposed,  by  an  exact  distribution 

of  justice,  and  a  rigid  execution  of  the  laws,  to  give  at 

once  protection  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  state,  and  to 

diminish  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  great,  on  which  their 

dangerous   authority  was  chiefly  founded^      Making  it 

a  rule  in  his  own  conduct  to  observe,  except  on  extraor- 

dinary  occasions,  the  privileges  secured  to  them  by  the 

Great  Charter,  he  acquired  a  right  to  insist  upon  their 

observance  of  the  same  charter  towards  their  vassals  and 

inferiors ;  and  he  made  the  crown  be  regarded  by  all  ^e 

gentry  and  commonalty  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  fountain 

of  justice,  and   the  general  asylum-  against  oppressios. 

Besides  enacting  several  useful  statutes,  in  a  parliament 

1275.      which  he   summoned   at  Westminster,  he  took  care  to 

tethFeb.    inspect  the  conduct  of  all  his  magistrates   and  judges, 

to  displace  such  as  were  either  negligent  or  corrupt,  to 

provide    them   with    sufficient   force    for   the    execution 

of  justice,   to  extirpate  all  bands  and-  confederacies  of 

jobbers,  and  to  repress  those  more  silent  robberies  which 

h  Walaing.  p,  44.    Triiret,  p.  241.    M.  West,  p.  402. 
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were  committed  either  ^y  the  power  of  thfe  nobles,  or  €HA1». 
U]:ider  the  countensuice  of  public  authority.  By  this  rigid  ^^^* 
admix^ifitration,  the  face  of  the  kingdom  was  soop  changed 
and  order  and  justice  took  place  of  violence  and  oppresr 
sion :  but  amidst  the  excellent  institutions  and  publics- 
spirited  plans  of  Edward,  there  still  appears  somewhat 
hoih  of  the  severity  of  hia  personal  character,  and  of  the 
Iprejudices  of  the  times. 

As  the  various  kinds  of  malefactors,  the  murderers^, 
robbers,  incendiaries,  ravi&hers,  and  plunderers,  had  be<- 
come  00  numerous  and  powerful,  that  the  ordinary  mi- 
nistefs  of  justice,  especially  in  the  western  counties,  wei^ 
afraid  to  execute  the  laws  against  them,  the  king  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  an  extraordinary  remedy  for  the  evil; 
and  he  erected  a  new  tribunal  which,  however  useful, 
would  have  been  deemed,  in  times  of  more  regular  liberty, 
a  great  sketch  of  illegal  and  arbitrary  power.  It  consisted 
of  oommissioners,  who  were  empowered  to  inquire  into 
disorders  and  crimes  of  all  kinds,  and  to  inflict  the  proper 
pumisbmems  upon  them.  The  officers,  charged  with  this 
unusual  commission,  made  the^*  circuits  throughout  the 
counties  of  England  most  infested  with  this  evil^  and 
carried  terror  into  all  those  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
their  zeal  to  punish  crimes,  ^ey  did  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish between  the  innocent  and  guilty;  the  smallest 
aiiapicion  becMae  a  ground  of  accusation  and  trial ;  the 
^lig^it&it  evidence  was  received  against  criminals ;  prisons 
were  crowded  with  malefactors,  real  or.pretended ;  severe 
fines  wen^  levied  for  small  offences ;  and  the  king,  though 
his  exhaif9ted  exi^hequer  was  supplied  by  this  expedient, 
found  it  necessary  to  stop  th.e  course  of  so  great  rigour ;  and 
after  terrifying  and  dissipating,  by  this  tribunal,  the  gangs 
of  dworderly  people  in  England,  be  prudently  annulled 
the  eonamiasiont^  and  never  afterwards  renewed  it. 

AxOKG  the  various  disorders  to  which  the  kingdom 
was  aubjeet,  no  one  was  p^ore  universally  complained  of 
than  the  adulteration  of  thp  '^oin ;  and  as  this  crime 
required  aaore  art  than  this    English  <^  that  age,  who 

1  Spelmiui^  jOIom.  in  verbo  Traibatttom,  But  Spelman  vas  eitker  mistaken 
ib  plaeii^  this  MomsKumaik  in  the  fifth  y«ar  of  the  kine*  or  it  was  teaewed  m 
1305.    See  Rymer,  vol.  il  p.  960,    Trivet,  p.  330.  M.  West,  p.  450. 
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CHAP,  chiefly  etnployed  force  and  viblence  in  their  iniquitieSi 
_,^_^  were  possessed  of,  the  imputation  fell  upon  ^he  Jews." 
J375,  Edward  also  seems  to  have  indulged  a  strong  prepos- 
session against  that  nation ;  and  this  ill  judged  zeal  for 
Christianity  being  naturally  augmented  by  an  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  he  let  loose  the  whole  rigour  of  his 
justice  against  that  unhappy  people.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  of  them  were  hanged  at  once  for  this  crime  in 
London  alone,  besides  those  who  suffered  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom."  'The  houses  and  lands  (for  the  Jews 
had  of  late  ventured  to  make  purchases  of  that  kind)  as 
well  as  the  goods  of  great  multitudes,  were  sold  and 
confiscated:  And  the  king,  lest  it  should  be  suspected 
that  the  riches  of  the  sufferers  were  the  chief  part  of  their 
guilt,  ordered  a  moiety  of  the  money  raised  by  these  ccm- 
fiscations  to  be  set  apart  and  bestowed  upon  such  as  were 
willing  to  be  converted  to  Christianity.  But  resentment 
was  more  prevalent  with  them  than  any  temptation  from 
-  their  poverty ;  and  very  few  of  them  could  be  induced  by 
interest  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their  persecutors.-  The 
miseries  of  this  people  did  not  here  terminate.  Though 
the  arbitrary  talliages  and  exactions  levied  upon  them  had 
yielded  a  constant  and  considerable  revenue  to  the  crown ; 
Edward,  prompted  by  his  56eal  and  his  rapacitj'^,  resolved 
some  time  after*  to  purge  the'  kingdom  entirely  of  that 
hated  race^  and  to  seize  to  himself  at  once  their  whok 
property  as  the  reward  of  his  labour.**"  He  left  them  only 
money  sufficient  to  bear  their  charges  into  foreign  countries, 
where  new  persecutions  and  extortions  awaited  theirt:  But 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cinque  pbrts,  imitating  the  bigotry 
and  avidity  of  their  sovereign,'  despoiled  most  of  them  of 
this  small  pittance,  and  eveik  threw  many  of  them  irito  tke 
sea :  A  crime  for  which  the  king,  who  was  determined  to 
be  the  sole  plunderer  in  his  dominions,  inflicted'  a  capit» 
punishment  upon  them.  No  less  than  fifteen  diousand 
Jews  were  at  this  time  fobbed  of  their  effects,  and  hnsoAsd 
the  kingdom :  Very  few  of  tliat^natkm  have  since  lived  » 
England :   And  as  it  i*  impossible  for  a  nation  to  subsist 
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withotrt  lenders  of  money,  and  none  will  lend  without  CHAP. 
<i  compensation,  the  practice  of  usury,  as  it  was  then  ^^lill 
called,  was  thenceforth  exercised  by  the  English  them- 
selves upon  their  fellow-citizens,  or  by  Lombards  and 
other  foreigners.  It  is  very  much  to  be  questioned, 
whether  the  dealings  of  these  new  usurers  were  equally 
open  and  unexceptionable  with  those  of  the  old.  By 
a  law  of  Richard  it  was  enacted,  that  three  copies  should 
be  made  of  every  bond  given  to  a  Jew;  one  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  public  magistrate,  another  into  those 
of  a"  man  of  credit,  and  a  third  to  remain  with  the  Jew 
himself.^  But  as  the  canon  law,  seconded  by  the  muni- 
cipal, permitted  no  Christian  to  take  interest,  all  transac- 
tions of  this  kind  must,  after  the  banishment  of  the  Jews, 
have  become  more  secret  and  clandestine ;  and  the  lender 
of  consequence  be  paid  both  for  the  use  of  his  money,  and 
tot  the  infamy  and  danger  which  he  incurred  by  lending  it. 
The  great  poverty  of  the  crown,  though  no  excuse, 
WSK  probably  the  cause  of  this  egregious  tyranny  exer- 
cised against  the  Jews  ;  but  Edward  also  practised  other 
mbre  honotirable  means  of  remedying  that  evil.  He  em- 
ployed a  strict  frugality  in  the  management  and  distri- 
button  of  his  revenue  :  He  engaged  the  parliament  to  vote 
him  a  fifteenth  of  all  moveables;  the  pope  to  grant  him 
the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  for  three  years; 
and  the  merchants  to  consent  to  a  perpetual  imposition  of 
half  a  mark  on  each  sack  of  wool  exported  and  a  mark  on 
three  hundred  skitis.  He  also  issued  commissions  to 
inquire  into  all  encroachments  on  the  royal  demesne ; 
into  the  value  of  escheats^  forfeitures,  and  wardships ;  and 
into  the  raleans  of  repairing  or  improving  every  branch  of 
the  revenue.'^  The  commissioners  in  the  execution  of 
their  office  began  to  carry  matters  too  far  against  the  no- 
Mlity,  and  to  question  titles  to  estates  which  had  been 
transniitted  from  father  to  son  for  several  generations. 
Earl  Warrenne,  who  had  done  such  eminent  service  in  the 
late  reign,  being  required  to  show  his  titles,  drew  his 
«word ;.  and*  subjoined  that  William  the  Bastard  had  not 
conquered  the  kingdom  for  himself  alone :    His  ancestor 
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CHAP,    was  a  joint  adventurer  in  the  enterprise;  and  he  bimsdf 
was  determined  to  maintain  what  had  from  tbfit  period 


^^^  remained  unquestioned  in  his  family.  The  king,  sensible 
of  the  danger,  desisted  from  making  farther  inquiries  of 
this  nature. 

isrs.  But  the  active  spirit  of  Edward  could  not  long  re^ 

5n3?J£j  main  without  employment.  He  soon  after  undertook  an 
enterprise  more  prudent  for  himself,  and  more  advan- 
tageous to  his  people.  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  had 
been  deeply  engaged  with  the  Montfort  faction;  had 
entered  into  all  their  conspiracies  against  the  crown ;  had 
frequently  fought  on  their  side;  and  till  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  so  fatal  to  that  party,  had  employed  every 
expedient  to  depress  the  royal  cause,  and  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  barons.  In  the  general  accommodation 
made  with  the  vanquished,  Lewellyn  had  also  <>bt«ined 
his  pardon;  but  as  he  was  the  most  powerful,  and  diere*- 
fore  the  most  obnoxious  vassal  of  the  crown,  he  had  rea- 
son to  entertain  anxiety  about  his  situation,  and  to  dread 
the  future  effects  of  resentment  and  jealousy  in  the  Sag* 
lish  monarch.  For  this  reason  he  determined  to  provide 
for  his  security  by  maintaining  a  secret  correspoddenoe 
with  his  former  associates ;  and  he  even  made  his  ad- 
dresses  to  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was 
sent  to  him  from  beyond  sea,  but  being  intercepted  m  htr 
passage  near  the  isles  of  Scilly,  was  detained  in  the  c6«at 
of  England.*  This  incident  increasing  the  mutual  Jealousy 
between  Edward  and  Lewellyn,  the  latter,  when  required 
to  come  to  England,  and  do  homage  to  the  new  king, 
scrupled  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  desired 
a  safe  conduct  from  Edward,  insisted  upon  having  the 
king's  son  and  other  noblemen  delivered  to  him  as  hos- 
tages, and  demanded  that  his  consort  should  previously 
be  set  at  liberty.'  The  king,  having  now  brought  die 
state  to  a  full  settlement,  was  not  displeased  with  this 
occasion  of  exercising  his  authority,  and  subduing  endcely 
the  principality  of  Wales.  He  refused  all  Lewellyn's 
demands,  except  that  of  a  safe  conduct;  sent  him  repeated 
summons  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vassal ;  levied  an  araiy 

8  WRlaing.  p.  46,  47.  ■  Hemin^,  vol.  i.  p.  5.    Trivet,  p.  248. 
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10  reduce  him  to  obedience;  obtained  a  new  aid  of  a  CHAP. 
fifteenth  from  parliament ;  and  marched  out  with  certain  ^'^^^ 
assurance  of  success  against  the  enemy.  Besides  the  ^^ 
great  disproportion  of  force  between  the  kingdom  and  the 
principality,  the  circumstances  of  the  two  states  were  en- 
tirely reversed ;  and  the  same  intestine  dissensions  which 
had  formerly  weakened  Eng^d,  now  prevailed  in  Wales, 
and  had  even  taken  place  in  the  reigning  family.  David 
and  Roderic,  brothers  to  Lewellyn,  dispossessed  of  their 
kiheritance  by  that  prince,  had  been  obliged  to  have  re* 
iourse  to  the  protection  of  Edward,  and  they  seconded 
with  all  their  interest,  which  was  extensive,  his  attempts 
to  enslave  their  native  country.  The  Welsh  prince  had 
no  resource  but  in  the  inaccessible  situation  of  his  moun- 
tains, which  had  hitherto  through  many  ages  defended  his 
forefathers  against  all  attempts  pf  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
conquerors ;  and  he  retired  among  the  hills  of  Snowdon, 
resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity.  But 
Edward,  equally  vigorous  and  cautious,  entering  by  the 
north  with  a  formidable  army,  pierced  into  the  heart  of  the 
country ;  and  having  carefully  explored  every  road  befdre 
him,  and  secured  every  pass  behind  him,  approached  the 
Welsh  army  in  its  last  retreat.  He  here  avoided  the  putting 
to  trial  the  valour  of  a  nation  proud  of  its  ancient  indepen- 
dence, and  inflamed  with  animosity  against  its  hereditary 
enemies ;  and  he  trusted  to  the  slow  but  sure  effects  of  famine 
for  reducing  that  people  to  subjection.  The  rude  and  simple 
manners  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  mountainous  situation 
of  dieir  country,  had  made  them  entirely  neglect  tillage,  and 
trust  to  pasturage  alone  for  their  subsistence :  A  method  of 
life  which  had  hitherto  secured  them  against  the  irregular 
attempts  of  the  English,  but  exposed  them  to  certain  ruin^ 
when  the  conquest  of  the  country  was  steadily  pursued, 
and  prudently  planned  by  Edward.  Destitute  of  maga- 
zines, cooped  up  in  a  narrow  comer,  they,  as  well  as  their 
cattle,  suffered  all  the  rigours  of  famine ;  and  Lewell)ai, 
wilbout  being  able  to  strike  a  stroke  for  his  independence, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion,  and  receive 
the  terms  imposed  upon  him  by  the  victor.^     He  bound  iPth  nV. 
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CHAP,    himself  to  pay  to  Edward  50,000  pounds,  as  a  reparatioir 

of  damages;  and  do  homage  to  the  crown  of  Engiand; 
1277.  ^  permit  all  the  other  barons  of  Wales,  except  four  near 
Snowdon,  to  swear  fealty  to  the  jsame  crown ;  to  relinquish 
the  country  between  Cheshire  and  the  river  Conway ;  to 
settle  on  his  brother  Roderic  a  thousand  marks  a  year, 
and  on  David  five  hundred ;  and  to  deliver  ten  hostages 
as  security  for  his  future  submission.^^ 

Edward,  on  the  performance  of  the  other  articles, 
remitted  to  the  prince  of  Wales  the  payment  of  the 
50,000  pounds,'^  which  were  stipulated  by  treaty,  and 
which  it  is  probable  the  poverty  of  the  country  made 
it  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  levy*  But  notwith* 
standing  this  indulgence,  complaints  of  iniquities  soon 
arose  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished:  The  English,  in- 
solent on  their  easy  and  bloodless  victory,  oppressed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  which  were  yielded  to  them; 
The  lords'  marchers  committed  with  impunity  all  kinds 
of  violence  on  their  Welsh  neighbours :  New  and  more 
severe  terms  were  imposed  on  Lewellyn  himself;  and 
Edward,  when  the  prince  attended  him  at  Worcester, 
exacted  a  promise  that  he  would  retain  no  person  in  his 
principality  who  should  be  obnoxious  to  the  English  mo- 
narch.^ There  were  other  personal  insults  which  raised 
the  indignation  of  the  Welsh,  and  made  them  determine 
rather  to  encounter  a  force  which  they  had  already  expe- 
rienced to  be  so  much  superior,  than  to  bear  oppression 
from  the  haughty  victors*  Prince  David,  seized  with  the 
national  spirit,  made  peace  with  his  brother,  and  promised 
to  concur  in.  the  defence  of  public  liberty.  The  Welsh 
fled  to  arms ;  and  Edward,  not  displeased  with  the  occa- 
sion of  making  his  conquest  final  and  absolute,  assemble^ 
all  his  military  tenants,  and  advanced  in  Wales  with  an 
army  which  the  inhabitants  could  not  reasonably  hope  to 
resist.  The  situation  of  the  country  gave  the  Welsh  at 
first  some  advantage  over  Luke  de  Tany,  one  of  Edward's 
captains,  who  had  passed  the  Menau  with  a  detachment  :* 
But  Lewellyn,  being  surprised  by  Mortimer,  was  defeated 

w  Rymer,  vol.  ii,  p.  88.     Walsing.  p.  7.      Trivet,  p.  251.      T.  Wykes,  10ft. 
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and  slain  in  an  action,  and  53000  of  his  followers  were  put  CHAP.* 
to  the  sword.*  David,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  prin-  ^_^iJiL. 
cipality,  could  never  collect  an  army  sufficient  to  face  the  i^^^^ 
£n|;^lish ;  and  being  chased  from  hill  to  hill,  and  hunted 
from  one  retreat  to  another,  was  obliged  to  conceal  him- 
self under  various  disguises,  and  was  at  last  betrayed  in 
his  lurking  place  to  the  enemy.  Edward  sent  him  in 
chsuns  to  Shrewsbury ;  and  bringing  him  to  a  formal  trial 
before  all  the  peers  of  England,  ordered  this  sovereign 
prince  to'  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  as  a  traitor, 
for  defending  by  arms  the  liberties  of  his  native  country, 
ttygether  -with  his  own  hereditary  authority.**  All  the 
Welsh  nobility  submitted  to  the  conqueror  |  the  laws  of 
England  with  the  sheriffs,  and  other  ministers  of  justice, 
were  established  in  that  principality ;  and  though  it  was 
long  before  nati<mal  antipathies  were  extinguished,  and 
a  thorough  union  attained  betweeb  the  people  f  yet  this 
important  conquest,  which  it  had  required  eight  hundred 
years  ftiUy  to  eflfect,  M'^as  at  last,  through  the  abilities  of 
Edward,  cbilipleted  by  the  English. 

The  king,  sensible  that  nothing  kept  alive  the  ideas  12^4, 
of  military  valour  and  of  ancient  glory  so  much  as  the 
traditional  poetry  of  the  people,  which,  assisted  by  the 
power  of  music  and  the  jollity  of  festivals,  made  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  tlie  youth,  gathered  together  all 
the  Welsh  bards,  and,  from  a  barbarous^  though  not 
absurd  policy,  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.*^ 

There  prevails  a  vulgar  story,  which,  as  it  well  suits 
the  capacity  of  the  monkish  writers,  is  carefully  recorded 
by  them:  That  Edward,  assembling  the  Welsh,  promised 
lo  give  them  a  prince  of  unexceptionable  manners,  a  Welsh* 
man  by  birth,  and  one  who  could  speak  no  other  laiigustge* 
On  their  acclamations  of  joy^  and  promise  of  obedience^ 
he  invested  in  the  principality  his  second  son  Edwatd^ 
then  an  infant,  who  had  been  born  at  Carnarvon^  The 
death  of  his  eldest  son  AlphonsQ  soon  after  made  young 
Edward  heir  of  the  monarchy :   The  principality  of  Wale« 
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CHAP,   yra^  fully  annexed  to  the  crown;  and  henceforth  ^ve9 

^.^/^a  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  kings  of  Eng^d. 

l28a  Thb  settlement  of  Wales  appeared  so  complete  to- 

Edward,  that  in  less  than  two  years  after  he  went  sd^roaiL 
m  ordectomake  peace  between  Alphonso  kingof  Arragon, 
and  Philip  the  Fair,  who  had  lately  succeeded  hb  father 
Philip  the  Hardy^on  the  throne  of  France.^  The  difference 
between  these  two  princes  had  arisen  about  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  which  the  pope,  after  his  hopes  from  England 
failed  him,  had  bestowed  on  Charles,  brother  to  St.  Lewis, 
and  which  was  claimed  on  other  titles  by  Peter  king  of 
Arragon,  father  to  Alphonso.  Edward  had  powers  from 
both  princes  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded m  bis  endeavours ;  but  as  the  controversy  nowise 
regards  England,  we  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  it. 
He  staid  abroad  above  three,  years :  and  on  his  return 
found  many  disorders  to  have  prevailed,  both  from  open 
violence,  and  from  the  corruption  of  justice* 

Thohas  Chamberlain,  a  gentleman  of>  some-  note? 
had  assembled  several  of  his  associates  at  Boston  in  Lk- 
colnshiiie,  under  pretence  of  holding  a  tournan&eat,  m 
e^^ercise  practised  by  the  gentry  only  i  but  in  reality  with 
a  view  of  plundering  the  rich  fair  of  Boston,  and  robbing 
the  merchants.  To  facilitate  his  purpose,  he  privately 
s^t  fire  to  the  town;  and  while 'the  inhabitants  were  em- 
ployed  in  quenching  the  flames,  the  conspirators  broke 
into  the  booths,  and  carried  off  the  goods.  Chamberlain 
himself  was  detected  and  hsmged;  but  maintained  so 
steadily  the  point  of  honour  to  his  accomplices,  tliat  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  on,  by  offers  or  promises,,  to  dis- 
cover any  of  them.  Many  other  instances  of  robbery 
and  violence  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  England;  though 
the  singular  circumstances  attending  this  conspiracy  have 
made  it  alone  be  particuliarly  recorded  by  historians.^ 

12S9.  But  the  corruption  of  the  judges,  by  which  the  fo^in- 

tains  of  justice  were  poisoned,  seemed  of  still  more 
dangerous  consequence.  Edward,  in  wder  to  remedy 
this  prevailing  abuse,  summoned  a  parliament,  and  brought 
the  judges  to  a  trial }  where  all  of  them,  except  two  who 
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were  clergTmen,  were  convicted  of  this  flagrant  iniquity,    chap. 
were  fined  and  deposed.     The  amount  of  the  fines  levied     ^"^* 
upon  them  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  guilt;  being      ^^sa. 
^ove  one  hjundred  thousand  marks,  an  immense  sum  in 
those  days,  and  sufficient  to  defray  the  charges  of  an  ex- 
pensive  war  between  two  great  kingdoms.     The   king 
afterwards  made  ail  the  new  judges  swear  that  they  would 
take  no  bribes ;  but  his  expedient,  of  deposing  and  fining 
the  old  ones,  was  the  more  effectual  remedy. 

Wb  now  come  to  pve  an  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Scodand,  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  interest* 
lag  transactions  of  this  reign,  and  of  some  of  the  subse- 
quent; though  the  intercourse  of  that  kingdom  with 
£ngland,  either  in  peace  or  war,  had  hitherto  produced 
80  few  events  of  moment,  that,  to  avoid  tediousness,  we 
have  omitted  many  of  iherx^  and  have  been  very  concise 
in  relating  the  rest.  If  the  Scots  had  before  this  period 
any  real  history  worthy  of  the  name,  except  what  they 
glean  from  scattered  passages  in  the  £nglish  historians, 
those  events,  however  minute,  yet  being  the  only  foreign 
transactions  of  the  nation,  might  deserve  a  place  in  it. 

Though  the  government  of  Scodand  had  been  con-  Affain^f 
tinually  exposed  to  those  factions  and  convulsions,  which  ^^ 
are  incident  to  all  barbarous,  and  to  many  ciirilized  nations ; 
and  though  the  successions  of  their  kings,  the  only  part  of 
their  history  which  deserves  any  credit,  had  often  been 
disordered  by  irregularities  and  usurpations,  the  true  heir 
of  the  royal  family  had  still  in  the  end  prevailed,  and 
Alexander  III.  who  had  espoused  the  sister  of  Edward, 
probably  inherited,  after  a  period  of  tdbout  eight  hundred 
years,  and  through  a  succession. of  males,  the  sceptre  of 
all  the  Scottish  princes  who  had  governed  the  nation  since 
its  first  establishment  in  the  island.  This  prince  died  in 
1286  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  at  Kinghom,^  without 
leaving  any  male  issue,  and  without  any  descendant, 
except  Margaret,  bom  of  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  and  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Scottish  monarch.  This 
princess,  commonly  called  the  Maid  of  Norway,  though 
a  female,  and  an  infant  and  a  foreigner,  yet  being  th^ 
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CiiAP.   lawful  heir  of  the  kiftg!d<>m,'  hedy  through  her  graadiather's 
care,  been  recognised  successor  by  the  states  of  Scotland  :^ 


1289  and  on  Alexander's  death,  the  dispositions  which  had  been 
previously  made  against  that  event,  appeared  so  just  and 
prudent,  that  no  disorders,  as  might  naturally  be  apjNre^ 
hended,  ensued  in  the  kingdom^  Margaret  was  acknow- 
ledged queen  of  Scotland ;  five  guardians,  the  bishops  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  the  earls  of  Fife  and  Buchao, 
and  James,  steward  of  Scotland,  entered  peaceably  upon 
the  administration ;  and  the  infant  princess,  under  the 
protection  of  £dward  her  gre^t  uncle,  and  Eric  her  fadier, 
who  exerted  themselves  on  this  occasion,  seemed  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  English  monarch 
was  naturally  led  to  build  mighty  projects  on  this  incir 
dent  I  and  having  lately  by  force  of  arms  brought  Wales 
under  subjection,  he  attempted,  by  the  marriage  of  Mar- 
garet with  his  eldest  son  Edward,  to  unite  the  whole 
island  into  one  n^onarchy,  and  thereby  to  give  it  security 
both  against  domestic  ccmvulsions  and  foreign  invasions. 

1.21)0.  The  amity  which  had  of  late  prevailed  betweoi  the  two 
nations,  and  which,  even  in  former  times,  had  never  been 
interrupted  by  any  violent  wars  or  injuries,  facilitated 
extremely  the  execution  of  this  project,  so  favourable  to 
the  happipesa  and  grandeur  of  both  kingdoms ;  and  the 
states  of  Scotland  readily  gave  their  assent  to  the  Englisb 
proposals,  and  even  agreed  that  their  young  sovereigB 
shpuld  be  educated  in  the  court  of  Edward.  Anxious 
however,  for  the  liberty  and  independency  of  th«^ir  country, 
they  took  care  to  stipulate  very  equitable  conditions,  ere 
they  entrusted  themselves  into  the  hands  of  so  great  and 
so  ambitious  a  monarch^  It  was  agreed  that  they  should 
enjoy  all  their  axicient  laws,  liberties,  and  customs ;  that 
in  case  young  Edward,  and  Margaret  should  die  without 
issue,  the  crown  of  Scodand  should  revert  to  the  next  heir, 
and  should  be  inherited  by  him  free  aod  tnd^endent ;  that 
.  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  should  ftever  be  obliged 
*  to  go  out  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  do  borage  to  the 
loyereign  of  the  united  kingdoms,  nor  the  chapters  of 
ti^thc^dra^l,  coHegiatc,  qr  conventual  churches,  in  orcfer  t« 
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maki^velectioBs ;  that  the  parliaments  summoiiicd  for  Scot"  Chap. 
tish  affairs  should  always  be  held  within  the  bounds  of  that  ^"^' 
kingdom;  and. that  Edward  should  bind  himself  under  ^^g^ 
the  penalty  of  100,000  marks,  payable  to  the  pope  for  the 
use  of  the  holy  wars,  to  observe  all  these  articles.^  It  is 
not  eaay  to. conceive  that. two  nations  could  have  treated 
nftoxe  oa  a  footing  of  equality  than  Scotland  and  England 
mainlined  during  the  whole  course  of  this  transaction: 
And  tliough  £dward  gave  his  assent  to  the  article  con^ 
cerniog  the  future  independency  of  the  Scottish  crown, 
with  a  saving'  of  his  former  righu  ;  this  reserve  gave  no 
alarm  to.  the  nobility  of  Scodand,  both  because  these 
rights,  having  hitherto  been  little  heard  of,  had  occasioned 
no  dbturbance,  and  because  the  Scots  had  so  near  a  pros- 
pect of  seeing  them  entirely  absorbed  in  the  rights  of  their 
sovereignty* 

But  this  project,  so  happily  formed,  and  so  amicably  1291 
conducted,  failed  of  success,  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Nonregian  princess,  who  expired  on  her  passage  to  Scot- 
land/ and  left  a  very  dismal  prospect  to  the  kingdom. 
Though  disorders  were  for  the  present  obviated  by  the  Competi- 
authority  of  the  regency  formerly  established,  the  sue-  erowrot'^ 
cession  itself  of  the  crown  was  now  become  an  object  of  ScotUnKL 
dispute  ;  and  the  regents  could  not  expect  that  a  contro- 
veray^  which  is  not  usually  decided  by  reason  and  argu- 
ment alone,  would  be  peaceably  settled  by  them,  or  even 
hy  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  amidst  so  many  powerful 
pretenders.  The  posterity  of  William  king  of  Scotland, 
the  prince  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.  being  all  extinct 
by  the  death  of  Margaret  of  Norway  ;  the  right  of  the 
crown  devolved  on  the  issue  of  David  earl  of  Hunting* 
40111,1  brother  to  William^,  whose  male  line  being  also 
esctinct^  left  the  succession  open  to  the  posterity  of  his 
danghtera*  The  earl  of  Huntingdon  had  three  dstughters ; 
Margaret,  married  to  Alan  lord  of  Galloway,  Isabella^ 
wife  of  Robert  Brus  or  Bruce^*  lord  of  Annandale,  and 
Adama,  who.  espoused  Henry  lord. Hastings.  Margaret^ 
tihe  eldest  of  the  sisters,  left  one  daughter,  Devergilda, 
to  John  Baliol,  by  whom,  she  .had  a  son  of  the 
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CHAF.  same  name,  6ne  of  the  present  competitors  to  tlie  crowns 
^^^*  Isabella,  the  second,  bore  a  son,  Robert  Bruce,  who  was 
now  alive,  and  who  also  insisted  on  his  claim ;  Adama<, 
the  third,  left  a  son,  John  Hastbgs,  who  pretended  that 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  like  many  other  inheritances^ 
was  divisible  among  t3ie  three  daughters  of  the  earl  <tf 
Huntingdon,  and  that  he,  in  right  of  his  mother^  had. 
a  title  to  the  third  of  it.  Baliol  and  Bruce  united  against 
Hastings,  in  maintaining  that  the  kingdom  was  indivisible  ;> 
but  each  of  them  supported  by  plausible  reasons,  asserted 
the  preference  of  his  own  title.  Baliol  was  sprung  fronv 
the  elder  branch :  Bruce  was  one  degree  nearer  the  com* 
mon  stock :  If  the  principle  of  representation  was  re* 
garded,  the  former  had  the  better  claim :  If  propinquity 
was  considered,  the  latter  was  entitled  to  the  preference  :*^ 
The  sentiments  of  men  were  divided :  All .  the  nobility 
had  taken  part  on  one  side. or  the  other:  The  people 
followed  implicitly  their  leaders:  The  two  claimants 
themselves  had  great  power  and  numerous  retainers  in 
Scotland :  And  it  is  no  wonder  that,  among  a  rude  people, 
more  accustomed  to  arms  than  inured  to  laws,  a  contro* 
versy  of  this  nature,  which  could  not  be  decided  by  any 
former  precedent  among  them,  and  which  is  capable  of 
exciting  commotions  in  the  most  legal  and  best  established 
governments,  should  threaten  the  state  with  the  most  fatal 
convulsions. 

Each  century  has  its  peculiar  mode  in  conductkdg 
business ;  and  men,  guided  more  by  custom  than  by  rea* 
son,  follow,  without  inquiry,  the  manners  which  are  pre* 
valent  in  their  own  time.  The  practice  of  that  age,  in. 
controversies  between  states  and  princes,  seems  to  have 
been  to  choose  a  foreign  prince,  as  an  equal  arbiter,  by 
whom  the  question  was  decided,  and  whose  sentence  [ire- 
vented  those  dismal  confusions  and  disorders,  inseparable 
at  all  times  from  war,  but  which  were  multiplied  a  hun- 
dred fold,  and  dispersed  into  every  comer,  by  the  nature 
of  the  feudal  govemijEients.  It  was  thus  that  the  Ei^lish 
king  and  barons,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  endeavoured 
to  compose  their  disseaisions  by  a  reference  to  the  kin^  of 
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France ;  and  the  celebrated  integrity  of  that  monarch  had  chap. 
prevented  all  the  bad  effects  which  might  naturally  have  ,^?JL- 
.been  dreaded  from  so  perilous  an  expedient.  It  was  jg^^ 
thits  that  the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  and  afterwards 
other  princes,  had  subiciitted  their  controversies  to  Ed'' 
ward's  judgnient ;  and  the  remoteniess.  of  dieir  states,  the 
great  power  of  the  princes,  and  the  little  interest  which 
he  had  on  either  side,  had  induced  him  to  acquit  himself 
with  honour  in  his  decisions.  The  parliament  of  Scot- 
land, therefore,  threatened  with  a  furious  civil  war,  and 
allured  by  the  great  reputation  of  the  English  monarch,  as 
well  as  by  the  present  amicable  correspondence  between 
the  kingdoms,  agreed  in  making  a  reference  to  Edward ;  Reference 
and  Fmser,  bishop  of  Sti  Andrews,  with  other  deputies,  ^^^^*'^- 
was  sent  to  notify  to  him  their  resolution,  and  to  claim 
his  good  offices  in  the  present  dangers  to  which  they  were 
exposed.^  His  inclination,  they  flattered  themselves,  led 
him  to  prevent  their  dissensions,  and  to  interpose  with  a 
power  which  none  of  the  competitors  would  dare  to  with- 
stand :  When  this  expedient  was  proposed  by  one  party, 
the  other  deemed  it  dangerous  to  object  to  it :  Indifferent 
persons  thought  that  the  imminent  perils  of  a  civil  war 
would  thereby  be  prevented :  And  no  one  reflected  on  the 
ambitious  character  of  Edward,  and  the  almost  certain 
ruin  which  must  attend  a  small  state,  divided  by  faction, 
when  it  thus  implicitly  submits  itself  to  the  will  of  so 
powerful  and  encroaching  a  neighbour. 

The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  the  virtue  of  the  Homage  o* 
English  monarch  to  resist.  He  purposed  to  lay  hold  of  ^°*^*"^' 
the  present  favourable  opportunity,  and  if  not  to  create,  at 
least  to  revive,  his  claim  of  a  feudal  superiority  over 
Scotland ;  a  claim  which  had  hitherto  lain  in  the  deepest 
obscurity,  and  which,  if  ever  it  had  been  an  object  of 
attention,  or  had  been  so  much  as  suspected,  would  have 
effectually  prevented  the  Scottish  barons  from  choosing  him 
for  timpire.  He  well  knew,  that,  if  this  pretension  were 
once  submitted  to,  as  it  seemed  difiicult,  in  the  present 
situation  of  Scotland,  to  oppose  it,  the  absolute  sovereigny 
of  that  kingdom  (which  had  beeii  the  case  with  Wales) 
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CHAP,    would  soon  follow;  and  that  one  great  vassal,  cooped  uf)- 
in  an  island  with  his  liege  lord,  without  resource  from 


1291.  foreign  powers,  without  aid  from  any  fellow  vassalk,  could 
not  long  maintain  his  dominions  against  the  efforts  of  a 
mighty  kingdom^  assisted  by  all  the  cavils  Vhich  the  feudal 
law  afforded  his  superior  against  him.  In  pursuit  of  ilns 
great  object,  very  advantageous  to  England,  perhaps  m 
the  end  no  less  beneficial  to  Scotland,  but  extremely  ua^ 
just  arid  iniquitous  in  itself,  Edward  busied  himself  in 
searching  for  proofs  of  his  pretended  superiority;  and 
instead  of  looking  into  his  own  archives,  which,  if  hii 
claim  had  been  real,  must  have  afforded  him  numeroitft 
records  of  the  homages  done  by  the  Scottish  princes,  and 
could  alone  yield  him  any  authentic  testimony,  he  mode 
all  the  monasteries  be  ransacked  for  old  chronicles^  and 
histories  written  by  Englishmen,  and  he  collected  all  the 
passages  which  seemed  anywise  to  favour  his  pretensions*'* 
Yet  even  in  this  method  of  proceeding,  which  must  have 
discovered  to  himself  the  injustice  of  his  claim,  he  was  fat 
from  being  fortunate.  He  began  his  proofs  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  elder,  and  continued  them  through  all  the  sub^ 
sequent  Saxon  and  Norman  times;  but  produced  nothing 
to  his  purpose."  The  whole  amount  of  his  authorities 
during  the  Saxon  period,  when  stripped  of  the  bombast 
and  inaccurate  style  of  fhe  monkish  historians,  is,  that' the 
Scots  had  sometimes  been  defeated  by  the  English,  had 
received  peace  on  disadvantageous  terms,  had  made  sub- 
missions to  the  English  monarch,  and  had  even  perhaps 
fallen  into  some  dependence  on  a  power  which  was  s6 
much  superior,  and  which  they  had  not  at  that  time  suf- 
ficient force  to  resist.  His  authorities  from  the  Norman 
period  were,  if  possible,  still  less  conclusive :  The  histo- 
rians indeed  make  frequent  mention  of  homage  done 
by  the  northern  potentate ;  but  no  one  of  them  says  that 
it  was  done  for  his  kingdom,  and  several  of  them  declare, 
in  express  terms,  that  it  was  relative  only  to  the  ficft 
which  he  enjoyed  south  of  the  Tweed;**  in  the  same 
manntr,  as  the  king  of  England  himself  swore  fealty  to 
the  Frenck  monarch,   for  th6  fiefs  whijch  he  inherited  in 
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7i9ii.ce.     And  to  sach  scandalous  shifts  was.  Edwu'd  fer    (HAP. 
duced,  that  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Hoveden,^  where  it      ^^^* 
is:  asserted,  that  a  Scottish  king  jiiad  done  homage   to      |^| 
England  ;   but  he  purposely  omits  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence,  which  expresses  that  this  prince  did  homage  for 
the  lands  which  he  held  in  England. 

Wh£n  William,  king  of  Scotland,  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Alnwick,  he  was  obliged,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  liberty,  to  swear  fealty  to  the  victor  for  his  crown 
itself.  The  deed  was  performed  according  to  all  the 
rights  of  the  feudal  iaw':  The  record  was  preserved  in 
the  English  archives,  and  is  mentioned  by  all  the  htsto« 
rians :  But  as  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  and  ashisto-  , 

dans  speak  of  this  superiority  as  a  great  acquisition  gained 
by  the  fortunate  arms  of  Henry  11.,^  there  can  remain  no 
doubt  that  the  kingdom  of  Scodand  was,  in  all  former 
periods,  entirely  free  and  independent.  Its  subjection 
continued  a  very  few  years :  King  Richard,  desirous,  be- 
fore his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  ,to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  William,  renounced  that  homage,  which,  he 
says  in  express  terms,  had  been  extorted  by  his  father ; 
and  he  only  retained  the  usual  homage  which  had  been 
done  by  tfyc  Scottish  princes  for  tl^e  lands  which  they  hel4 
in  England., 

But  though  this  transaction  rendered  the  independence 
f>i  Scotland  still  more  unquestionable,  than  if  no  fealty 
had  ever  been  sworn  to  the  English  crown ;  the  Scottish 
kioga»  apprised  of  the  point  aimed  at  by  their  powerful 
neighbours,  seem  for  a  long  time  to  have  retained  somis 
jealousy  on  that  head,  and'  in  doing  homage,  to  have  anx- 
iously obviated  all  such  pretensions ;  When  William  in 
1200  did  homage  to. John  at  Lincoln,  he  was  careful  to 
insert  a  salvo  for  his  royal  dignity/  When  Alexander  III. 
sent  assistance  to  his  father-in-law  Henry  III.  during  the 
•wars  of  the  barons,  he  previously  procured  an  acknow- 
ledgment, that  this  aid  was  granted  only  from  friendship, 
not  from  any  right  claiined  by  the  English  monarch:' 
And  when. the  same  prince  was  invited  to  assist  at  the 
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CHAP,   coronation  of  this  very  Edward,  he  declined  .attendance, 
^™'     till  he  received  a  like  acknowledgment.' 


1991  ^^'^  ^^  ^  these  reasons  (and  stronger  could  not  be 

produced)  were  but  a  feeble  rampart  against  the  power  of 
the  sword,   Edward,  carrying  with  him  a  great  army, 
which  was  to  enforce  his  proofs,  advanced  to  the  firontiais^ 
and  invited  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  all  the  competi- 
tors, to  attend  him  in  the  castle  of  Norham,  a  place  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Tweed,  in  order  to 
determine  that  cause  which  had  been  referred  to  his  arbi- 
tration.   But  though  this  deference  seemed  due  to  so  great 
a  monarch,  and  was  no  more  than  what  his  father  and  the 
English  barons  had,   in  similar   circumstances,  paid  to 
Lewis  IX.  the  king,  careful  not  to  give  umbrage,  and  de^ 
termined  never  to  produce  his  claim,  till  It  should  be  too 
late  to  think  of  opposition,  sent  the  Scottish  barons  an 
acknowledgment,  that,  though  at  that  time  they  passed  the 
frontier^,  this  step  should  never  be  drawn  into  precedei^ 
or  afford  the  English  kin^  a  pretence  for  exacting  a  like 
lOthMay.  subniission  in  any  future  transaction.^     When  the  whole 
Scottish  nation  had  thus  unwarily  put  themt^elves  inhb 
power,  Edward  opened  the  cpnference^  at  Norham :  He 
informed  the  parliament,  by  the  mouth  of  Roger  le  Brar 
ban^on,  his  chief  justiciary,  that  he  was  come  thither  to 
determine  the  right  among  the  competitors  to  the^r  <ax>wn; 
that  he  was  determined  to  do  strict  justice  to  all  parties; 
and  that  he  was  entitled  to  this  authority,  not  in  virtue  ci 
the  reference  made  to  him,  but  in  quality  of  superior  and 
liege  lord  of  the  kingdom.'*'     Jie  then  produced  his  proofs 
of  this  superiority,  which  he  pretended  to  be  unquestion- 
able, and  he  required  of  them  an  acknowledgment  of  it; 
a  demand  which  was  superfluous  if  the  fact  were  already 
known  and  avowed,  and  which  plainly  betrays  Edward's 
consciousness  of  his  lame  and  defective  title.  The  Scotdsh 
parliament  was  astonished  at  so  new  a  pretension,  an4 
answered  only  by  their  silence.     But  the  king,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  free  and  regular  proceedings, 
desired  them  to  remove  into  their  own  country,  to  delibe- 
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raix  upon  his  daim,  to^exsonkine  his  proofs,  to  propose  dJX    CHA.P. 
their  objections,  and  to  inform  him  of  their  resohition :  ^^^^^L. 
And  be  appointed  a  plain  at  Upsettleton,  on  the  northern      i^^^ 
banks  of  the  Tweed,  for  that  purpose* 

When  the  ScotUsh  bai^ons  assembled  in  this  place 
though  moved  with  indignation  at  the  injustice  of  this 
unexpected  claim,  and  at  the  fraud  with  which  it  had 
be^i  conducted,  they  found  themselves  betrayed  into  a 
situation,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  make  any 
defence,  for  the  ancient  liberty  and  independence  of  thoir 
oountry*  The  king  of  England,  a  martial  and  politic 
prince  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  lay  at  a  very  small  . 
distance,  and  was  only  separated  from  them  by  a  river 
fordable  in  many  places.  Though  by  a  sudden  flight  some 
of  thera  mig^t  themselves  be  able  to  make  their  escape, 
what  hopes  could  they  entertain  of  securing  the"  kingdom 
against  his  future  enterprises  ?  Without  a  head,  without 
union  among  themselves,  attached  all  of  diem  to  different 
competitors,  whose  title  they  had  rashly  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  this  foreign  usurper,  and  who  were  thereby 
reduced  to  an  absolute  dependence  upon  him;  they  could 
only  expect,  by  resistance,  to  entail  on  themselves  and 
their  posterity  a  more  grievous  and  more  destructive  ser- 
vitude. Yet,  even  in  this  desperate  state  of  their  affairs,  the 
Scottish  barons,  as  we  leirn  from  Walsingham,^  one  of  the 
best  historians  of  that  period,  had  the  courage  to  reply, 
that,  ^  they  had  a  king,  they  couLd  take  no  resolution  on 
so  momentous  a  jioint :  The  journal  of  king  Edward  says, 
that  they  made  no  answer  at  all  :*  This,  is  perhaps,  no 
particular  answer  or  objection  to  Edward's  claim  :  and  by 
this  solution  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  journal  with  the 
historiail.  The  king  therefore,  interpreting  their  silence 
as  4:(»i6ent,  addressed  himself  to  the  several  competitors^ 
smd  previously  to  his  pronouncing  sentence,  required  their 
acknowlec^;ment  of  his  superiority* 

It  is  evident  from  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  family 
oi  Scotland,  that  there  could  only  be  two  questions  about 
the  succession,  that  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  on  the  one 

w  Ptee  56.    M.  West,  p.  436.    It  H  toid  by  HemiDgfor^  vert.  i.  p.  33,  ^lOA 
the  kii^menaced  W)lently  the  Scotch  baroitf,  and  forced  th«|to  to  compl«ne«,  at     • 
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CHAiP.  hand,  and  lord  Hastings  on  the  other,  toncerning  the  par- 
.^^i,  tition  of  the  crown;  and  that  between  Baliol  and  Bruce 
1391,  themselves,  concerning  the  preference  of  their  respecuye 
titles,  supposing  the  kingdom  indivisible :  Yet  there  ap- 
,  pear^d  on  this  Occasion  no  less  thtest  nine  claimants  be- 
sides ;  John  Comyn  Or  Ciftnmin  lord  of  Badenoch,  FIch 
rence  earl  of  Holland,  Patrick  Dunbar  earl  of  Maich, 
William  de  Vescey,  Robert  de  Pynkeni,  Nicholas  de 
Soules,  Patriqk  Galythly,  Roger  de  Mandeville,  Rofaertde 
Ross ;  not  to  mention  the  king  of  Norway,  who  claimed 
as  heir  to  his  daughter  Margaret/  Some  of  these  cmof 
petitors  were  descended  from  more  remote  bramchesof 
the  royal  family ;  others  were  even  sprung  from  iUegitimate 
children ;  and  as  none  of  them  had  the  least  pretence  of 
right,  it  is  na,turad  to  conjecture,  that  Edward  had  secretly 
encouraged  «them  to  appear  in  the  list  of  claimants,  that  he 
might  6ow  the  more  division  among  the  Scottish  nobility, 
make  the  cause  appear  the  more  intricate,  and  be  able 
to  choOse  among  a  great  number,  the  most  obsequious 
candidate* 

Btrf  he  found  theuK  all  equally  obsequious  on  this  oc^ 
casion.*  Robert  Bruce  was  the  first  that  acknowledged 
Edward's  right  of  superiority  oi^er  Scotland ;  and  he  had 
so  far  foreseen  the  king's  pretensions,  that  even  in  his  pe- 
tition, where  he  set  forth  his  claim  to  the  crown,  he  had 
previously  applied  to  him  as  liege  lord  of  the  kingdom ;  a 
step  which  was  not  taken  by  any  other  of  the  competitors.^ 
-They  all,  however,  with  seeming  willingnesis,  made  a  like 
acknowledgment  wheii  required ;  though  Baliol,  lest  ke 
should  give  oiFence  to  the  Scottish  nation,  had  taken  care 
to  be  absent  during  the  first  days ;  and  he  was  the  last  that 
recognised  the  king's  title.^  Edward  next  deliberated 
concerning  the  method  of  proceeding  in  the  discussion  of 
this  gireat  controversy.  He  gave  orders^  that  Baliol,  and 
such  of  the  competitors  as  adhered  to  him,  should  choose 
forty  commissioners :  Bruce  and  his  adherents  forty  irtore : 
To  these  the  king  added  twenty -four  Englishmen:  Be 
ordered  these  hundred  and  four  commissioners  to  exaimn? 

yWalsing.  p.58.  z  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  529.  545.    Wnlaing.  p*  Stn 
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&e  cause  deliberately  among  themselvea^  and  ihake  their  chap. 
report  to  him  :*^  And  he  promised  in  the  ensuing  year  to  ^^^' 
give  his  determination.  Meanwhile  he  pretended  that  it  igg^, 
was  requisite  to  have  all  the  fortresses  of  Scotland  deli- 
vered into  his  hands,  in  order  to  enable  him,  without  oppo* 
sition,  to  put^the  true  heir  in  possession  of  the  crown ;  and 
tlus  exorbitant  demand  was  complied  with,  both  by  the 
states  and  by  the  claimants/  The  governors  also  of  all 
the  castles  immediately  resigned  their  command ;  except 
Umireville  earl  of  Angus,  who  refused,  without  a  formal 
and  particular  acquittal  from  the  parliament  and  the  seve- 
jral  claimants,  to  surrender  his  fortresses  to  so  domineering 
jaa  arbiter,  who  had  given  to  Scodand  so  many  just  reasons 
of  suspicion.®  Before  this  xissembly  broke  up,  which  had 
iUed  a  mark  of  dishonour  on  the  nation,  all  the  prelates 
s|nd  barons  there  present  swore  fealty  to  Edward ;  and  that 
prince  appointed  commissioners  to  receive  a  like  oath 
from  all  the  other  barons  and  persons  of  distinction  in 
Scotland*^ 

The  king  having  finally  made,  as  he  imagined,  this 
jhiportant  acquisition,  left  the  commissioners  to  sit  at  Ber- 
iric,  and  examine  the  titles  of  the  several  competitors  who 
claimed  the  precarious  crown,  which  Edward  was  willing 
for  some  time  to  allow  the  lawful  heir  to  enjoy.  He  went 
southwards,  both  in  order  to  assist  at  the  fimeral  of  his 
mother  queen  Eleanor,  who  died  about  this  time,  and  to 
ccH^pose  some  differences  which  had  arisen  among  the 
principal  nobility.  Gilbert  earl  of  Glocester,  the  great- 
est baron  of  the  kingdom,  had  espoused  the  king's  daugh- 
ter ;  and  being  elated  by  that  alliance,  and  still  more  by 
^s  own  power^  which,  he  thought,  set  him  above  the 
laws,  be  permitted  his  bailiffs  and  vassals  to  commit  vio* 
i^nce  on  the  lands  of  Humphrey  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford, 
who  retaliated  the  injury  by  like  violence.  But  this  was 
not  a  reign  in  which  such  illegal  proceedings  could  pass 
with  impunity.  Edward  procured  a  sentence  against  the 
two  earls,  committed  them  both  to  prison,  and  would  not  . 
restore  them  to  their  liberty  till  he  had  exacted  a.  fine  of 
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,p  CHAP.    1000  marks  from  Hereford,  and  one  of  io%000  from  his 
son-in-law. 


i3df.  During  this  interval,  the  titles  of  John.Baliol  and  of 

Robert  Bruce,  whose  claims  appeared  to  be  the  best  foun- 
ded among  the  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
were  the,  subject  of  general  disquisition,  as  well  as  of  de- 
bate among  the  commissioners.  Edward,  in  order  to  give 
greater  authority  to  his  intended  decision,,  proposed  this 
general  question  both  to  the  commissioners  and  to  all  the 
celebrated  lawyers  in  Europe :  Whether  a  person  descen- 
ded from  the  eldest  sister,  but  farther  removed  by  one 
degree,  were  preferable,  in  the  succession  of  kingdoms, 
fiefs,  and  other  indivisible  inheritances,  to  one  descended 
from  the  younger  sister,  but  one  degree  nearer  to  the 
I  common  stock  i  This  was  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  and 

the  principle  of  representation  had  now  gained  such  ground 
every  where,  that  a  uniform  answer  was  returned  to  the 
king  in  the  affirmative.  He  therefore  pronounced  sen- 
tence in  favour  of  Baliol ;  and  when  Bruce,  upon  this 
disappointment,  joined  afterwards  lord  Hastings,  and 
claimed  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  now  pretended 
to  be  divisible,  Edward,  though  his  interest  seemed  more 
BdhSnT^  to  require  the  partition  of  Scotland,  again  pronounced 
fiftvour  of  sentence  in  favour  of  Baliol.  That  competitor,  upon  re- 
newing his  oath  of  fealty  to  England,  was  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  ;^  all  his  fortresses  were  restored  to 
him  ;^  and  the  conduct  of  Edward,  both  in  the  deliberate 
solemnity  of  the  proceedings,  and  in  the  justice  of  the 
award,  was  so  far  unexceptionable. 
1^3  Had  the  king  entertained  no  other  view  than  that  of 

establishing  his  superiority  over  Scotland,  though  the  ini* 
quity  of  that  claim  was  apparent,  and  was  aggravated  by 
die  most  egregious  breach  of  trust,  he  might  ha^e  fixed 
his  pretensions,  and  have  left  that  important  acquisition 
to  his  posterity :  But  he  immediately  proceeded  in^sucha 
manner,  as  made  it  evident,  that,  not  content  with  this 
usurpation,  he  aimed  also  at  the  absolute  sovereignty  and 
dominion  of  the  kingdom.  Instead  of  gradually  inuring 
the  Scots  to  the  yoke,  and  exerting  his  rights  of  supe- 
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tkftity  with  moderation,  he  encouraged  all  Appeals  to  CHAP'. 
England;  required  king  John  himself,  by  six  different  ^J^I^Jl^ 
summons  on  trivial  occasions,  to  come  to  London  :'  refu-  jg^^ 
sed  him  the  privilege  of  defending  his  cause  by  a  procura- 
tor ;  and  obliged  him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  his  parliament 
as  a  private  person.^  These  humiliating  demands  were 
hitherto  quite  unknown  to  a  king  of  Scotland :  They  are, 
however,  the  necessary  consequence  of  vassalage  by  the 
feudal  law ;  and  as  there  was  no  preceding  instance  oif  such 
treatment  submitted  to  by  a  prince  of  that  country,  Ed- 
ward must,  from  that  circumstance  alone,  had  there  remain- 
ed any  doubt,  have  been  himself  convinced  that  his  claim 
was  altogether  an  usurpation.*  But  his  intention  plainly 
was,  to  enrage  Baliol  by  these  indignities,  to  engage  him 
in  rebellion,  and  to  assume  the  dominion  of  the  state,  as  a 
punishment  of  his  treason  and  felony.  Accordingly  Baliol, 
though  a  prince  of  a  soft  and  gentle  spirit,  returned  into 
Scotland  highly  provoked  at  this  usage,  and  determined 
at  all  hazards  to  vindicate  his  liberty ;  and  the  war  which 
soon  after  broke  out  between  France  and  England  gave 
him  0:  favourable  opportunity  of  executing  his  purpose. 

The  violence,  robberies,  and  disorders,  to  which  that 
age  was  so  subject,  were  not  confined  to  the  licentious 
barons  and  their  retainers  at  land :  The  sea  was  equally 
infested  with  piracy :  The  feeble  execution  of  the  lawd 
had  ^ven  licence  to  all  orders  of  men :  And  a  general 
appetite  for  rapine  and  revenge,  supported  by  a  false  point 
of  honour,  had  also  infected  the  merchants  and  mariners ; 
and  it  pushed  them,  on  any  provocation,  to  seek  redress 
by  immediate  retaliation  upon  the  aggressors.  A  Nor* 
man  and*  an  English  vessel  met  off  the  coast  near  Bayonne ; 
and  both  of  them  having  occasion  for  water,  they  Bent 
their  boats  to  land,  and  the  several  crews  came  at  the 
^ame  time  to  the  same  spring:  There  ensued  a  quarrel 
for  d^e  preference:  A  Norman,  drawing  his  dagger,  War  with 
attempted  to  stab  an  Englishman;,  who  grappling  with  ^^^^' 
him,  threw  his  adversary  qnthe  ground;  and  the  Norman, 
as  was  pretended,  falling  on  his  own  dagger,  was  slain. ^ 
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CHAP.  This  scuffle  between  two  seamen  about  water,  soon  kindled 
^^'  a  bloody  war  between  the  two  nations,  and  involved  a  great 
^j^3  part  of  Europe  in  the  quarrel.  The  mariners  of  the  Nor- 
man ship  carried  their  complaints  to  the  French  king: 
Philip,  without  inquiring  into  the  fact,  without  demanding 
redrcsc,  bade  them  take  revenge,  and  trouble  him  no  more 
about  the  matter."*  TKe  Normans,  who  had  been  more 
regular  than  usual  in  applying  to  the  crown,  needed  but 
this  hint  to  proceed  to  immediate  violence.  They  seized 
an  English  ship  in  the  channel ;  and  hanging,  along  with 
some  dogs,  several  of  the  crew  on  the  yard  arm,  in  pre- 
sence of  their  companions,  dismissed  the  vessel;"  and 
bade  the  mariners  inform  their  countrymen,  that  ven- 
geance was  now  taken  for  the  blood  of  the  Norman  killed 
at  Bayonne*  This  injury,  accompanied  with  so  general 
and  deliberate  an  insult,  was  resented  by  the  mariners  of 
the  cinque  ports,  who,  without  carrying  any  complaint  to 
the  king,  or  waiting  for  redress,  retaliated,  by  committing 
like'  barbarities  on  all  French  vessels  without  distinction. 
The  French,  provoked  by  their  losses,  preyed  on  the  ships 
of  all  Edward's  subjects,  whether  English  or  Gascon: 
The  sea  became  a  scene  of  piracy  between  the  nations : 
The  sovereigns,  without  either  seconding  or  repressing 
the  violence  of  their  subjects,  seemed  to  remain  indifferent 
spectators :  The  English  made  private  associations  with 
the  Irish  and  Dutch  seamen ;  the  French  with  the  Flemish 
and  Genoese  :^  And  the  animosities  of  the  people  on  both 
sides  became  every  day  more  violent  and  bart)arous.  A 
fleet  of  two  hundred  Norman  vessels  set  sail  to  the  south 
for  wine  and  other  commodities;  and  in  their  passage, 
seized  all  the  English  ships  which  they  met  with ;  hanged 
the  seamen,  and  seized  the  goods.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  English  seaports,  informed  of  this  incident,  fitted  out 
'St  fleet  of  sixty  sail^  stronger  and  better  manned  than  the 
others,  and  awaited  the  enemy  on  their  return.  After  an 
obstinate  battle,  they  put  them  to  rout,  and  sunk,  destroyed, 
or  took  the  greater  part  of  them.^  No  quarter  was  given ; 
and  it  is  pretended  that  the  loss  of  the  French  amounted 
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io  fifteefi  thousand  men :  Which  is  accounted  for  by  this    CHAP, 
tircumstance,   that  the   Norman   fleet  was   employed  in  ^^^JL^l 
transporting  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers  from   the      j^qs. 
south. 

The  affair  was  now  become  too  important  to  be  any- 
longer  overlooked  by  the  sovereigns.  On  Philip's  sending 
an  envoy  to  demand  reparation  and  restitution,  the  king 
dispatched  the  bishop  of  London  to  the  French  court,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  quarrel.  He  first  said,  that 
the  English  courts  of  justice  were  open  to  all  men ;  and 
if  any  Frenchman  were  injured,  he  might  seek  reparation 
by  course  of  law.**  He  next  offered^  to  adjust  the  matter 
by  private  arbiters,  or  by  a  personal  interview  with  the 
king  of  France,  or  by  a  reference  either  to  the  pope  or 
the  college  of  cardinals,  or  any  particular  cardinals  agreed 
on  by  bodi  parties.'  The  French,  probably  the  more 
disgusted,  as  they  were  hitherto  losers  in  the  quarrel, 
refused  all  these  expedients :  The  vessels  and  the  goods 
[  of  merchants  were  confiscated  on  both  sides :  Depredations 
I  were  continued  by  the  Gascons  on  the  western  coast  of 
France,  as  well  as  by  the  English  in  the  channel :  Philip 
I  cited  the  king,  as  duke  of  Guienne,  to  appear  in  his  court 
at  Paris,  and  answer  for  these  offences :  And  Edward, 
apprehensive  of  danger  to  that  province,  sent  John  St. 
John,  an  experienced  soldier,  to  Bordeaux,  and  gave  him 
directions  to  put  Guienne  in  a  posture  of  defence.' 

That  he  might,  however,  prevent  a  final  rupture  129* 
between  the  nations,  the  king  despatched  his  brother, 
Edmond  earl  of  Lancaster,  to  Paris ;  and  as  this  prince 
had  espoused  the  queen  of  Navarre,  mother  to  Jane  queen 
of  France,  he  seemed,  on  account  of  that  alliance,  the 
most  proper  person  for  finding  expedients  to  accommodate 
the  difference.  Jane  pretended  to  interpose  with  her  good 
offices:  Mary,  the  queen  dowager,  feigned  the  same 
amicable  disposition :  And  these  two  princesses  told  Ed*-, 
nr  -d'that  the  circumstance  the  most  difficuh  to  adjust 
V  the  point  of  honour  with  Philip,  who  thought  himself 
a  routed  by  the  injuries  committed  against  him  by  his 
»s  b-vassals  in  Guienne ;   But  if  Edward  would  once  con^ 
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CHAP,  sent  to  give  him  seisin  and  possession  of  that  province, 
^^^^J^  he  would  think  his  honour  fully  repaired,  would  engage 
1394.  ^^  restore  Guienne  immediately,  and  would  accept  of 
a  very  easy  satisfaction  for  all  the  other  injuries.  The 
king  was  consulted  on  the  occasion ;  and  as  he  then  found 
himself  in  immediate  danger  of  war  with  the  Scots,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  more  important  concern,  this  politic 
prince,  blinded  by  his  favourite  passion  for  subduing  that 
nation,  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  so  gross  an 
artifice/  He  sent  his  brother  orders  to  sign  and  execute 
the  treaty  with  the  two  queens ;  Philip  solemnly  promised 
to  execute  his  part  of  it ;  and  the  king's  citation  to  appear 
in  the  court  of  France  was  accordingly  recalled :  But  the 
French  monarch  w^as  no  sooner  put  in  possession  of 
Guienne,  than  the  citation  was  renewed ;  Edward  was 
condemned  for  nonappearance ;  and  Guienne,  by  a  formal 
sentence,  was  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  annexed  to  the 
crown.^ 

Edward,  fallen  into  a  like  snare  with  that  which  he 
himself  had  spread  for  the  Scots,  was  enraged ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  he  was  justly  ashamed  of  his  own  conduct,  in 
being  so  egregiously  overreached  by  the  court  of  France. 
Sensible  of  the  extreme  difficulties  which  he  should  en- 
counter in  the  recovery  of  Gascony,  where  lie  had  not  re- 
tained a  single  place  in  his  hands,  he  endeavoured  to 
compensate  that  loss,  by  forming  alliances  with  several 
princes,  who  he  projected  should  attack  France  on  sdl 
quarters,  and  make  a  diversion  of  her  forces.  Adolphus 
de  Nassau,  king  of  the  Romans,  entered  into  a  treaty  widi 
him  for  that  purpose  ;"*  as  did  also  Amadaeus  count  of  Sa- 
voy, the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  counts  of  Gueldre 
and  Luxembourg,  the  duke  of  Brabant  and  count  of 
Barre,  who  had  married  his  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Eleanor  :  But  these  alliances  were  extremely  burdensome 
to  his  narrow  revenues,  and  proved  m  the  issue  entirely 
ineffectual.  More  impression  was  made  on  Guienne  by 
an  English  army,  which  he  completed  by  emptying  the 
jails  of  many  thousand  thieves  and  rphbers,  who  had  been 
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confined  there  for  their,  crimes.     So  low  had  the  profes-    chap.  - 
sion  of  arms  fallen,  and  so  much  had  it  degenerated  from  ^^^^^!I!!. 
the  estimation  in  which  it  stood  during  the  vigour  of  the      ^^^^  > 
feudal  system  I 

The  king  himself  was  detained  in  England,  first  by*  1W5. 
contrary  winds,*  then  by  his  apprehension  of  a  Scottish 
invasion,  and  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Welsh,  whom  he  re- 
pressed and  brought  again  under  subjection-''  The  army 
which  he  sent  to  Guienne,  was  commanded  by  his  nephew, 
John  de  Bretagne  earl  of  Richmond,  and  under  him  by  St* 
John,  Tibetot;  de  Vere,  and  other  officers  of  reputation;' 
who  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town  of  Bayonne,  as 
well  as  of  Bourg,  Blaye,  Reole^  St*  Severe,  and  other 
places  which  straitened  Bourdeaux,  and  cut  off  its  com- 
munication both  by  sea  and  land.  The  favour  which  the 
Gascon  nobility  bore  to  the  English  government  facilitated 
these  conquests,  and  seemed  to  promise  still  greater  suc- 
cesses ;  but  this  advantage  was  soon  lost  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  some  of  the  officers.  Philip's  brother,  Charles  de 
Valois,  who  commanded  the  French  armies,  having  laid 
siege  .to  Podensac,  a  small  fortress  near  Reole,  obliged 
Giffard  the  governor  to  capitulate ;  and  the  articles  though 
favourable  to  the  English,  left  all  the  Gascons  prisoners  at 
discretion,  of  whom  above  fifty  were  hanged  by  Charles 
as  rebels:  A  policy  by  which  he  both  intimidated  that 
people,  and  produced  an  irreparable  breach  between  them 
and  the  English.*  That  prince  immediately  attacked 
Reole,  where  the  earl  of  Richmond  himself  commanded ; 
and  as  the  place  seemed  not  tenable,  the  English  general 
drew  his  troops  to  the  water  side,  with  an  intention  of 
embarking  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army.  The  en- 
raged Gascons  fell  upon  his  rear,  and  at  the  same  time 
opened  their  gates  to  the  French,  who,  besides  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  place,  took  many  prisoners  of 
distinction.  St.  Severe  was  more  vigorously  defended  by 
Hugh  de  Vere,  son  of  the  earl  of  Oxford ;  but  was  at  last 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  French  king,  not  content  with 
these  successes  in  Ciascony,  threatened  England  with  an 

X  Chrofi.  Donst.  vol.  ii.  p»  62C.  v  WalsingjJ.  62.    Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  ,55- 

Trivet,  p.  282.    Chron.  Donst.  vol.  Ii,  p.  §32.        i  Trivet,  p.  279.        a  Hemlnlj. 
vvl.a.p.49. 
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CHAP,   invasion ;  and,  by  a  sudden  attempt,  his  troops  tobk  and 
^*"'     burnt  Dover,^  but  were  obliged  soon  after  to  retire.    And 
j^qg       in  order  to  make  a  greater  diversion  of  the  English  force, 
and  engage  Edward  in  dangerous  and  important  wars,  he 
formed  a  secret  alliance  with  John  Baliol  king  of  Scot- 
land ;  the  commencement  of  that  strict  union  which  dur- 
ing so  many  centuries  was  maintained  by  mutual  interests 
and  necessities  between  the  French  and  Scottish  nations* 
'  John  confirmed  this  alliance,  by  stipulating  a  marriage  be- 
tween  his   eldest  son   and  the   daughter  of  Charles  de 
Valois.^ 
Digression         TiiE  expenses  attending  these  multiplied  wars  of  Ed- 
ihrwJnsti?  ward,  and  his  preparations  for  war,  joined  to  alterations 
tutioafof     which  had  insensibly  taken  place  in  the  general  state  of 
par  Mine     ^^^^^^  obliged  him  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  parlia- 
mentary supplies,  introduced  the  lower  orders  of  the  state 
into  the  public  councils,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  great 
and  important  changes  in  the  government. 

Though  nothing  could  be  worse  calculated  for  culti- 
vating the  arts  of  peace,  or  maintaining  peace  itself,  than 
the  long  subordination  of  vassalage  from  the  king  to  the 
meanest  gentleman,  and  the  consequent  slavery  of  the 
lower  people;  evils  inseparable  from  the  feudal  system; 
that  system  was  never  able  to  fix  the  state  in  a  proper 
warlike  posture,  or  give  it  the  full  exertion  of  its  power 
for  defence,  and  still  less  for  offence  against  a  public  ene- 
my. The  military  tenants  unacquainted  with  obedience, 
unexperienced  in  war,  held  a  rank  in  the  troops  by  their 
birth,  not  by  their  merits  or  services ;  composed  a  disor- 
derly, and  consequently  a  feeble  army;  and  during  the 
few  days  which  they  were  obliged  by  their  tenures  to  re-, 
main  in  the  fielcj,  were  often  more  formidable  to  their  own 
prince  than  to  foreign  powers,  against  whom  they  were 
assembled.  The  sovereigns  came  gradually  to  disuse  this 
cumbersome  and  dangerous  machine,  so  apt  to  recoil  upon 
the  hand  which  held  it ;  and  exchanging  the  military  ser- 
vice for  pecuniary  supplies,  enlisted  forces  by  means  of  a 
contract  with  particular  officers  (such  as  those  the  Italians 
denominate  CondottieriJ  whom  they  dismissed  at  the  end 

b  Tfivct,  p..  284.    Chi-on.  Dmist.  vol.  ii.  p.  C42.  c  Bymer,  Yt)l.  ij.  w.  6«or 
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rf  the  war.*  The  barons  and  knights  themselves  often  chap. 
entered  into  these  engagements  with  the  prince;  and  were  ^™' 
enabled  to  fill  their  bands,  both  by  the  authority  which 
diey  possessed  over  their  vassals  and  tenants,  and  from 
die  great  numbers  of  loose  disorderly  people,  whom  they 
found  on  their  estates,  and  who  willingly  embraced  an 
Opportunity  of  gratifying  their  appetite  for  war  and  rapine. 
Meanwhile  the  old  Gothic  fabric,  being  neglected, 
went  gradually  to  decay.  Though  the  Conqueror  had 
divided  all  the  lands  of  England  into  sixty  thousand 
knights'  fees,  the  number  of  these  was  insensibly  dimin- 
ished by  various  artifices ;  and  the  king  at  last  found,  that 
by  putting  the  law  in  execution,  he  could  assemble  a  small 
part  only  of  the  ancient  force  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  an 
usual  expedient  for  men  who  held  of  the  king  or  great 
barons  by  military  tenure,  to  transfer  their  land  to  the 
church,  and  receive  it  back  by  another  tenure,  called 
frankalmoigne,  by  which  they  were  not  bound  to  perform 
any  service.®  A  law  was  made  against  this  practice ;  but 
the  abuse  had  probably  gone  far  before  it  was  attended  to, 
and  probably  was  not  entirely  corrected  by  the  new  sta* 
tute,  which,  like  most  laws  of  that  age,  we  may  conjecture 
to  have  been  but  feebly  executed  by  the  magistrate  against 
the  perpetual  interest  of  so  many  individuals.  The  con- 
stable and  mareschal,  when  they  mustered  the  armies, 
often  in  a  hurry,  and  for  want  of  better  information,  re- 
ceived the  service  of  a  baron  for  fewer  knights'  fees  than 
were  due  by  him ;  and  one  precedent  of  this  kind  was 
held  good  against  the  king,  and  became  ever  after  a  rea- 
son for  diminishing  the  service.^  The  rolls  of  knights' 
fees  were  inaccurately  kept ;  no  care  was  taken  to  correct 
them  before  the  armies  were  summoned  into  the  field  ;^  it 
was  then  too  late  to  think  of  examining  records  and  char- 
ters ;  and  the  service  was  accepted  on  the  footing  which 
the  vassal  himself  was  pleased  to  acknowledge,  after  all 
die  various  subdivisions  and  conjunctions  of  property  had 
thrown  an  obscurity  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  te- 
nure.^     It  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  intricacies  which  would 

d  eotton's  Abr.  p.  11.      e  Madox'a  Baronia  Anglica,  p.  114.      f  Ibid.  p.  11.'). 

g  We  hear  only  of  one  king,  Henry  II.  who  took  this  pains ;  and  tho  rccoi>cJ. 

oaDed  hihej'  niger  Scaccarii,  was  the  result  of  it.  h  Madox,  Har.  A  ngj.  p.  ilfu 
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CHAP,  attend  disputes  of  this  kind  with  individuals ;  when  eveft 
^^/^  the  number  of  military  fees  belonging  to  the  church,  whose 
1395.  property  was  fixed  and  unalienable,  became  the  subject  of 
controversy ;  and  we  find  in  particular,  that  when  the  bishop 
of  Durham  was  charged  with  seventy  knights'  fees  for  the 
aid  levied  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  IL's 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  prelate  acknowledged 
ten  and  disowned  the  other  sixty .^  It  is  not  known  in 
what  manner  this  difference  was  terminated ;  but  had  the 
question  been  concerning  an  armament  to  defend  the  king* 
dom,  the  bishop's  service  would  probably  have  been  re- 
ceived without  opposition  for  ten  fees ;  and  this  rate  must/ 
also  have  fixed  all  his  future  payments.  Pecuniary  scu- 
tages,  therefore,  diminished  as  much  as  military  services  :^ 
Other  methods  of  filling  the  exchequer,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
mies, must  be  devised :  New  situations  produced  new  laws 
and  institutions ;  and  the  great  alterations  in  the  finances 
and  military  power  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  in  private 
property,  were  the  source  of  equal  innovations  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature  or  civil  government. 

The  exorbitant  estates  conferred  by  the  Norman  on 
his  barons  and  chieftains,  remained  not  long  entire  and 
unimpaired.  The  landed  property  was  gradually  shared 
out  into  more  hands ;  and  those  immense  baronies  were 
divided,  either  by  provisions  to  younger  children,  by  par- 
titions among  coheirs,  by  sale,  or  by  escheating  to  the 
king,  who  gratified  a  great  number  of  his  courtiers,  by 
dealing  them  out  among  them  in  smaller  portions.  Such 
moderate  estates,  as  they  required  economy,  and  confined 
the  proprietors  to  live  at  home,  were  better  calculated  for 
duration ;  and  the  order  of  knights  and  small  barons  grew 
daily  more  numerous,  and  began  to  form  a  very  respec- 
table rank  or  order  in  the  state.  As  they  were  all  imme- 
diate vassals  of  the  crown  by  military  tenure,  they  were, 
by  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  equally  intitled  with 
the  greatest  barons  to  a  seat  in  the  national  or  general 

i  Madox,  Bar.  Ang.  p.  121.    Hist,  of  Exch.  p.  404.  k  In  order  to  pay  the 

sum  of  100,0(X)  marks,  as  king  Richanrs  ransom,  twenty  shillings  were  imposed 
on  each  knight's  fee.  Had  the  fees  remained  on  the  original  footing  as  settled  by 
the  Conqueror,  this  scutage  would  haro  amounted  to  00,000  marks,  which  was 
nearly  the  sum  required.  But  we  find  that  other  grievous  taxes  were  imposed  to 
complete  it :  A  certain  proof  that  many  frauds  and  al>uses  had  pretatled  in  die  roll 
of  knights'  fees. 
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councils;  and  this  right,  though  regarded  as  a  privilege  CHAP, 
which  the  owners  would  not  entirely  relinquish  was  also  ^*^'" 
considered  as  a  burthen,  which  they  desired  to  be  sub-  ^095 
jected  to  on  extraordinary  occasions  only.  Hence  it  was 
provided  in  the  charter  of  king  John,  that  while  the  great 
barons  were  summoned  to  the  national  council  by  a  parti- 
cular writ,  the  small  barons,  under  which  appellation  the 
knights  were  also  comprehended,  should  only  be  called  by 
a  general  summons  of  the  sheriff.  The  distinction  be- 
tween great  and  small  barons,  like  that  between  rich  and 
poor,  was  not  exactly  defined ;  but  agreeably  to  the  inac- 
curate genius  of  that  age,  and  to  .the  simplicity  of  ancient 
government,  was  left  very  much  to  be  determined  by  the 
discretion  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  It  was  usual 
for  the  prince  to  require,  by  a  particular  summons,  the 
attendance  of  a  baron  in  one  parliament,  and  to  neglect 
him  in  future  parliaments  ;*  nor  was  this  uncertainty  ever 
complained  of  as  an  injur}%  He  attended  when  required  : 
He  was  better  pleased,  on  other  occasions,  to  be  exempted 
from  the  burden :  And  as  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  of 
the  same  order  with  the  greatest  barons,  it  gave  them  no 
surprise  to  see  him  take  his  seat  in  the  great  council, 
whether  he  appeared  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  a  particular 
summons  from  the  king.  The  barons  by  writ^  therefore, 
began  gradually  to  intermix  themselves  with  the  barons 
by  tenure;  and  as  Camden  tells  us,°*  from  an  ancient 
manuscript  now  lost,  that  after  the  battle  of  Evesham  a 
positive  law  was  enacted,  prohibiting  every  baron  from 
appearing  in  parliament  who  was  not  invited  thither  by  a 
particular  summons,  the  whole  baronage  of  England  held 
thenceforward  their  seat  by  writ,  and  this  important  privi- 
lege of  their  tenures  was  in  effect  abolished.  Only  where 
writs  had  been  regularly  continued  for  some  time  in  one 
great  family,  the  omission  of  them  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  affront,  and  even  as  an  injury. 

A  LIKE  alteration  gradually  took  place  in  the  order  of 
earls,  who  were  the  highest  rank  of  barons.  The  dignity 
of  an  earl,  like  that  of  a  baron,  was  anciently  territorial 
4md  official :"  He  exercised  jurisdiction  within  his  county ; 

1  Chancellor  West's  Inquiry  into  the  Manner  of  creating  Peers,  p.  43.  46,  AT. 
55.  ra  InBritaon.  p.  122.  n  Spclm.  Gloss,  in  voce  Corner. 
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CHAP.  He  levied  the  third  of  the  fines  to  his  own  profit :  He  was 
at  once  a  civil  and  a  military  magistrate :  And  though 
1295  ^*^  authority,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  was 
hereditary  in  England,  the  title  was  so  much  connected 
with  the  oflBice,  that  where  the  king  intended  to  create  a 
new  earl,  he  had  no  other  expedient  than  to  erect  a  cer- 
tain territory  into  a  county  or  earldom,  and  to  bestow  it 
upon  the  person  and  his  family.**  But  as  the  sheriffs,  who 
were  the  vicegerents  of  the  earls,  were  named  by  the  king, 
and  removeable  at  pleasure,  he  found  them  more  depen- 
dent upon  him;  and  endeavoured  to  throw  the  whole 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  office  into  their  hands. 
This  magistrate  was  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  and  levied 
all  the  king's  rents  within  the  county :  He  assessed  at 
pleasure  the  talliages  of  the  inhabitants  in  royal  demesne  : 
He  had  usually  committed  to  him  the  management  of 
wards,  and  often  of  escheats :  He  presided  in  the  lower 
courts  of  judicature :  And  thus,  though  inferior  to  the 
earl  in  dignity,  he  was  soon  considered,  by  this  union  of 
the  judicial  and  fiscal  powers,  and  by  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  king,  as  much  superior  to  him  in 
authority,  and  undermined  his  influence  within  his  own 
jurisdiction.'  It  became  usual,  in  creating  an  earl,  to 
give  him  a  fixed  salar}',  commonly  about  twenty  pounds  a 
\'ear,  in  lieu  of  his  third  of  the  fines  :  The  diminution  of 
his  power  kept  pace  with  the  retrenchment  of  his  profit : 
And  the  dignity  of  earl,  instead  of  being  territorial  and 
official,  dwindled  into  personal  and  titular.  Such  were 
the  mighty  alterations  which  already  had  fully  taken  place, 
or  were  gradually  advancing  in  the  house  of  peers ;  that 
is,  in  the  parliament :  For  there  seems  anciently  to  have 
been  no  other  house. 

But  though  the  introduction  of  barons  by  writ,  and 
of  titular  earls,  had  given  some  increase  to  royal  autho- 
rity, there  were  other  causes  which  counterbalanced  those 
innovations,  and '  tended  in  a  higher  degree  to  diminish 
the  poVer  of  the  sovereign.     The  disuse  into  which  the 

o  Essays  on  British  Antiquities.  This  practice,  liowevcr,  seems  to  Iwye 
b'jcn  more  familiar  in  Scotland,  and  tlie  kingdoms,  on  tlie  continent,  thao  in 
Kngland. 

p  There  are  instances  of  the  prince's  of  the  Wood  who  accepted  of  the  office 
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feudal  militia  had  in  a  great  measure  fallen,  made  the  bar<»is  •  CRA'P, 
almost  entirely  forget  their  dependence  on  the  crown :  By  ^^^|L 
die  diminution  of  the  number  of  knights^  fees,  the  king  1^5 
had  no  reasonable  compensation  when  he  levied  scutages, 
and  exchanged  their  service  for  money :  The  alienationi 
of  the  crown  lands  had  reduced  him  to  poverty :  And- 
above  all,  the  concession  of  the  Great  Charter  had  set 
bounds  to  royal  power,  and  had  rendered  it  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  for  the  prince  to  exert  any  extraordinary 
act  of  arbitrary  authority*  In  this  situation,  it  was  uaturtd 
for  the  king  to  court  the  friendship  of  the  lesser  barons 
and  knights,  whose  influence  was  noways  dangerous  to 
lum,  and  whp,  being  exposed  to  oppression  from  their 
powerful  neighbours,  sought  a  legal  protection  under  the 
shadow  of  the  throne.  He  desired  therefore,  to  have 
their  presence  in  parliament,  where  they  served  to  control 
the  turbulent  resolutions  of  the  great.  To  exact  a  regular 
attendance  of  the  whole  body  would  have  produced  con- 
fusion, and  would  have  imposed  too  heavy  a  burden  upon 
them.  To  summon  only  a  few  by  writ,  diough  it  was 
practised,  and  had  a  good  effect,  served  not  entirely  the 
king's  purpose;  because  these  members  had  no  farther 
authority  than  attended  their  personal  character,  and  Were 
eclipsed  by  the  appearance  of  the  more  powerful  nobility. 
He  therefore  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  most  of  the 
lesser  barons  in  parliament ;  and  in  return  for  this  indul* 
gence  (for  such  it  was  then  esteemed)  required  them  to 
choose  in  each  county  a  cert£un  number  of  their  own  body, 
whose  charges  they  bore,  and  who,  having  gained  th^ 
confidence,  carried  with  them  of  course  the  authority  of 
the  whole  order.  This  expedient  had  been  practised  at 
different  times  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.^  and  regularly 
during  that  of  the  present  king.  The  numbers  sent  up 
by  each  county  varied  at  the  will  of  the  prince :'  They 
took  their  seat  among  the  other  peers ;  because  by  their 
tenure  they  belonged  to  that  order;'  The  introducing 
of  them  into  that  house  scarcely   appeared  an   innova* 

2  Rot.  Clans.  38.  Hen.  IH.  m,  7.  and  12. 4 '   As  «l89  Rot.  CUus.  43  Hen.  01. 
,  d.  Fr3nme*8  Pref.  to  Cotton's  Abridgment.  ' 

r  Brady's  Answer  to  Petjt,  from  the  records,  p.  1 5 1 .  s  Brady's  Treads^ 
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CHAP,    tion:    And  though  it  was  easily  in  the  king's  power,  by 
*     varying  their  number,  to  command  the  resolutions  of  the 


Xf95  whole  parliament,  this  circumstance  was  Kttle  attended  to 
ip.  an  age  when  force  was  more  prevalent  than  laws,  and 
when  a  resolution,  though  taken  by  the  majority  of  a  legal 
assembly,  could  not  be  executed  if  it  opposed  the  will  of 
the  more  powerful  minority. 

But  there  were  other  important  consequences  which 
followed  the  diminution  and  consequent  disuse  of  the 
^cient  feudal  militia*  The  king's  expense  in  levying 
and  maintaining  a  military  force  for  every  enterprise  was 
increased  beyond  what  his  narrow  revenues  were  aUe  to 
bear :  As  the  scutages  of  his  military  tenants,  which  were 
accepted  in  lien  of  their  personal  service,  h^d  fallen  to 
nothing,  there  were  no  means  of  supply  but  from  volun- 
tary aids  granted  him  by  the  parliament  and  clergy ;  or 
from  the  talliages  which  he  might  levy  upon  the  towns 
and  inhabitants  in  royal  demesne*  In  the  preceding  year 
£dward  had  been  obliged  to  exact  no  less  than  the  sixth 
of.  all  moveables  from  the  laity,  and  a  moiety  of  aB 
ecclesiastical  benefices,'  for  his  expedition  into  Poictou, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  Welsh :  And  this  distressful 
situation,  which  was  likely  often  to  return  upon  him  and 
his  successors,  made  him  think  of  a  new  device,  and 
summon  the  representatives  of  all  the  boroughs  to  par- 
liament* This  period,  which  is  the  twentyrthird  of  his 
reign,  seems  to  be  the  real  and  the  true  epoch  of  the 
house  of  commons,  ^nd  the  faint  dawn  of  popular  govern- 
n^ient  in  England.  For  the  representatives  of  the  counties 
were  only  deputies  from  the  smaller  barons  and  lesser 
nobility:  And  the  former  precedent  of  representatives 
from  the  boroughs,  who  were  summoned  by  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  was  regarded  as  the  act  of  a  violent  usurpation, 
had  been  discontinued  in  all  the  subsequent  parliaments ; 
^nd  if  such  a  measure  had  not  become  necessary  oh  odier 
accounts,  that^  precedent  was  more  likely  to  blast  than 
giye  credit  to  it. 

During  the. course  of  several  years,  the  kings  of 
England,   in  imitation  of  other   European  princes^  had 

t  Brady's  Treatise  of  Boroughs,  p.  31.  from  the  reoords.  Ueroag-  toL  i 
.  fi.  5?.    ^,  AYest,  p.  422.    Rylcy,  p.  462. 
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emb)*aced  the  salufary  policy  of-  encouraging  and  protect-'  OhAp, 
ing  the  lower  and  inore  industrious  orders  of  the  state ;  ^^!!L 
whom  they  found  well  disposed  to  obey  the  laws  and  1395, 
civil  magistrate,  and  whose  ingenuity  and  labour  furnished 
commodities  requisite  for  the  omatjaent  of  peade  and  sup^ 
port  of  war.  Though  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
still  left  at  the  disposal  of  their  imperious  lords ;  many 
attempts  were  made  to  give  more  security  and  liberty  to 
citizens,  and  make  them  enjoy  unmolested  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  Boroughs  were  erected  by  royal  patent 
within  the  demesne  lands  i  Libertv  of  trade  was  conferred 
upon  them:  The  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  farm  at 
a  fixed  rent  their  own  tolls  and  customs :"  They  were 
permitted  to  elect  their  own  magistrates  :  Justice  was  ad- 
ministered to  them  by  these  magistrates,  without  obliging 
them  to  attend  the  sheriff  or  county  court:  And  some 
shadow  of  independence,  by  means  of  these  equitable 
privileges,  was  gradually  acquired  by  th6  people.'^  The 
king,  however,  retained  still  the  power  of  levying  talliages 
or  taxes  upon  them  at  pleasure  ;*  and  though  their  poverty, 
and  the  customs  of  the  age,  made  these  demands  neither 
frequent  nor  exorbitant,  such  unlimited  authority  in  the 
sovereign  was  a  sensible  check  upon  commerce,  and  was 
utterly  incompatible  with  all  the  principles  of  a  free  go- 
vernment. But  when  the  multiplied  necessities  of  the 
crown  produced  a  greater  avidity  for  supply,  the  king, 
whose  prerogative  entitled  him  to  exact  it,  found  that  h6 
had  not  power  sufficient  to  enforce  his  edicts,  and  that  it 
was  necessary,  before  he  imposed  taxes,  to  smooth  the 
way  for  his  demand,  and  to  obtain  the  previous  consent  of 
the  boroughs,  by  solicitations,  remonstrances,  and  au-' 
thority.  The  inconvenience  of  transacting  this  business 
with  every  particular  borough  was  soon  felt ;  and  Edwai^d 
became  sensible,  that  the  most  expeditious  way  of  obtain- 
ing supply  was,  to  assemble  the  deputies  of  all  the  boroughs, 
to  lay  before  them  the  necessities  of  the  state,  to  discu8^ 
the  matter  in  their  presence,  and  to  require  their  consent. 

u  Madox,  Finna  Bargi.  p.  21.  vr  Brady  of  Boroughs,  App.  No.  1, 2,  3. 

X  The  king  had  not  only  the  power  of  talliating  the  inhabitants  -Mrithin  h& 
own  demesnes,  but  that  of  granting  to  particulai' barons  the  power  of  talliatine 
the  inhabitants  within  theirs.  See  Brady^s'jVn^er  to  Petyt,  p.  118.  Ma^«*^ 
Mist  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  518. 
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CHAP,   to  the  demands  of  their  sovereign.     For  this  reason  lie 

Ylfl  • 

issued  writs  to  the  sheriffs,  eajoining  them  to  send  to  par- 


i99s.  Hament,  along  with  two  knights  of  the  shire,  two  deputies 
from  each  borough  within  their  county,^  and  these  pro«^ 
vided  with  sufficient  powers  from  their  community  t» 
consent,  in  their  name,  to  what  he  and  his  council  should 
require  of  them.  As  it  is  a  most  equitable  rule^  says  he, 
in  his  preanikble  to  this  writ^  that  what  concerns  all  should 
ie  appfoved  of  bif  all;  and  common  dangers  be  repeUed  by 
united  efforts;^  a  noble  principle,  which  may  %eem  to 
indicate  a  liberal  mind  in  the  king,  and  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  free  and  equitaUe  government. 

After  the  election  of  these  deputies  by  the  aldermen 
and  common  council,  they  gave  sureties  for  their  atten- 
dance before  the  king  and  parliament:  Their  charges 
wer^  respectively  borne  by  the  borough  which  sent  them; 
and  they  had  so  little  idea  of  appearing  as  legislators, 
a  character  extremely  wide  of  their  low  rank  and  con- 
dition," that  no  intelligence  could  be  more  disagreeable 
to  any  borough,  than  to  find  that  they  must  elect,  or  t» 
any  individual  than  that  he  was  elected  to  a  trust  from 
which  no  profit  or  honour  could  possibly  be  derived*^ 
They  composed  not,  properly  speaking,  any  essential  part 
of  the  parliament :  They  sat  apart  both  from  the  barons 
and  laiights,^  who  disdained  to  mix  with  such  mean  per- 
sonages : .  After  they  had  given  their  consent  to  the  taxes 
required  of  them,  their  business  being  then  finished,  they 
separated,  even  though  the  parliament  still  continued  to  sit^ 
axid  |o  canvass  the  national  business  :^  And  as  they  all 
consisted  of  men  who  were  real  burgesses  of  the  place 
£vom  which  they  were  sent,  the  sheriff,  when  he  found  no 
pi^rson  of  abilities  or  wealth  sufficient  for  the  office,  often 

y  Writa  were  issued  to  a!K>nt  120  cities  and  boroughs. 

a'Blrady  of  Boroughs,  p.  55. 33.  from  the  reeords.  The  writs  of  the  parlia- 
ment inunlMiiatelT  preceding  remain;  and  the  return  of  knighta  is  there  required, 
but  not  a  word  of  the  boroug;hs;  a  demonstration  that  this  was  the  Tory  year  in 
which  they  eommenced.  In  the  y«ar  immediately  preceding,  the  taxes  vere 
levied  by  a  seeming  free  consent  of  each  particular  borough,  bcgmning  with 
London.  Id.  p.  31,  32,  S3,  from  the  records^  Also  his  Answer  to  i*e^ 
p.  40,  41. 

a  Reliquia  Spelm.  p.  64.  Prynne's  Pref.  to  Cotton'^  Abridg.  and  the 
Aibridg.  passim.  t)  Brady  of  Qoroughq,  p.  59, 60. 

c  Ibid.  p.  37,  38.  from  the  recoi^ds,  and  Append,  p.  19.  Also  his  Append,  to^ 
hts  Answer  to  Petyt,  Record.    And  his  Gloss,  in  verb.  Communitas  Kegn,  p.  35- 

A-Bylcy's  Plaoit  P«-r.  p.  241^  242,  &©.    CotlOtt'a  Ai>rig.  p.  J4. 
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ttCbed  the  freedom  of  omitting  particular  boroughs  in  his    chap. 
returns ;  and  as  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  people  for  ^  ^^ 
this  indulgence,  he  gave  no  displeasure  to  the  court,  who 
levied  on  all  the  boroughs,  without  distinction,  the  tax 
agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  deputies.* 

The  vmion,  however,  of  the  representatives  from  the 
borou^is  gave  gradually  more  weight  to  the  whole  order ; 
and  it  became  customary  for  them,  in  return  for  the  sup- 
]>ties  which  they  granted,  to  prefer  petitions  to  the  crown 
for  the  redress  of  any  particular  grievance  of  which  they 
found  reason  to  complain.  The  more  the  king's  demands 
multiplied,  the  faster  these  petitions  increased  both  in 
number  and  authority  ;  and  the  prince  found  it  difficult  to 
refuse  men  whose  grants  had  supported  his  throne,  and  to 
whose  assistance  he  might  so  soon  be  again  obliged  to 
have  recourse.  The  commons,  however,  were  still  much 
below  the  rank  of  legislators.*  Their  petitions,  though 
they  received  a  verbal  assent  from  the  throne,  were  only 
the  rudiments  of  laws :  The  judges  were  afterwards  en- 
trusted with  the  power  of  putting  them  into  form :  And 
the  king,  by  adding  to  them  the  sanction  of  his  authority, 
:|nd  that  sometimes  without  the  assent  of  the  nobles,  be* 
stowed  validity  upon  them.  The  age  did  not  refine  so 
much  as  to  perceive  the  danger  of  these  irregularities* 
No  man  was  displeased  that  the  sovereign,  at  the  desire 
of  any  class  of  men,  should  issue  an  order  which  appeared 
only  to  concern  that  class ;  and  his  predecessors  were  so 
near  possessing  the  whole  legislative  power,  that  he  gave 
no  disgust  by  assuming  it  in  this  seemingly  inoffensive  man- 
ner. But  time  and  farther  experience  gradually  opened 
men's  eyes,  and  corrected  these  abuses.  It  was  found 
that  no  laws  could  be  fixed  for  one  order  of  men,  without 
affecting  the  whole ;  and  that  the  force  and  efficacy  of 
laws  depended  entirely  on  tl^ie  terms  employed  in  wording 
them.     The  house  of  peers,  therefore,  the  most  powerful 

e  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  52.  from  the  records.  There  is  eyen  an  instance  in 
Q^e  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  king  named  all  Uie  deputies.  Id.  Ans^  to 
Pe^t,  p.  16.     If  he  fiurly  named  the  most  considerable  and  creditable  bur- 

Sssesy  litUe  exception  would  be  taken,  as  their  business  was  not  to  cheek  the 
ng,  hut  to  reason  with  him,  and  consent  to  his  demandai    It  was  not  till  the- 
r«iga  of  Richard  II.  that  the  sheriffs  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  omitting 
ko^uffhs  at  pleasure.    See  Stat,  at  liarge,  5th  Uichani  H  oSp.  4.. 
**  S^e  ofl^^CD]  at  fhs  qtA  of  the.Tol.u«ie. 
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CHAP,  order  in  the  state,  with  reason  expected  that  their  assent 
^"^*  should  be  expressly  granted  to  all  public  ordinances:^ 
And  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  commons  required  that 
no  laws  should  be  framed  merely  upon  their  petitions, 
unless  the  statutes  were  worded  by  themselves,  aad  had 
passed  their  house  in  the  form  of  a  bill.^ 

But  as  the  same  causes  which  had  produced  a  par- 
tition of  property  continued  still  to  operate,  the  number 
of  knights  and  lesser  barons,  or  what  the  English  call  the 
gentry,  perpetually  increased,  and  they  sunk  into  a  rank 
still  more  inferior  to  the  great  nobility.  The  equality  of 
tenure  was  lost  in  the  great  inferiority  of  power  and  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  house  of  representatives  from  the  counties 
was  gradually  separated  from  that  of  the  peers,  ami 
formed  a  distinct  order  in  the  state.*  The  growth  of  com- 
merce meanwhile  augmented  the  private  wealth  and  con- 
sideration of  the  burgesses  ;  the  frequent  demands  of  the 
crown  increased  their  public  importance ;  and  as  they 
resembled  the  knights  of  shires  in  one  material  circum- 
stance, that  of  representing  particular  bodies  of  men ;  it  no 
longer  appeared  unsuitable  to  unite  them  together  in  the 
same  house,  and  to  confound  their  rights  and  privileges.^ 
Thus  the  third  estate,  that  of  the  commons,  reached  at 
last  its  present  form ;  and  as  the  country  gjentlemen  made 
thenceforwards  no  scruple  of  appearing  as  deputies  from 
the  boroughs,  the  distinction  between  the  members  was 
entirely  lost,  and  the  lower  house  acquired  thence  a  great 
accession  of  weight  and  importance  in  the  kingdom* 
Still,  however,  the  office  of  this  estate  was  very  different 
from  that  which  it  has  since  exercised  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  public.  Instead  of  checking  and  controlling 
the  authority  of  the  king,  they  were  naturally  induced  to 
adhere  to  him  as  the  great  fountain  of  law  and  justice,  and 
to  support  him  against  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  which 
at  onc^  was  the  source  of  oppression  to  themselves,  and 

g  In  those  instances  found  in  Cotton's  Abridgment,  vhere  the  lane  appears 
to  answer  of  himself  the  petitions  of  the  commons,  he  x>robabl]r  exerted  no  more 
than  that  power  which  was  long  inherent  in  the  crown,  of  regulating  matters  by 
royal  edicts  or  proclamations  But  no  durable  or  general  statute  seems  ever  to 
have  been  made  by  the  king  from  the  petition  of  the  commons  alone,  without  the 
assent  of  the  peers.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  peers  alone,  without  the  com- 
mons, would  enact  statutes.  h  Brady's  Answer  to  Petyt,  p.  85.  from  the 
records.  i  Cotton's  Abridgment  p.  15.  *  See  note  [E]  at  the  end  of 
the  volume. 
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disturbed  hhn  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  kihc:  in  CHAP, 
his  turn  gave  countenance  to  an  order  of  men,  so  useful 
and  so  little  dangerous :  The  peers  also  were  obliged  to  jg^y^ 
pay  them  some  consideration :  And  by  this  means  the 
third  estate,  formerly  so  abject  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  European  nations,  rose  by  slow  degrees  to 
their  present  importance ;  and  in  their  progress  made  arts^ 
and  commerce,  the  necessary  attendants  of  liberty  and 
equality,  flourish  in  the  kingdom.* 

What  sufficiendy  proves  that  the  commencement  of 
the  house  of  burgesses,  who  are  the  true  commons,  was 
not  an  a&iir  of  chance,  but  arose  from  the  necessities  of 
the  present  situation,  is,  that  Edward  at  the  very  same 
time  summoned  deputies  from  the  inferior  clergy,  the  first 
that  ever  met  in  England,***  and  he  required  them  to  im- 
pose taxes  on  their  constituents  for  the  public  service. 
Formerly  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  bore  no  part  of  the 
burdens  of  the  state  :  The  pope  indeed  of  late  had  often 
levied  impositions  upon  them :  He  had  sometimes  granted 
this  power  to  the  sovereign :"  The  king  himself  had  in  the 
preceding  year  exacted,  by  menaces  and  violence,  a  very 
grievous  tax  of  half  the  revenues  of  the  clergy :  But  as 
this  precedent  was  dangerous,  and  could  not  easily  be  re- 
peated in  the  government  which  required  the  consent  of 
the  subject  to  any  extraordinary  resolution,  Edward  found 
it  more  prudent  to  assemble  a  lower  house  of  convocation, 
to  lay  before  them  his  necessities,  and  to  ask  some  sup- 
ply. But  on  this  occasion  he  met  with  difficulties.  Whe^ 
ther  that  the  clergy  thought  themselves  the  most  inde- 
pendent body  in  the  kingdom,  or  were  disgusted  by  the 
former  exorbitant  impositions,  they  absolutely  refused 
their  assent  to  the  king's  demand  of  a  fifth  of  their  move- 
ables ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  second  meeting  that,  on  their 
persisting  in  this  refusal,  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  ^ 
tenth.  The  barons  and  knights  granted  him,  without  hesi- 
tation, an  eleventh ;  the  burgesses  a  seventh.  But  the  cler- 
gy still  scrupled  to  meet  on  the  king's  writ,  lest  by  such  an 
instance  of  obedience  they  should  seem  to  acknowledge  the 

•  See  note  [F]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  m  Archbishop  Wake's  State 

of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  235.     Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  34.     Gilbert's  Hist, 
0f  the  E^eh.  p.  46.  n  Ami.  Waveri.  p.  227,  238.    T.  Wykes,,  p,  09. 12u, 
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CHAP,    authority  of  the  temporal  power :  And  tius  comfMoadw 
^^^*     was  at  last  fallen  upon,  that  the  king  should  issue  his  writ 


1295.  ^  ^^  archbishop;  and  that  the  archbishop  should^  in  con- 
sequence  of  it  summon  the  clergy,  who,  as  they  then  ap- 
peared to  obey  their  spiritual  superior,  no  longer  hesitated 
to  meet  in  convocation.  This  expedient,  however,  was 
the  cause  why  the  ecclesiastics  were  separated  into  two 
houses  of .  convocation  under  their  several  archbishops^ 
and  formed  not  one  estate,  as  in  other  countries  of  Ed* 
rope ;  which  was  at  first  the  king's  intention.^  We  now 
return  to  the  course  of  our  narration. 

Edward,  conscious  of  the  reasons  •f  disgust  which 
he  had  given  to  the  king  of  Scots,  informed  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  that  people,  and  expecting  the  most  violent 
effects  of  their  resentment,  which  he  knew  he  had  so  well 
merited  \  employed  the  supplies  granted  him  by  his  peo-^ 
pie,  in  making  preparations  against  the  hostilities  of  his 
northern  neighbour.  When  in  this  situation,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  treaty  secretly  concluded  betwe^i  John 
and  Philip ;  and  though  uneasy  at  this  concurrence  of  a 
French  and  Scottish  war,  he  resolved  not  to  encourage 
his  enemies  by  a  pusillanimous  behaviour^  or  by  yiel<ting 
to  their  united  efforts.  He  summoned  John  to  perform 
the  duty  of  a  vassal,  and  to  send  him  a  supply  of  forces 
against  an  invasion  from  France,  with  which  he  was  then 
threatened :  He  next  required  that  the  fortresses  of  Ber* 
wic,  Jedborough,  and  Roxborough,  should  be  put  into  his 
hands  as  a  security  during  the  war  :^  He  cited  John  to  ap- 
pear in  an  English  parliament  to  be  held  at  Newcastle: 
Andwhen  none  of  these  isuccessive  demands  were  complied 
with,  he  marched  northward  with  numerous  forces,  30,000 
foot  and  4000  horse,  to  chastise  his  rebellious  vassal.  The 
Scottish  nation,  who  had  litde  reliance  on  the  vigour  and 
abilities  of  their  prince,  assigned  him  a  council  of  twelve 
noblemen,  in  whose  hands  the  sovereignty  was  really 
lodged,**  and  who  put  the  country  in  the  best  posture  of 
which  the  present  distractions  would  admit.  A  great 
army  composed  of  40,000  infantry,  though  supported  only 
by  500  cavalry,  advanced  to  the  frontiers;  and  after  a 

o  Gilbert's  Hist,  of  Exch.  p.  51.  54.       p  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  692.    WaSsmcp.  f . 
64.    Ij^min]^  Tot  i.  x*- ^'^^    Tmet,  p.  286.  q  Heming.  "KOI.  i.  p.  7jr^       ^  ^ 
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Witless  attebpt  upon  Carlisle,  marched  eastward  to  de-    eHAP. 
fend  those  provinces  which  Edward  was  preparing  to  at-     ^"^* 


lack.     But  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Scottish      15^95 
nobl^,  Robert   Bruce  the  father  and  son,  the  earls  of 
March  and  Angus,  prognosticating  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
tiy,  from  the  concurrence  of  intestine  divisions  and  a  for* 
eign  invasion,  endeavoured  here  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  Edward,  by  an  early  submission ;  and  the  king,  en- 
couraged by  this  favourable  incident,  led  his  army  into 
the  enemies'  country,  and  crossed  the  Tweed  without  op-  ^^^  Sf«> 
position  at   Coldstream.     He  then  received  a  message 
fiom  John,  by  which  that  prince,  having  now  procured 
for  himself  and  his  nation  pope  Celestine's  dispensation 
I    from  former  oaths,  renounced  the  homage  which  had  been 
done  to  England,  and  set  Edward  at  defiance/    This  bra- 
'    vado  was  but  ill  supported  by  the  military  operations  of 
I   the   Scots.      Berwic  was  already  taken  by  assault:  Sir 
William'  Douglas  the  governor,  was  made  prisoner :  Above 
7000  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword :  And  Edward, 
j   elated  by  this  great  advantage,  despatched  earl  Warrenne 
:   with  12,000  men,  to  lay  siege  to  Dunbar,  which  was  de- 
\  fended  by  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility. 

The  Scots,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  place, 
which,  if  taken,  laid  their  whole  country  open  to  the  ene- 
my, advanced  with  their  main  army  under  the  command 
,  of  the  earls  of  Buchan,  Lenox,  and  Marre,  in  order  to  re- 
j  lieve  it.    Warrenne,  not  dismayed  at  the  great  superiority 
I  of  their  number,  marched  out  to  give  them  battle.     He  ^ikApfp 
attacked  them  with  great  vigour;  and  as  undisciplined 
troops,  when  numerous,  are  but  the  more  exposed  to  a 
panic  upon  any  alarm,  he  soon  threw  them  into  confusion, 
ttid  chased  them  off  the  field  with  great  slaughter.     The 
;  loss  of  the  Scots  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  20,000  men : 
The  castle  of  Dunbar,  with  all  its  garrison,  surrendered 
I.  »ext  day  to  Edward,  who,  after  the  battle,  had  brought  up 
!  &e  msdn  body  of  the  English,  and  who  now  proceeded 
!  with   an   assured  confidence  of  success.     The  castle  of 
Roxborough  was  yielded  by  James,  steward  of  Scotland; 
and  that  nobleman,  from  whom  is  descended  the  royai 
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CHAP^.  family  of  Stuart,  was  again  obliged  to  swear  fealty  to  Ed* 
^*  *'  tvard.  After  a  feeble  resistance,  the  castles  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Stirling  opened  their  gates  to  the  enemy.  All  the 
Southern  parts  were  instantly  subdued  by  the  English; 
and,  to  enable  them  the  better  to  reduce  the  northern, 
whose  inaccessible  situation  seemed  to  give,  them  some 
more  security,  Edward  sent  for  a  strong  reinforcement  of 
Welsh  and  Irish,  who,  being  accustomed  to  a  desultory 
kind  of  war,  were  the  best  fitted  to  pursue  the  fugitiTC 
ScoUand  Scots  into  the  recesses  of  their  lakes  and  mountains.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  already  broken  by  their  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  the  feeble  and  timid  Baliol,  discontented 
with  his  own  subjects,  and  overawed  by  the  English, aban* 
doned  all  those  resources  which  his  people  might  yet  have 
possessed  in  this  extremity.  He  hastened  to  make  his 
submissions  to  Edward ;  he  expressed  the  deepest  peni- 
tence for  his  disloyalty  to  his  liege  lord ;  and  he  made  a 
solemn  and  irrevocable  resignation  of  his  crown  into  the 
hands  of  that  monarch."  Edward  marched  northw^s  to 
Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  without  meeting  an  enemy  i  ^^ 
Scotchman  approached  him  but  to  pay  him  submission 
and  do  him  homage  :  Even  the  turbulent  Highlanders, 
ever  refractory  to  their  own  princes,  and  averse  to  tne 
restraint  of  laws,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  devastation 
of  their  country,  by  giving  him  early  proofs  of  oW- 
dience :  And  Edward,  having  brought  the  whole  kingdom 
to  ^  seeming  state  of  tr^quillity,  returned  to  the  soutn 
with  his  army.  There  was  a  stone  to  which  the  popu»r 
superstition  of  the  Scots  paid  the  highest  veneration :  AU 
their  kings  were  seated  on  it^  when  they  received  the  nte 
of  inauguration :  An  ancient  tradition  assured  them,  that, 
wherever  this  stone  was  placed,  their  nation  should  always 
govern  :  And  it  was  carefully  preserved  at  Scone,  as  the 
true  palladium  of  their  monarchy,  and  their  ultimate  re- 
source amidst  all  their  misfortunes.  Edward  got  posses- 
sion of  it;  and  carried  it  with  him  to  England.^  He  g*^ 
orders  to  destroy  the  records,  and  all  those  monument  o 
antiquity,  which  might  preser\^e  the  memory  of  the  iiw^' 
pendence  of  the  kingdom,  and  refute  the  English  cm^ 
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of  superiority.  The  Scots  pretend,  that  he  also  destroyed  chap. 
all  the  annals  preserved  in  their  convents :  But  it  is  not  ^1,.^,^ 
probable,  that  a  nation,  so  rude  and  unpolished,  should  be  i^qi^ 
possessed  of  any  history  which  deserves  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. The  great  seal  of  Baliol  was  broken ;  and  that 
prince  himself  was  carried  prisoner  to  London,  and  com- 
mitted to  custody  in  the  Tower.  Two  years  after,  he 
was  restored  to  liberty,  and  submitted  to  a  voluntary  ban- 
ishment in  France;  where,  without  making  any  farther 
attempts  for  the  recovery  of  his  royalty,  he  died  in  a  pri- 
vjite  station.  Earl  Warrenne  was  left  governor  of  Scot- 
land :"  Englishmen  were  entrusted  with  the  chief  offices : 
And  Edward,  flattering  himself  that  he  had  attained  the 
end  of  all  his  wishes,  and  that  the  numerous  acts  of  fraud 
and  violence,  which  he  had  practised  against  Scodand, 
had  terminated  in  the  final  reduction  of  that  kingdom,  re* 
turned  with  his  victorious  army  into  England. 

An  attempt  which  he  made  about  the  same  time,  for  War  vriih 
the  recovery  of  Guienne,  was  not  equally  successful.  He  ^'*^^* 
sent  thither  an  army  of  7000  men,  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Lancaster.  That  prince  gained 
at  first  some  advantages  over  the  French  at  Bordeaux ; 
but  he  was  soon  after  seized  with  a  distemper,  of  which 
he  died  at  Bayonne.  The  command  devolved  on  the 
earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  not  able  to  perform  any  thing 
considerable  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.^^ 

But  the  active  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Edward,  while 
his  conquest  brought  such  considerable  accessions  to  the 
English  monarchy,  could  not  be  satisfied,  so  long  as 
Guienne,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family,  was  wrested 
from  him  by  the  dishonest  artifices  of  the  French  mo- 
narch. Finding  that  the  disiance  ,of  that  province  ren* 
dered-  all  his  efforts  against  it  feeble  and  uncertain,  he 
proposed  to  attack  France  in  a  quarter  where  she  appeared 
more  vulnerable;  and  with  this  view  he  married  his 
r*iughter  Elizabeth  to  John  earl  of  Holland,  and  at  the 
J  me  time  contracted  an  alliance  with  Guy  earl  of  Flan- 
*  ^rs,  stipulated  to  pay  him  the  sum  Of  75,000  pounds, 
';    d  projected  an  invasion,  with  their  united  forces,  ^RP^ 
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CHAP.    Philip,  their  common  enemy*'     He  hoped  that,  when  he 
^^'^'      himself,  at  the  head  of  the  English,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 


1895  armies,  reinforced  by  his  German  allies,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  or  remitted  considerable  sums,  should  enter  the 
frontiers  of  France,  and  threaten  the  capital  itself,  Phihp 
would  at  last  be  obliged  to  relinquish  his  acquisitions,  and 
purchase  peace  by  the  restitution  of  Guienne.  But,  in 
order  to  set  this  great  machine  in  movement,  consideraUe 
supplies  were  requisite  from  the  parliament ;  and  Edward, 
without  much  difficulty,  obtained  from  the  barons  and 
knights,  a  new  grant  of  a  twelfth  of  all  their  moveables, 
/  and  from  the  boroughs,  that  of  an  eighth.  The  great  and 
almost  unlimited  power  of  the  king  over  the  latter, 
enabled  him  to  throw  the  heavier  part  of  the  burden  oa 
them ;  and  the  prejudices  which  he  seems  always  to  have 
entertained  against  the  church,  on  account  of  the  former 
2eal  of  the  clergy  for  the  Montfort  faction,  made  him 
resolve  to  load  them  with  still  more  considerable  impo- 
sitions ;  and  he  required  of  them  a  fifth  of  dieir  movea- 
bles«  But  he  here  met  with  an  opposition,  which  for 
some  time  disconcerted  all  his  measures,  and  engaged 
him  in  enterprises  that  were  somewhat  dangerous  to  kimi 
and  would  have  proved  fatal  to  any  of  his  predecessors* 
Piwtntionf  BoNiFAG£  VIII.  who  had  succeeded  Celestine  in  the 
clergy.  *  papal  throne,  was  a  man  of  the  most  lofty  and  enter- 
prising spirit;  and,  though  not  endowed  with  that  severity 
-of  manner^  which  commonly  accompanies  ambition  in  men 
of  this  order,  he  was  determined  to  carry  the  authority  of 
the  tiara,  and  his  dominion  over  the  temporal  power,  to 
as  great  a  height  as  it  had  ever  attained  in  any  former 
period.  Sensible  that  his  immediate  predecessors,  by 
oppressing  the  church  in  every  province  of  Christendom, 
had  extremely  alienated  the  affections  of  the  clergy,  and 
had  afforded  the  civil  magi^rate  a  pretence  for  laying  like 
impositions  on  ecclesiastical  revenues,  he  attempted  t» 
resume  the  former  station  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  to 
establish  himself  as  the  common  protector  of  the  spiritual 
'*  order  against  all  invaders.  For  this  purpose,  he  issued 
very  early  in  his  pontificate  a  general  bull^  prohibiting  all 
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princes  from  levying,  without  his  consent,  any  taxes  upon  CHAP, 
the  clergy,  and  all  clergymen  from  submitting  to  such  ,^^^?ilL 
impositions ;  and  he  threatened  both  of  them  with  the  ^^g^ 
penalties  of  excommunication  in  case  of  disobedience/ 
This  important  edict  is  said  to  have  been  procured  by  the 
solicitation  of  Robert  de  Winchelsey,  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury, ,  who  intended  to  employ  it  as  a  rampart  against 
the  violent  extortions  which  the  church  had  felt  from 
£dward,  and  the  still  greater,  which  that  prince's  multi- 
plied necessities  gave  them  reason  to  apprehend.  When 
a  demand,  therefore,  was  made  on  the  clergy  of  a  fifth  of 
their  moveables,  a  tax  which  was  probably  much  more 
grievous  than  a  fifth  of  their  revenue,  as  their  lands  were 
mostly  stocked  with  their  cattle,  and  cultivated  by  their 
villains ;  the  clergy  took  shelter  under  the  bull  of  pope 
Boniface,  and  pleaded  conscience  in  refusing  compliance.* 
The  king  came  not  immediately  to  extremities  on  this 
repulse;  but,  after  locking  up  all  their  granaries  and 
bamS)  and  prohibiting  all  rent  to  be  paid  them,  he  ap- 
pointed a  new  sjniod,  to  confer  with  him  upon  his  demand. 
The  primate,  not  dismayed  by  these  proofs  of  Edward's 
tesolution,  here  plainly  told  him,  that  the  clergy  owed 
obedience  to  two  sovereigns,  their  spiritual  and  their  tem- 
poral ;  but  their  duty  bound  them  to  a  much  stricter  at- 
tachment to  the  former  than  the  latter :  They  could  not 
comply  with  his  commands  (for  such,  in  some  measure, 
the  requests  of  the  crown  were  then  deemed)  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  express  prohibition  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.* 

The  clergy  had  seen,  in  many  instances,  that  Edward  I89r. 
paid  little  regard  to  those  numerous  privileges,  on  which 
they  set  so  high  a  value.  He  had  formerly  seized,  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  all  the  money  and  plate  belonging  to  the 
churches  and  convents,  and  had  applied  them  to  the  public 
service;''  and  they  could  not  but  expect  more  violent 
treatment  on  this  sharp  refusal,  grounded  on  such  dan- 
gerous principles.  Instead  of  applying  to  the  pope  for 
a  relaxation  of  his  bull,  he  resolved  immediately  to  employ 
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CHAP,  the  power  in  his  hands ;  and  he  told  the  ecclesiastics,  that^ 
^^^.^^-^  since  they  refused  to  support  the  civil  government,  they 
I29r.  were  unworthy  to  receive  any  benefit  from  it;  and  he 
would  accordingly  put  them  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  This  vigorous  measure  was  immediately  carried 
into  execution.^  Orders  were  issued  to  the  judges  to 
receive  no  cause  brought  before  them  by  the  clergy;  to 
hear  and  decide  all  causes  in  which  they  were  defendants : 
To  do  every  man  justice  against  them ;  to  do  them  jusdce 
against  nobody/  The  ecclesiastics  soon  found  themselves 
in  the  most  miserable  situation  imaginable*  They  could 
not  remain  in  their  own  houses  or  convents  for  want  of ' 
subsistence  :  If  they  went  abroad  in  quest  of  maintenance^ 
they  were  dismounted,  robbed  of  their  horses  and  clothes, 
abused  by  every  ruffian,  and  no  redress  could  be  obtained 
by  them  for  the  most  violent  injury.  The  primate  himself 
was  attacked  on  the  highway,  was  stripped  of  his  equipage 
and  furniture,  and  was  at  last  reduced  to  board  himself, 
with  a  single  servant,  in  the  house  of  a  country  clergy- 
man/ The  king,  meanwhile,  remained  an  indiiferieni 
spectator  of  all  these  violences ;  and,  without  enxploying 
his  officers  in  committing  any  immediate  injury '  on  the 
priests,  which  might  have  appeared  invidious  and  op- 
pressive he  took  ample  vengeance  on  them  for  their 
obstinate  refusal  of  his  demands.  Though  the  archbishop 
issued  a  general  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all 
who  attacked  the  persons  or  property  of  ecclesiastics,  it 
was  not  regarded:  While  Edward  enjoyed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  people  become  the  voluntary  instruments 
of  his  justice  against  them,  and  inure  themselves  to  throw 
off  that  respect  for  the  sacred  order,  by  which  they  had 
so  long  been  overawed  and  governed. 

The  spirits  of  the  clergy  were  at  last  broken  by  this ' 
harsh  treatment.  Besides  that  the  whole  province  of 
York,  which  lay  nearest  the  danger  that  still  hung  over 
them  from  the  Scots,  voluntarily,  from  the  first,  voted 
a  fifth  of  their  moveables ;  the  bishops  of  Salisbury,  Ely, 
and  some  others,  made  a  composition  for  the  seculot 
clergy  within  their  dioceses ;  and  they  agreed  not  to  pay 
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the  fifth,  which  would  have  been  an  act  of  disobedience  to  chap. 
Boniface's  bull,  but  to  deposit  a  sum  equivalent  in  some  ^^^' 
church  appointed  them;  whence  it  was  taken  by  the 
king's  officers.^  Many  particular  convents  and  clergymen 
made  payment  of  a  like  sum,  and  received  the  king's  pro- 
tection.^ Those  who  had  not  ready  money,  entered  into 
recognisances  for  the  payment.  And  there  was  scarcely 
found  one  ecclesiastic  in  the  kingdom,  who  seemed  willing 
to  suffer,  for  the  sake  of  religious  privileges,  this  new 
species  of  martyrdom,  the  most  tedious  and  languishing 
©f  any,  the  most  mortifying  to  spiritual  pride,  and  not 
rewarded  by  that  crown  of  glory,  which  the  church  holds 
up,  with  such  ostentation,  to  her  devoted  adherents. 

But  as  the  money  granted  by  parliament,  though  Arbiipan^ 
considerable,  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  king's  "*®*****^^ 
necessities,  and  that  levied  by  compositions  with  the 
clergy  came  in  slowly,  Edward  was  obliged,  for  the  ob- 
taining of  farther  supply,  to  exert  his  arbitrary  power, 
and  to  lay  an  oppressive  hand  on  all  orders  of  men  in  the 
kingdom.  He  limited  the  merchants  in  the  quantity  of 
wool  allowed  to  be  exported ;  and  at  the  same  time  forced 
them  to  pay  him  a  duty  of  forty  shillings  a  sack,  which 
was  computed  to  be  above  the  third  of  the  value.'  He 
seized  all  the  rest  of  the  wool,  as  well  as  all  the  leather 
of  the  kingdom,  into  his  hands,  and  disposed  of  these 
commodities  for  his  own  benefit:^  He  required  the 
sheriffs  of  each  county  to  supply  him  with  2000  quarters 
of  wheat,  and  as  many  of  oats,  which  he  permitted  them 
to  seize  wherever  they  could  find  them :  The  cattle  and 
•ther  commodities  necessary  for  supplying  his  army  were 
laid  -hold  of  without  the  consent  of  the  owners  :*  And 
though  he  promised  to  pay  afterwards  the  equivalent  of 
all  these  goods,  men  saw  but  little  probability  that 
a  prince,  who  submitted  so  little  to  the  limitations  of  law, 
could  ever,  amidst  his  multiplied  necessities,  be  reduced 
*f^  a  strict  observance  of  his  engagements.  He  showed, 
V  the  same  time,  an  equal  disregard  to  the  principles  of 
ac  feudal  law,  by  which  all  the  lands  of  his  kingdom 
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CHAP,    were  held :  In  order  to  increase  his  army,  and  enable  him. 

to  support  that  great  effort  which  he  intended  to  make 


jgg^  against  France,  he  required  the  attendance  of  every  pro^ 
prietor  of  land  possessed  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  evea 
though  he  held  not  of  the  crown,  and  was  not  obliged  by 
his  tenure  to  perform  any  such  service." 

These  acts  of.  violence  and  of  arbitrary  power,  not- 
withstanding the  great  personal  regard  g^enerally  borne  to 
the  king,  bred  murmurs  in  every  order  of  men ;  and  it 
was  not  long  ere  some  of  the  great  nobility,  jealous  of 
their  own  privileges  as  well  as  of  national  liberty,  gave 
countenance  and  authority  to  these  complaints*  Edward 
assembled  on  the  seacoast  an  army,  which  he  proposed  to 
send  over  to  Gascony,  while  he  himself  should  in  person 
make  an  impression  on  the  side  of  Flanders;  and  he 
intended  to  put  these  forces  under  the  command  of 
Humphrey  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford,  the  constable,  and 
Hoger  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  the  mareschal  of  England* 
But  these  two  powerful  earls  refused  to  execute  his  com- 
mands, and  affirmed,  that  they  were  only  obliged  by  their 
office  to  attend  his  person  in  the  wars.  A  violent  alter* 
cation  ensued ;  and  the  king,  in  the  height  of  his  passion, 
addressing  himself  to  the  constable,  exclaimed.  Sir  earl^ 
by  God^  you  shall  either  go  or  hang*  By  God^  Sir  ktng^ 
replied  Hereford,  /  will  neither  go  nor  hang.^  And  he 
immediately  departed,  with  the  mareschal,  and  above 
thirty  other  considerable  barons. 

Upon  this  opposition,  the  king  laid  aside  the  project 
of  an  expedition  against  Guienne;  and  assembled  the 
forces  which  he  himself  purposed  to  transport  into  Flan- 
ders. But  the  two  earls,  irritated  in  the  contest  and 
elated  by  impunity,  pretending  that  none  of  their  ances- 
tors had  ever  served  in  that  country,  refused  to  perform 
the  duty  of  their  office  in  mustering  the  army.®  The 
king,  now  finding  it  adviseable  to  proceed  with  moderatioiji, 
instead  of  attainting  the  earls,  who  possessed  their  dignities 
by  hereditary  right,  appointed  Thomas  de  Berkeley,  ai 
Oeoffrey  de  Gcyneville,  to  act,  in  that  emergence,  ; 
constable  and  mareschal.^     He  endeavoured  to  reconcile 

m  Wal8lng.,p.  69.  n  Heming.  toI.  i.  p.  118. 
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himself  with  the  church;  toot  the  primate  again  into  CHAP, 
favour;^  made  vhim,  in  conjunction  with  Reginald  de  .^^^^^"^ 
Grey,  tutor  to  the  prince,  whom  he  intended  to  appoint  1^97. 
guardian  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence ;  and  he  even 
assembled  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  in  Westminster- 
hall,  to  whom  Tie  deigned  to  make  an  apology  for  his  past 
conduct..  He  pleaded  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  crown ; 
his  extreme  want  of  money ;  his  engagements  from  honour 
as  well  as  interest  to  support  his  foreign  allies :  And  he 
promised,  if  ever  he  returned  in  safety,  to  redress  all  their 
grievances,  to  restore  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to 
make  all  his  subjects  compensation  for  the  losses  which 
they  had  sustained.  Meanwhile,  he  begged  them  to  sus- 
pend their  animosities ;  to  judge  of  him  by  his  future 
conduct,  of  which,  he  hoped,  he  should  be  more  master ; 
to  remain  faithful  to  his  government,  or,  if  he  perished 
rn  the  present  war,  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  his  soii 
and  successor.^ 

There  were  certainly,  from  the  concurrence  of  dis- 
contents among  the  great,  and  grievances  of  the  people, 
materials   sufficient  in  any  other  period  to  have  kindled 
a  civil  war  in  England :   But  the  vigour  and  abilities  pf 
Edward  kept  every  one  in  awe ;    and  his  dexterity,  in 
stopping  on  the  brink  of  danger,  and  retracting  the  mea- 
sures to  which  he  had  been  pushed  by  his  violent  temper 
and  arbitrary  principles,  saved  the  nation  from  so  great 
a  calamity.      The  two  great  earls  dared  not  to  break  out; 
into   open   violence :    They    proceeded   no   farther    than 
framing  a  remonstrance,  which  was  delivered  to  the  king 
at  Winchelsea,  when  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  Flan- 
ders.     They  there  complained  of  the  violations   of  the 
Great  Charter  and  that  of  forests ;  the  violent  seizures  of 
corn,  leather,  cattle,  and  above  all,  of  wool,  a  commodity 
which  they  affirmed  to  be  equal  in  value  to  half  the  lands ' 
of  the  kingdom  ;  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  forty  shillings 
a  sack  on  the  small  quantity  of  wool  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported by  the  merchants  ;  and  they  claimed  an  immediate  . 
redress  of  all  these  grievances.'      The  king  told  them, 
that  the  greater  parts  of  his  council  were  now  at  a  dis- 

q  Hewmg.  vol.  i.  p.  113.  r  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  114.    M.  West,  p.  430. 
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CHAP,    tance,  and  without  their  advice  he  could  not  deliberate 
^"J*     on  measiH-es  of  so  great  importance.^ 

1297.  ^^"^  ^^^  constable  and  mareschal,  with  the  barons  of 

DttKnuont  their  party,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  Edward's  ab- 
baroD%  sence,  and  to  obtain  an  explicit  assent  to  their  demands* 
When  summoned  to  attend  the  parliament  at  London, 
I  they  came  with  a  great  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry ;  and 
before  they  would  enter  the  city,  required  that  the  gates 
should  be  put  into  their  custody.^  The  primate,  who  se- 
cretly favoured  all  their  pretensions,  advised  the  council 
.  to  comply;  and  thus  they  became  masters  both  of  the 
young  prince  and  of  the  resolutions  of  parliament*  Their 
demands,  however,  were  moderate;  and  such  as  suffi- 
ciently justify  the  purity  of  their  intentions  in  all  their 
past  measures :  They  only  required,  that  the  two  charters 
should  receive  a  solemn  confirmation ;  that  a  clause  should 
be  added  to  secure  the  nation  for  ever  against  all  imposi- 
tions and  taxes  without  consent  of  parliament ;  and  that 
they  themselves  and  their  adherents,  who  had  refused  to 
attend  the  king  into  Flanders,  should  be  pardoned  for  the 
offence,  and  should  be  again  received  into  favour.^  The 
prince  of  Wales  and  his  council  assented  to  these  terms; 
and  the  charters  were  sent  over  to  the^  king  in  Flanda'S 
to  be  there  confirmed  by  him.  Edward  felt  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  this  measure,  which,  he  apprehended,  would 
for  the  future  impose  fetters  on  his  conduct,  and  set  limits 
to  his  lawless  authority.  On  various  pretences  he  delayed 
three  days  giving  any  answer  to  the  deputies :  and  when 
the  pernicious  consequences  of  his  refusal  were  repre- 
sented to  him,  he  was  at  last  obliged,  after  many  internal 
struggles,  to  affix  his  seal  to  the  charters,  as  also  to  the 
clause  that  bereaved  him  of  the  power,  which  he  had 
hitherto  assumed,  of  imposing  arbitrary  taxes  upon  the 
people.* 

That  we  may  finish  at  once  this  interesting  transac- 
tion concerning  the  settlement  of  the  charters,  we  shpU 
briefly  mention  the  subsequent  events  which  relate  to  i  :• 
The  constable  and  mareschal,  informed  of  the  king's  coi  - 

t  Walttjig.  p.  72.    Heming.  toL  i.  p.  117.    Trivet,  p.  aC4.       u  Ueming.  ^  1- 
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pliance,  wtere  satisfied ;  and  not  only  ceased  from  disturb"*  CHAP, 
ing  the  government,  but  assisted  the  regency  with  their 
power  against  the  Scots,  who  had  risen  in  arms,  and  had 
thrown  off  die  yoke  of  £ngland.'  But  being  sensible, 
that  the  smallest  pretence  would  suffice  to  make  Edward 
retract  these  detested  laws,  which,  though  they  had  often 
received  the  sanction  both  of  king  and  parliament,  and 
had  been  acknowledged  during  three  reigns,  were  never 
yet  deemed  to  have  sufficient  validity ;  they  insisted  that 
he  should  again  confirm  them  on  his  return  to  En^and, 
and  should  thereby  renounce  all  plea  which  he  might  de« 
rive  from  his  residing  in  a  foreign  country,  when  he  fon- 
mevly  affixed  his  seal  to  them/  It  appeared  that  they 
judged  aright  of  Edward's  character  and  intentions :  He 
delayed  his  confirmation  as  long  as  possible;  and  when 
the  fear  of  worse  consequences  obliged  him  again  to  com- 
ply, he  expressly  added  a  salvo  for  his  royal  dignity  or 
prerogative,  which  in  effect  enervated  the  whole  force  of 
the  charters.*  The  two  earls  and  their  adherents  left  the 
parliament  in  disgust;  and  the  king  was  constrained,  on  a 
future  occasion,  to  grant  to  the  people,  without  any  sub* 
terfuge,  a  pure  and  absolute  confirmation  of  those  laws,^ 
which  were  so  much  the  object  of  their  passionate  affec- 
tion. Even  farther  securities  were  then  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  national  privileges*  Three  knights  were 
appointed  to  be  chosen  in  each^  county,  and  were  invested 
with  the  power  of  punishing,  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
every  trail'sgression  or  violation  of  the  charters :®  A  pre- 
caution, which,  though  it  was  soon  disused,  as  encroaching 
too  much  on  royal  prerogative^  proves  the  attachment 
which  the  English,  in  that  age,  bore  to  liberty,  and  their 
well  grounded  jealousy  of  the  arbitrary  disposition  of 
Edward. 

The  work,  however,  was  not  yet  entirely  finished  and 

complete.      In  order  to  execute  the  lesser  charter,  it  was 

~~equisite,  by  new  perambulations,  to  set  bounds  to  the 

oyal  forests,  and  to  disafforest  all  land  which  former  en- 

oachments  had  comprehended  within  their  limits*     Ed- 

''ard  discovered  the  same  reluctance  to  comply  with  thi§ 

7  Eeming.  toL  L  p.  143.  z  Ibid,  p.  159.  a  Ibid.  p.  167, 153, 
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CHAP,  equitable  demand ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  dektys 
^^^^  oh  his  part,  and  many  solicitations  and  requests,  and  even 
menaces  of  war  and  violence^  on  the  part  of  the  barons, 
that  the  perambulations  were  made,  and  exact  boundaries 
fixed,  by  a  jury  in  each  county,  to  the  extent  of  his  for- 
ests/ Had  not  his  ambitious  and  active  temper  raked 
him  so  many  foreign  enemies,  and  obliged  him  to  have 
recourse  so  often  to  the  assistance  of  his  subjects,  it  is 
not  likely  that  those  concessions  could  ever  have  been,  ex- 
torted from  him. 

But  while  the  people  after  so  many  successful  strug- 
gles, deemed  themselves  happy  in  the  secure  possession  of 
their  privileges,  they  were  surprised  in  1305  to  find  that 
Edward  had  secretly  applied  to  Rome,  and  had  procured 
from  that  mercenary  court,  an  absolution  from  all  the 
oaths  and  engagements,  which  he  had  so  often  reiterated, 
to  observe  both  the  charters*  There  are  scMne  historians^ 
so  credulous  as  to  imagine,  that  this  perilous  step  was 
taken  by  him  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  acquire  the 
merit  of  granting  a  new  confirmation  of  the  charters,  as 
he  did  soon  after  j  and  a  confirmation  so  much  the  more 
unquestionable,  as  it  cquld  never  after  be  invalidated  by 
his  successors,  on  pretence  of  any  force  or  violence  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  him.  But  besides  that  this  might 
have  been  done  with  a  better  grace,  if  he  had  never  ap- 
plied for  any  such  absolution,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct 
proves  him  to  be  little  susceptible  of  such  refinements  in 
patriotism ;  and  this  very  deed  itself,  in  which  he  anew 
confirmed  the  charters,  carries  on  the  face  of  it  a  very  op- 
posite presumption.  Though  he  ratified  the  charters  in 
general,  he  still  took  advantage  of  the  papal  bull  so  far  as 
to  invalidate  the  late  perambulations  of  the  forests,  which 
had  been  made  with  such  care  and  attention,  and  to  re^ 
serve  to  himself  the  power,  in  case  of  favourable  incidents, 
to  extend  as  much  £^  formerly  those  arbitrary  jurisdic- 
tions. If  the  power  was  not  in  fact  made  use  of,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the.  favourable  incidents  did  not  offer. 

d  Walsing.  p,  80.  We  are  told  by  TyiTel,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  from  the  chronicle 
of  St.  Albans,  that  the  iMirons,  not  content  with  the  execution  of  the  charter  of 
forests,  demanded  of  Edward  as  high  terms  as  had  been  imposed  on  his  father  by 
thie  eai'l  of  Leicester :  But  no  other  historian  mentions  this  particular. 
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Thus,  after  liie  contests  of  near  a  whole  century,  and    chap. 
these  ever  accompanied  with  violent  jealousies,  often  with     ^]j^ 
pufalic'  convulsions,  the  Great  Charter  was  finally  estab- 
lished ;  ^d  the  English  nation  have  the  honour  of  extort- 
jngi  by  their  perseverance,  this  concession  from  the  ablest, 
the  most   warlike,   and  the  most  ambitious  of  all  their 

m 

princes*^  It  is  computed,  that  above  thirty  confirmations 
of  the  charter  were  at  different  times  required  of  several 
kings,  aaid  granted  by  them,  in  full  parliament ;  a  precau- 
tion which,  while  it  discovers  some  ignorance  of  the  true 
siature  of  law  and  government,  proves  a  laudable  jealousy 
of  national  privileges  in  the  people,  and  an  extreme  anxiety 
lest  contrary  precedents  should  ever  be  pleaded  as  an  au- 
thority for  infringing  them.  Accordingly  we  find,  that, 
though  arbitrary  practices  often  prevailed,  and  were  even 
jj)le  to  establish  themselves  into  settled  customs,  the  vali- 
dity of  the  Great  Charter  was  never  afterwards  formally 
disputed;  and  that  grant  was  still  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
English  government,  and  the  sure  rule  by  which  the  au- 
thority of  every  custom  was  to  be  tried  and  canvassed. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Star-chamber,  martial  law,  impri- 
sonment by  warrants  from  the  privy  council,  and  other 
practices  of  a  like  nature,  though  established  for  several 
centuries,  were  scarcely  ever  allowed  by  the  English  to 
be  parts  of  their  constitution :  The  affection  of  the  nation 
for  liberty  still  prevailed  over  all  precedent,  and  even  all 
political  reasoning :  The  exercise  of  these  powers,  after 
being  long  the  source  of  secret  murmurs  among  the  peo- 
ple, was,  in  fulness  of  time,  solemnly  abolished  as  illegal, 
at  least  as  oppressive,  by  the  whole  legislative  authority. 
To  return  to  the  period  from  which  this  account  of 
the  charters  has  led  us  :  Though  the  king's  impatience  to 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies  in  Flanders  made  him 
overlook  all  considerations,  either  of  domestic  discontents 
or  of  commotions  among  the  Scots ;  his  embarkation  had 
been  so  long  retarded  by  the  various  obstructions  thrown 
in  his  way,  that  he  lost  the  proper  season  for  action,  and 

i  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  Idng  never  forgave  the  ehief  ac- 
tors in  this  transaction  ;  and  he  found  means  afterwards  to  oblige  both  the  con- 
stable and  mareschal  to  resign  their  offices  into  his  hands.  The  former  received 
a  new, grant  of  It  But  the  ofiice  of  mareschal  was  given  to  Thomas  of  Botlier- 
ton,  tlie  king's  second  ^n. 
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CHAP,    after  his  arrival  made  no  progress  against  the  eftemy. 

^^  The  king  of  France,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  had 
broken  into  the  Low-Countries;  had  defeated  the  Fle- 
mings in  the  battle  of  Fumes ;  had  made  himself  masier 
of  Lisle,  St.  Omer,  Courtrai,  and  Ypres ;  and  seemed  b 
a  situation  to  take  full  vengeance  on  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
his  rebellious  vassal.  But  Edward,  seconded  by  an  Eng- 
lish army  of  50,000  men  (for  this  is  the  number  assigned 
by  historians,*^  was  able  to  stop  the  career  .of  his  victories} 
and  Philip,  finding  all  the  weak  resources  of  his  kingdom 
already  exhausted,  began  to  dread  a  reverse  of  fortoiie,  and 
to  apprehend  an  invasion  of  France  itself.  The  king  of 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  disappointed  of  assistance 
from  Adolph  king  of  the  Romans,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased at  a  very  high  price,  and  finding  many  urgent  calls 
for  his  presence  in  England,' was  desirous  of  ending,  cm  anf 
honourable  terms,  a  war  which  served  only  to  divert  hit 
force  from  the  execution  of  more  important  projects. 
This  disposition  in  both  monarchs  soon  produced  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  for  two  years ;  and  engaged  tiiem  t» 
submit  their  diiFerences  to  the  arbitration  of  pope  Boniface. 

12SS.  Boniface  was  among  the  last  of  the  sovereign  pon- 

tiiFs  that  exercised  an  authority  over  the  temporal  juris- 
diction of  princes  ;  and  these  exorbitant  pretensicms,  which 
he  had  been  tempted  to  assume  from  the  successful  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors,  but  of  which  the  season  was 
now  past,  involved  him  in  so  many  calamities,  and  were 
attended  with  so  unfortunate  a  catastrophe,  that  they  hav^ 
been  secretly  abandoned,  though  never  openly  relinquished, 
by  his  successors  in  the  apostolic  chair.  ]Sdward  and 
Philip,  equally  jealous  of  Papal  claims,  took  care  to  insert 
in  their  reference,  that  Boniface  was  made  judge  of  the 
difference  by  their  consent,  as  a  private  person,  not  by  any 
right  of  his  pontificate ;  and  the  pope,  without  seeming  to 
be  offended  at  this  nvprtifying  clause,  proceeded  to  give  a 
sentence  between  them,  in  which  they  both  acquiesced*' 
He  brought  them  to  agree  that  their  union  should  be  ce- 
*tnented  by  a  double  marriage ;  that  of  Edward  himself, 
who  was  now  a  widower,  with  Margaret,  Philip's  sister, 

k  Hemine.  vol.  i.  p.  146.  1  Rymer,  ?ol.  il  p.  $17.     Hemte  ^ 
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^Uwi  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  Isabella,  daughter  of    CHAP, 
that  monarch.™   Philip  was  likewise  willing  to  restore  Gui-  y3^Lj 
enne  to  the  English,  which  he  had  indeed  no  good  pretence      ^^^^ 
to  detain>;  but  he  insisted  that  the  Scots,  and  their  king  John 
Baliol,  should,  as  his  ^lies,  be  comprehended  in  the  trea- 
ty, and  should  be  restored  to  their  liberty.    The  difference.  Peace  witk 
after  several  disputes,  was  compromised,  by  their  making  *'"^'*' 
mtitual  sacrifices  to  each  other.     Edward  agreed  to  aban- 
don his  ally  the  earl  of  Flanders,  on  condition  that  Philip 
should  treat  in  like  manner  his  ally  the   king  of  Scots. 
The .  prospieet  of  conquering  these  two  countries,  whose 
situation  made  them  so  commodious  an  acquisition  to  the 
respective   kingdoms,  prevailed  over  all  other  cpnside- 
rj^ons;  and  though  they  were  both  finally  disappointed  in 
their  hopes,  their  conduct  was  very  reconcilable  to  the 
principles  of  an  interested  policy.     This   was  the   first 
specimen  which  the  Scots  had  of  the  French  alliance,  and 
which .  was  exactly  conformable  to  what  a  smaller  power 
must  always  expect,  when  it  blindly  attaches  itself  to  the 
will  and  fortunes  of  a  greater.    That  unhappy  people,  now 
engaged  in  a  brave  though  unequal  contest  for  their  liber- 
ties, were  totally  abandoned  by  the  ally  in  whom  they  re- 
posed their  final  confidence,  to  the  will  of  an  imperious 
conqueror. 

Though  England  as  well  as  odier  European  countries  Revolt  o$ 
was,  in  its  ancient  state,  very  ill  qualified  for  making,  and  *  * 
still  worse  for  maintaining,  conquests,  Scotland  was  so 
much  inferior  in  its  internal  force,  and  was  so  ill  situated 
for  receiving  foreign  succours,  that  it  is  no  wonder  £d- 
"Ward,  an  ambitious  monarch,  should  have  cast  his  eye  on 
so  tempting  an  acquisition,  which  brought  both  security 
and  greatness  to  his  native  country.  But  the  instruments 
^hom  he  employed  to  maintain  his  dominion  over  the 
.northern  kingdom  were  not  happily  chosen;  and  acted 
not  with  the  requisite  prudence  and  moderation  in  recon- 
ciUag  the  Scottish  nation  to  a  yoke  which  they  bore  with 
such  extreme  reluctance.  Warrenne,  retiring  into  Eng- 
land on  account  of  his  bad  state  of  health,  left  the  admi- 
mtratjon  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Ormesby,  who  was 

m  Rxmer,  vcd.  ii.  p.  525. 
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CHAP,  appointed  justiciary  of  Scotland,  and  Cressingham,  who 
^"''  bore  the  office  of  treasurer ;  and  a  small  military  force 
remained  to  secure  the  precarious  authority  of  those  mi- 
nisters. The  latter  had  no  other  object  than  the  amassing 
of  money  by  rapine  and  injustice :  The  former  distin* 
guished  himself  by  the  rigour  and  severity  of  his  temper: 
And  both  of  them  treating  the  Scots  as  a  conquered  peo- 
ple, made  them  sensible  too  early  of  the  gi'ievous  servitude 
into  which  they  had  fallen.  As  Edward  required  that  all 
the  proprietors  of  land  should  swear  fealty  to  him,  every 
one  who  refused  or  delayed  giving  this  testimony  of  sub- 
mission, was  outlawed  and  imprisoned,  and  punished  with- 
out mercy ;  and  the  bravest  and  most  generous  spirits  of 
the  nation  were  thus  exasperated  to  the  hi^est  degree 
against  the  English  government.'^ 

There  was  one  William  Wallace,  of  a  small  fortune, 
but  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, whose  courage  prompted  him  to  undertake,  and 
enabled  him  finally  to  accomplish,  the  desperate  attempt, 
of  delivering  his  native  country  from  the  dominion  of 
foreigners.  This  man,  whose  valorous  exploits  are  the 
object  of  just  admiration,  but  have  been  much  exaggerated 
by  the  traditions  of  his  countrymen,  had  been  provoked  by 
the  insolence  of  an  English  officer  to  put  him  to  death; 
and  finding  himself  obnoxious  on  that  account  to  the 
^verity  of  the  administration,  he  fled  into  the  woods,  and 
oflfered  himself  as  a  leader  to  all  those  whom  their  crimes, 
or  bad  fortune,  or  avowed  hatred  of  the  English,  had  re- 
duced to  a  like  necessity.  He  was  endowed  with  gigantic 
force  of  body,  with  heroic  courage  of  mind,  with  disin- 
terested magnanimity,  with  incredible  patience,  and  ability 
to  bear  hunger,  fatigue,  and  all  the  severities  of  the 
seasons;  and  he  soon  acquired  among  those  desperate 
fugitives  that  authority  to  which  his  virtues  so  justly 
entitled  him.  Beginning  with  small  attempts,  in  which 
he  was  always  successful,  he  gradually  proceeded  to  more 
momentous  enterprises ;  and  he  discovered  equal  caution 
in  securing  his  followers,  and  valour  in  annoying  the 
enemy.     By  his  knowledge  of  the  country  he  was  enabled, 
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yfrhen  pursued,  to  ensure  a  retreat  among  the  morasses,  or    CHAP, 
forests,  or  mountains ;  and  again  coUecting  his  dispersed      ^^^*' 
associates,  he  unexpectedly  appeared  in  another  quarter,     iggg^ 
and   surprised,  and  routed,  and  put  to  the   sword  the 
unwsuy  English*     Every  day  brought  accounts  of  his 
great  actions,  which  were  received  with  no  less  favour  by 
hi3  countryman  than  terror  by  the  enemy :  All  those  who 
thirsted  after  military  famei  were  desirous  to  partake  of 
hi^  renown:    His  successful  valour  seemed  to  vindicate 
the  nation  from  the  ignominy  into  which  it  had  fallen,  by 
its   tame  submission  to  the   English:    And  though  nd 
nobleman  of  note  ventured  as  yet  to  join  his  party,  he  had 
gained  a  general  confidence  and  attachment,  which  birth 
and  fortune  are  not  alone  able  to  confer. 

Wallace  having,  by  many  fortunate  enterprises, 
brought  the  valour  of  his  followers  to  correspond  to  his 
own,  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the  English 
(povemment;  and  he  concerted  the  plan  of  attacking 
Ormesby  at  Scone,  and  of  taking  vengeance  on  him  for 
aU  the  violence  and  tyranny  of  which  he  had  been  guilty* 
The  justiciary,  apprised  of  his  intentions,  fled  hastily  into 
England :  All  the  other  officers  of  that  nation  imitated  his 
example :  Their  terror  added  alacrity  and  c6urage  to  the 
Scots,  who  took  themselves  to  arms  in  every  quarter: 
Many  of  the  principal  barons,  and  among  the  rest  sir 
William  Douglas,®  openly  countenanced  Wallace's  party : 
Robert  Bruce  secretly  favoured  and  promoted  the  same 
cause :  And  the  Scots,  shaking  off  their  fetters,  prepared 
themselves  to  defend,  by  an  united  effort^  that  liberty 
which  they  had  so  unexpectedly  recovered  from  the  hands 
of  their  oppressor3« 

But  Warrenne,  coUecting  an  army  of  40,000  men  in 
the  north  of  England^  determined  to  reestablish  his 
»ithortty ;  and  he  endeavoured,  by  the  celerity  of  his  ar-* 
mament  and  of  his  march,  to  compensate  for  his  past 
negVigenee,  which  had  enabled  the  Scots  to  throw  off  the 
English  government.  He  suddenly  entered  Annandale,  * 
and  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Irvine,  before  their  forces 
were  fully  collected,  and  before  they  had  put  themselves 
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^x\n'  ^^  ^  posture  of  defence.  Many  of  the  Scottish  noUeS, 
y^^^^r^i^^  alarmed  with  their  dangerous  situation,  here  submitted  to 
1898.  the  English,  renewed  their  oaths  of  feal^,  promised  to 
deliver  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  received 
a  pardon  for  past  offences*'^  Others  who  had  not  yet 
declared  themselves,  such  as  the  steward  of  Scodand 
and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  joined,  though  with  reluctance, 
the  English  ^my ;  and  waited  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  embracing  the  cause  of  their  distressed  countrymen. 
But  Wallace,  whose  authority  over  his  retainers  was  more 
fully  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  the  great  nobles,  per- 
severed obstinately  in  his  purpose;  and  fitiding  himself 
unable  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  he  marched  north- 
wards, with  an  intention  of  prolonging  the  war,  and  of 
turning  to  his  advantage  the  situation  of  that  mountainous 
and  barren  country.  When  Warrenne  advanced  to  Stir- 
ling, he  found  Wallace  encamped  at  Cambuskenneth,  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Forth ;  and  being  continually 
urged  by  the  impatient  Cressingham,  who  was  actuated 
both  by  personal  and  national  animosities  against  the 
Scots,**  he  prepared  to  attack  them  in  that  position,  which 
Wallace,  no  less  prudent  than  courageous,  had  chosen  for 
his  army/  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  sir  Richard 
Lundy,  a  Scotchman  of  birth  and  family,  who  sincerely 
adhered  to  the  English,  he  ordered  his  army  to  pass 
a  bridge  which  lay  over  the  Forth ;  but  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced, by  fatal  experience,  of  the  error  of  his  conduct* 
Wallace,  allowing  such  numbers  of  the  En^ish  to  pass  as 
he  thought  proper,  attacked  them  before  they  were  fuBjr 
formed,  put  them  to  rout,  pushed  part  of  thepi  into  the 
river,  destroyed  the  rest  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  them/  Among  the  slain 
was  Cressingham  himself,  whose  memory  was  so  ex- 
tremely odious  to  the  Scots,  that  they  flayed  his  dead 
body,  and  made  saddles  and  girths  of  his  skin/  War^ 
renne,  finding  the  remainder  of  his  army  much  dismayed 
by  this  misfortune,  was  obKged  again  to  evacuate  the 
kingdom,  and  retire  into  England.     The  castles  of  Rox- 
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borough,  and  Berwick,  ill.  fortified  and  feebly  defended,   chap. 
fell  soon  after  into  the  hands. of  the  Scots.  ^^' 

Wallace,  universally  revered  as  the  deliverer  of  his      ^^g 
t^Mintry,  now   received  from  the  hands  of  his  followers 
the  dignity  of  regent  or  guardian  under  the  captive  Baliol ; 
and  finding  that  the  disorders  of  war,  as  well  as  the  un- 
favoMrable  seasons,  had  produced  a  famine  in  Scotland, 
be  urged  his  army  to  march  into  England,  to  subsist  at 
the  expense  of  the  enemy,  and  to  revenge  all  past  injuries, 
by  retaliati^ig  on  that  hostile  nation*     The  Scots,  who 
deemed  every  thing  possible  under  such  a  leader^  joyfully 
attended  his  call.     Wallace,  breaking  into  the  northern 
coixnties  during  the  winter  season,  laid  every  place  waste 
with  fire  and  sword;  and  after  extending  on  all  sides, 
without  opposition,  the  fury  of  his  ravages  as  far  a$  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  he  returned,  loaded  with  spoils,  and 
crowned  with  glory,  into  bis  own  country.*   .  The   dis- 
orders which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  England,  from  the 
refractory  behaviiour  of  the  constable  and  mareschal,  made 
it  impossible  to  cpUept  an  army  sufficient  to  resist  the 
enemy,  and  exposed  the  nation  to  this  loss  and  dishonour. 
But  Edward,  who  received  in  Flanders  intelligence 
of  these  events,  and  had  already  concluded  a  truce  with 
France,  now  hastened  over  to  !E^ngland,  in  certain  hopes, 
by  his  activity. and  valour,  not  only  of  wiping  off  this 
disgrace,  but  of  recovering  the   important   conquest;   of 
Scotland,  which  he  always  regarded  as  the  chief  glory 
and  advantage  of  his  reign.     He  appeased  the  murmurs 
of  bis  people  by  concessions  and  promises :   Jle  restored 
to  the  citizens  of  I^ondon  the  election  of  their  own  magis- 
trates, of  which  they  bad  been  bereaved  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  father's  reign :    He  ordered  strict  inquiry  to  be 
made  concerning  the  corn  and  other  goods  which  had 
been  violently  seized  before  his  departure,  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  pay  the  value  to  the  owners  :^^   And  making 
public  professions  of  confirming  and  observing  the  char- 
ters,  he    regained    the    confidence   of   the    discontented 
nobles.      Having,   by    all   these    popular    arts,    rendered 
himself  entirely  master  of  his  people,  he  collected  the 
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C^AP.   whole  .miliury  force  of  England,  Wales,  And  Irelaad, 
^"'     and  marched  with  an  army  of  near  a  hundred  thouaand 
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combatants  to  the  northern  frontiers. 

NoTHiKG  could  have  enabled  the  Scots  to  resist  but 
for  one  season  so  mighty  a  power,  except  an  entire  unidn 
among  themselves;  but  a^  they  were  dq>rived  dS  tbdr 
king,  whose  personal  qualities,  even  when  he  was  present, 
appeared  so  contemptible,  and  had  left  among  his  subjects 
no  principle  of  attachment  to  him  or  his  family,  factions, 
jealousies,  and  animosities  unavoidably  aro^e  among  the 
great,  and  distracted  all  their  councils^  The  elevation  of 
Wallace,  though  purchased  by  so  great  n^rit  and  such 
eminent  services,  was  the  object  of  envy  to  the  nobility, 
who  repined  to  see  a  private  gentleman  raised  above  them 
by  his  rank,  and  still  more  by  his  glory  and  reputation, 
Wallace  himself)  sensible  of  the  jealousy,  and  dreading 
the  ruin  of  his  country  from  those  intestine  discords,  vol^ 
untarily  resigned  his  authority,  and  retained  only  the  com- 
mand over  that  body  of  his  followers,  who  being  accus*; 
tomed  to  victory  under  his  standard,  refused  to  follow 
into  the  field  any  other  leadert  The  chief  power  devolved 
on  the  steward  of  Scotland,  and  Cummin  of  Badenock; 
men  of  eminent  birth,  under  whom  the  great  cMeftaisa 
-were  more  willing  to  serve  in  defence  of  their  country^ 
The  two  Scottish  commanders,  collecting  their  several 
forces  from  every  quarter,  fixed  their  station  at  Falkirk, 
and  purposed  there  to  abide  the  assault  of  the  Engltsfat 
Wallace  was  at  the  head  of  a  third  body,  which  acted 
under  his  commands  The  Scottish  army  placed  theif 
pikemen  along  their  front:  Lined  the  intervals  between 
the  three  bodies  with  archers :  And  dreading  the  great 
auperiprity  of  the  English  in  cavalry,  endeavoured  to  secia* 
their  front  by  pallisadoes,  tied  together  with  ropes/  la 
this  disposition  they  expected  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
gMJuiy.  The  king,  when  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Scots,  was 

f  aiUri?    pleased  with  the  prospect  of  being  able,  by  one  decisive 
stroke,  to  determine  the  fortune  of  the  war ;  and  dividing 
|iis  army  also  into  three  bodies,  he  led  them  to  the  attack. 
,  The  English  archers,  who  began  about  this  time  to  sur- 
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pass  theme  f^  oth^r  nationft.  fir^t  chased  the  Scottish  bow-    CHAP. 
asen  <rfF  the  fidld;  then  pouring  in  their  arrows  among  the  ^t,^^ 
pikemen,  who  were  cooped  up  within  their  entrenchments,      ^^^ 
threw  them  into  disorder,  and  rendered  the  assault  of  the 
Sttglish  pikemen  and  cavafary  more  easy  and  successful. 
The  whole  Scottish  army  was  broken,  and  chased  off  the 
firid  with  great  slaaghter;  which  the  historians,  attending 
taafe  to  the  exaggerated  relations  of  the  populace  than  to 
the  prebabiiity  of  things,  make  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty 
thoaaand  men.     It  is  only  certain  that  the  Scots  never, 
suffered  a  grater  lois  in  any  action,  nor  one  -which  seemed 
to  threaten  more  inevitable  ruin  to  their  country* 

Ih  this  general  rout  of  the  army.  Wallace^s  military 
skill  and  presence  of  mind  enabled  him  to  keep  his  troops 
entire;  and  retiring  behind  the  Carron,  he  marehed  lei- 
surely along  the  banks  of  that  small  river,  which  protected 
hhn  from  the  enemy.  Young  Brace,  who  had  already  given 
maaay  proofs  of  his  aspiring  genius,  but  who  served  hitheito 
in  tbe  English  army,  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks;  and 
dtsttnguishing  the  Scottish  chief,  as  well  by  his  majestic 
port,  ad  by  the  intrepid  activity  of  his  behaviour,  called 
out  to  him,  and  desired  a  short  conference.  He  here  re- 
presented to  Wallace  the  fruitless  and  ruinous  enterprise 
in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  endeavoured  to  bend  his 
inflexible  spirit  to  submission  under  superior  power  and 
superior  fortune :  He  insisted  on  the  unequal  contest  be^f 
tween  a  weak  state,  deprived  of  its  head  and  agitated  by 
intestine  discord,  and  a  mighty  nation,  conducted  by  the 
afaiest  and  most  martial  monareh  of  the  age,  and  pos- 
sessed of  every  resource  either  for  protracting  the  war,  or 
tar  pushing  it  with  vigour  and  activity :  If  the  love  of  his 
coontry  were  his  motive  for  perseverance,  his  obstinacy 
tended  only  to  prolong  her  misery;  if  he  carried  his 
mwB  to  private  grandeur  tend  ambition,  he  might  reflect 
that,  even  if  Edward  should  withdraw  his  armies,  it  ap- 
peared from  past  experience,  that  so  many  haughty  nobles, 
proud  of  the  preeminence  of  their  families,  would  never 
siaba^t  to  personal  merit,  whose  superiority  they  were  less 
inclined  to  regard  as  an  object  of  admiration,  than  as  a 
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C^AP.    reproach  and  injury  to  themselves.    To  diese  ealiortatioiiii 
^?J*     Wallace  replied,  that,  if  he  had  hitherto  acted  alone  as 

iS98.  ^^^  champion  of  .his  country,  it  was  solely  because  no  se- 
cond or  competitor,  or  what  he  rather  wished,  no  leadi^ 
bad  yet  appeared  to  place  himself  in  that  honourable  sta- 
tion: That  the  blame  lay  entirely  on  die  nobility,  and 
chiefly  on  Bruce  himself,  who^  imiting  personal  merit,  to 
dignity  of  family,  had  deserted  the  post  which  both  nature 
and  fortune,  by  such  powerful  Calls,  invited  him  to  assuote: 
That  the  Scots,  possessed  of  such  a  head,  WQnli  by  dieir 
unanimity  and  concord,  have  surmounted  the  ehief  diffi- 
culty under  which  they  now  laboured,  and  might  hope, 
notwithstanding  their  present  losses^  to  oppose  success- 
fully all  the  powers  and  abilities  of  Edward:  That  Hea- 
ven itself  could  not  set  a  more  glorious  prize  bef<n%  the 
eyes  either  of  virtue  or  ambition,  tfalan  to  join,  in  one  ob- 
ject, the  acquisition  of  royalty  with  the  defence  of  na- 
tional independence:  And  that  as  the  interests  of  his 
country,  more  than  those  of  a  brave  man,  could  never  be 
sincerely  cultivated  by  a  sacrifice  of  liberty,  he  himself 
was  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prolong  not  her  mi- 
sery but  her  freedom,  and  was  desirous  that  his  own  life, 
as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  nation,  might  terminate^ 
when  they  could  no  otherwise  be  preserved  than  by  re- 
ceiving the  chains  of  a  haughty  victor*  The  gallantry  of 
these  sentiments,  though  delivered  by  an  armed  enemy, 
struck  (he  generous  mind  of  Bruce :  The  flame  was  con-i 
veyed  from  the  breast  of  one  hero  to  that  of  another:  He 
repented  of  his  engagements  with  Edward;  and  openings 
his  eyes  to  (he  honourable  path  pointed  out  to  him- by 
Wallace,  secretly  determined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  embracing  the  cause,  however  desperate,  of  his  ex- 
pressed country** 

1299.  The  subjection  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  this  great' 

victory  of  Edward,  was  not  yet  entirely  completed.  The 
English  army,  after  reducing  the  southern  provinces,  was 
obliged  to  retire  for  want  of  provisions ;  and  left  the  nor-r 
thern  counties  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.    The  Scots  no 

^  z  This  story  is  told  by  all  the  Scotch  writers ;  though  it  must  be  owned  that 

Trivet  and  Heniingford,  authors  of  good  credit^  both  A^e  that  Bi^iee  wm  im^ 
at  that  time  in  Edwartji's  army. 


less  enraged  at  their  present  defeat,  than  elated  by  their    CHAP. 
fast  victories,  still  maintained  the  contest  for  liberty;  but 


being  fully  sensible  of  the  great  inferiority  of  their  force,  1^99^ 
they  endeavoured,  by  apfdications  to  foreign  courts,  to 
procure,  to  themselves  some  assistance.  The  supplica- 
tions of  the  Scottish  ministers  were  rejected  by  Philip; 
but  were  v^are  successful  with  the  court  of  Rome.  Boni-  1300. 
foce,  pleased  with  an  occasion  of  exerting  his  authority,  f,!]^^^ 
wiote  a  letter  to  Edward  exhorting  him  to  put  a  stop  to  dued. 
his.  oppressions  in  Scotland,  and  displaying  all  the  proofs, 
such  as  diey  had  probably  been  furnished  him  by  the 
Scots  themselves,  for  the  ancient  independence  of  that 
kingdom.*  Among  other  arguments,  hinted  at  above,  he 
saentipned  the  treaty  conducted  and  finished  by  Edward 
hioiself,  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  heiress  of  / 
Scotland ;  a  treaty  which  would  have  been  absurd,  had  he 
been  superior  lord  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  possessed,  by 
the  feudal  law,  the  right  of  disposing  of  his  ward  in  mar- 
riage. He  mentioned  several  other  striking  facts,  which 
fell  within  the  compass  of  Edward's  own  knowledge ;  par-^ 
ticularly  that  Alexander,  when  he  did  homage  to  the  king, 
openly  and  expressly  declared  in  his  presence,  that  he 
swore  fealty  not  for  his  crown,  but  for  the  lands  which  he 
held  in  England :  And  the  pope's  letter  might  have  passed 
for  a  reasonable  one,  had  he  not  subjoined  his  own  claim 
to  be  liege  lord  of  Scodand ;  a  claim  which  had  not  once 
been  heard  of,  but  which,  with  a  singular  confidence,  he 
asserted  to  be  full,  entire,  and  derived  from  the  most  re^ 
mote  antiquity.  The  affirmative  style,  which  had  been  so 
successful  with  him  and  his  predecessors  in  spiritual  con- 
iests,  was  never  before  abused  after  a  more  egregious 
manner  in  any  civil  controversy. 

The  reply,  which  Edward  made  to  Boniface's  letter,  13#l 
contains  particulars  no  less  singular  and  remark^Jsle.^  He 
there  proves  the  superiority  of  England  by  historical 
facts,  deduced  from  the  period  of  Brutus,  the  Trojan,  who, 
he  said,  founded  the  British  monarchy  in  the  age  of  Eli 
and  Samuel :  He  supports  his  position  by  all  ^the  events 
which  passed  in  the  island  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ito- 
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CHAP,    mans :  And  after  laying  gceat  stress  on  the  eaistCBssve  do- 
^^^'     minions  and  heroic  victories  of  kiag  Arthur,  he  vouchsafes 
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at  last  to  descend  to  the  time  of  £dward  the  elder^  with 
Trhich,  in  his  speech  at  the  states  of  Scotland,  he  had 
chosen  to  begin  his  claim  of  superiority.  He  asserts  it  to 
be  a  fact,  notorious  and  canfirmed  by  the  records  of  emii^ 
quity^  that  the  English  monarchs  had  often  conferred  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  on  their  own  subjects ;  had  dethroned 
these  vassal  kings  when  unfaithful  to  them ;  and  had  substi- 
tuted others  in  their  stead.  He  displays  with  gvesit  pomp  the 
full  and  complete  homage  which  William  had  done  to 
Henry  II.  without  mentioning  the  formal  abolition  of  that 
evctorted  deed  by  king  Rkhard,  and  the  renunciation  of  all 
future  claims  of  the  same  nature.  Yet  this  paper  he  be* 
gins  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty,  the  searchei* 
of  hearts,  for  his  own  firm  persuasion  of  the  justice  of  his 
^claim ;  and  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  four  barons  assemr 
bled  in  parliament  at  Lincoln,  concur  in  maintaining  be- 
fore  the  pope,  under  their  seals,  the  validity  of  these  ^e- 
tensions**^  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  take  cau'e  to 
inform  Boniface,  that,  though  they  had  justified  their 
cause  before  him,  they  did  not  acknowledge  him  for  their 
judge  ^  They  had  sworn  to  maintain  all  its  royal  prero* 
gatives,  and  would  never  permit  the  king  himself,  were  he 
willing,  to  relinquish  its  independence. 
1302.  That  neglect,  almost  total,  of  truth  and  justice  which 

sovereign  8(t»tes.  discover  in  their  transactions  with  each 
other,  is  an  evil  universal  and  inveterate ;  is  one  great 
aource  of  the  misery  to  which  the  human  race  is  contin* 
ually  exposed ;  and  it  m^  be  doubted  whether,  in  many 
instances,  it  be  found  in  the  end  to  contribute  to  the  ii^e* 
rests  of  those  princes  themselves,  who  thus  sacrifice  dieir 
integrity  to  then*  politics.  As  few  monarchs  have  lain 
under  stronger  temptations  to  violate  the  principles^^  of 
equity,  than  Edward  in  his  trcmsactions  with  Scotland,  90 
never  were  they  violated  with  less  scruple  and  reserve: 
Yet  his  advantages  were  hitherto  precarious  and  unccf- 
tain ;  and  the  Scots,  once  rotised  to  arms  and  inured  to 
war,  began  to  appear  a  formidable  enemy,  even  to  this 
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wilitsuy  and  ambitious  monarch.  They  chose  John  Cum-*  chap. 
min  for  their  regent;  and  not  content  with  maintaining  ^1^.^,1^^ 
^eir  independence  in  the  northern  parts,  they  made  incur-  j  3^^ 
sions  inco  the  southern  counties^  irhich  Edward  imagined  Scotland 
he  had  totally  subdued.  John  de  Segrave,  whom  he  had  vSts!'  * 
left  guardian  of  Scotland,  led  an  army  to  oppose  them ; 
and  lying  at  Roslin,  near  Edinburgh,  sent  out  his  forces  idos. 
in  three  divisions,  to  provide  themselves  with  forage  and  ^^^  ^^^' 
subsistence  from  the  neighbourhood*  One  party  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  regent  and  sir  Simon  Eraser; 
and  being  unprepared,  was  immediately  routed  and  pur- 
sued with  great  slaughter.  The  few  that  escaped,  flying 
to  the  second  division,  gave  warning  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy :  The  soldiers  ran  to  their  arms ;  and  were 
immediately  led  on  to  take  revenge  for  the  death  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Scots,  elated  with  the  advantage  al-« 
ready  obtained,  made  a  vigorous  impression  upon  them ; 
The  English,  animated  with  a  thirst  of  vengeance,  main-> 
tained  a  stout  resistance :  The  victory  was  long  undecided 
between  them;  but  at  last  declared  itself  entirely  in  fa<^ 
vour  of  the  former,  who  broke  the  English  and  chased 
tiieni  to  the  third  division,  now  advancing  with  a  hasty 
march  to  support  their  distressed  companions.  Many  of 
the  Scots  had  fallen  in  the  two  first  actions ;  most  of  them 
were  wounded ;  and  all  of  them  extremely  fatigued  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  combat :  Yet  were  they  so  trans- 
ported with  success  and  military  rage,  that,  having  sud- 
denly recovered  their  order,  and  arming  the  followers  of 
their  camp  with  the  spoils  of  the  slaughtered  enemy,  they 
drove  with  fury  upon  the  ranks  of  the  dismayed  English. 
The  favourable  moment  decided  the  battle?  which  the 
Scots,  had  they  met  with  a  steady  resistance,  were  not 
long  aWe  to  maintain :  The  English  were  chased  off  the^ 
field:  Three  victories  were  thus  gained  in  one  day:** 
And  the  renown  of  these  great  exploits,  seconded  by  the 
favourable  dispositions  of  the  people,  soon  made  the  regent 
master  of  all  the  fortresses  in  the  south;  and  it  became 
accessary  for  Edward  to  begin  anew  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom«  ' 
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CHAP.  The  king  prepared  himself  for  this  entergriie  wkh  Ub 

^^^^'  usualivigour  and  abilitie*.  He  assembled  both  a  great  fleet 
and  a  great  army ;  and  oxtering  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  ap- 
peared with  a  force  which  the  enemy  could  not  think  of 
resisting  in  the  open  field ;  the  En^ish  navy,  which  sailed 
along  the  coast,  secured  the  army  from  any  danger  of 
famine  :  Edward's  vigilance  preserved  it  from  surprises: 
And  by  this  prudent  disposition  they  marched  victoriout 
from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  ravaging 
the  open  country,  reducing  all  the  castles,®  and  receiving 
the  submissions  of  all  the  nobility,  even  those  of  Cummin 
the  regent.  The  most  ohstinate  resistance  was  made  by 
the  castle  of  Brechin,  defended  by  Sir  Thomas  Manle; 
and  the  place  opened  not  its  gates,  till  the  death  of  the 
governor,  by  discouraging  the  garrison,  obliged  them  to 

Is  ag»in  submit  to  the  fate  which  had  overwhelmed  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  Wallace,  though  he  attended  the  Englidi 
army  in  their  march,  found  but  few  opportunities  of  signa. 
lizing  that  valour  which  had  formerly  made  him  so  ter^- 
rible  to  his  enemies. 

1304.  Edward  having  completed  his  conquest,  which  em« 
ployed  him  during  the  space  of  nesu-  two  years,  now  vsk" 
dertook  the  more  difficult  work  of  settling  the  country,  of 
establishing  a  new  form  of  government^  and  of  nui^ing 
his  acquisition  durable  to  the  crown  \<)^  England.  He 
seems  to  have  carried  matters  to  extremity  against  the 
natives  :  He  abrogated  all  the  Scottish  laws  and  customs  :^ 
He  endeavoured  to  substitute  the  English  in  their  place : 
He  entirely  rased  or  destroyed  all  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity: Such  records  or  histories  as  had  escaped  his 
former  search  were  now  burnt  or  dispersed:  And  he 
hastened,  by  too  precipitate  steps,  to  abolish  entiriejiy  the 
Scottish  name,  and  to  sink  it  finally  in  the  English. 

1305.  Edward,  however,  still  deemed  his  favourite  con- 
quest exposed  to  some  danger,  so  long  as  Wsdlace  was 
alive  ;  and  being  prompted  both  by  revenge  and  policy, 
he  employed  every  art  to  discover  his  retreat,  and  become 
master  of  his  person.  At  last,  that  hardy  warrior,  wl» 
was  determined,  amidst  the  universal  slavery  of  his  coun- 
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trymto,  still  to  maintiilh  his  indepetKlencyj  was  betrayed    chap. 
into   Edward's  bands  by  sir  John  Monteith,  his  friend,     ^^^^' 
whom  he  had  made   acquainted  with  the  place   of  his      jgQ^ 
concediment.      The    king,   whose    natural   bravery   and 
magnanimity  should  have   induced  him   to  respect  like 
qualities  in  an  enemy,  enraged  at  some  acts  of  violence 
committed  by  Wallace  during  the  fury  of  war,  resolved 
to  overawe   the   Scots  by  an  example  of  severity :   He 
cnrdered  Wallace  to  be  carried  in  chains  to  London ;  to  23d  ^ng. 
be  tried  as  a  rebel  and  traitor,  though  he  had  never  made 
submissions,    or   sworn   fealty  to    England,    and    to   be 
executed  on  Tower-hill,     This  was  the  unworthy  fate  of 
a  hero,  who,  through  a  course  of  many  years,  had,  with 
signal  conduct,  intrepidity,  and  perseverance,  defended, 
against  a  public  and  oppressive  enemy,  the  liberties  of  his 
native  country. 

But  the  barbarous  policy  of  Edward  failed  of  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  directed.  The  Scots,  already 
disgusted  at  the  great  innovations  introduced  by  the 
sword  of  a  conqueror  into  their  laws  and  government, 
were  farther  enraged  at  the  injustice  and  cruelty  exercised 
upon  Wallace ;  and  all  the  envy  which,  during  his  life- 
time, had  attended  that  gallant  chief,  being  now  buried  in 
his  g^aye,  he  was  universally  regarded  as  the  champlion 
of  Scotland,  and  the  patron  of  her  expiring  independency. 
The  people,  inflamed  with  resentment,  were  every  where 
disposed  to  rise  against  the  English  government;  and 
it  was  not  long  ere  a  new  and  more  fortunate  leader 
presented  himself,  who  conducted  them  to  liberty,  to 
victory,  and  to  vengeance. 

Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  that  Robert  who  had  laoe. 
been  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown,  had  succeeded  Bruc^ 
by  his  grandfather's  and  father*s  death  to  all  their  rights ; 
and  the  demise  of  John  Baliol,  together  with  the  captivity 
ef  Edward,  eldest  son  of  that  prince,  seemed  to  open 
a  full  career  to  the  genius  and  ambition  of  this  young 
noblemanw  He  saw  that  the  Scots,  when  the  title  to  their 
erovm  had  expired  in  the  males  of  their  ancient  royal 
femily,  had  been  divided  into  parties  nearly  equal  between 
the  houses  of  Bruce  and  ,Baliol ;  and  that  every  incident, 
which  had  since  happened,  had  tended  to  wean  them  from 
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CHAP,  any  attachment  to  the  latter.  The  slender  capacity  of 
^[V^  John  had  proved  unable  to  defend  them  against  their 
1306.  enemies :  He  had  meanly  resigned  his  crown  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror :  He  had,  before  his  deliverance 
from  captivity,  reiterated  that  resignation  in  a  n^nner 
seemingly  voluntary;  and  had  in  that  deed  thrown  out 
many  reflections  extremely  dishonourable  to  his  ancient 
subjects,  whom  he  publicly  called  traitors,  ruffians,  and 
rebels,  and  with  whom  he  declared  he  was  determined  to 
maintain  no  farther  correspondence:^  He  had,  during 
the  time  of  his  exile,  adhered  strictly  to  that  resolution ; 
and  his  son,  being  a  prisoner,  seemed  ill  qualified  to  revive 
the  rights,  now  fully  abandoned,  of  his  family.  Bruce 
therefore  hoped  that  the  Scots,  so  long  exposed  from  the 
want  of  a  leader  to  the  oppressions  of  their  enemies,  would 
unanimously  fly  to  his  standard,  and  would  seat  him  oa 
the  vacant  throne,  to  which  he  brought  such  plausible  pre- 
tensions. His  aspiring  spirit,  inflamed  by  the  fervour  of 
youth,  and  buoyed  up  by  his  natural  courage,  saw  the 
glory  alone  of  the  enterprise,  or  regarded  the  prodigious 
difliculties  which  attended  it,  as  the  source  only  of  fardier 
glory.  The  miseries  and  oppressions  which  he  had  beheld 
his  countrymen  suffer  in  this  unequal  contest  ^  the  re- 
peated defeats  and  misfortunes  which  they  had  under- 
gone; proved  to  him  so  many  incentives  to  bring  them 
relief,  and  conduct  them  to  vengeance  against  the  haughty 
'  victor.  The  circumstances  which  attended  Bruce's  first 
declaration  are  variously  related;  but  we  shall  rather 
follow  the  account  given  by  the  Scottish  historians ;  not: 
that  their  authority  is  in  general  anywise  comparable  to. 
that  of  the  English,  but  because  they  may  be  supposed 
sometimes  better  informed  concerning  facts  which  so 
nearly  interested  their  own  nation. 

Bruce,  who  had  long  harboured  in  his  breast  the 
design  of  freeing  his  enslaved  country,  ventured  at  last  to 
open  his  mind  to  John  Cummin,  a  powerful  nobleman, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  strict  intimacy.  He  found  his 
friend,  as  he  imagined,  fully  possessed  with  the  same 
sentiments;  and  he  needed  to  employ  no  arts  of  per- 
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suasion,  to  make  him  embrace  the  resolution  of  throwing  CHAP, 
off,  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  the  usurped  ^L^^^i 
dominion  of  the  English.  But  on  the  departure  of  jgy^, 
Bruce,  who  attended  Edward  to  London,  Cummin,  who 
either  had  all  along  dissembled  with  him,  or  began  to 
reflect  more  coolly  in  his  absence  on  the  desperate  nature 
of  his  undertaking,  resolved  to  atone  for  his  crime  in 
assenting  to  this  rebellion,  by  the  merit  of  revealing  the 
secret  to  the  king  of  England.  Edward  did  not  imme- 
diately commit  Bruce  to  custody;  because  he  intended  at 
the  same  time  to  seize  his  three  brothers,  who  resided  in 
Scotland ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  secretly  setting 
spies  upon  him,  and  ordering  all  his  motions  to  be  strictly 
watched.  A  nobleman  of  Edward's  court,  Bruce's  inti- 
mate friend,  was  apprised  of  his  danger ;  but  not  daring, 
amidst  so  many  jealous  eyes,  to  hold  any  conversation  . 
with  him,  he  fell  on  an  expedient  to  give  him  warning, 
that  it  was  full  time  he  should  make  his  escape.  He  sent 
him  by  his  servant  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  and  a  purse  of 
gold,  which  he  pretended  to  have  borrowed  from  him; 
and  left  it  to  the  sagacity  of  his  friend  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  present.  Bruce  immediately  contrived 
die  means  of  his  escape ;  and  as  the  ground  was  at  that 
time  covered  with  snow,  he  had  the  precaution,  it  is  said, 
to  order  his  horses  to  be  shod  with  their  shoes  inverted^ 
that  he  might  deceive  those  who  should  track  his  path 
over  the  open  fields  or  cross  roads,  through  which  he 
purposed  to  travel.  He  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  Dum- 
fries in  Annandale,  the  chief  seat  of  his  family  interest ; 
and  he  happily  found  a  great  number  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  there  assembled,  and  among  the  rest,  John 
Cummin,  his  former  associate. 

The  noblemen  were  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  loth  Feb. 
Bruce  among  them ;  and  still  more  when  he  discovered 
td  them  the  object  of  his  journey.  He  told  them  that 
he  was  come  to  live  or  die  with  them  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  and  hoped,  with  their  assistance, 
to  redeeih  the  Scottish  name  from  all  the  indignities  which 
it  had  so  long  suffered  from'  the  tyranny  of  their  imperious 
masters  :  That  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  his  family  was 
the  first  iiyury  whkh  had  prepared  the  way  for  their  en- 
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CHAP,  suing  slavery ;  and  by  resuming  them,  which  was  his  fitm 
^^^i^Lj  purpose,  he  opened  to  them  the  joyful  prospect  of  rccover- 
1306.  ^^S  from  the  fraudulent  usurper  their  ancient  and  hercifit- 
ary  independence:  That  all  past  misfortunes  had  pro- 
ceeded from  their  disunion ;  and  they  would  soon  appear 
no  less  formidable  than  of  old  to  their  enemies,  if  they 
now  deigned  to  follow  into  the  field  their  rightful  prince, 
who  knew  no  medium  between  death  and  victory :  That 
their  mountains,  and  their  valour,  which  had,  during  so 
many  ages,  protected  their  liberty  from  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Roman  empire,  would  still  be  sufficient,  were  they 
worthy  of  their  generous  ancestors,  to  defend  them  against 
the  utmost  violence  of  the  English  tyrant :  That  it  was 
unbecoming  men,  born  to  the  most  ancient  independence 
known  in  Europe,  to  submit  to  the  will  of  any  masters ; 
but  fatal  to  receive  those  who,  being  irritated  by  such 
persevering  resistance,  and  inflamed  with  the  highest  ani* 
mosity,  would  never  deem  themselves  secure  in  their 
usurped  dominion,  but  by  exterminating  all  the  ancient 
nobility,  and  even  all  the  ancient  inhabitants :  And  that^ 
being  reduced  to  this  desperate  extremity,  it  were  better 
for  them  at  once  to  perish,  like  brave  men,  with  swords 
in  their  hands,  than  to  dread  long,  and  at  last  undergo 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Wallace,  whose  merits,  in  the 
brave  and  obstinate  defence  of  his  country,  were  finally 
rewarded  by  the  hands  of  an  English  executioner. 

The  spirit  with  which  this  discourse  was  delivered, 
the  bold  sentiments  which  it  conveyed,  the  novelty  of 
Bruce's  declarations,  assisted  by  the  graces  of  his  youdi 
and  manly  deportment,  made  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  audience,  and  roused  all  those  principles  of 
indignation  and  revenge  with  which  they  had  so  long 
been  secretly  actuated.  The  Scottish  nobles  declared 
their  unanimous  resolution  to  use  the  utmost  efforts  in 
delivering  their  country  from  bondage,  and  to  second  the 
courage  of  Bruce,  in  asserting  his  and  their  undoubted 
rights  against  their  common  oppressors.  Cummin  alone, 
who  had  secretly  taken  his  measures  with  the  king, 
opposed  this  general  determination ;  and  by  representing 
the  great  power  of  England,  governed  by  a  prince  of  suck 
uncommon  vigour  and  abilities,  he  endeavoured  to  set 
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&fbre  them  the  certain  destruction  which  they  must  chap. 
expect,  if  they  again  violated  their  oaths  of  fealty,  and  ^^' 
shook  off  their  allegiance  to  the  victorious  Edward.^ 
Bruce,  already  apprised  of  his  treachery,  and  foreseeing 
the  certain  failure  of  all  his  own  schemes  of  ambition  and 
glory  from  the  opposition  of  so  potent  a  leader,  took  im- 
mediately his  resolution;  and  moved  pardy  bj^  resent- 
inent,  partly  by  policy,  followed  Cummin  on  the  disso- 
lution of  the  assembly,  attacked  him  in  the  cloysters  of 
the  Grey  Friars,  through  which  he  passed,  and  running 
hina  through  the  body,  left  him  for  dead.  Sir  Thomas 
Kirkpatric,  one  of  Bruce's  friends,  asking  him  soon  after 
if  the  traitor  was  slain  ;^  I  believe  so^  replied  Bruce. 
And  is  that  a  matter^  cried  Kirkpatric,  to  be  left  to  con- 
jejcture?  I  wiU  secure  htm..  Upon  which  he  dre\^  his 
dagger,  ran  to  Cummin,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
This  deed  of  Bruce  and  his  associates,  which  contains  ' 
circumstances  justly  condemned  by  our  present  manner;^, 
was  regarded  in  that  age  as  an  effort  of  manly  yigour  and 
just  policy.  The  family  of  Kirkpatric  took  for  the  crest 
of  their  arms,  which  they  still  wear,  a  hand  with  a  bloody 
dagger ;  and  chose  for  their  motto  these  words,  /  will 
Secure  him  ;  the  expression  employed  by  their  ancestor 
when  he  executed  that  violent  action. 

The  murder  of  Cummin  affixed  the  seal  to  the  con-  Third  rc- 
spiracy  of  the  Scottish  nobles :  They  had  now  no  resource  ScoUand. 
left  but  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  England  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt :  The  genius  of  the  nation  roused  itself  from  its 
present  dejection :  And  Bruce,  flying  to  different  quarters, 
excited  his  partisans  to  arms,  attacked  with  success  the 
dispersed  bodies  of  the  English,  got  possession  of  many 
of  the  castles,  and  having  made  his  authority  be  acknow^ 
ledged  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  solemnly  crowned 
and  inaugurated  in  the  abbey  of  Scone  by  the  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  who  had  zealously  embraced  his  cause.  The 
English  were  again  chased  out  of  the  kingdom,  except 
such  as  took  shelter  in  the  fortresses  that  still  remained 
in  their  hands ;  and  Edward  found  that  the  Scots,  twice 
conquered  in  his  reign,  and  often  defeated,  must  yet  he 
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CHAP,    anew  subduedU     Not  discouraged  with  these  unexpected 
.^^^y^^^^j  difficulties,  he  sent  Aymer  de  Valence  with  a  considerable 
1306.      force  in  Scotland,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  malcon- 
tents ;  and  that  nobleman  falling  unexpectedly  upon  Bruce 
at  Methven  in  Perthshire,  threw  his  army  into  auch  disor- 
der as  ended  in  a  total  defeat*'^     Bruce  fought  with  die 
most  heroic  courage,  was  thrice  dismounted  in  the  actiooi 
and  as  often  recovered  himself,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to 
yield  to  superior  fortune,  and  take  shelter,  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, in  the  western   isles.     The  earl  of  Athole,  sir 
Simon  Fraser,  and  sir  Christopher  Seton,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  were  ordered  by  Edward  to  be  executed 
as  rebels  and  trait;ors.'     Many  other  acts  of  rigour  were 
1S07.      exercised  by  him ;  and  that  prince,  vowing  revenge  against 
the  whole  Scottbh  nation,  whom  he  deemed  incorigible  in 
their  aversion  to  his  government,  assembled  a  great  army^ 
and  was  preparing  to  enter  the  frontiers,  secure  of  suc- 
cess, and  determined  to  make  the  defenceless  Scots  the 
victims  of  his  severity;  when  he  unexpectedly  sickened 
7th  Jul)',    jmj  died  near  Carlisle ;  enjoining  with  his  last  breath  his 
son  and  successor  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  and  never 
to  desist  till  he  had  finally  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land.    He  expired  in  the  si^ty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  hated  by  his  neighbours,  but  ex- 
tremely respected  and  revered  by  his  own  subjects, 
andclmrac-  *      Xhe  enterprises  finished  by  this  prince,  and  the  pro- 
iying.         jects  which  he  formed,  and  brought  near  to  a  conclusion^ 
were  more  prudent,  more  regularly  conducted,  and  more 
advantageous  to  the  solid  interests  of  his  kingdom,  than 
those  which  were  undertaken  in  any  reign,  either  of  hi$ 
ancestors  or  his  successors.       He  restored  authority  to 
the  government,  disordered  by  the  weakness  of  his  father; 
he  maintained  the  laws,  against  all  the  efforts  of  his  turbu- 
lent barons ;  he  fully  annexed  to  his  crown  the  principality 
of  Wales  :  he  took  many  wise  and  vigorous  measures  for 
reducing  Scotland  to  a  like  condition:   and  though  the 
equity  of  this  latter  enterprise  may  reasonably  be  ques* 
tioned,  the  circumstances  of  the  two  kingdoms  promised 
such  certain^  success,  and  the  advantage  was  so  visible  in. 
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ttnititig  the  whole  island  under  one  head,  that  those  who  CHAP, 
give  great  indulgence  to  reasons  of  state  in  the  measures 
of  princes,  will  not  be  apt  to  regard  this  part  of  his  con-  ^130: 
duct  with  much  severity.  But  Edward,  however  excep- 
tionable his  character  may  appear  on  the  head  of  justice,  is 
the  model  of  a  politic  and  warlike  king :  He  possessed  iur- 
dustry,  penetration,  courage,  vigilance,  and  enterprise :  He 
was  frugal  in  all  his  expenses  that  were  not  necessary ;  he 
knew  how  to  open  the  public  treasures  on  a  proper  occa- 
sion;  he  punished  criminals  with  severity;  he  was  gra- 
cious and  affable  to  his  servants  and  courtiers ;  and  being 
of  a  majestic  figure,  expert  in  all  military  exercises,  and 
in  the  main  well  proportioned  in  his  limbs,  notwithscand*- 
ing  the  great  length  and  the  smallness  of  his  legs,  he  was. 
as  well  qualified  to  captivate  the  populace  by  his  exterior 
appearance,  as  to  gain  the  approbatioit  of  men  of  sense 
by  his  more  solid  virtues. 

But  the  chief  advantage  which  the  people  of  England  Misceiia-  < 
reaped,  and  still  continue  to  reap,  from  the  reign  of  this  ^"ohTo?^ 
great  prince,  was  the  correction,  extension,  amendment,  this  reign. 
and  establishment  of  the  laws,  which  Edward  maintained 
in  great  vigour,  and  left  much  improved  to  posterity  :  For 
the  acts  of  a  wise  legislator  commonly  remain,  while  the 
acquisitions  of  a  conqueror  often  perish  with  him.  This 
merit  had  justly  gained  to  Edward  the  appellation  of  the 
English  Justinian.  Not  only  the  numerous  statutes  pas*- 
sed  in  his  reign  touch  the  chief  points  of  jurisprudence, 
and,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,™  truly  deserve  the  _ 
name  of  establishments,  because  they  were  more  con^ 
Sti3tnt,  standing,  and  durable  laws  than  any  made  since ; 
but  the  regular  order  maintained  in  his  administration 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  common  law  to  refine  itself, 
and  brought  the  judges  to  a  certainty  in  their  determina- 
tions, and  the  lawyers  to  a  precision  in  their  pleadings. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  has  remarked  the  sudden  improvement 
of  English  law  during  this  reign ;  and  ventures  to  assert, 
that  till  his  own  time  it  had  never  received  anv  consider- 
able  increase."  Edward  settled  the  jurisdiction  of  the  se- 
veral courts ;  first  established  the  office  of  justice  of  peace ; 
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CHAP,  abstained  from  the  practice  too  common  before  hkn,  of 
J^^  interrupting  justice  by  mandates  from  tiie  privy  council;' 
13U7,  repressed  robberies  and  disorders  i^  encouraged  trade,  by 
giving  merchants  an  easy  method  of  recovering  theit 
debts  i"^  and  in  short,  introduced  a  new  face  of  things  by 
the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  his  administration.  As  law  begaa 
now  to  be  well  established,  die  abuse  of  that  blessing  began 
also  to  be  remarked.  Instead  of  their  former  associations 
for  robbery  and  violence,  men  entered  into  formal  combi- 
nations to  support  each  other  in  lawsuits;  and  it  was 
found  requisite  to  check  this  iniquity  by  act  of  parliament/ 
There  happened  in  this  reign  a  considerable  altera* 
tion  in  the  execution  of  the  lawa :  The  king  abolished  th« 
oii|ce  of  chief  justiciary,  which  he  thought  possessed  too 
much  power,  and  was  dangerous  to  the  crown  :*  He  com- 
pleted the  division  of  the  court  of  exchequer  into  four 
distinct  courts,  which  managed  each  its  several  branchy 
without  dependence  on  any  one  magistrate ;  .and  as  the 
lawyers  afterwards  invented  a  method,  by  means  of  their 
fictions,  of  carrying  business  from  one  court  to  another^ 
the  several  courts  became  rivals  and  checks  to  each  other ; 
a  circumstance  which  tended  much  to  improve  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  England. 

But  though  Edward  appeared  thus,  throughout  his 
whole  reign,  a  friend  to  law  and  justice,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  arbitrary  power;  and  in  a  go- 
vernment more  regular  and  legal  than  was  that  of  Eng- 
land in  his  age,  such  practices  as  those  which  may  be  re- 
marked in  his  administration,  would  have  given  sufficient 
ground  of  complaint,  and  sometimes  were,  even  in  his  age, 
the  object  of  general  displeasure.  The  violent  plunder 
and  banishment  of  the  Jews ;  the  putting  of  the  whole 
clergy  at  once,  and  by  an  arbitrary  edict,  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law ;  the  seizing  of  all  the  wool  and  leather 


o  Articuli  super  Cart.  cap.  6.    Edward  enacted  a  law  to  this  purpose ;  but  H 


was  declared  illegal  by  the  statute  of  Northampton,  passed  in  the  second  ol*  Edr 
ward  Ul.  but  is  still  continued,  like  many  other  abuses.  There  are  instances  of 
it  so  late  as  tlie  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  p  Statute  of  Winton. 
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of  the  Idngdom  j  the  heightening  of  the  impositions  ott  CHAP, 
the  former  valuable  commodity ;  the  new  and  illegal  com-  ^^"* 
mission  of  Trailbaston ;  the  taking  of  all  the  money  and  ^3^7 
plate  of  monasteries  and  churches,  even  before  he  had  any 
quarrel  with  the  clergy ;  the  subjecting  of  every  man  pos* 
sessed  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  military  service,  though 
not  bound  to  it  by  his  tenure;  his  visible  reluctance  to 
confirm  the  Great  Charter,  as  if  that  concession  had  no 
validity  from  the  deeds  of  his  predecessors ;  the  captious 
clause  which  he  at  last  annexed  to  his  confirmation;  hi$ 
procuring  of  the  pope's  dispensation  from  the  oaths  which 
he  had  taken  to  observe  the  charter ;  and  his  levying  of 
talliages  at  discretion  even  after  the  statute,  or  rather 
charter  by  which  he  had  renounced  that  prerogative; 
these  aire  so  many  demonstrations  of  his  arbitrary 
disposition,  and  prove  with  what  exception  and  reserve 
we  ought  to  celebrate  his  love  of  justice.  He  took  care 
diat  his  subjects  should  do  justice  to  each  other ;  but  he 
desired  always  to  have  his  own  hands  free  in  all  his  trans* 
actions,  both  with  them  and  with  his  neighbours. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  justice  in  those 
times  was  the  power  of  the  great  barons ;  and  Edward 
was  perfectly  qualified,  by  his  character  and  abilities,  for 
keeping  these  tyrants  in  awe,  and  restraining  their  illegal 
practices.  This  salutary  purpose  was  accordingly  the 
great  object  of  his  attention ;  yet  he  was  imprudently  led 
into  a  measure  which  tended  to  increase  and  confirm  their 
dangerous  authority.  He  passed  a  statute,  which,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  entail  their  estates,  made  it  impracticable 
to  diminish  the  property  of  the  great  families,  and  left 
them  eveiy  means  of  increase  and  acquisition.* 

Edward  observed  a  contrary  policy  with  regard  to 
Ae  church :  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Christian 
prince  that  passed  a  statute  of  iportmain ;  and  prevented 
by  law  the  clergy  from  making  new  acquisitions  of  lands, 
which  by  the  ecclesiastical  canons  they  were  for  ever 
prohibited  from  alienating.  The  opposition  between  hia 
maxims  with  regard  to  the  nobility  and  to  the  ecclesiastice, 
leads  us  to  conjecture  that  it  was  only  by  chance  he  pa^- 
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CHAF.    cd  the  beneficial  statute  of  mortmain,  and  that  his  sole 
^'"'      object  was  to  maintain  the  number  of  knights*  fees,  and 
isor.      *o  prevent  the  superiors  from  being  defrauded  of  the  pro- 
fits of  wardship,  marriage,  livery,  and  other  emoluments 
arising  from  the  feudal  tenures.     This  is  indeed  the  rea- 
son assigned  in  the  statute  itself,  and  appears   to  have 
been  his  real  object  in  enacting  it.     The  author  of  the 
Annals  of  Waverly  ascribes  this  act  chiefly  to  the  king's 
anxiety  for  maintaining  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom  j 
but  adds,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  purpose ;  for  tto 
the  Amalekites  were  overcome  more  by  the  prayers  of 
Moses  than  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites.^     The  statute 
of  mortmain  was  often  evaded  afterwards  by  the  invention 
of  uses. 

Edward  was  active  in  restraining  the  usurpations  of 
the  church;  and,  excepting  his  ardour  for  crusades, 
which  adhered  to  him  during  his  whole  life,  seems  in 
other  respects  to  have  been  little  infected  with  super- 
stition, the  vice  chiefly  of  weak  minds.  But  the  passion 
for  crusades  was  really  in  that  age  the  passion  for  glory. 
As  the  pope  now  felt  himself  'somewhat  more  restrained 
in  his  former  practice  of  pillaging  the  several  churthes  in 
Europe,  by  laying  impositions  upon  them,  he  permitted  the 
generals  of  particular  orders,  who  resided  at  Rome,  to 
levy  taxes  on  the  convents  subjected  to  their  jurisdiction; 
and  Edward  was  obliged  to  enact  a  law  against  this  new 
abuse.  It  was  also  become  a  practice  of  the  court  of 
Rome  to  provide  successors  to  benefices  before  they 
became  vacant:  Edward  found  it  likewise  necessary  to 
prevent  by  law  this  species  of  injustice. 

The  tribute  of  1000  marks  a  year,  to  which  king  John, 
in  doing  homage  to  the  pope,  had  subjected  the  kingdom, 
had  been  pretty  regularly  paid  since  his  time,  though  the 
vassalage  was  constantly  denied,  and,  indeed,  for  fear  of 
giving  ofience,  had  been  but  little  insisted  on.  The  pay- 
ment was  called  by  a  new  name  of  census^  not  by  that  of 
tribute.  King  Edward  seems  always  to  have  paid  this 
money  with  great  reluctance,  and  he  suffered  the  arrears 
at  6ne  time  to  run  on  for  six  years,'?'  at  another  for  tie- 
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ren:^    But  as  princes  in  that  age  stood  continually  in    CHAP. 
need  of  the  pope's  good  offices,  for  dispensations  of  mar-  ^^p,^J^^ 
riage  and  for  other  concessions,  the  court  of  Rome  always      i^^ 
found  means,  sooner  or  later,  to  catch  the  money.     The 
levying  of  first  fruits  was  also  a  new  device  begun  in  this 
reign,  by  which  his  holiness  thrust  his  fingers  very  fre- 
quently into  the  purses  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  king  seems 
to  have  unwarily  given  way  to  it. 

In  the  former  reign  the  taxes  had  been  partly  scutages, 
partly  such  a  proportional  part  of  the  moveables  as  was 
granted  by  parliament:  In  this  scutages  were  entirely 
dropped ;  and  the  assessment  on  moveables  was  the  chief 
method  of  taxation.  Edward  in  his  fourth  year  had  a 
fifteenth  granted  him ;  in  his  fifth  year  a  twelfth ;  in  his 
eleventh  year  a  thirtieth  from  the  laity,  a  twentieth  fronv 
the  clergy;  in  his  eighteenth  year  a  fifteenth;  in  his 
twenty- second  year  a  tenth  from  the  laity,  a  sixth  from 
London  and  other  corporate  towns,  half  of  their  benefices 
from  the  clergy;  in  his  twenty-third  year  an  eleventh, 
from  the  barons  and  others,  a  tenth  from  the  clergy,  a 
seventh  from  the  burgesses ;  in  his  twenty-fourth  year 
a  twelfth  from  the  barons  and  others,  an  eighth  from  the 
burgesses,  from  the  clergy  nothing,  because  of  the  pope's 
inhibition;  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  an  eighth  from  the 
laity,  a  tenth  from  the  clergy  of  Canterbury,  a  fifth  from 
those  of  York ;  in  his  twenty- ninth  year  a  fifteenth  from 
the  laity,  on  account  of  his  confirming  the  perambulations 
of  the  forests ;  the  clergy  granted  nothing;  in  his  thirty- 
third  year,  first  a  thirtieth  from  the  barons  and  others, 
and  a  twentieth  from  the  burgesses,  then  a  fifteenth  from 
all  his  subjects ;  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  a  thirtieth  from 
all  his  subjects  for  knighting  his  eldest  son. 

These  taxes  wer^  moderate ;  but  the  king  had  also 
duties  upon  exportation  and  importation  granted  him  from 
time  to  time :  The  heaviest  were  commonly  upon  wool. 
Poundage,  or  a  shilling  a  pound  was  not  regularly  granted 
the  kings  for  life  till  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

In  1296  the  famous  mercantile  society,  called  the 
Merchant  AdveiiturerSj  had  its  first  origin:   It  was  insti- 
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CHAP,    tuted  for  the  improvement  of  the  woollen  .manufacture, 
^^^^'      and  the  vending  of  the  cloth  abroad,  particularly  at  Ant« 


laor.  vcrp.^  For  the  English  at  this  time  scarcely  thought  of 
any  more  distant  commerce. 

This  king  granted  a  charter  or  declaration  of  pro- 
tection and  privileges  to  foreign  merchants,  and  also  asc^w 
tained  the  customs  or  duties  which  those  merchants  were 
in  return  to  pay  on  merchandise  imported  and  exported 
He  promised  them  security ;  allowed  them  a  jury  on  tri- 
als, consisting  half  of  natives,  half  of  foreigners ;  and  ap- 
pointed them  a  justiciary  in  London  for  their  protection. 
But  notwithstanding  this  seeming  attention  to  foreign 
merchants,  Edward  did  not  free  them  from  the  cruel  hard- 
ship of  making  one  answerable  for  the  debts,  and  even  for 
the  crimes,  of  another  that  came  from  the  same  country** 
We  read  of  such  practices  among  the  present  barbarous 
nations.  The  king  also  imposed  on  them  a  duty  of  two 
shillings  on  each  tun  of  wine  imported,  over  and  above 
the  old  duty;  and  forty  pence  on  each  sack  of  wool 
exported,  besides  half  a  mark  the  former  duty.* 

In  the  year  1303  the  exchequer  was  robbed,  and  of 
no  less  a  sum  than  100,000  pounds,  as  is  pretended.^ 
The  abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster  were  indicted  for 
this  robbery,  but  acquitted.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
king  ever  discovered  the  criminals  with  certainty ;  though 
his  indignation  fell  on  the  society  of  Lombard  merchants, 
particularly  the  Frescobaldi,  very  opulent  Florentines. 

The  pope  having  in  1307  collected  much  money  in 
England,  the  king  enjoined  the  nuncio  not  to  export  it  in 
specie,  but  in  bills  of  exchange.®  A  proof  that  commerce 
was  but  ill  understood  at  that  time. 

Edward  had  by  his  first  wife,  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
four  sons ;  but  Edward  his  heir  and  successor,  was  the 
only  one  that  survived  him.  She  also  bore  him  eleven 
daughters,  most  of  whom  died  in  their  infancy :  Of  the 
surviving,  Joan  was  married  first  to  the  earl  of  Glocester, 
and  after  his  death  to  Ralph  de  Monthermer ;  Margaret 
^»poused  John  duke  of  Brabant :  Elizabeth  espoused  first 
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t  Ryraer,  vol.  iv.  p.  361.    It  is  the  charter  of  Edw.  I.  which  is  there  coih 
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John  earl  of  HoUand,  and  afterwards  the  earl  of  Here-    CHAF. 
ford :  Mary  was  a  nun  at  Ambresbury»     He  had  by  his  ^^p^^l^ 
second  wife  Margaret  of  France,  two  sons  and  a  daugh-      ^30^ 
ter;  Thomas  created  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Mareschal  of 
Englsmd ;  and  Edmond,  who  was  created  earl  of  Kent  by 
his  brother  when  king.    The  princess  died  in  her  infancy. 
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Weakness  of  the  king- — His  passion  for  favourites — Piers 
Gavaston^^Discontent  of  the  barons — Murder  of  GavaS'^ 
ton — War  with  Scotland — Battle  of  Bannockburn — Hugh 
le  Despenser — Civil  commotions^-^Execution  of  the  earl 
of  Lancaster — Conspiracy  against  the  king-^^Insurrec^ 
tion — The  king  dethroned^^Murdered — His  character"^ 
Miscellaneous  transactions  in  this  reign. 

^*jy  THE   prepossessions   entertained   in   favour   of 

,^.*v^^  young  Edward,  kept  the  English  from  being  fully  sensible 
1307.  of  the  extreme  loss  which  they  had  sustained  by  the  death 
of  the  great  monarch  who  filled  the  throne ;  and  all  men 
hastened  with  alacrity  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
son  and  successor.  This  prince  was  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age,  was  of  an  agreeable  figure^,  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  disposition,  and  having  never  discovered  a  propen- 
sity to  any  dangerous  vice,  it  was  natural  to  prognosticate 
WeakncM  tranquillity  and  happiness  from  his  government.  But  the 
^*  first  act  of  his  reign  blasted  all  these  hopes,  and  showed 
him  to  be  totally  unqualified  for  that  perilous  situation,  in 
which  every  English  monarch,  during  those  ages,  had, 
from  the  unstable  form  of  the  constitution,  and  the  turbu- 
lent dispositions  of  the  people  derived  from  it,  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  placed.  The  indefatigable  Robert  Bruce, 
though  his  army  had  been  dispersed,  and  he  himself  had 
been  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  western  isles,  remained 
not  long  inactive ;  but,  before  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
had  sallied  from  his  retreat,  and  again  collected  his  fol- 
lowers, had  appeared  in  the  field,  and  had  obtained  by- 
surprise  an  important  advantage  over  Aymer  de  Valence, 


of  the  king. 


who  commanded  the  English  forces.^     He  was  now  be-    CHAP, 
come  so  considerabk  as  to  have  afforded  the  king  of  Eng-  vjllll^ 
laad  sufficient  glory  in  subduing  him,  without  incurring      1307^ 
any  danger  of  seeing  all  those  mighty  preparations  made 
by  his  father  fail^in  the  enterprise.     But  Edward,  instead 
of  pursuing  his  advantages,  marched   but  a  litde   way 
into  Scotland  r  and  having  an  utter  incapacity  and  equal 
aversion  for  all  application  or  serious  business,  he  imme- 
diately retiumed  upon   his   footsteps  and  disbanded  his 
army.     His  grandees  perceived  from  this  conduct,  that 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  fallen  into  such  feeble  hands, 
was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  and  that  every  insolence 
might  be  practised  by  them  with  impunity. 

The  next  measure  taken  by  Edward  gave  them  an  HispaaMqn 
inclination  to  attack  those  prerogatives  which  no  longer  ites.  *^°"^' 

kept  them  in  awe.     There  was  one  Piers  Gavaston.  son  Pi«"^*- 

•  ...  vastOD. 

of  a  Gascon  knight  of  some  distinction,  who  had  honour- 
ably served  the  late  king,  and  who,  in  reward  of  his 
merits,  had  obtained  an  establishment  for  his  son  in  the 
family  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  This  young  man  soon  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the  affections  of  his  master,  by  his 
agreeable  behaviour,  and  by  supplying  him  with  all  those 
innocent  though  frivolous  amusements  which  suited  his 
capacity  and  his  inclinations.  He  was  endowed  with  the 
utmtost  elegance  of  shape  and  person,  was  noted  for  a  fine 
mien  and  easy  carriage,  distinguished  himself  in  all  war- 
like and  genteel  exercises,  and  was  celebrated  for  those 
quick  sallies  of  wit  in  which  his  countrymen  usually  excel. 
By  all  these  accomplishments  he  gained  so  entire  an  as- 
cendant over  young  Edward,  whose  heart  was  strongly 
disposed  to  friendship  and  confidence,  that  the  late  king, 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  had  banished  him  the. 
kingdom,  and  had,  before  he  died,  made  his  son  promise 
never  to  recal  him.  But  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself 
master,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  than  he  sent  for  Gavaston ; 
and  even,  before  his  arrival  at  court,  endowed  him  with 
the  whole  earldom  of  Comwal,  which  had  escheated  to 
the  crown  by  the  death  of  Edmond,  son  of  Richard  king 
of  the  Romans.*     Not  content  with  conferring  on  him 

d  Trivet,  p.  34^  d  Rymcr,  vol.  tL  p.  1 .    Ikmin^.  vol.  i.  p-  «4Sv 
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CHAV.    those  possessions  which  had  sufficed  as  an  appanage  for  a 
^^^"      prince  of  the  blood,  he  daily  loaded  him  with  new  honours 
1307.      ^^^  riches ;  married  him  to  his  own  niece,  sister  of  the 
earl  of  Glocester ;  and  seemed  to  enjoy  no  pleasure  in  his 
royal  dignity,  but  as  it  enabled  him  to  exalt  to  the  highest 
splendour  this  object  of  his  fond  aifections* 
Difseon^  The  haughty  barons,  offended  at  the  superiority  of 

btfOM.  ^  minion,  whose  birth,  though  reputable,  they  despised  as 
much  inferior  to  their  own,  concealed  not  their  discon- 
tent ;  and  soon  found  reasons  to  justify  their  animosity  in 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  man  they  hated.  Instead 
of  disarming  envy  by  the  moderation  and  modesty  of  his 
behaviour,  Gavaston  displayed  his  power  and  influence 
with  the  utmost  ostentation ;  and  deemed  no  circumstance 
of  his  good  fortune  so  agreeable  as  its  enabling  him  to 
eclipse  and  mortify  all  his  rivals.  He  was  vainglorious, 
profuse,  rapacious;  fond  of  exterior  pomp  and  appear- 
ance, giddy  with  prosperity ;  and  as  he  imagined  that  his 
fortune  was  now  as  strongly  rooted  in  the  kingdom,  as 
his  ascendant  was  uncontrolled  over  the  weak  monarch, 
be  was  negligent  in  engaging  partisans,  who  might  support 
his  sudden  and  ill-established  grandeur.  At  all  tourna- 
ments he  took  delight  in  foiling  the  English  nobility  by 
his  superior,  address :  In  every  conversation  he  made 
them  the  object  of  his  wit  and  raillery :  Every  day  hia 
enemies  multiplied  upon  him ;  and  nought  was  wanting 
but  a  little  time  to  cement  their  union,  and  render  it  fatal 
.    both  to  him  and  to  his  master.^ 

It  behoved  the  king. to  take  a  journey  to  France,  both 
in  order  to  do  homage  for  the  dutchy  of  Guienne,  and  to 
^spouse  the  princess  Isabella,  to  whom  he  had  long  been 
affianced,  though  unexpected  accidents  had  hitherto  re- 
tarded the  completion  of  the  marriage.^  Edward  left 
Gavaston  guardian  of  the  realm,**  with  more  ample  powers 
than  had  usually  been  conferred  :*  and,  on  his  return  with 
his  young  queen,  renewed  all  the  proofs  of  that  fond 
attachment  to  the  favourite,  of  which  every  one  so  loudly- 
complained.      This   princess   was   of   an   imperious  aiid 

t  T.  (le  la  More,  p.  593.    Walsing.  p.  97.  g  T.  de  la  More,  p.  $^Z. 
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intriguing  spirit ;  and  finding  that  her  husband's  capacity  CHAP. 
required,  as  his  temper  inclined,  him  t6  be  govenfed,  she  ^^^* 
thought  herself  best  entitled,  on  every  account^  to  perform 
the  office ;  and  she  contracted  a  mortal  hatred  against  the 
person  who  had  disappointed  her  in  these  expectations. 
She  was  well  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  a  combination  of 
the  nobility  forming  against  Gavaston,  who,  sensible  to 
her  hatred^  i»^l  waiUo&ly  provoked  her  by  new  insults 
and  injuries* 

Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  cousin-german  to  the  king,  iws. 
and  first  prince  of  the  blood,  was  by  far  the  most  opulent 
and  powerful  subject  in  England,  and  possessed  in  his 
own  right,  and  soon  after  in  that  of  his  wife,  heiress  of 
the  family  of  Lincoln,  no  less  t;han  six  earldoms,  with 
a  proportionable  estate  in  land,  attended  with  all  the 
jurisdictions  and  power  which  commonly  in  that  age 
were  annexed  to  landed  property.  He  was  turbulent 
and  factious  in  his  disposition;  mortally  hated  the  fa^ 
rourite,  whose  influence  over  the  king  exceeded  his  own ; 
and  he  soon  became  the  head  of  that  party  among  the 
barons  who  desired  the  depression  of  this  insolent  stranger. 
The  confederated  nobles  bound  themselves  by  oath  to 
expel  Gavaston:  Both  sides  began  already  to  put  them*- 
selves  in  a  warlike  posture :  The  licentiousness  of  the  ' 
age  broke  out  in  robberies  and  other  disorders,  the  usual 
prelude  of  civil  war :  And  the  royal  authority,  despised 
in  the  king's  own  hands,  and  hated  in  those  of  Gavaston, 
became  insufficient  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  kingdom.  A  parliament 
being  summoned  at  Westminster,  Lancaster  and  his  party 
came  thither  with  an  armed  retinue;  and  were  there 
enabled  to  impose  their  own  terms  on  the  sovereign. 
They  required  the  banishment  of  Gavaston,  imposed  an 
oath  on  him  never  to  return,  and  engaged  the  bishops, 
who  never  failed  to  interpose  in  all  civil  concerns,  to  pro^ 
nounce  him  excommunicated  if  he  remained  any  longer  in 
the  kingdom.^  £dward  was  obliged  to  submit;^  but  even 
in  his  compliance  gave  proofs  of  his  fond  attachment  to 
his  favourite.  Instead  of  removing  all  umbrage  by- send- 
ing him  to  his  own  country,  as  was  expected,  he  appointed 

i  Trivet,  cont.  p.  5.         k  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 
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CHAP,  him  lordrtieutaiaiit  of  Ireland,^  attended  him  to  BrisK^oii 
^^'  his  journey  thither,  and  before  his  departure  conferred  on 
him  new  lands  and  riches  both  in  Gascony  and  England^* 
Gavaston,  who  did  not  want  bravery,  and  possessed 
talents  for  war,"  acted  during  his  government  with  vigour 
against  some  Irish  rebels,  whom  he  subdued. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  less  »hocked  with  the  illegal 
violence  which  had  been  imposed  upon,  him,  than  unhappy 
in  the  absence  of  his  minion,  employed  every  expedient 
to  soften  the  opposition  of  the  barons  to  his  return ;  as  if 
success  in  that  point  were  the  chief  object  of  his  govern- 
ment. The  high  office  of  hereditary  steward  was  cou*. 
ferred  on  Lancaster,:  His  father-in-law,  the  earl  of 
Lincoln,  was  bought  off  by  other  concessions:  Eaii 
Warrenne  was  also  mollified  by  civilities,  grants,  <^ 
promises:  The  insolence  of  Gavaston  being  no  longer 
before  men's  eyes,  was  less  the  object  of  general  indig- 
nation :  And  Edward,  deeming  matters  sufficiently  pre«- 
pared  for  his  purpose,  applied  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
obtained  for  Gavaston  a  dispensation  from  that  oath  which 
the  barons  had  compelled  him  to  take,  that  he  would  for 
ever  abjure  the  resdm.*^  He  went  down  to  Chester  to 
receive  him. on  his  first  landing  from  Ireland;  flew  into 
his  arms  with  transports  of  joy ;  and  having  obtained  the 
formal  consent  of  the  barons  in  parliament  to  his  re^ 
establishment,  set  no  longer  any  bounds  to  his  extravagant 
fondness  and  affection.  Gavaston  himself,  forgetting  his 
past  misfortunes,  and  blind  to  their  causes,  resumed  the 
same  ostentation  and  insolence ;  and  became  more  than 
ever  the  object  of  general  detestation  among  the  nobility. 

The  barons  first  discovered  their  animosity  by  absent- 
ing themselves  from  parliament;  and  finding  that  tins 
expedient  bad  not  been  successful,  they  began  to  think  of 
employing  sharper  and  more  effectual  remedies.  Though 
there  had  scarcely  been  any  national  ground  of  complaint, 
except  some  dissipation  of  the  public  treasure :  Though 
all  the  acts  of  maladministration,  objected  to  the  king  and 
his  favourite,  seemed  of  a  nature  more  proper  to  excite 
heartburnings  in  a  ball  or  a89embly,  than  commotions  in 

1  Rrmer,  toI.  ii.  p.  92.    Murimuth.  p.  39.  m  R^rmer,  vol.  Hi.  p.  87. 
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a  great  kingvlom :  Yet  such  was  the  situation  of  the  times^  CHAP/ 
that  the  barons  were  determined  and  were  able,  to  make  *  ^^^  • 
them  the  reasons  of  a  total  alteration  in  the  constitution  jcng 
«nd  civil  governments  Having  come  to  pariiament,  in  rth  Feb. 
defiance  of  the  laws  and  the  king's  prohibition,  with 
a  numerous  retinue  of  armed  followers,  they  found  them- 
selves entirely  masters;  and  they  presented  a  petition, 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  requiring  Edward 
to  devolve  on  a  chosen  junto  the  whole  authority,  both  of 
the  crowB  and  of  the  parliament*  The  king  was  obliged  March  16. 
to  sign  a  commission,  empowering' the  prelates  and  barons 
to  elect  twelve  persons  who  should,  till  the  term  of 
Michaelmas  in  the  year  following,  have  authority  to  enact 
ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  regu- 
lation of  the  king's  household;  consenting  that  these 
ordinances  should  thenceforth  and  for  ever  have  the  force 
of  laws;  allowing  the  ordainers  to  form  associations 
among  themselves  and  their  friends,  for  their  strict  and 
regular, observance;  and  all  this  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God,  the  security  of  the  church,  and  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  king  and  kingdom.^  The  barons  in 
return  signed  a  declaration ;  in  which  they  acknowledged 
that  they  owed  these  concessions  merely  to  the  king's 
free  g^ace ;  promised  that  this  commission  should  never 
be  drawn  into  precedent ;  and  engaged  that  the  power  of 
the  ordainers  should  expire  at  the  time  appointed.^ 

The  chosen  junto  accordingly  framed  their  ordinances,  isn. 
and  presented  them  to  the  king  and  parliament  for  their 
confirmation  in  the  ensuing  year.  Some  of  these  ordi- 
nances were  laudable,  and  tended  to  the  regular  execution 
of  justice :  Such  as  those,  requiring  sheriflFs  to  be  men  of 
property,  abc^ishing  the  practice  of  issuing  privy  seals  for 
the  suspension  of  justice,  restraining  the  practice  of  pur- 
veyance, prohibiting  the  adulteration  and  alteration  of  the 
coin,  excluding  foreigners  from  the  farms  of  the  revenue, 
ordering  all  payments  to  be  regularly  made  into  the  ex- 
chequer, revoking  all  late  grants  of  the  crown,  and  giving 
the  parties  damages  in  the  case  of  vexatious  prosecutions* 
But  what  chiefly  grieved  the  king,  was  the  ordinance  for 
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CHA?.  the  removal  of  evil  counsellors,  by  which  a  great  number  of 
^*^"  persons  were  by  name  excluded  from  everj^  office  of  power 
j^jj  and  profit;  and  Piers  Gavaston  himself  was  for  ever 
banished  the  king's  dominions,  under  the  penalty,  in 
case  bf  disobedience,  of  being  declared  a  public  enemy. 
Other  persons,  more  agreeable  to  the  barons >  were  sub- 
stituted in  all  the  offices.  And  it  was  ordained,  that  for 
the  future  all  the  considerable  dignities  in  the  household, 
as  well  as  in  the  law,  revenue,  and  military  governments, 
should  be  appointed  by  the  baronage  in  parliament ;  and 
the  power  of  making  war,  or  assembling  his  military 
tenants,  should  no  longer  be  invested  solely  in  the  king, 
nor  be  exercised  without  the  consent  of  the  nobility. 

Edward,  from  the  same  weakness  both  in  his  tern- 
per  and  situation,  which  had  engaged  him  to  grant  this 
unlimited  commission  to  the  barons,  was  led  to  give 
parliamentary  sanction  to  their  ordinances :  But  as  a 
consequence  of  the  same  character,  he  secretly  made 
a  protest  against  them,  and  declared  that  since  the  com- 
mission was  granted  only  for  the  making  of  ordinances 
to  the  advantage  of  king  and  kingdom,  such  articles  as 
should  be  found  prejudicial  to  both,  were  to  be  held  as  not 
ratified  and  confirmed.*"  It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  he 
retained  a  firm  purpose  to  revoke  ordinances  which  had 
been  imposed  on  him  by  violencie,  which  entirely  annihi- 
lated the  royal  authority,  and  above  all,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  company  and  society  of  a  person  whom,  by  an 
unusual  infatuation,  he  valued  above  all  the  world,  and 
above  every  consideration  of  interest  or  tranquillity. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  Edward,  removing  to  York, 
had  freed  himself  from  the  immediate  terror  of  the  barons* 
power,  he  invited  back  Gavaston  from  Flanders,  which 
that  favourite  had  made  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  and  de- 
claring his  banishment  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the 
1312.  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,'  openly  reinstated  him 
in  his  former  credit  and  authority.  The  barons,  highly 
provoked  at  this  disappointment,  and  apprehensive  of 
danger  to  themselves,  from  the  declared  animosity  of  so 
powerful  a  minion,  saw  that  either  his  or  their  ruin  wa^ 
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^ow  ineyitable ;  and  they  renewed,  with  redoubled  zeal,  chap. 
their  former  confederacy  against  him.  The  earl  of  Lan-  ^^^* 
caster  was  a  dangerous  head  of  this  alliaince :  Guy  earl  of  j^^^ 
Warwic  entered  into  it  with  a  furious  and  precipitate  pas- 
sion :  Humphrey  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford,  the  constable, 
and  Aymer  de  Valence  earl  of  Pembroke,  brought  to  it 
a  great  accession  of  power  and  interest:  Even  earl 
Warrenne  deserted  the  royal  cause,  which  he  had  hitherto 
supported,  and  was  induced  to  embrace  the  side  of  the 
confederates/  And  as  Robert  de  Winchelsey,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  professed  himself  of  the  same  party,  he 
determined  the  body  of  the  clergy,  and  consequently  the 
people,  to  declare  against  the  king  and  his  minion.  So 
predominant  at  that  time  was  the  power  of  the  great 
nobility,  that  the  combination  of  a  few  of  them  was  always 
able  to  shake  the  throne ;  and  such  an  universal  concur- 
rence became  irresistible.  The  earl  of  Lancaster  sud- 
denly raised  an  army,  and  marched  to  York,  where  he 
found  the  king  already  removed  to  Newcastle."  He  flew 
thither  in  pursuit  of  him;  and  Edward  had  just  time  to 
escape  to  Tinmouth,  where  he  embarked,  and  sailed  with 
Gavaston  to  Scarborough.  He  left  his  favourite  in  that 
fortress,  which,  had  it  been  properly  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, was  deemed  impregnable ;  and  he  marched  for- 
ward to  York,  in  hopes  of  raising  an  army,  which  might 
be  able  to  support  him  against  his  enemies.  Pembroke 
was  sent  by  the  confederates  to  besiege  the  castle  of 
Scarborough ;  and  Gavaston,  sensible  of  the  bad  condition 
of  his  garrison,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  surrender 
himself  prisoner."*  He  stipulated  that  he  should  remain  I9th  May. 
in  Pembroke's  hands  for  two  months;  that  endeavours 
should,  during  that  time,  be  mutually  used  for  a  general 
accommodation ;  that  if  the  terms  proposed  by  the  barons 
were  not  accepted,  the  castle  should  be  restored  to  him  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  he  surrendered  it ;  and  that 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Henry  Piercy  should,  by  con- 
tract, pledge  all  their  lands  for  the  fulfilling  of  these  con-^ 
ditions.*  Pembroke,  now  master  of  the  person  of  this 
public  enemy,  conducted  him  to  the  castle  of  Dedington, 
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CHAP,  near  Banbury;  where,  on  pretence  of  other  business,  he 

^^^ '      left  him  protected  by  a  feeble  guard.^     Warwic,  probably 

^3^c2      in  concert  with  Pembroke,  attacked  the  castle  :  The  g^- 

rison  refused  to   make   any  resistance :    Gavaston   was 

yielded  up  to  him,  and  conducted  to  Warwic  castle :  The 

earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Arundel,  immediately 

Murder  of  repaired  thither  :*  And  without  any  regard  either  to  the 

irt  JuT*^    laws  or  the  military  capitulation,  they  ordered  the  head 

of  the  obnoxious  favourite  to  be  struck  oflF  by  the  hands 

of  the  executioner.* 

The  king  had  retired  northward  to  Berwic  when  he 
heard  of  Gavaston's  murder;  and  his  resentment  was 
proportionate  to  the  affection  which  he  had  ever  borne 
him  while  living.  He  threatened  vengeance  on  all  the 
nobility  who  had  been  active  in  that  bloody  scene ;  and 
he  made  preparations  for  war  in  all  parts  of  England. 
But  being  less  constant  in  his  enmities  than  in  his  friend- 
ships, he  soon  after  hearkened  to  terms  of  accommodation, 
granted  the  barons  a  pardon  of  all  offences ;  and  as  they 
stipulated  to  ask  him  publicly  pardon  on  their  knees,*  he 
was  so  pleased  with  these  vain  appearances  of  submission, 
that  he  seemed  to  have  sincerely  forgiven  them  all  past 
injuries.  But  as  they  still  pretended,  notwithstanding 
their  lawless  conduct,  a  great  anxiety  for  the  maintenance 
of  law,  and  required  the  establishment  of  their  former 
ordinances  as  a  necessary  security  for  that  purpose,  Ed- 
ward told  them,  that  he  was  willing  to  grant  them  a  free 
and  legal  confirmation  of  such  of  those  ordinances  as  were 
not  derogatory  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  This  an- 
swer was  received,  for  the  present,  as  satisfactory.'  The 
king's  person,  after  the  death  of  Gavaston,  was  now  be- 
come less  obnoxious  to  the  public  ;  and  as  the  ordinances 
insisted  on  appeared  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  those 
which  had  formerly  been  extorted  from  Henry  III.  by 
Montfort,  and  which  had  been  attended  with  so  many 
fatal  consequences,  they  were,  on  that  account,  demanded 
with  less  vehemence  by  the  nobility  and  people.  The 
minds  of  all  men  seemed  to  be  much  appeased :  The  ani- 
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mosities  of  faction  no  longer  prevailed :    And  England,    CHAP* 
BOW  united  under  its  head,  would  henceforth  be  able,  it     ^^^' 
was  hoped,  to  take  vengeance  on  all  its  enemies ;  particularly      i^^a. 
on  the  ScotS)  whose  progress  was  the  object  of  general 
resentment  and  indignation* 

Immediately  after  Edwafd^s  retreat  from  Scotland,  War  whk 
Robert  Bruce  left  his  fastnesses,  in  which  he  intended  to  ^®^**"*^ 
have  sheltered  his  feeble  army ;  and  supplying  his  defect  of 
strength  by  superior  vigour  and  abilities,  he  made  deep  im- 
pression on  all  his  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  He  chas« 
cd  lord  Argyle,  and  the  chieftain  of  the  Macdowals,  from 
their  hills,  and  made  himself  entirely  master  of  the  high 
country :  He  thence  invaded,  with  success,  the  Cummins 
in  the  low  countries  of  the  north :   He  took  the  castles  of 
Inverness,  Forfar,  and  Brechin.      He  daily  gained  some 
new  accession  of  territory ;  and  what  was  a  more  impor-^ 
tant  acquisition,  he  daily  reconciled  the  minds  of  the  no-^ 
bility  to  his  dominion,  and  enlisted  under  his  standard 
every  bold  leader,  whom  he  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  his 
enemies.     Sir  James  Douglas,  in  whom  commenced  the 
greatness  and  renown  of  that  warlike  family,  seconded  him 
in  all  his  enterprises :   Edward  Bruce,  Robert's  own  bro- 
ther, distinguished  himself  by  acts  of  valour :   And  the 
terror  of  thcf  English  power  being  now  abated  by  the  fee- 
ble conduct  of  the  king,  even  the  least  sanguine  of  the 
Scots  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  recovering  their  inde- 
pendence;  and  the  whole   kingdom,   except  a  few  for- 
tresses, which  he  had  not  the  means  to  attack,  had  acknow- 
ledged die  authority  of  Robert. 

In  this  situation,  Edward  had  found  it  necessary  to 
grant  a  truce  to  Scotland ;  and  Robert  successfully  em^ 
ployed  the  interval  in  consolidating  his  power,  and  intro- 
ducing order  into  his  civil  government,  disjointed  by  a 
long  continuance  of  wars  and  factions.  The  interval  was 
very  short :  The  truce,  ill  observed  on  both  sides,  was  at 
last  openly  violated ;  and  war  recommenced  with  greater 
fury  than  ever.  Robert,  not  content  with  defending  him- 
self, had  made  successful  inroads  into  England,  subsisted 
kis  needy  followers  by  the  plunder  of  that  country,  and 
taught  them  to  despise  the  military  genius  of  a  people 
who  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  terror*  Edward^  ift 
Vox.  II.  D  d 
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CHAP,  last,  roused  from  his  lethargy,  had  marched  an  army  ialo 
^^  ^  Scotland ;  and  Robert,  determined  not  to  risque  too  much 
against  an  enemy  so  much  superior,  retired  again  into  the 
mountains.  The  king  advanced  beyond  Edinburgh,  but 
being  destitute  of  provisions,  and  being  ill  supported  by 
the  English  nobility,  who  were  then  employed  in  framing 
their  ordinances,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  retreat  withodt 
gaining  any  advantage  over  the  enemy.  But  the  appearing 
union  of  all  the  parties  in  England,  after  the  death  of 
Gavaston,  seemed  to  restore  that  kingdom  to  its  native 
fdrce,  opened  again  the  prospect  of  reducing  Scotland,  and 
promised  a  happy  conclusion  to  a  war  in  which  both  the 
interests  and  passions  of  the  nation  were  so  deeply  engaged* 
1514.  Edward  assembled  forces  from  all  quarters,  with  a 

view  of  finishing,  at  one  blow,  this  important  enterprise. 
He  summoned  the  most  warlike  of  his  vassals  from  Gas- 
cony  :  He  enlisted  ttoops  from  Flanders,  and  other  foreign 
countries :  He  invited  over  great  numbers  of  the  disor- 
derly Irish  as  to  a  certain  prey:  He  joined  to  them  a 
body  of  the  Welsh,  who  were  actuated  by  like  motives: 
And  assembling  the  whole  military  force  of  England,  he 
marched  to  the. frontiers  with  an  army  which,  according 
to  the  Scotch  writers,  amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand 
men. 

The  army  collected  by  Robert  exceeded  not  thirty 
thousand  combatants ;  but  being  composed  of  men  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  many  acts  of  valour,  who 
were  rendered  desperate  by  their  situation,  and  who  were 
inured  to  all  the  varieties  of  fortune,  they  may  justly,  un- 
der such  a  leader,  be  deemed  formidable  to  the  most 
numerous  and  best  appointed  armies.  The  castle  of 
Stirling,  which  with  Berwic,  was  the  only  fortress  in 
Scotland  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  had 
long  been  besieged  by  Edward  Bruce  :  Philip  de  Mow- 
bray, the  governor,  after  tm  obstinate  defence,  was  at  last 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  promise,  that  if,  before  a  cer- 
tain day  which  was  now  approaching,  he  were  ^ot  re- 
lieved, he  should  open  his  gates  to  the  enemy.*^  Robert 
therefore,  sensible  that  here  was  the  ground  on  which  he 
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mast  expect  the  English,  chose  the  field  of  battle  with  all  chap. 
the  akiU  and  prudence  imaginable,  and  made  the  necessary  ^J-^-J 
preparations  for  their  reception.  He  posted  himself  at  1314 
Bannockbum,  about  two  miles  from  Stirling ;  where  he 
had  a  hill  on  his  right  flank,  and  a  morass  on  his  left : 
And  not  content  with  having  taken  these  precautions  to 
prevent  his  being  surrounded  by  the  more  numerous  army 
of  the  English,  he  foresaw  the  superior  strength  of  the 
enemy  in  cavalry,  and  made  provision  against  it.  Having 
a  rivulet  in  front,  he  commanded  deep  pits  to  be  dug 
along  its.  banks,  and  sharp  stakes  to  be  planted  in  them ; 
and  he  ordered  the  whole  to  be  carefully  covered  over  with 
turf*^  The  English  arrived  in  sight  on  the  evening,  and 
a  bloody  conflict  immediately  ensued  between  two  bodies 
of  cavalry;  where  Robert,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Scots,  engaged  in  single  combat  with  Henry  de  Bohun,  a 
gentleman  of  the  family  of  Hereford,  and  at  one  stroke 
deft  his  adversary  to  the  chin  with  a  battle-ax,  in  sight  of 
the  two  armies*  The  English  horse  fled  with  precipitation 
to  their  maiti  body* 

The  Scots,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  event,  and 
glorying  in  the  valour  of  their  prince,  prognosticated  a 
happy  issue  to  the  combat  on  the  ensuing  day :  The  Eng- 
lish confident  ^in  their  numbers,  and  elated  with  former 
successes,  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge  :  And  the 
night,  though  extremely  short  in  that  season  and  in  that 
climate,  appeared  tedious  to  the  impatience  of  the  several 
combatants.  Early  in  the  morning  Edward  drew  out  his  Battle  of 
army,  and  advanced  towards  the  Scots.  The  earl  of  f*"jj| 
Glocester,  his  nephew,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  ssihJune. 
the  cavalry,  impelled  by  the  ardour  of  youth,  rushed  on 
to  the  attack  without  precaution,  and  fell  among  the  co- 
vered pits,  which  had  been  prepared  by  BrOice  for  the 
reception  of  the  enemy.*  This  body  of  horse  was  disor- 
dered :  Glocester  himself  was  overthrown  and  slain :  Sir 
James  Douglas,  who  commanded  the  Scottish  cavalry, 
gave  the  enemy  no  leisure  to  rally,  but  pushed  them  off 
tiiie  field  with  considerable  loss,  and  pursued  them  in  sight 
of  their  whole  line  of  infantry.     While  the  English  army 
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CHAP,    were  alarmed  with  this  unfortunate  beginning  of  the  ac«^ 
tion,  which  commonly  proves  decisive,  they  (Aserved  an 
1314.     strvay  on  the  heights  towards  the  left,  which  seemed  to  be 
marching  leisurely  in  order  to  surround  them ;  and  they 
were   distracted  by  their  multiplied  fears.     This  was  a 
number    of    wagoners   and  sumpter-boys,  whom  Robert 
had  collected ;    and  having  supplied  them  with  military^ 
standards,  gave  them  the  appearance,  at  a  distance,  of  a 
formidable  body.     The  stratagem  took  effect:   A  panic 
eeized  the  English :   They  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
fled :  They  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  for  the 
apace  of  ninety  miles,  till  they  reached  Berwic  :   And  the 
Scots,  besides  an  inestimable  booty,  took  many  persons  of 
quality  prisoners,  and  above  400  gentlemen,,  whom  Robert 
treated  with  great  humanity,^  and  whose  ransom  was   a 
new  accession  of  wealth  to  the  victorious  army.     The 
king   himself  narrowly    escaped,    by   taking   shelter    in 
Dunbar,  whose  gates  were  opened  to  him  by  the  earl  of 
March ;  ^nd  he  thence  passed  by  sea  to  Berwic. 

Such  was  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Bannock* 
.  burn,  which  secured  the  independence  of  Scotland,  fixed 
Bruce  on  the  thrope  of  that  kingdom,  and  may  be  deemed 
the  greatest  overthrow  that  the  English  nation,  since  the 
conquest  has  ever  received.  The  number  of  slain  <mi 
those  occasions  is  always  uncertain,  and  is  commonly 
much  magnified  by  the  victors :  But  this  defeat  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  English ;  and  it 
was  remarked,  that,  for  some  years,  no  superiority  of 
numbers  could  encourage  them  to  keep  the  field  against 
the  Scots*  Robert,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  his  pre- 
3ent  success,  entered  England,  and  ravaged  all  the  north- 
ern counties  without  opposition:  He  besieged  Carlisle; 
but  that  place  was  saved  by  the  valour  of  sir  Andrew 
Harcla,  the  governor :  He  was  more  successful  sLgahst 
Berwic,  which  he  took  by  assault:  And  this  prince, 
els^ted  by  his  continued  prosperity,  now  entertained  hopes 
pf  making  the  most  important  conquests  on  the  English. 
^8|5.  He  sent  over  his  brother  Edward,  with  an  army  of  6000 
men,  into  Ireland ;  and  that  nobleman  assumed  the  titl^ 
pf  I|;ing  of  that  island :  He  himself  followed  soon  Miet 
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with  more  numerous  forces:    The   horrible  and  absurd    CHAp. 
oppression^  which  the  Irish  suffered  under  the  English 


government  made  them,  at  first,  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  1315^ 
Scots,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  deliverers :  But 
a  grievous  famine,  which  at  that  time  desolated  both  Ire-r 
Jand  and  Britain,  reduced  the  Scottish  army  to  the  great- 
est extremities ;  and  Robert  was  obliged  to  return,  with 
his  forces  much  diminished,  into  his  own  country.  His 
brother,  after  having  experienced  a  variety  of  fortune,  was 
defeated  and  slain  near  Dundalk  by  the  English,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Bermingham;  and  these  projects,  too 
extensive  for  the  force  of  the  Scottish  nation,  thus 
vanished  into  smoke. 

Edward,  besides  suffering  those  disasters  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Scots,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Irish, 
was  also  infested  with  a  rebellion  in  Wales ;  and,  above 
all,  by  the  factions  of  his  own  nobility,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  public  calamities,  insulted  his  fallen  fortunes, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  their  own  independence  on 
the  ruins  of  the  throne.  Lancaster,  and  the  barons  of 
his  party,  who  had  declined  attending  him  on  his  Scottish 
expedition,  no  sooner  saw  him  return  with  disgrace,  than 
they  insisted  on  the  renewal  of  their  ordinances,  which , 
they  still  pretended,  had  validity ;  and  the  king's  unhappy 
situation  obliged  him  to  submit  to  their  demands.  The 
ministry  was  new-modelled  by  the  direction  of  Lancaster  :^ 
That  prince  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council :  It  was 
declared,  that  all  the  o£5ices  should  be  filled,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  votes  of  parliament,  or  rather  by  the  will  of 
the  great  barons.^  And  the  nation,  under  this  new  model 
of  government,  endeavoured  to  put  itself  in  a  better  pos- 
ture of  defence  against  the  Scots.  But  the  factious  nobles 
were  far  from  being  terrified  with  the  progress  of  these 
public  enemies  :  On  the  contrary,  they  founded  the  hopes 
of  their  own  future  grandeur  on  the  weakness  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  crown :  Lancaster  himself  was  suspected, 
with  great  appearance  of  reason,  of  holding  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  king  of  Scots ;  And  though  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  English  armies,  he 
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CHAP,    took  care  that  every  enterprise  should  be  disappointed, 
and  every  plan  of  operations  prove  unsiiccessfah 


1325,  All  the  European  kingdoms,  especially  that  of  Eng* 

land,  were  at  this  time  unacquainted  with  the  office  <tf 
a  prime  minister,  so  well  understood  at  present  in  all  re* 
gular  monarchies ;  and  the  people  could  form  no  concefi* 
tion  of  a  man,  who,  though  still  in  the  rank  of  a  subjedS| 
possessed  all  the  power  of  a  sovereign,  eased  the  prince  o{ 
the  burden  of  affairs,  supplied  his  want  of  experience  or 
capacity,  and  maintained  all  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
without  degrading  the  greatest  nobles  by  their  submission 
to  his  temporary  authority.  Edward  was  plainly,  by 
nature,  unfit  to  hold  himself  the  reins  of  government: 
He  had  no  vices,  but  was  unhappy  in  a  total  incapacity 
for  serious  business  :  He  was  sensible  of  his  own  defects, 
and  necessarily  sought  to  be  governed :  Yet  every  &• 
vourite  whom  he  successively  chose  was  regarded  as 
a  fellow  subject  exalted  above  his  rank  and  station:  He 
was  the  object  of  envy  to  the  great  nobility :  His 
character  and  conduct  were  decried  with  the  peo]rfe: 
His  authority  over  the  king  and  kingdom  was  considered 
as  an  usurpation :  And  unless  the  prince  had  embraced 
the  dangerous  expedient  of  devolving  his  power  on  the 
fearl  of  Lancaster,  or  some  mighty  baron,  whose  fiunily 
interest  was  so  extensive  as  to  be  able  alone  to  maintain 
his  influence,  he  could  expect  no  peace  or  tranquilli^ 
upon  the  throne. 
Hugh  le  The  king's  chief  favourite,  after  the  death  of  Gavas- 

espenser.  ^^^^  ^^^^  Hugh  le  Despenser,  or  Spenser,  a  young  ma&  of 
English  birth,  of  high  rank,  and  of  a  noble  family/.  He 
possessed  all  the  exterior  accomplishments  of  person  and 
address,  which  were  fitted  to  engage  the  weak  mind  of 
Edward ;  but  was  destitute  of  that  moderation  and  pru- 
dence which  might  have  qualified  him  to  mitigate  the 
envy  of  the  great,  and  conduct  him  through  all  the  perSs 
of  that  dangerous  station  to  which  he  was  advanced*  His 
father,  who  was  of  the  same  name,  and  who,  by  means  of 
his  son,  had  also  attained  great  influence  over  the  king, 
was  a  nobleman  venerable  from  his  years,  respected 
through  all  his  past  life  for  wisdom,  valour,  and  integrity, 
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and  well  fitted,  hy  his  talents  and  experience,  could  affairs    chaf. 
have  admitted  of  any  temperament,  to  have  supplied  the      ^^^- 
defects  both  of  the  kine  and  of  his  minion*^    But  no  sooner  ^'^Z^^^ 
was  Edward's  attachment  declared  for  young  Spenser, 
than  the  turbulent  Lancaster,  and  most  of  the  great  ba- 
rons, regarded  him^  as  their  rival,  made  him  the  object  of 
their  animosity,  and  formed  violent  plans  for  his  ruinJ 
They  first  declared  their  discontent  by  withdrawing  from 
parliament ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  they  found  a  pretence 
for  }Ht>ceeding  to  greater  extremities  against  him. 

The  king,  who  set  no  limits  to  his  bounty  towards    }SQi. 
his   minions,  had  married  the  younger  Spenser  to   his  motions"^' 
niece,  one  of  the  coheirs  of  the   earl  of  Glocester,  slain 
at  Bannockbum.    The  favourite,  by  his  succession  to  that 
opulent  family  had   inherited    great   possessions   in  the 
marches  of  Wales  ;^  and  being  desirous  of  extending  still 
farther  his  influence  in  those  quarters,  he  is  accused  of 
having  committed  injustice  on  the  barons  of  Audley  and 
Ammori,  who  had  also  married  two  sisters  of  the  same 
family*     There  was  likewise  a  baron  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, called  William  de  Braouse,  lord  of  Gower,  who 
had  made  a  settlement  of  his  estate  on  John  de  Mow- 
bray, his  son-in-law ;  and,  in  case  of  failure  of  that  noble* 
man  and  his  issue,  had  substituted  the  earl  of  Hereford 
in  the  succession  to  the  barony  of  Gower*      Mowbray,  on 
the  decease  of  his  father-in-law,  entered  immediately  in 
possession  of  the  estate,  without  the  formality  of  taking- 
livery  and  seisin  from  the  crown :   But  Spenser,  who  co- 
veted that  barony,  persuaded  the  king  to  put  in  execution 
the  rigour  of  the  feudal  law,  to  seize  Gower  as  escheated 
to  the  crown,  and  to  confer  it  upon  him.*^     This  transac- 
tion, which  was  the  proper  subject  of  a  lawsuit,  imme- 
diately excited  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom.     The  earls  of 
Lancaster  and  Hereford  flew  to  arms :  Audley  and  Am- 
mori joined  them  with  all  their  forces :  The  two  Rogers 
de  Mortimer  and  Roger  de  Clifford,  with  many  others, 
disgusted,  for  private  reasons,  at  the  Spensers,  brought  a 
considerable  accession  to  the  party :  And  their  army  being 
now  formidable,  they  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  rec^uir- 
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CHAP,    tog  him  immediately  to  dismiss  or  confine  the  3^imger 
^^^  •      Spenser ;  and  menacing  him,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  re- 
nouncing  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  taking  revenge  on 
that  minister  by   their   own    authority.     They   scarcely 
waited  for  an   answer;   but   immediately  fell   upon   the 
lands  of  young  Spenser,  which  they  pillaged  and  des«> 
troyed;  murdered  his  servants,  drove  off  his  cattle,  and 
burned  his  houses:^  They  thence  proceeded  to  comnkit 
like   devastations   on  the  estates  of  Spenser  the  father, 
whose  character  they  had  hitherto   seemed  to   respect: 
And  having  drawn  and  signed  a  formal  association  among 
themselves,^  they  marched  to  London  with  all  their  forces, 
stationed  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  6f  that  city, 
and  demanded  of  the  king  the  banishment  of  both  the 
Spensers*     These  noblemen  were  then  absent :  the  father 
abroad;  the  son  at  sea;  and  both  of  them  employed  m 
different  commissions:  The  king  therefore  replied,  that 
his  coronation  oath,  by  which  he  was  bound  to  observe 
the  laws,  restrained  him  from  giving  his  assent  to  so  ille* 
gal  a  demand,  or  condemning  noblemen  who  were  accused 
of  no  crime,  nor  had  any  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
making  answer.^     Equity  and  reason  were  but  a  feeble 
opposition  to  men  who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who, 
being  already  involved  in  guilt,  saw  no  safety  but  in  suc- 
c^s  and  victory.  They  entered  London  with  their  troops; 
and  giving  in  to  the  parliament,  which  was  then  sitting,  a 
charge  against  the  Spensers,  of  which  they  attempted  not 
to  prove  one  article,  they  procured,  by  menaces  and  vio- 
lence, a  sentence  of  attainder  and  perpetual  exile  against 
these  ministers,'     This  sentence  was  voted  by  the  lay  ba- 
rons alone :   For  the  commons,  though  now  an  estate  in 
parliament,  were  yet  of  so  little  consideration,  that  their 
assent  was  not  demanded ;  and  even  the  votes  of  the  pre- 
lates were  neglected  amidst  the  present  disorders.     The 
only  symptom  which  these  turbulent  barons  gave  of  their 
regard  to  law,  was  their  requiring  from  the  king  an  in» 
demnity  for  their  illegal  proceedings;'  after  which  they' 
disbanded  their  army,  and  separated,  in  security,  as  they 
imagined,  to  their  several  castles. 
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This  act  of  violence,  in  which  the  king  was  obliged  CHAP. 
to  acquiesce,  rendered  his  person  and  his  authdiity  so  ^^ 
.contemptible,  that  every  one  thought  himself  entitled  to  ^^j^, 
treat  him  with  neglect.  The  queen,  having  occasion  soon 
after  to  pass  by  the  castle  of  Leeds  in  Kent,  which  be- 
longed to  the  lord  Badlesmere,  desired  a  night's  lodging, 
but  was  refused  admittance ;  and  some  of  her  attendants, 
who  presented  themselves  at  the  gate,  were  killed/  Tlie 
insult  upon  this  princess,  who  bad  always  endeavoured  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  the  barons,  and  who  joined  them 
heartily  in  their  hatred  of  the  young  Spenser,  was  an  ac- 
tion which  nobody  pretended  to  justify;  and  the  king, 
thought  that  he  might,  without  giving  general  umbrage, 
assemble  an  army,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  dffender* 
No  one  came  to  the  assistance  of  Badlesmere ;  and  Ed- 
ward prevailed/*  But  having  now  some  forces  on  foot^ 
and  having  concerted  measures  with  his  friends  through^ 
out  £ngland,  he  ventured  to  take  off  the  mask,  to  attack 
all  his  enemies,  and  to  recal  the  two  Spensers,  whose  sen- 
tence ^e  declared  illegal,  ui^ust,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
the  Great  Charter,  passed,  without  the  assent  of  the  pre- 
lates, and  extorted  by  violence  from  him  and  the  estate  of 
barons*^  Still  the  commons  were  not  mentioned  by  either 
party* 

The  l^ing  had  now  got  the  start  of  the  barons ;  an  ad-  i^. 
vantage  which,  in  those  times,  was  commonly  decisive : 
And  he  hastened  with  his  army  to  the  marches  of  Wales, 
the  chief  seat  of.  the  power  of  his  enemies,  whom  he  found 
totally  unprepared  for  resistance.  Many  of  the  barons  in 
those  parts  endeavoured  to  appease  him  by  submission  :^ 
Their  casdes  were  seized,  and  their  persons  committed  to  ' 
custody.  But  Lancaster,  in  order  to  prevent  the  total 
ruin  of  his  party,  summoned  together  his  vassals  and  re-^ 
tainers ;  declared  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  which  had 
long; been  suspected;  received  the  promise  of  a  reinforce-^ 
ment  ifrom  that  country,  under  the  command  of  Randolf 
earl  of  Murray,  and  Sir  James  Douglas  ;^  and  being  joined 
by  the   earl  of  Hereford,  advanced  with  all  his  forces 
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CHAP,   against  the  ki&g,  who  had  coUqcUd  an  army  of  30,000 
^^ '     men,  and  was  Buperior  to  hb  enemies.     Lancaster  posted 


19«8.  himself  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  and  endeavoured  to  defend 
the  passages  of  the  river  :^  But  being  disappointed  in  diat 
plan  of  operations,  this  prince  who  had  no  military  genius^ 
and  whose  personal  courage  was  even  suspected,  fled  with 
bis  army  to  the  north,  in  expectation  of  being  there  joined 
by  his  Scottish  allies:^  He  was  pursued  by  the  king;  and 
his  army  diminished  daily,  till  he  came*to  Boroughbridge, 
where  he  found  sir  Andrew  Harcla  posted  with  some 
forces  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  ready  to 
dispute  the  passage  with  him.  He  was  repulsed  in  an 
attempt  which  he  made  to  force  his  way;  the  earl  of 
Hereford  was  killed;  the  whole  army  of  the  rebels  was 
i6th  Mar.  disconcerted ;  Lancaster  himself  was  become  incapable  of 
taking  any  measures  either  for  flight  or  defence ;  and  he 
was  seized,  without  resistance,  by  Harcla,  and  conducted 
to  the  king.^  In  those  violent  times,  the  laws  were  so 
much  neglected  on  both  sides,  that,  even  where  they 
weight,  without  any  sensible  inconvenience,  have  been 
observed,  the  conquerors  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  pay 
any  regard  to  them.  Lancaster,  who  was  gtdlty.of  open 
rebellion,  and  was  taken  ia  anna  against  his  sovereign,  in- 
stead of  being  tried  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  which 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  against  him,  was  con- 
demned by  a  court  martial,^  and  led  to  execution.  Ed* 
ward,  however  litde  vindictive  in  his  natural  temper,  here 
.  indulged  his  revenge,,  and  employed  ag^nst  the  prisoner 
the  same  indignities  which  had  been  exercised,  by  his  or- 
S3dMan  dcrs,  against  Gavaston.  He  was  clothed  in  a  mean  at* 
Execution  tire,  placed  on  a  lean  jade  without  a  bridle,  a  hood  was 
ofLancM-  P^*^  <>»  ^is  head,  and  in  this  posture,  attended  by  the  accla- 
^^^'  mations  of  the  people,  this  prince  was  conducted  to  an 

eminence  near  Pom&et,  one  of  his  own  castles,  and  there 
beheaded.^ 

Thus  perished  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  prince  of 
the  blood,  and  one  of  the  most  potent  barons  that  had 
ever  been  in  Eng^nd.     His  public  conduct  sufficiently 
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discovers  the  violence  and  turbulence  of  his  character:  CHAP. 
His  private  deportment  appears  not  to  have  been  more  ^_Z~ZL, 
innocent:  and  his  hypocritical  devotion,  by  which  he  i^g^^ 
^ined  the  favour  of  the  monks  and  populace,  will  rather 
be  regarded  as  an  aggravation  than  an  alleviation  of  his 
guilt.  Badlesm^re,  Giffard,  Barret,'  Cheiiey,  Fleming, 
and  about  eighteen  of  the  most  notorious  oifenders,  were 
afterwards  condemned  by  a  legal  trial,  and  were  executed. 
Many  were  thrown  into  prison :  Others  made  their  escape 
beyond  sea :  Some  of  the  king's  servants  were  rewarded 
from  their  forfeitures :  Harcla  received  for  his  services 
the  earldom  of  Carlisle,  and  a  large  estate,  which  he  soon 
after  forfeited  with  his  life,  for  a  treasonable  corres« 
pondence  with  the  king  of  Scodand.  But  the  greater 
part  of  those  vast  escheats  was  seized  by  young  Spenser, 
whose  rapacity  was  insatiable.  Many  of  the  barons  of 
the  king's  party  were  disgusted  with  this  partial  division 
of  the  spoils  :  The  envy  against  Spenser  rose  higher  than 
ever:  The  usual  insolence  of  his  temper,  inflamed  by 
success,  impelled  him  to  commit  many  acts  of  vic^nce : 
The  people,  who  always  hated  him,  made  him  still  more 
the  object  of  aversion :  All  the  relations  of  the  attainted 
barons  and  gentlemen  secretly  vowed  revenge:  And 
though  tranquillity  was,  in  appearance,  restored  to  the 
kingdom,  the  general  contempt  of  the  king,  and  odium 
against  Spenser,  bred  dangerous  humours,  the  source  of 
future  revolutions  and  convulsions^ 

Iv  this  situation,  no  success  could  be  expected  from 
foreign  wars ;  and  Edward,  after  majking  one  more  fruit* 
less  attempt  against  Scotland,  whence  he  retreated  with 
dishonour,  found  it  necessary  to  terminate  hostilities  with 
that  kingdom  by  a  truce  of  thirteen  yeai^.^  tlobert,, 
though  his  title  to  the  crown  was  not  acknowledged  in . 
the  treaty,  was  satisfied  with  ensuring  his  possession  of  it  ~ 
during  so  long  a  time.  He  had  repelled  with  gallantry 
r"  the  attacks  of  England :  He  had  carried  war  both  into 
t  t  kingdom  and  into  Ireland:  He  had  rejected  with 
<  dain  the  pope's  authority,  who  pretended  to  impose  his 
1  nmands  upon  him,  and  oblige  him  to  make  peace  with 
1    J  enemies :  His  throne  was  ftrmly  established^  as  well 
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CHAP,    in  the  affections  of  his  subjects  as  by  force  of  arms :  Yet 
^^Xl   .there  naturally  remained  some  inqnietude  in  his  mind, 
13«8      while  at  war  with  a  state,  which  however  at  present  dis- 
ordered by  faction,  was  of  itself  so  much  of  an  overmatch 
for  him,  both  in  riches  and  in  numbers  of  people.     And 
]khis  truce  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  more  seasonable  for 
England,  because  the  nation  was  at  that  juncture  threatoied 
with  hostilities  from  France* 
1324.  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France^  who  died  in  1315, 

had  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Lewis  Hutin,  who,  after  a 
^hort  reign,  dying  without  male  issue,  was  succeeded  by 
Philip  the  Long,  his  brother,  whose  death  soon  after 
made  way  for  Charles  the  Fair,  the  youngest  brother  of 
that  family.  This  monarch  had  some  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  the  king's  ministers  in  Guienne :  and  as 
there  was  no  common  or  equitable  judge  in  diat  strai^ 
species  of  sovereignty  established  by  the  feudal  law,  he 
seemed  desirous  to  take  advantage  of  Edward's  weakness^ 
and,  under  that  pretence  to  confiscate  all  his  foreign  do- 
painions.^  After  an  embassy  by  the  earl  of  Kent,  the 
king's  brother,  had  been  tried  in  vain,  queen  Isabella 
obtained  periaissiqn  to  go  over  to  Paris,  and  endeavour 
to  adjust  in  an  amicaUe  manner,  the  difference  with  her 
brother ;  Qut  while  she  was  making  some  progress  in  this 
negotiat^Qn,  Charl^^  started  a  new  pretension,  the  jusUce 
pf  which  cQuld  pot  be  disputed,  that  Edward  himsdf 
should  appear  in  his  court,  and  do  homage  for  the  fees 
which  he  held  in  France*  But  there  occurred  many  dif- 
ficulties in  complying  with  thi^  demand^  Young  Spenser, 
by  whom  the  king  wfts  implicitly  governed,  had  unavoida: 
bly  b^en  engaged  in  niany  quarrels  with  the  queen,  who 
aspire4  to  the  same  in^uence;  and  though  that  artful 
princess,  pn  her  leaving  England,  had  dissembled  her 
^imosity,  Spenser,  well  acquainted  with  her  secret  sen- 
timents, lyas  unwilling  to  ^tend  his  master  to  Paris,  and 
appear  in  a  court,  where  her  credit  might  expose  him  to 
insults,  if  not  to  danger*  He  hesitated  no  less  on  allow- 
ing the  king  to  make  the  journey  alone;  both  fearing, 
lest  that  easy  prince  should  in  bis  absence  fall  under  other 
influence  ,•  and  foreseeing  the  perils  to  which  he  himself 
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should  be  exposed,  if,  without  the  protection, of  royal  au«    CHAP, 
chority,  he  remained  in  England,  whereJie  was  so  generally      ^^^' 
hated.  ^    While  these  doubts  occasioned  delays  and  diffi-      ^3^25. 
culttes,  Isabella  proposed,  that  Edward  should  resign  the 
dominion  of  Guie^ne  to  his  son,  now  thirteen  years  of 
sBg& ;  and  that  the  prince  should  come  to  Paris,  and  do 
the  homage  which  every  vassal  owed  to  his  superior  lord. 
This  expedient,  which  seemed  so  happily  to  remove  all 
difficulties,    was    immediately   embraced:    Spenser   was 
charmed  with  the  contrivance :  Young  Edward  Was  sent 
to  Paris:   and  the  ruin  covered  under  this  fatal,  snare, 
was  never  perceived  or  snspected  by  any  of  the  English 
council. 

The  queen,  on  her  arrival  in  France,  had  there  found 
a  great  number  of  English  fugitives,  the  remains  of  the 
Lanc^trian  faction ;  and  their  common  hatred  of  Spenser 
soon  begat  a  secret  friendship  and  correspondence  between 
them  and  that  princess.  Among  the  rest  was  young 
Rog^er  Mortimer,  a  potent  baron  in  the  Welsh  marches, 
who  had  been  obliged,  with  others,  to  make  his  submis- 
sions to  the  king ;  had  been  condemned  for  high  treason ; 
but  having  received  a  pardon  for  hi^  life,  was  afterwards 
detained  in  the  Tower,  with  an  intention  of  rendering  his 
confinement  perpetual.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make 
his  escape  into  France  ;^  and  being  one  of  the  most  con* 
siderable  persons  nqw  remaining  of  the  pai*ty,  as  well  as 
distinguished  by  his  violent  aninK>sity  against  Spenser,  he 
was  easily  admitted  to  pay  his  court  to  queen  Isabella. 
The  graces  of  his  person  and  address  advanced  him 
quickly  in  her  affections :  He  became  her  confidant  and 
comisettor  in  all  her  measures :  And  gaining  ground  daily  Conspiracj 
upon  her  heart,  he  engaged  her  to  sacrifice  at  last  to  her  ^^^"^  ^® 
passion,  all  the  sentiments  of  honour  and  of  fidelity  to  her 
husband*^  Hating  now  the  man  whom  she  had  injured, 
and  whom  she  never  valued,  she  entered  ardently  into  all 
Mortimer's  conspiracies ;  and  having  artfully  gotten  into 
h  r  hands  the  young  prince,  and  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
si  resolved  on  the  utter  ruin  of  the  king,  as  well  as  of 
h     favourite.     She  engaged  her  brother  to  take  part  in 
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CHAP,  the  same  criminal  purpose :  Her  court  was  daily  fitted 
with  the  exiled  bacons :  Mortimer  lived  in  the  most  de- 
1385  clared  intimacy  with  her :  A  correspondence  was  secretly 
carried  on  with  the  malcontent  party  in  England :  Aod 
when  Edward  was  informed  of  those  alarming  circum- 
stances and  required  her  speedily  to  return  with  the  prince, 
she  publicly  replied,  that  she  would  never  set  foot  in  die 
kingdom,  till  Spenser  was  for  ever  removed  from  his  pre- 
sence and  councils:  A  declaration  which  procured  her 
great  popularity  in  England,  and  threw  a  decent  veil  over 
all  her  treasonable  enterprises* 

Edward  endeavoured  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 

defence;*  but  besides  the  difficulties  arising  from  his  own 

indolence  and  slender  abilities,  and  the  want  of  authority 

which  of  consequence  attended  all  his  resolutions,  it  was 

not  easy  for  him,  in  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom  and 

revenue,  to  maintain  a  constant  force  ready  to  repel  an 

invasion,  which  he  knew  not  at  %vhat  time  or  place  he  had 

reason  to  expect.     All  his  efforts  were  unequal  to  die 

traitorous  and  hostile  conspiracies,  which,  both  at  home 

Insurrec-    ^^^   abroad,  were   forming   against   his   authority,    and 

tions.         which  were  daily  penetrating  farther  even  into  his  own 

family.      His  brother  the  earl  of  Kent,  a  virtuous  but 

weak  prince,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  was  engaged  by  his 

sister-in-law,  and  by  the  king  of  France,  who  was  also  his 

cousin-german,  to  give  countenance  to  the  invasion^  whose 

sole  object  he  believed,  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Spensers: 

He  prevailed  on  his  elder  brother  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  to 

enter  secretly  into  the  same  design :  The  earl  of  Leices* 

ter,  brother  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  had  too 

many  reasons  for  his  hatred  of  these  ministers,  to  refuse 

his  concurrence.     Walter  de  Reynel,  archbishop  of  Can-* 

terbury,  and  many  of  the  prelates,  expressed  their  zppro^ 

bation  of  the   queen's   measures  s    Several  of  the   most 

potent  barons,   envying  the  authority  of  the  favourite, 

were  ready  to  fly  to  arms :  The  minds  of  the  people,  by 

means  of  some  truths  and  many  calumnies,  were  strongly 

disposed  to,  the  same  party :   And  there  needed  but  the 

appearance  of  the  queen  and  prince,  with  such,  a  body  of 

foreign  troops  as  might  protect  her  agsunst '  immediate 
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vioknce,  to  turn  all  this  tempest,  so  artfully  prepared,    CHAP, 
against  the  unhappy  Edward*  ^' 

Charles,  though  he  gave  countenance  and  assistance  13^ 
Id.  the  faction,  was  ashamed  openly  to  support  the  queen 
and  prince  against  the  authority  of  a  husband  and  father ; 
and  Isabella  was  obliged  to  court  the  alliance  of  some 
other  foreign  potentate  from  whose  dominions  she  might 
set  out  on  her  intended  enterprise.  For  this  purpose  she 
affianced  young  Edward,  whose  tender  age  made  him 
incapable  to  judge  of  the  consequences,  with  Philippa, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland  and  Hainault;^  and 
having  by  the  open  assistance  of  this  prince,  and  the  secret 
protection  of  her  brother,  enlisted  in  her  service  near 
3,000  men,  she  set  sail  from  the  harbour  of  Dort,  and 
landed  safely,  and  without  opposition,  on  the  coast  of  24thScp>t 
Suffolk.  The  earl  of  Kent  was  in  her  company :  Two 
other  princes  of  the  blood,  the  earl  of  Norfolk  and  the 
earl  of  Leicester  joined  her  'Soon  after  her  landing  with 
all  their  followers :  Three  prelates,  the  bishops  of  Ely, 
Lincoln,  and  Hereford,  brought  her  both  the  force  of  their 
v^assals  and  the  authority  of  their  character  :'  Even  Robert 
de  Watteville,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to  oppose 
her  progress  in  Suffolk,  deserted  to  her  with  all  his  forces. 
To  render  her  cause  more  favourable,  she  renewed  her 
declaration,  that  the  sole  purpose  of  her  enterprise  was  to 
free  the  king  and  kingdom  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Spensers,  and  of  chancellor  Baldoc,  their  creature."^  The 
populace  were  allured  by  her  specious  pretences :  The 
barons  thought  themselves  secure  against  forfeitures  by 
the  appearance  of  the  prince  in  her  army :  And  a  weak 
irresolute  king,  supported  by  ministers  generally  odious, 
was  unable  to  stem  this  torrent,  which  bore  with  such 
irresistible  vidlence  against  him. 

£dward,  after  trying  in  vain  to  rouse  the  citizens  of 
London  to  some  sense  of  duty,"  departed  for  the  west, 
where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  a  better  reception ;  and  he 
had  no  sooner  discovered  his  weakness  by  leaving  the 
city,  than  the  rage  of  the  populace  broke  out  without  con- 
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CHAP,  trol  against  him  and  his  ministers.  They  first  plunderedi 
^1^^,^^  then  murdered  all  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  them: 
I32g  They  seized  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  a  virtuous  and  loyal 
prelate,  as  he  was  passing  through  the  streets ;  and  having 
beheaded  him,  they  threw  his  body  into  the  river.**  They 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Tower  by  surprise ;  then 
entered  into  a  formal  association  to  put  to  death  without 
mercy,  every  one  who  should  dare  to  oppose  the  enterprise 
of  queen  Isabella,  and  of  the  prince.^  A  like  spirit  was 
soon  communicated  to  all  other  parts  of  England;  and 
threw  the  few  servants  of  the  king,  who  still  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  performing  their  duty,  into  terror  and 
astonishment. 

Edward  was  hotly  pursued  to  Bristol  by  the  earl  of 
Kent,  seconded  by  the  foreign  forces  under  Jphn  de  Hai- 
nault.  He  found  himself  disappointed  in  his  expectations 
with  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  those  parts ;  and  he  passed 
over  to  Wales,  where,  he  flattered  himself,  his  name  was 
more  popular,  and  which  he  hoped  to  find  uninfected  with 
the  contagion  of  general  rage  which  had  seized  the  Eng- 
lish.** The  elder  Spenser,  created  earl  of  Winchester, 
was  left  governor  of  the  castle  of  Bristol ;  but  the  garrison 
mutinied  against  him,  and  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  This  venerable  noble,  who  had  nearly 
reached  his  ninetieth  year,  was  instantly,  without  trial,  or 
witness,  or  accusation,  or  answer,  condemned  to  death  by 
the  rebellious  barons:  He  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet;  his 
body  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  f  and  his 
head  was  sent  to  Winchester,  the  place  whose  title  ^he 
bore,  and  was  there  set  on  a  pole,  and  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  populace* 

The  king,  disappointed  anew  in  his  expectations  of 
succour  from  the  Welsh,  took  shipping  for  Ireland ;  but 
being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  himself  in  the  mountains  of  Wales :  He  was  soon 
discovered,  was  put  under  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, And  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Kenilwortb* 
The  young  Spenser,  his  favourite,  who  also  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  his  enemies,  was  executed  like  his  father,  with*    CHAP, 
out  any  appearance  of  a  legal  trial  •/  The  earl  of  Arundel,  ^^,^^ 
almost  the  only  man  of  his  rank   in  England  who  had      jj^g. 
maintained  his  loyalty,  was,  without  any  trial,  put  to  death 
at  the  instigation  of  Mortimer:   Baldoc,  the  chancellor, 
being  a  priest,  could  not  with  safety  be  so  suddenly  dis- 
patched ;  but  being  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Hereford's  pa- 
lace in  London,  he  was  there,  as  his  enemies  probably 
foresaw,  seized  by  the  populace,   was  thrown  into  New- 
gate, and  soon  after  expired,  from  the  cruel  usage  which 
he  had  received/     Even  the  usual  reverence  paid  to  the 
sacerdotal  character  gave  way,  with  every  other  conside- 
ration, to  the  present  rage  of  the  people. 

The  queen,  to   avail   herself  of  the  prevailing  delu-  The  king 
sion,    summoned,   in   the  king's   name,   a  parliament  at   ^*  "»'«»• 
Westminster ;    where,  together   with  the   power    of  her 
army,  and  the  authority  of  her  partisans  among  the  ba- 
rons, who  were  concerned  to  secure  their  past  treasons  by 
committing  new  acts  of  violence  against  their  sovereign, 
she  expected  to  be  seconded  by  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  instruments,  and  the  least  an« 
swerable    for  their  excesses*      A  charge   was  drawn   up      t3«7. 
against  the  king,  in  which,  even  though  it  was  framed  by  ^  ' 

his  inveterate  enemies,  nothing  but  his  narrow  genius,  or 
his  misfortunes,  were  objected  to  him :  For  the  greatest 
malice  found  no  particular  crime  with  which  it  could  re- 
proach this  unhappy  prince.  He  was  accused  of  inca- 
pacity for  government,  of  wasting  his  time  in  idle  amuse- 
ments, of  neglecting  public  business,  of  being  swayed 
by  evil  counsellors,  of  having  lost,  by  his  misconduct,  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  part  of  Guienne ;  and  to  swell 
the  charge,  even  the  death  of  some  barons,  and  the  impri- 
sonment of  some  prelates,  convicted  of  treason,  were  laid 
to  his  account."  It  was  in  vain,  amidst  the  violence  of 
arms  and  tumult  of  the  people,  to  appeal  either  to  law  or 
to  reason :  The  deposition  of  the  king,  without  any  ap- 
pearing opposition,  was  voted  by  parliament :  The  prince, 
already  declared  regent  by  his  party,"^  was  placed  on  the 
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CHAP,    throne :  And  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Edward  at  Kemb 
^*^*      worth,  to  require  his  resignation,  which  menaces  and  ter- 
ror soon  extorted  from  him. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  the  people,  however  cor- 
rupted by  the  barbarity  of  the  times,  still  farther  inflamed 
by  faction,  could  for  ever  remain  insensible  of  the  voice 
of  nature.     Here,  a  wife  had  first  deserted,  next  invaded, 
and  then  dethroned  her  husband ;  had  made    her  minor 
son   an    instrument  in  this   unnatural   treatment   of  his 
father ;  had  by  lying  pretences,  seduced  the  nation  into  a 
rebellion  against  their  sovereign ;  had  pushed  them  into 
violence  and  cruelties  that  had  dishonoured  them :    All 
those  circumstances  were  so  odious  in  themselves,  and 
formed  such  a  complicated  scene  of  guilt,  that  the  least 
reflection  sufficed  to  open  men's   eyes,  and  make  them 
detest  this  flagrant  infringement  of  every  public  and  pri- 
vate duty.     The  suspicions  which  soon  arose  of  Isabella's 
criminal  commerce  with  Mortimer,  the  proofs  which  daily 
broke  out  of  this  part  of  her  g^ilt,  increased  the  general 
abhorrence  against  her;   and  her  hypocrisy,  in  publicly 
bewailing  with  tears  the  king's  unhappy  fate,^   was  not 
able  to  deceive  even,  the  most  stupid  and  most  prejudiced 
of  her  adherents.     In  proportion  as  the  queen  became  the 
object  of  public  hatred,  the  dethroned  monarch,  who  had 
,  been  the  victim  of  her  crimes  and  her  ambition,  was  re- 
garded with  pity,  with  friendship,  with  veneration :  And 
men  became  sensible,  that  all  his  misconduct,  which  fac- 
tion had  so  much  exaggerated,  had  been  owing  to  the  una- 
voidable weakness,  not  to  any  voluntary  depravity  of  his 
character.     The  earl  of  Leicester,  now  earl  of  Lancaster, 
to   whose   custody  he   had   been    committed,    was    soon 
touched  with   those   generous    sentiments ;    and   besides 
using  his  prisoner  with  gentleness  and  humanity,  he  was 
suspected  to  have  entertained  still  more  honourable  inten- 
tions in  his  favour.     The  king,  therefore,  was  taken  from 
his  hands,  and  delivered  over  to  lord  Berkeley,  and  Mau* 
travers,  and  Gournay,  who  were  entrusted  alternately  each 
for  a  month,   with  the  charge  of  guarding  him.      While 
he  was  in  the  custody  of  Berkeley,  he  was  still  treate  dwith 
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the  gentleness  due  to  his  rank  and  his  misfortunes;  but 
irhen  the  turn  of  Mautravers  and  Goumay  came,  eveiy 
species  of  indignity  was  practised  against  him,  as  if  their 
intention  had  been  to  break  entirely  the  prince's  spirit, 
and  to  employ  his  sorrows  and  afflictions,  instead  of  more 
violent  and  more  dangerous  expedients,  for  the  instruments 
of  his  m^rder.^     It  is  reported,  that  one  day,  when  Ed- 
ward was  to  be  shaved,  they  ordered  cold  and  dirty  wate^ 
to  be  brought  from  the  ditch  for  that  purpose;  and  when 
be  desired  it  to  be  changed,  and  was  still  denied  his  re- 
quest, he  burst  into  tears,  which  bedewed  his  cheeks ;  and 
he  exclaimed,  that  in  spite  of  their  insolence,  he  should  be 
shaved  with  clean  and  warm  water.'     But  as  this  method 
of  laying  Edward  in  his  grave  appeared  still  too  slow  to 
the   impatient  Mortimer,  he  secretly  sent  orders  to.  the 
two  keepers,  who  were  at  his  devotion,  instantly  to  dis- 
patch him ;  and  these  ruffians  contrived  to  make  the  man- 
ner of  his  death  as  cruel  and  barbarous  as  possible.  Taking 
advantage  of  Berkeley's  sickness,   in  whose  custody  he 
then  was,   and  who  was  thereby  incpipacitated  from  at-^ 
tending  his  charge;*  they  came  to  Berkeley-castle,  and 
put  themselves  in  possession  of  the  king's  person.     They  21  Sept 
threw  him  on  a  bed;  held  him  down  violently  with  a  murdered. 
table,  which  they  flung  over  him  ;  thrust  into  his  funda- 
ment a  red  hot  iron,  which  they  inserted  through  a  horn ;}_ 
and  though  the  outward  marks  of  violence  upon  his  per- 
son were  prevented  by  this  expedient,  the  horrid  deed 
was  discovered  to  all  the  guards  and  attendants  by  the 
screams  with  which  the  agonizing  king  filled  the  casde, 
while  his  bowels  were  consuming. 

GouRNAY  and  Mautravers  were  held  in  general  detes- 
tation ;  and  when  the  ensuing  revolution  in  England  threw 
their  protectors  from  power,  they  found  it  necessary  tm 
provide  for  their  safety  by  flying  the  kingdom.  Gournay 
was  afterwards  seized  at  Marseilles,  delivered  over  to  the 
seneschal  of  Guienne,  put  on  board  a  ship  with  a  view,  of 
carrying  him  to  England ;  but  he  was  beheaded  at  sea  by 
secret  orders,  as  was  supposed,  from  some  nobles  and  pre- 
lates in  England,  anxious  to  prevent  any  discovery  which 
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CHAP,    he  might  make  of  hia  accomplices*    Mautravers  conceakd 
^^^^  himself  for  several  years  in  Germany ;  but  having  found 
1327.      means  of  rendering  some  service  to  Edward  III.  he  ven- 
tured to  approach  his  person,  threw  himself  on  his  knee& 
before  him,  submitted  to  mercy,  and  received  a  pardon.^ 
His  cha-  I^  ^^  ^ot  easy  to  imagine  a  man  more  innocent  and 

racter.  inoffensive  than  the  unhappy  king  whose  tragical  dea^h  wc 
have  related ;  nor  a  prince  less  fitted  for  governing  that 
fierce  and  turbulent  people  subjected  to  his  authority* 
He  was  obliged  to  devolve  on  others  the  weight  of  go- 
vernment, which  he  had  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to 
bear :  The  same  indolence  and  want  of  penetration  led 
him  to  make  choice  of  ministers  and  favourites  who  were 
not  always  the  best  qualified  for  the  trust  committed  to 
them :  The  seditious  grandees,  pleased  with  his  weakness, 
yet  complaining  of  it;  under  pretence  of  attacking  his 
ministers,  insulted  his  person  and  invaded  his  authority: 
And  the  impatient  populace,  mistaking  the  source  of  dieir 
grievances,  threw  aU  the  blame  upon  the  king,  and  in- 
creased the  public  disorders  by  their  faction  and  violence. 
It  was  in  vain  to  look  for  protection  from  the  laws,  whose 
voice,  always  feeble  in  those  times,  was  not  heard  amidst 
the  din  of  arms :  What  could  not  defend  the  king  was 
less  able  to  give  shelter  to  any  of  the  people :  The  whole 
machine  of  government  was  torn  in  pieces  with  fury  and 
violence  :  And  men,  instead  of  regretting  the  manners  of 
their  age,  and  the  form  of  their  constitution,  which  re- 
quired the  most  steady  and  most  skilful  hand  to  conduct 
them,  imputed  all  errors  to  the  person  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  entrusted  with  the  reins  of  empire. 

But  though  such  mistakes  are  natural  and  almost 
unavoidable,  while  the  events  are  recent,  it  is  a  shamefiil 
delusion  in  modern  historians,  to  imagine  that  all  the 
ancient  princes  who  were  unfortunate  in  their  government^ 
were  also  tyrannical  in  their  conduct,  and  that  the  sedi- 
tions of  the  people  always  proceeded  from  some  invasion 
of  their  privileges  by  the  monarch.  Even  a  great  and  a 
good  king  was  not  in  that  age  secure-^gainst  faction  and 
Rebellion,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Henry  II. ;  but  a  great 
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king  liad  the  best  chance,  as  we  learn  from  the  history  of  CHAP, 
the  same  period,  for  quelting  and  subduing  them.  Com-  ^^^^^ 
pare  the  reigns  and  characters  of  Edward  L  and  !!•  The  jgg^ 
father  made  several  violent  attempts  against  4lie  liberties 
of  the  people :  His  barons  opposed  him :  He  was  obliged, 
at  least  found  it  prudent,  to  submit :  3ut  as  they  dreaded 
his  vsdour  and  abilities,  they  were  content  with  reaseaable 
satisfaction,  and  pushed  no  farther  their  advantages  against 
him.  The  facility  and  weakness  of  the  son,  not  his  vio- 
lence, threw  every  thing  into  confusion :  The  laws  and 
government  were  overturned :  an  attempt  to  reinstate  theiii 
was  an  unpardonable  crime ;  And  no  atonement,  but  the 
deposition  and  tragical  death  of  the  king  himself,  could 
give  those  barons  contentment.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
constitution  which  depended  so  much  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  prince,  must  necessarily,  in  many  of  its 
parts,  be  a  government  of  will,  not  of  laws.  But  always 
to  throw,  widiout  distinction,  the  blame  of  all  disorders 
upon  the  sovereign, -ivould  introduce  a  fatal  error  in  poli- 
tics, and  serve  as  a  perpetual  apology  for  treason  and 
tebellion :  As  if  the  turbulence  of  the  great,  and  mad- 
Buess  of  the  people,  were  not,  equally  with  the  tyranny  of 
princes,  evils  incident  to  human  society,  and  no  less  care- 
liilly  to  be  guarded  against  in  every  well  regulated 
constitution. 

Whil£  these  abominable  scenes  passed  in  England,  Miscdla- 
the   theatre   of  France   was   stained  with   a  wickedness  "i^^^c, 
equally  barbarous,  and  still  more  public  and  deliberate,  tionsdur- 
The  order  of  knights  templars  had  arisen  during  the  first  ref^a.  * 
fervour  of  the  Crusades;  and  uniting  the  two  qualities, 
the  most  popular  in  that  age,  devotion  and  valour,  and 
exercising  both  in  the  most  popular  of  all  enterprises,  the 
defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  had  made  rapid  advances 
in  credit  and  authority,  and  had  acquired  from  the  piety 
of  the  faithful,  ample  possessions  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  in  France.     Their  great  riches,  joined  to 
the  course  of  time,  had,  by  degrees,  relaxed  the  severity 
of  these  virtues ;  and  the  templars  had  in  a  great  measure 
lost  that  popularity  which  first  raised  them  to  honour  and 
distinction.  Acquainted  from  experience  with  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  those  fruitless  expeditions  to  the  east,  they 
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CHAP,  rather  chose  to  enjoy  in  ease  their  opulent  revenues  in 
*  Europe:  And  being  all  men  of  birth,  educated,  according^ 
to  the  custom  of  that  age,  without  any  tincture  of  letters, 
they  scorned  the  ignoble  occupations  of  a  monastic  life, 
and  passed  their  time  wholly  in  the,  fashionable  amuse- 
ments of  hunting,  gallantry,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Their  rival  order,  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  whose 
poverty  had  as  yet  preserved  them  from  like  corruptionS| 
still  distinguished  themselves  by  their  enterprises  against 
the  infidels,  and  succeeded  to  all  the  popularity,  which 
was  lost  by  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  the  templars. 
But  though  these  reasons  had  weakened  the  foundations 
of  this  order,  once  so  celebrated  and  revered,  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  their  destruction  proceeded  from  the  cruel 
and  vindictive  spirit  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  having  enter- 
tained a  private  disgust  against  some  eminent  templar^i 
determined  to  gratify  at  once  his  avidity  and  revenge,  by 
involving  the  whole  order  in  an  undistinguished  riiiii.  On 
HO  better  information  than  that  of  two  knights,  condemned 
by  their  superiors  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  their  vices 
and  profligacy,  he  ordered  on  one  day  all  the  templars  in 
France  to  be  committed  to  prison,  and  imputed  to  them 
such  enormous  and  absurd  crimes,  as  are  sufficient  of  them- 
sel^^es  to  destroy  all  the  credit  of  the  accusation.  Besides 
their  being  universally  charged  with  murder,  robbery,  and 
vices  the  most  shocking  to  nature ;  every  one  it  was  pre- 
tended, whom  they  received  into  their  order,  was  obliged 
to  renounce  his  saviour,  to  spit  upon  the  cross,*^  and  to 
join  to  this  impiety  the  superstition  of  worshipping  a  gild- 
ed head,  which  was  secretiy  kept  in  one  of  their  houses  at 
Marseilles.  They  also  initiated,  it  was  said,  every  candi- 
date by  such  infamous  rites,  as  could  serve  to  no  other 
pijrpose,  than  to  degrade  the  order  in  his  eyes,  and  des- 
troy for  ever  the  authority  of  all  his  superiors  over  him.* 
Above  a  hundred  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen  were  put 
to  the  question,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  confession 
of  their  guilt :  The  more  obstinate  perished  in  the  hands 
of  their  tormentors :   Several,  to  procure  immediate  ease 

c  Rjnier,  vol.  iii.  p.  St.  101.  d  It  was  pretended  that  he  kissed  the  knigh|B 
who  received  him  on  the  mouth,  naval,  and  breech.  Dupuy,  p.  15, 16.  Wala^ 
bg.  p.  U9. 
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in  the  violence  of  their  agonies,  acknowledged  whatever  GHAp/ 
was  required  of  them :  Forged  confessions  were  imputed 
to  others :  And  Philip^  as  if  their  guilt  were  now  certain,  ^327^ 
proceeded  to  a  confiscation  of  all  their  treasures.  But  no 
sooner  were  the  templars  relieved  from  their  tortures,  than 
preferring  the  most  cruel  execution  to  a  life  with  infamy, 
they  disavowed  their  confessions,  exclaimed  against  the 
forgeries,  justified  the  innocence  of  their  order,  and  ap- 
pealed to  all  the  gallant  actions  performed  by  them  in  an- 
cient or  later  times,  as  a  full  apology  for  their  conduct. 
The  tyrant,  enraged  at  this  disappointment,  and  thinking 
himself  now  engaged  in  honour  to  proceed  to  extremities, 
ordered  fifty-four  of  them,  whom'  he  branded  as  relapsed 
heretics,  to  perish  by  the  punishment  of  fire  in  his  capital : 
Great  numbers  expired  after  a  like  manner  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom :  And  when  he  found  that  the  perseverance 
©f  these  unhappy  victims  in  justifying  to  the  last' their  in- 
nocence, had  made  deep  impression  on  the  spectators,  he 
endeavoured  to ,  overcome  the  constancy  of  the  templars 
by  new  inhumanities.  The  grand  master  of  the  order, 
John  de  Molay,  and  another  great  officer,  brother  to  the 
sovereign  of  Dauphiny,  were  conducted  to  a  scaifold, 
erected  before  the  church  of  Notredame,  at  Paris ;  a  full 
pardon  was  offered  them  on  the  one  hand ;  the  fire,  des- 
tined for  their  execution,  was  shown  them  on  the  other. 
These  gallant  nobles  still  persisted  in  the  protestations  of 
their  own  innocence  and  that  of  their  order;  and  were  in- 
stantly hurried  into  the  flames  by  the  executioner.® 

Ik  all  this  barbarous  injustice,  Clement  V.  who  was 
the  creature  of  Philip,  and  then  resided  in  France,  fully 
concurred ;  and  without  examining  a  witness,  or  making 
any  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  facts,  he  summarily,  by  the 
plenitude  of  his  apostolic  power,  abolished  the  whole  or- 
der.  The  templars  all  over  Europe  were  thrown  into  pri- 
son ;  their  conduct  underwent  a  strict  scrutiny ;  the  power 
of  their  enemies  still  pursued  and  oppressed  them ;  but  no 
where,  except  in  France,  were  the  smallest  traces  of  their 
guilt  pretended  to  be  found.  England  sent  an  ample  tes- 
timony of  their  piety  and  morals ;  but  as  the  order  was 
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CHAP,    now  annihilated,  the  knights  were  distributed  into  several 
^^*      convents,  and  their  possessions  were  by  command  of  the 
pope,  transferred  to  the  order  of  St.  John/    We  now  pro- 
ceed to  relate  some  other  detached  transactions  of  the 
present  period. 

The  kingdom  of  England  was  afflicted  with  a  grie- 
vous famine  during  several  years  of  this  reign.  Perpetual 
rains  and  cold  weather  not  only  deistroyed  the  harvest, 
but  bred  a  mortality  among  ihe  cattle,  and  raised  everjr 
kind  of  food  to  an  enormous  price.^  The  parliament  it 
1315,  endeavoured  to  fix  more  moderate  rates  to  commo- 
dities ;  not  sensible  that  such  an  attempt  was  impractica- 
ble, and  that,  were  it  possible  to  reduce  the  price  of  pro- 
visions by  any  other  expedient  than  by  introducing  plenty, 
nothing  could  be  more  pernicious  and  destructive  to  the 
public.  Where  the  produce  of  a  year,  for  instance,  faUs 
so  far  short,  as  to  aiford  full  subsistence  only  for  nine 
months,  the  only  expedient  for  making  it  last  all  the 
twelve,  is  to  raise  the  prices,  to  put  the  people  by  that 
means  on  short  allowance,  and  oblige  them  to  save  their 
food  till  a  more  plentiful  season.  But,  in  reality,  the  ia*- 
crease  of  prices  is  a  necessary' consequence  of  scarcity; 
and  laws,  instead  of  preventing  it,  only  aggravate  the  evil, 
by  cramping  and  restraining  commerce.  The  parliament 
accordingly,  in  the  ensuing  year,  repealed  their  ordinances, 
which  they  had  found  useless  and  burdensome.^ 

The  prices  affixed  by  the  parliament  are  somewhat 
remarkable  :  Three  pounds  twelve  shillings  of  our  present 
money  for  the  best  stalled  ox :  for  other  oxen,  two  pounds 
eight  shillings  :  A  fat  hog  of  two  years  old,  ten  shillings : 
A  fat  wether  unshorn,  a  crown ;  if  shorn,  three  shillings 
and  six-pence :  A  fat  goose,  seven-pence  halfpenny :  A 
fat  capon,  six-pence :  A  fat  hen,  three-pence :  Two 
chickens,  three-pence :  Four  pigeons,  three-pence :  Two 
dozen  of  eggs,  three-pence.'  If  we  consider  these  prices, 
we  shall  find  that  butcher's  meat,  in  this  time  of  great 
scarcity,  n^ust  still  have  been  sold,  by  the  parliamentary 
ordinance,  three  times  cheaper  than  our  middling  prices 


f  Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  323.  056.  vol.  iv.  p.  47.    Ypod.  Neust.  p.  506. 
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at  present :  Poultry  somewhat  lower ;  because,  being  now    CHAF. 
consid^ed  as  a  delicacy,  it  has  risen,  beyond  its   pro-     ^^^' 
portion.     In  the  country  places  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
where  delicacies  bear  no  price,  poultry  is  at  present  as 
cheap,    if  not   cheaper   than  butcher's   meat.     But  die 
inference  I  would  draw  from  the  tomparison  of  prices  is 
still  more  considerable :  I  suppose^  that  the  rates,  affixed 
by  parliament,  were  inferior  to  the  usual  market-prices  in 
those  years  of  famine  and  mortality  of  cattle ;  and  that 
those  comniodities,  instead  of  a  third,  had  really  risen  to 
half  of  the  present  value.     But  the  famine  at  that  time 
was  so  consumiiig,  that  wheat  was  sometimes  sold  for 
above  four  pounds  ten  shillings  a  quarter,*^  usually  for 
three  pounds;^  that  is,   twice  our  middling  prices:    A 
certain  proof  of  the  wretched  state  of  tillage  in  those  ages* 
We  formerly  found,  that  the  middling  price  of  com  in 
that  period  was  half  of  the  present  price ;  while  the  mid- 
dling price  of  cattle  was  only  an  eighth  part :  We  here 
find  the  same  immense  disproportion  in  years  of  scarcity. 
It  may  thence  be  inferred  with  certainty,  that  the  raising 
of  com  was  a  species  of  manufactory,  which  few  in  that 
age  could  practise  with  advantage :  And  there  is  reason  to 
think,  that  other  manufactures  more  refined,  were  sold, 
even  beyond  their  present  prices :   At  least  there  is  a  de- 
monstration for  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  from  the 
rates  affixed  to  scarlet,  and  other  broad  cloth  by  act  of 
parlisunent.     During  all  those  times^  it  was  usual  for  the 
princes  and  great  nobility  to  make  setdements  of  their 
velvet  beds  and  silken  robes,  in  the  same  manner  as  of 
their  estates  and  manors.'"      In  the  list  of  jewels   and 
plate  which  had  belonged  to  the  ostentatious  Gavaston, 
and  which  the  king  recovered  from  the  earl  of  Lancaster 
after  the   murder  of  that  favourite,  we   find  some  em- 
broidered girdles,  flowered  shirts,  and  silk  waistcoats.^ 
It  was  afterwards  one  article  of  accusation  against  that 
potent  and  opulent  earl,  when  he  was  put  to  death,  that 
he  had  purloined  some  of  that  finery  of  Gavaston's.     The 
ignorance  of  those  ages  in  manufactures,  and  still  more:, 

k  Murimuthy  p.  48.    Walsingham,-  p.  108,  says  it  rose  to  six  pounds. 
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CHAF.    their  unskilful  husbandry,  seem  a  clear  proof  that  the 
^^^*      country  was  then  far  from  being  populous* 

All  trade  and  manufactures  indeed  were  then  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  The  only  country  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  where  they  seem  to  have  risen  to  any  tolerable 
degree  of  improvement,  was  Flanders.  When  Robert, 
earl  of  that  country,  was  applied  to  by  the  king,  and  was 
desired  *  to  break  off  commerce  with  the  Scots,  whom 
Edward  called  his  rebels,  and  represented  .as  excommunir 
pated  on  that  account  by  the  church,  the  earl  replied, 
that  Flanders  was  always  considered  as  common,  and  free 
and  open  to  all  nations.^ 

The  petition  of  the  elder  Spenser  to  parliament,  conif 
plaining  of  the  devastation  committed  on  his  lands  by  the 
barons,  contains  several  particulars  which  are  curious,  and 
discover  the  manners  of  the  age.**  He  affirms  that  they 
had  ravaged  sixty-three  manors  belonging  to  him,  and  he 
makes  his  losses  amount  to  46,000  pounds ;  that  is,  to 
.138,000  of  our  present  money.  Among  other  particulars, 
he  enumerates  28,000  sheep,  1000  oxen  and  heifers,  1200 
cows  with  their  breed  for  two  years,  560  cart  horses, 
2000  hogs,  together  with  600  bacons,  80  carcases  of 
beef,  and  600  muttons  in  the  larder ;  ten  tuns  of  cyder, 
arms  for  200  men,  and  other  warlike  engines  and  pro* 
visions.  The  plain  inference  is,  that  the  greater  part  of 
Spenser's  vast  estate,  as  well  as  the  estates  of  the  other 
nobility,  was  farmed  by  the  landlord  ^imself,  managed  by 
his  stewards  or  bailiifs,  and  cultivated  by  his  villains. 
Little  or  none  of  it  was  let  on  lease  to  husbandry:  Its 
produce  was  consumed  in  rustic  hospitality  by  the  baron 
or  his  officers :  A  great  number  of  idle  retainers,  ready 
for  any  disorder  or  mischief,  were  maintained  by  him: 
All  who  lived  upon  his  estate  were  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal :  Instead  of  applying  to  courts  of  justice,  he  usually 
sought  redress  by  open  force  and  violence:  The  great 
nobility  were  a  kind  of  independent  potentates,  who,  if 
they  submitted  to  any  regulations  at  all,  were  less  go- 
verned by  the  municipal  law,  than«by  a  rude  species  of 
^he  law  of  nations.     The  method  in  which  we  find  they 
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treated  the  king's  favourites  and  ministers,  is  a  proof  of  Chap. 
their  usual  way  of  dealing  with  each  other.  A  ])arty  "  '^ 
which  complains  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  ministers, 
ought  naturally  to  aifect  a  great  regard  for  the  laws  and 
constitution,  and  maintain  at  least  the  appearance  of  jus- 
tice in  their  proceedings :  Yet  those  barons,  when  dis- 
contented, came  to  parliament  with  ah  armed  force, 
constrained  the  king  to  assent  to  their  measures,  and 
without  any  trial  or  witness  or,  conviction,  passed,  from 
the  pretended  notoriety  of  facts,  an  act  of  banishment  or 
attainder  against  the  minister,  which,  on  the  first  revo- 
lution of  fortune,  was  reversed  by  like  expedients.  The 
parliament,  during  factious  times,  was  nothing  but  the 
organ  of  present  power.  Though  the  persons,  of  whom 
it  was  chiefly  composed,  seemed  to  enjoy  great  indepen- 
dence, they  really  possessed  no  true  liberty ;  and  the 
security  of  each  individual  among  them,  was  not  so  much 
derived  from  the  general  protection  of  law,  as  frbm  his 
own  private  power  and  that  of  his  confederates.  The 
authority  of  the  monarch,  though  far  from  absolute,  was 
irregular,  and  might  often  reach  him :  The  current  of 
a  faction  might  overwhelm  him :  A  hundred  considera^ 
tions,  of  benefits  and  injuries,  friendships  and  animosities^ 
hopes  and  fears,  were  able  to  influence  his  conduct ;  and 
amidst  these  motives  a  regard  to  equity  and  law  and 
justice  was  commonly,  in  those  rude  ages,  of  litde  mo- 
ment. Nor  did  any  man  entertain  thoughts  of  opposing 
present  power,  who  did  not  deem  himself  strong  enough 
to  dispute  the  field  with  it  by  force,  and  was  not  prepared 
to  give  batde  to  the  sovereign  or  the  ruling  party. 

Before  I  conclude  this  reign,  I  cannot  forbear 
making  another  remark,  drawn  from  the  detail  of  losses 
given  in  by  the  elder  Spenser;  particularly,  the  great 
t|uaiitity  of  salted  meat  which  he  had  in  his  larder,  600 
bacons,  80  carcases  of  beef,  600  muttons.  We  may 
observe  that  the  outrage  of  which  he  complained  began 
aft^r  the  third  of  May,  or  the  eleventh  new  style,  as  wc 
learn  from  the  same  paper.  It  is  easy  therefore,  to  con- 
jecture, what  a  vast  store  of  the  same  kind  he  must  have 
laid  up  at  the  beginning  of  winter^;  and  we  may  draw 
a  new  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  wretched  state  ©f  .an- 
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CHAP,  cient  husbandry^  which  c6i]dd  not  provide  subststence  for 
^^  ^  the  cattle  during  winter,  even  in  such  a  temperate  climate 
as  the  south  of  England :  For  Spenser  had  but  one  manor 
so  far  north  as  Yorkshire*  There  being  few  or  no  enclo- 
sures, except  perhaps  for  deer,  no  sown  grass,  litUe  hi^^ 
and  no  other  resources  for  feeding  cattle ;  the  baro&s,  as 
well  as  the  people,  were  obliged  to  kill  and  salt  their 
oxen  and  sheep  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  before  they 
became  lean  upon  the  common  pasture ;  a  precaution  sull 
practised  with  regard  to  oxen  in  the  least  cultivated  parts 
of  this  island*  The  salting  of  muttpn  is  a  miserable 
expedient,  which  has  every  where  been  long  disused* 
From  this  circumstance,  however  trivial  in  aj^earance, 
may  be  drawn  important  inferences  with  regard,  to  the 
domestic  economy  and  manner  of  life  in  those  ages* 

The  disorders  of  the  times,  from  foreign  wars  and 
intestine  dissensions,  but  above  all,  the  cruel  famine, 
which  obliged  the  nobility  to  dismiss  many  of  their 
retainers,  increased  the  number  of  robbers  in  the  king* 
dom :  and  no  place  was  secure  from  their  incursions.* 
They  met  in  troops  like  armies,  and  overran  the  country* 
Two  cardinals  themselves,  the  pope's  legates,  notwith* 
iftanding  the  numerous  train  which  attended  them,  were 
robbed,  and  despoiled  of  their  goods  and  equipage,  when 
they  travelled  on  the  highway*' 

Among  the  other  wild  fancies  of  the  age,  it  was 
imagined^  that  the  persons  affected  with  leprosy,  a  disease 
at  that  time  very  common,  probably  from  bad  diet,  had 
conspired  with  the  Saracens  to  poison  all  the  springs  and 
fountains  ^  and  men  being  glad  of  any  pretence  to  get  rid 
of  those  who  were  a  burden  to  them,  many  of  those 
unhappy  people  were  burnt  alive  on  this  chimerical 
imputation*  Several  Jews  also  were  punished  in  thek 
persons,  and  their  goods  were  confiscated  on  the  same 
account** 

Stowe^  in  his  survey  of  London^  gives  us  a  curious 
instance  of  the  ho^itality  of  the  ancient  nobility  in  this 
jperiod :  It  is  taken  from  the  accounts  of  the  cofferer  or 

«  Vpod.  Neoit.  p.  503.    Wak.  p.  107. 
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^ward  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  contains  the    CrtAP. 
expenses  of  that  earl  during  the  year  1313,  which  was  not      ^*^  * 
a  year  of  famine.     For  the  pantry,  buttery,  and  kitchen,      i^^^ 
3405  pounds,  for  369  pipes  of  red  wine,  and  two  of' white, 
104  pounds,  &c.     The  whole  7309  pounds ;  that  is,  near 
22,000  pounds  of  our  present  money  ^  and  making  allow- 
ance for  the  cheapness  of  commodities,  near  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

I  HAVE  seen  a  French  manuscript, .containing  accounts 
^  some  private  disbursements  of  this  king.  There  is  an 
lirticle,  among  others,  of  a  crown  paid  to  one  for  making 
Ae  king  laugh*  To  judge  by  the  events  of  the  reign^ 
this  ought  not  to  have  been  an  easy  undertaking. 

This  king  left  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters :  Edward,  his  eldest  son  and  successor ;  John, 
created  afterwards  earl  of  Cornwal,  who  died  young  at 
Perth ;  Jane,  afterwards  married  to  David  Brute  king  of 
Scotland ;  and  Eleanor,  married  to  Reginald  count  of 
^neldres. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


EDWARD  III. 


IVar  with  Scotland — Execution  of  the  earl  of  Kent-^Exe^ 
cution  of  Mortimer  earl  of  March — State  of  Scotland-^ 
War  -with  that  kingdom — King^s  claim  t(i  the  crown  of 
France — Preparations  for  rbat  with  France — War--' 
Naval  victory — Domestic  disturbances — Affairs  of  Bru 
tany — Renewal  of  the  war  with  France — Invasion  of 
France — Battle  of  Crecy — War  with  Scotland — Captiv- 
ity of  the  king  of  Scots^^Calais  taken. 

Q^/i^P,  THE  violent  party,  which  had  taken  arms  against 

XV.  Edward  II.  and  finally  deposed  that  unfortunate  motiarch| 
^^^^^^^  deemed  it  requisite  for  their  future  security  to  pay  so  far 
ar^jJ  an  exterior  obeisance  to  the  law,  as  to  desire  a  parlia- 
mentary indemnity  for  all  their  illegal  proceedings;  -on 
account  of  the  necessity  which  it  was  pretended,  they  lay 
under,  of  employing  force  against  the  Spensers  and  other 
evil  counsellors,  enemies  of  the  kingdom.  All  the  attain- 
ders also,  which  had  passed  against  the  earl  of  Lancaster 
and  his  adherents,  when  the  chance  of  war  turned  against 
them,  were  easily  reversed  during  the  triumph  of  their 
party  ;^  and  the  Spensers,  whose  former  attainder  had 
been  reversed  by  parliament,  were  now  again,  in  this 
change  of  fortune,  condemned  by  the  votes  of  their  ene- 
mies. A  council  of  regency  was  likewise  appointed  by 
parliament,  consisting  of  twelve  persons ;  five  prelates,  Ae 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  bishops  of  Win- 
chester, Worcester,  and  Hereford ;  and  seven  lay  peers, 
the  earls  of  Norfolk,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and  the  lords 
Wake,  Ingham,  Piercy,  and  Ross.  The  earl  of  Lancaster 
was  appointed  guardian  and  protector  of  the  king's  person. 
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'But  thougch  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  that,  as  the  weak*    CHAP, 
ness  of  the  former  king  had  given  reins  to  the  licentious-  ^iXl 
ness  of  the  barons,  great  domestic  tranquillity  would  not      13^7. 
prevail  during  the  present  minority ;  the  first  disturbance 
arose  from  an  invasion  by  foreign  enemies. 

The  king  of  Scots,  declining  in  years  and  h^lth,  but  Warwitii 
retaining  still  that  martial  spirit  which  had  raised  his  ®**^*''^- 
iiation  from  the  lowest  ebb  of  fortune,  deemed  the  present 
opportunity  favourable  for  infesting  England.  He  first 
made  an  attempt  on  the  castle  of  Norham,  in  which  he 
was  disappointed;  he  then  collected  an  army  of  25,000 
men  on  the  frontiers,  and  having  given  the  command  to 
the  earl  of  Murray  and  lord  Douglas,  threatened  an 
incursion  into  the  northern  counties.  The  English  regen- 
cy, after  trying  in  vain  every  expedient  to  restore  peace 
with  Scotland,  made  vigorous  preparations  for  war;  and  be- 
sides assembling  an  English  army  of  near  sixty  thousand 
men,  they  invited  back  John  of  Hainault,  and  some  foreign 
cavalry  whom  they  had  dismissed,  and  whose  discipline 
and  arms  had  appeared  superior  to  those  of  their  own 
country.  Young  Edward  himself,  burning  with  a  passion 
for  military  fame,  appeared  at  the  head  of  these  numerous 
forces ;  and  marched  from  Durham,  the  appointed  place 
•of  rendezvous,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  who  had  already 
broken  into  the  frontiers,  and  were  laying  every  thing 
waste  around  them. 

Murray  and  Douglas  were  the  two  most  celebrated 
warriors,  bred  in  the  long  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and 
English ;  and  their  forces,  trained  in  the  same  school,  and 
inured  to  hardships,  fatigues,  and  dangers,  were  perfectly 
qualified,  by  their  habits  and  manner  of  life,  for  that 
desultory  and  destructive  war  which  they  carried  into 
England.  Except  a  body  of  about  4000  cavalry,  well 
armed,  and  fit  to  make  a  steady  impression  in  battle,  the 
rest  of  the  army  were  lightarmed  troops  mounted  on 
small  horses,  which  found  subsistence  every  where,  and 
carried  them  with  rapid  and  unexpected  marches,  whether 
they  meant  to  commit  depredations  on  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants, or  to  attack  an  armed  enemy,  or  to  retreat  into 
ttheir  own  country.  Their  whole  equipage  consisted  of  a 
|?ag  of  oatmeal,  which,  as  a  supply  in  case  of  necessity, 
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CHAP,    each  soldier  carried  behind  him ;  together  with  a  light 
'      plate  of  iron,  on  which  he  instantly  baked  the  meal  into  A 


1387.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  open  fields.  But  his  chief  subsistence  was  the 
cattle  which  he  seized ;  and  his  cookery  was  as  expedi* 
tious  as  all  his  other  operations.  After  flajring  the  ani- 
mal, he  fdaced  the  skin,  loose  and  hanging  in  the  form  of 
a  bag,  upon  some  stakes ;  he  poured  water  into  it,  kindled 
a  fire  below,  and  thus  made  it  serve  as  a  caldron  for  the 
boiling  of  his  victuals.* 

The  chief  diflkulty  which  Edward  met  with,  after 
composing  some  dangerous  frays  which  broke  out  between 
his  foreign  forces  and  the  English,^  was  to  come  up  with 
an  army  so  rapid  in  its  marches,  and  so  little  incumbered  ia 
its  motions.  Though  the  flame  and  smoke  of  burning  villa* 
ges  directed  him  sufficiently  to  the  place  of  their  encampment^ 
he  found,  upon  hurrying  thither,  that  they  had  already 
dislodged ;  and  he  soon  discovered,  by  new  marks  of  de- 
vastation, that  they  had  removed  to  some  distant  qu^er. 
After  harassing  his  army  during  some  time  in  this  fruit- 
less chase,  he  advanced  northwards,  and  crossed  the  Tyne, 
^ith  a  resolution  of  awaiting  them  on  their  return  home* 
wards,  and  taking  vengeance  for  all  their  depredations/ 
But  that  whole  country  was  already  so  much  wasted  \>J 
their  frequent  incursions,  that  it  could  not  afford  sub- 
sistence to  his  army ;  and  he  was  obliged  again  to  return 
southwards,  and  change  his  plan  of  operations.  He  had 
now  lost  all  track  of  the  enemy ;  and  though  he  promised 
the  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  any  one  who 
should  bring  an  account  of  their  motions,  he  renutiaed 
unactive  some  days,  before  he  received  any  intelligence  of 
them.^  He  found  at  last,  that  they  had  fixed  their  camp 
on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Ware,  as  if  they  intended  to 
await  a  battle ;  but  their  prudent  leaders  had  chosen  the 
ground  with  such  judgment,  that  the  English,  on  their 
approach,  saw  it  impracticable,  without  temerity,  to  cross 
the  river  in  their  front,  and  attack  them  in  dieir  presmt 
situation.  Edward,  impatient  for  revenge  .and  glory> 
here  sent  them  a  defiance,  and  challenged  them,  if  they 
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dared,  to  meet  him  in  an  equal  field,  and  try  the  forlune    CHAF. 
of  arms.     The  bold  spirit  of  Douglas  could  ill  brook  thia  ^_^|Il 
bravado,  and  he  advised  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge  $      |g^ 
but  he  was  overruled  by  Murray,  who  replied  to  Edward, 
that  he  never  took  the  council  of  an  enemy  in  any  of  his 
operations.     The  king,  therefore,  kept  still  his  .position 
opposite  to  the  Scots;  sind  daily  expected,  that  necessity 
would  oblige  them  to  change  their  quarters,  and  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  overwhelming  them  with  superior  foarces. 
After  a  few  days,  they  suddenly  decamped,  and  marched 
farther  up  the  river ;  but  still  posted  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  if  the 
enemy  should  venture  to  attack  them.^     Edward  insisted, 
that  all  has^ards  should  be  run,  rather  than  allow  these 
ravagers  to  escape  with  impunity ;  but  Mortimer's  autho- 
rity prevented  the  attack,  and  opposed  itaelf  to  the  valour 
of  the  young  monarch.     While  the  armies  lay  in  this  po- 
sition, an  incident  happened  w^hich  had  well  uigh  proved 
fatal  to  the  English.     Douglas  having  gotten  the  word, 
and  surveyed  exactly  the  situation  of  the   English  camp, 
entered  it  secretly  in  the  night  time,  with  a  body  of  two 
hundred  determined  soldiers,  and  advanced  to  the  royal 
tent,  with  a  view  of  killing  or  carrying  off  the  king  in  the 
midst  of  his  army.     But  some  of  Edward's  attendants, 
awaking  in  that  critical  moment,  made   resistance ;    his 
chaplain   and  chamberlain   sacrificed  their  lives  for   his 
safety ;  the  king  himself,  after  making  a  valorous  defence, 
escaped  in  the  dark :   And  Douglas,  having  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  followers,  was  glad  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 
with  the  remainder.*^     Soon  after,  the  Scottish  army  de- 
camped without  noise  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  having 
thus  gotten  the  start  of  the  English,  arrived  without  far- 
ther loss  in  their  own  coimtry.     Edward,  on  entering  the 
place  of  the  Scottish  encampment,  found  only  six  English- 
men, whom  the  enemy,  after  breaking  their  le^,  had  tied 
to  treesi,  in  order  to  prevent  their  carrying  any  intelligence 
to  their  countrymen.^ 

The  king  was  highly  incensed  at  the  disappointment 
which  he  had  met  with  in  his  first  enterprise,  and  at  the 
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CHAP«  head  of  so  gallant  an  army.  The  symptoms  which  he  had 
^^^;^  discovered  of  bravery  and  spirit  gave  extreme  satisfaction, 
1327.  ^"^  were  regarded  as  sure  prognostics  of  an  illustrious 
reign :  But  the  general  displeasure  fell  violendy  on  Mor- 
timer, who  was  already  the  object  of  public  odium :  And 
every  measure  which  he  pursued,  tended  to  aggravate,  be- 
yond all  bounds,  the  hatred  of  the  nation  both  against 
him  and  queen  Isabella* 

When  the  council  of  regency  was  formed,  Mortimeri 
though  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  had  taken  no  care 
to  ensure  a  place  in  it ;  but  this  semblance  of  moderation 
was  only  a  cover  to  the  most  iniquitous  and  most  ambi- 
tious projects.  He  rendered  that  council  entirely  useless 
by  usurping  to  himself  the  whole  sovereign  authority;  he 
settled  on  the  queen  dowager  the  greater  part  of  the  royal 
revenues ;  fie  never  consulted  either  the  princes  of  the 
blood  or  the  nobility  in  aAy  public  measure;  the  king 
himself  was  so  besieged  by  his  creatures,,  that  no  access 
could  be  procured  to  him ;  and  all  the  envy  which  had 
attended  Gavaston  and  Spenser  fell  much  more  deservedly 
on  the  new  favourite. 
y$s.  Mortimer,   sensible  of  the  growing  hatred  of  the 

people,  thought  it  requisite  on  any  terms  to  secure  peace 
abroad;  and  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Robert 
Bruce  for  that  purpose*.  As  the  claim  of  superiority  in 
England,  more  than  any  other  cause,  had  tended  to  inflame 
the  animosities  between  the  two  nations,  Mortimer,  be- 
sides stipulating  a  marriage  between  Jane,  sister  of  Ed- 
ward, and  David,  the  son  and  heir  of  Robert,  consented 
to  resi^  absolutely  this  claim,  to  give  up  all  the  homages 
done  by  the  Scottish  parliament  and  nobility,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge Robert  as  independent  sovereign  of  Scotland/ 
In  return  for  these  advantages,  Robert  stipulated  the  pay- 
ment of  30,000  marks  to  England*  This  treaty  was 
ratified  by  parliament  ;^  but  was  i^evertheless  the  source 
of  great  discontent  among  the  people,  who,  having  entered 
?sealously  into  the  pi-etensions  of  Edward  I*  and  deeming 
themselves  disgraced  by  the  successful  resistance  made  by 
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SO  inferior  a  nation,  were  disappointed,  by  this  treaty,  in    CHAP, 
all  future  hopes  both  of  conquest  and  of  vengeance.  ^^* 

•  The  princes  of  the  blood,  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Lan-  \^^ 
caster,  were  much  united  in  their  councils ;  and  Mortimer 
entertained  great  suspicions  of  their  designs  against  him. 
In  summoning  them  to  parliament,  he  strictly  prohibited 
them,  in  the  king's  name,  from  coming  attended  by  an 
armed  force,  an  illegal  but  usual  practice  in  that  age. 
The  three  earls,  as  they  approached  to  Salisbury,  the  place  ^ 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  found,  that 
though  they  themselves,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  com- 
mand, had  brought  only  their  usual  retinue  with  them, 
Mortimer  and  his  party  were  attended  by  all  their  fol- 
lowers in  arms ;  and  they  began  with  some  reason  to  ap- 
prehend a  dangerous  design  against  their  persons.  They 
retreated,  assembled  their  retainers,  and  were  returning 
with  an  army  to  take  vengeance  on  Mortimer ;  when  the 
weakness  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  who  deserted  the  common 
cause,  obliged  Lancaster  also  to  make  his  submissions.^ 
The  quarrel,  by  the  interposition  of  the  prelates,  seemed 
for  the  present  to  be  appeased. 

But  Mortimer,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  princes,  de^      tm% 
termined  to  have  a  victim;  and  the  simplicity,  with  the 
good  intentions  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  afforded  him  soon 
after  an  opportunity  of  practising  upon  him.      By  himself 
and  his  emissaries  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  that  prince 
that  his  brother  king  Edward  was  still  alive,  and  detained 
in  some  secret  prison  in  England.     The  earl,  whose  re- 
morses forvthe  part  which  he  had  acted  against  the  late 
king,  probably  inclined  him  to  give  credit  to  this  intelli- 
gence, entered  into  a  design  of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  of 
reinstating  him  on  the  throne,  and  of  making  thereby  some 
atonement  for  the  injuries  which  he  himself  had  unwarily 
done  him.**     After  this  harmless  contrivance  had  been  al-      i33p. 
lowed  to  proceed  a  certain  length,  the  earl  was  seized  by 
Mortimer,  was  accused  before  the  parliament,  and  con- 
demned by  those  slavish  though  turbulent  barons,  to  lose   ^ 
his  life  and  fortune.     The  queen  and  Mortimer,  appre*  Execution 
bensive  of  young  Edward's  lenity  towards  his  uncle,  hur-  oJkoi?*^* 
lied  on  the  execution,  and  the  prisoner  was  beheaded  next 
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CHAP,    day :  But  so  general  was  the  afTection  borne  him,  and  tuch 
^^'      pity  prevailed  for  his  unhappy  fate,  that  though  peers  had 
been  easily  found  to  condemn  him,  it  was  evening^ before 
his   enemies   could  find  an  executioner  to  perform  the 
office.^ 

The  earl  of  Lancaster,  on  pretence  of  his  having  as* 
sented  to  this  conspiracy,,  was  soon  after  thrown  into  pri- 
son :  Many  of  the  prelates  and  nobility  were  pn>secuted: 
Mortimer  employed  this  engine  to  crush  all  his  enemies, 
and  to  enrich  himself  and  his  family  by  the  forfeitures. 
The  estate  of  the  earl  of  Kent  was  seized  for  his  younger 
son  Geoffrey :  The  immense  fortunes  of  the  Spensers  and 
their  adherents  were  mostly  converted  to  his  own  use: 
He  affected  a  state  and  dignity  equal  or  superior  to  the 
royal :  His  power  became  formidable  to  every  one :  His 
illegal  practices  were  daily  complained  of;  And  all  parties, 
forgetting  past  animosities,  conspired  in  their  hatred  of 
Mortimer. 

It  was  impossible  that  these  abuses  could  long  escape 
the  observation  of  a  prince  endowed  with  so  much  spirit 
and  judgment  as  young  Edward,  who  being  now  in  bis 
eighteenth  year,  and  feeling  himself  capable  of  governing, 
repined  at  being  held  in  fetters  by  this  insolent  minister; 
But  so  much  was  he  surrounded  by  the  emissaries  of 
Mortimer,  that  it  behoved  him  to  conduct  the  project  for 
subverting  him  with  the  same  secrecy  and  precaution  as  if 
he  had  been  forming  a  conspiracy  against  his  sovereign. 
He  communicated  his  intentions  to  lord  Mountacute,  wh» 
engaged  the  lords  Molina  and  Clifford,  sir  John  Nevil  of 
Hornby,  sir  Edward  Bohun,  Uffbrd,  and  others,  to  enter 
into  their  views ;  and  the  castle  of  Nottingham  was  chosen 
for  the  scene  of  the  enterprise.  The  queen  dowager  and 
Mortimer  lodged  in  that  fortress  :  The  king  also  was  ad- 
mitted, though  with  a  few  only  of  his  attendants  :  And  aft 
the  castle  was  strictly  guarded,  the  gates  locked  every 
evening,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the  queen,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  communicate  the  design  to  sir  William  Eland 
the  governor,  who  zealously  took  part  in  it.  By  his 
direction  the  king's  associates  were  admitted  through  t 
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subterrsmecms  passage,  which  had  formerly  been  contrived    chap, 
for  a  secret  outlet  from  the  castle,  but  was  now  buried  in      ^^* 
rubbish;  and  Mortimer,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to      j^^ 
make  resistance,  was  suddenly  seized  in  an  apartment  ad« 
joining  to  the  queen's.^     A  parliament  was  immediately 
summoned  for  his  condemnation.    He  was  accused  before 
that  assembly  of  having  usurped  regal  power  from  the 
council  of  regency  appointed  by  parliament;  of  having 
procured  the  death  of  the  late  king;  of  having  deceived 
the  earl  of  Kent  into  a  conspiracy  to  restore  that  prii\ce ; 
of  having  solicited  and  obtained  exorbitant  grants  of  the 
royal  demesnes ;  of  having  dissipated  the  public  treasure ; 
of  secreting  20,000  marks  of  the  money  paid  by  the  king 
of  Scodand;   and  of  other   crimes  and   misdemeanors.' 
The  parliament  condemned  him,  from  the  supposed  noto- 
riety of  the  facts,  without  trial  or'  hearing  his  answer,  or 
examining  a  witness ;  and  he  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  Execution 
die  Elmes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.     It  is  re-  ^^5^°*^*' 
markable  that  this  sentence  was,  near  twenty  years  after,  29th  Nor. 
reversed  by  parliament,  in  favour  of  Mortimer's  son ;  and 
the  reason  assigned  was  the  illegal  manner  of  proceeding."* 
The  principles  of  law  and  justice  were  established  in  Eng- 
land, not  in.  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  any  iniquitous 
sentence  against  a  person  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party ; 
but  suflicient,  on  the  return  of  his  credit  or  that  of  his 
friends,  to  serve  as  a  reason  or  pretence  for  its  reversal. 

Justice  was  also  executed,  by  a  sentence  of  the  house  .^ssi. 
©f  peers,  on  some  of  the  inferior  criminals,  particularly  on 
Simon  de  Bereford :  But  the  barons  in  that  act  of  juris- 
diction entered  a  protest,  that  though  they  had  tried  Bere- 
ford, who  was  none  of  their  peers,  they  should  not  for  the 
future  be  obliged  to  receive  any  such  indictment.  The 
queen  was  confined  to  her  own  house  at  Risings  near 
London:  Her  revenue  was  reduced  to  4000  pounds  a 
year  :**  And  though  the  king,  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  paid  her  a  decent  visit  once  or  twice  a  year,  she  never 
was  able  to  reinstate  herself  in  any  credit  or  authority. 

Edward  having  now  taken  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands,  applied  himself  with  industry  and  judg- 
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CHAP,  ment  to  redress  all  those  grievances  which  had  proceeded 
^^'  either  from  want  of  authority  in  the  crown,  or  from  the 
late  abuses  of  it.  He  issued  writs  to  the  judges,  enjoin- 
ing them  to  administer  justice,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  arbitrary  otders  from  the  ministers :  And  as  the  rob- 
bers, thieves,  murderers,  and  criminals  of  all  kinds,  had 
during  the  course  of  public  convulsions,  multiplied  to  an 
enormous  degree,  and  were  openly  protected  by  the  great 
barons,  who  made  use  of  them  against  their  enemies,  the 
king,  after  exacting  from  the  peers  a  solemn  promise  in 
parliament  that  they  would  break  off  all  connexions  with 
such  malefactors,**  set  himself  in  earnest  to  remedy  the 
eviL  Many  of  these  gangs  had  become  so  numerous  as 
to  require  his  own  presence  to  disperse  th^m;  slnd  he  ex- 
erted both  courage  and  industry  in  executing  this  salutary 
office.  The  ministers  of  justice,  from  his  example,  em- 
ployed the  utmost  diligence  in  discovering,  pursuing,  and 
punishing  the  criminals ;  and  this  disorder  was  by  degrees 
corrected,  at  least  palliated ;  the  utmost  that  could  be  ex- 
pected with  regard  to  a  disease  hitherto  inherent  in  the 
constitution. 
State  of  In  proportion  as  the  government  acquired  authority  at 

Scotland,  home,  it  became  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  nations; 
and  the  ambitious  spirit  of  Edward  sought,  and  soon  found 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  itself.  The  wise  and  valiant 
Robert  Bruce,  who  had  recovered  by  arms  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  and  had  fixed  it  by  the  last  treaty  of 
peace  with  England,  soon  after  died,  and  left  David  his 
son,  a  minor,  under  the  guardianship  of  Randolf  earl  of 
Murray,  the  companion  of  all  his  victories.  It  had  been 
stipulated  in  this  treaty,  that  both  the  Scottish  nobility, 
who  before  the  commencement  of  the  wars  enjoyed  lands 
in  England,  and  the  English  who  inherited  estates  in  Scot- 
land, should  be  restored  to  their  respective  possessions :' 
But  though  this  article  had  been  executed  pretty  regulariy 
on  the  part  of  Edward,  Robert,  who  observed  that  the  es- 
tates claimed  by  Englishmen  were  much  more  numerous 
and  valuable  than  the  others,  either  thought  it  dangerous 
to  admit  so  many  secret  enemies  into  the  kingdom,  dr 
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Cbimd  it  difficult  to  wrest  from  his  own  followers  the  posses-  CHAP, 
sions  bestowed  on  them  as  the  reward  of  former  services : 
And  he  had  protracted  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  1331 
stipulation.  The  English  nobles^  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  began  to  think  of  a  remedy ;  and  as  their  in- 
fluence was  great  in  the  north,  their  enmity  alone,  even 
though  unsupported  by  the  king  of  England,  became  dan- 
gerous to  the  minor  prince,  who  succeeded  to  the  Scottish 
throne* 

Edward  Baliol,  son  of  that  John  who  was  crowned  1332. 
king  of  Scotland,  had  been  detained  sometime  a  prisoner 
in  England  aftei;  his  father  was  released;  but  having  also 
obtained  his  liberty,  he  went  over  ,to  France,  and  resided 
in  Normandy,  on  his  patrimonial  estate  in  that  country, 
without  any  thoughts  of  reviving  the  claims  of  his  family 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  His  pretensions,  however 
plausible,  had  been  so  strenuously  abjured  by  the  Scots, 
and  rejected  by  the  English,  that  he  was  universally  re- 
garded as  a  private  person ;  and  he  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  on  account  of  some  private  offence  of  which  he  was 
accused.  Lord  Beaumont,  a  great  English  baron,  who, 
in  the  right  of  his  wife,  claimed  the  earldom  of  Buchan  in 
Scotland,^  found  him  in  this  situation,  and  deeming  him 
a  proper  instrument  for  his  purpose,  made  such  inteirest 
with  the  king  of  France,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences, that  he  recovered  him  his  liberty,  and  brought 
him  i)ver  with  him  to  England. 

The  injured  nobles,  possessed  of  such  a  head,  began 
to  think  of  vindicating  their  rights  by  force  of  arms  ;  and 
they  applied  to  Edward  for  his  concurrence  and  assist- 
ance. But  there  were  several  reasons  which  deterred 
the  king  from  openly  avowing  their  enterprise.  In  his 
treaty  with  Scotland  he  had  entered  into  a  bond  of  20,000 
pounds,  payable  to  the  pope,  if  within  four  years  he  vio- 
lated the  peace ;  and  as  the  term  was  not  yet  elapsed,  he 
dreaded  the  exacting  of  that  penalty  by  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, who  possessed  so  many  means  of  forcing  princes  to 
make  payment.  He  was  also  afraid  that  violence  and  in- 
justice weul4  every  where  be  imputed  to  him,  if  he  at- 
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GHAP«  tacked  with  superior  force  a  minor  kiog^aiid  a  brother-iii« 
^^  ^  law,  whose  independent  title  had  so  lately  been  acknow- 
ledged by  a  solemn  treaty.  And  as  the  regent  of  Scotland, 
on  every  demand  which  had  been  made  of  restitution  to 
the  English  barons,  had  always  confessed  the  justice  of 
their  claim,  and  had  only  given  an  evasive  answer, 
grounded  on  plausible  pretences,  Edward  resolved  not 
to  proceed  by  open  violence,  but  to  employ  like,  artifices 
against  him.  He  secretly  encouraged  Baliol  in  hia  enter-f 
prise ;  coimived  at  his  assembling  forces  in  the  north,  and 
gave  countenance  to  the  nobles  who  were  disposed  to  joiit 
the  attempt.  A  force  of  near  2500  men  was  enlisted  un- 
der Baliol,  by  Umfreville  earl  of  Angus,  the  lords  fieau- 
mont,  Ferrars,  Fitz-warin,  Wake,  Stafford,  Talbot,  and 
Moubray.  As  these  adventurers  apprehended  that  the 
frontiers  would  be  strongly  armed  and  guarded,  they  re- 
solved to  make  their  attack  by  sea ;  and  having  embarked 
at  Ravenspur,  they  reached  in  a  few  days  the  coast  of 
Fife. 

Scotland  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  different  situa- 
tion from  that  in  whi$:h  it  had  appeared  under  the  victo- 
rious Robert.  Besides  the  loss  of  Uiat  great  monarchi  wboae 
genius  and  authority  preserved  entire  the  whole  politi- 
cal fabric,  and  maintained  an  union  among  the  imruly 
barons,  lord  Douglas,  impatient  of  rest,  had  gone  ov&t 
to  Spain  in  a  crusade  against  the  Moors,  and  had  there 
perished  in  battle  '/  The  earl  of  Murray,  who  had  long 
been  declining  through  age  and  infirmities,  had  latety  died, 
and  had  been  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  Donald  earl  ai 
Marre,  a  man  of  much  inferior  talents  ;  The  military  spirit 
of  the  Scots,  though  still  unbroken,  was  left  without  a 
proper  guidance  and  direction  :  And  a  minor  king  seemed 
ill  qualified  to  defend  an  inheritance,  which  it  had  required 
all  the  consummate  valour  and  abilities  of  his  father  to 
acquire  and  maintain.  But  as  the  Scots  were  apprised  of 
the  intended  invasion,  great  numbers,  on  the  appearmce 
of  the  English  fleet,  immediately  ran  to  the  shore,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  landing  pf  the  enemy.  Bsdiol  had  valour 
and  activity,  and  he  drove  back  the  Scots  with  con^der* 
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able  loss/  He  inarched  westward  into  the  heart  of  the  CHAB. 
country,  flattering  himself  that  the  ancient  partisans  of  his  ^^^^^J^^ 
family  would  declare  for  him.  But  the  fierce  animosities  133^^ 
which  had  been  kindled  between  the  two  nations,  inspiring 
the  Scots  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  a  prince  suppert- 
ed  by  the  English,  he  was  regarded  as  a  common  enemy ; 
and  the  regent  found  no  difficulty  in  assembling  a  great 
army  to  oppose  him.  It  is  pretended  that  Marre  had  no 
less  than  40,000  men  under  his  banners ;  but  the  same 
hurry  and  impatience  that  made  him  collect  a  force,  which 
from  its  greatness  was  so  disproportioned  to  the  occasion, 
rendered  all  his  motions  unskilful  and  imprudent*  The 
river  Erne  ran  between  the  two  armies  ;  and  the  Scots^ 
confiding  in  that  security,  as  well  as  in  their  great  superi- 
ority of  numbers,  kept  no  order  in  their  encampment*  Baliol 
passed  the  river  in  the  night-^time  ;  attacked  the  unguarded  11th  Aiif. 
and  undisciplined  Scots ;  threw  them  into  confusion,  which 
was  increased  by  the  darkness,  and  by  their  very  numbers 
to  which  they  trusted ;  and  he  beat  them  o£F  the  field  with 
great  slaughter/  But  in  the  morning,  when  the  Scots 
were  at  some  distance,  they  were  ashamed  of  having  yield- 
ed the  victory  to  so  weak  a  foe,  and  they  hurried  back  to 
recover  the  honour  of  the  day.  Their  eager  passions  ur- 
ged them  precipitately  to  battle,  without  regard  to  some 
broken  ground  which  lay  between  them  and  the  enemy,  and 
which  disordered  and  confounded  their  ranks*  Baliol 
seized  the  favourable  opportunity,  advanced  his  troops 
upon  them,  prevented  them  from  rallying,  and  anew  chas- 
ed them  oif  the  field  with  redoubled  slaughter*  ^  There 
fell  above  12,000  Scots  in  this  action;  and  among  these 
the  flower  of  the  nobility ;  the  regent  himself,  the  earl  of 
Carrie,  a  natural  son  of  their  late  king,  the  earls  of  A  thole 
and  Monteith,  lord  Hay  of  Errol,  constable,  and. the 
lords  Keith  and  Lindsey.  The  loss  of  the  English 
scarcely  exceeded  thirty  men;  a  strong  proof,  among 
many  others,  of  the  miserable  state  of  military  discipline 
in  those  ages*^ 

Baliol  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  Perth; 
J>ut  still  was  not  able  to  bring  over  any  of  the  Scots  to  his 
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CHAP,    party;     Patric  Dunbar  eaii  of  March,  and  sir  Archibald 
^?^^^^  Douglas  brother  to  the  lord  of  that  name,  appeared  at  the 
X33«.      head  of  the  Scottish  armies,  which  amounted  still  to  near 
40,000  men ;  and  they  purposed  to  reduce  Baliol  and  the 
English  by  famine.      They  blockaded  Perth   by    land; 
they  collected  some  vessels  with  which  they  invested  it  by 
water:     But   BalioPs   ships    attacking  the  Scottish   fleet 
gained  a  complete  victory ;  and  opened  the  communication 
bet^veen  Perth  and  the  sea,'*'     The  Scottish  armies  were 
then  obliged  to  disband  for  want  of  pay  and  subsistence : 
The  nation  was,  in  effect,  subdued  by  a  handful  of  men : 
Each    nobleman    who    found    himself   most    exposed    to 
danger,    successively  submitted  to  Baliol :    That  prince 
7\k  Sept    was  crowned  at  Scone  :   David,  his  competitor,  was  sent 
over  to  France  with  his  betrothed  wife,  Jane,  sister  to 
Edward :   And  the  heads  of  his  party  sued  to  Baliol  for 
a  truce,  which  he  granted  them,  in  order  to  assemble  a 
parliament  in  tranquillity,  and  have  his  title  recognised 
by  the  whole  Scottish  nation* 
1339,  But  Baliol'S  imprudence,  or  his  necessities,  making 

him  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  his. English  followers,  he 
was  notwithstanding  the  truce^  attacked  on  a  sudden  near 
Annan,  by  sir  Archibald  Douglas,  and  other  chieftains  of 
that  party ;  he  was  routed ;  his  brother  John  Baliol  was 
slain ;  he  himself  was  chased  into  England  in  a  miserable 
condition ;  and  thus  lost  his  kingdom  by  a  revolution  as 
sudden  as  that  by  which  he  had  acquired  it. 

While  Baliol  enjoyed  his  short-lived  and  precarious 
royalty,  he  had  been  sensible,  that,  without  the  protection 
of  England,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain 
possession  of  the  throne ;  and  he  had  secretly  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Edward,  offering  to  acknowledge  his  superiority, 
to  renew,  the  homage  for  his  crown,  and  to  espouse  the 
princess  Jane,  if  the  pope's  consent  could  be  obtained  for 
dissolving  her  former  marriage,  which  was  not  yet  con- 
War -with  summated.  Edward,  ambitious  of  recovering  that  im- 
»SfoflwMi.  portant  cpncession,  made  by  Mortimer  during  his  minority, 
threw  oflF  all  scruples,  and  willingly  accepted  the  offer; 
but  as  the  dethroning  of  Baliol  had  rendered  this  stipula* 
tion  of  no  effect,  the  king  prepared  to  reinstate  him  ia 
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possession  of  the  crown;   an  enterprise  which  appeared    CHAP, 
from  late  experience  so  easy  and  so  little  hazardous^     As  vJ-v-^^ 
he    possessed  many  popular  arts^  he  consulted  his  par*      i$^ 
liament  on  the  occasion;  but  that  assembly,  finding  the    ^ 
resolution  already  taken,  declined  giving  any  opinion,  and 
only  gfranted  him,  in  order  to  support  the  enterprise,   an 
aid  of  a  fifteenth  from  the  personal  estates  of  the  nobility 
and   gentry,  and  a  tenth  of  the  moveables  of  boroughs. 
And  they  added  a  petition,  that  the  king  would  thence- 
forth live  on  his  own  revenue,  without  grieving  his  subjects 
by  illegal  taxes,    or  by  the  outrageous  seizure  of  their 
goods  in  the  shape  of  purveyance.* 

As  the  Scots  expected  that  the  chief  brunt  of  the  waf 
would  fall  upon  Berwic,  Douglas  the  regent  threw  a  strong 
garrison  into  that  place,  under  the  command  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Keith,  and  he  himself  assembled  a  great  army  on  the 
frontiers,  ready  to  penetrate  into  England,  as  soon  aA 
Edward  should  have  invested  that  place.  The  English 
army  was  less  numerous,  but  better  supplied  with  arm» 
and  provisions,  and  retained  in  stricter  discipline;  and 
the  king,  notwithstanding  the  valiant  defence  made  by 
Keith,  had,  in  two  months,  reduced  the  garrison  to  extre* 
mities,  and  had  obliged  them  to  capitulate :  They  engaged 
to  surrender,  if  they  were  not  relieved  within  a  few  day* 
by  their  countrymen.^  This  intelligence  being  conveyed 
to  the  Scottish  army,  which  was  preparing  to  invade 
Northumberland,  changed  their  plan  of  operations,  and 
engaged  them  to  advance  towards  Berwic,  and  attempt 
the  relief  of  that  important  fortress.  Douglas,  who  had 
ever  purposed  to  decline  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  was 
sensible  of  the  enemy's  superiority,  and  who  intended  to 
have  drawn  out  the  war  by  small  skirmishes,  and  by 
mutually  ravaging  each  other's  country,  was  forced,  by 
the  impatience  of  his  troops,  to  put  the  fate  of  the  king* 
dom  upon  the  event  of  one  day.  He  attacked  the  English  igft&  Jii^ 
at  Halidown  hill,  a  little  north  of  Berwic ;  and,  though  his  . 

heavy  armed  cavalry  dismounted,  in  order  to  render  th€ 
action  more  steady  and  desperate,  they  were  received  witii 
Buch  valour  by  Edward,  and  were  so  galled  by  the  English 
archers,  that  they  were  soon  thrown  into  disorder,  and, 
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CHAP,   on  the  fall  of  Douglas  their  general,  were  totally  routed. 
4^^^,„^^  Vhe  whole  army  fled  in  confusion,  an4  the  En^ish,  but 

1333.  niuch  more  the  Irish,  gave  little  quarter  in  the  pursuit: 
All  the  nobles  of  chief  distinction  were  either  slain  or 
taken  prisoners :  Near  thirty  thousand  of  the  Scots  fell  in 
the  action :  While  the  loss  of  the  English  amounted  only 
io  one  knight,  one  esquire,  and  thirteen  private  aoldiers : 
An  inequality  almost  incredible.' 

ArrzR  this  fatal  blow,  the  Scottish  nobles  had  no  other 
resource  than  instant  submission  f  and  Edward,  leaviag 
a  considerable  body  with  Baliol  to  complete  the  conquer 
of  the  kingdom,  returned  with  the  remainder  of  his  army 
to  England.  Baliol  was  acknowledged  king  by  a  par- 
liament assembled  at  Edinburgh;^  the  superiority  of 
England  was  again  recognised;  many  of  the  Scottish 
l^obility  sw<n*e  fealty  to  Edward ;  and  to  complete  the 
misfortunes  of  that  nation,  Baliol  ceded  Berwic,  Dunbar, 
{loxborough,  Edinburgh,  and  all  the  south-east  counties 
of  Scotland,  which  were  declared  to  be  for  ever  annexed 
to  the  English  monarchy.^ 

1334.  '  If  Baliol,  on  his  first  appearance,  was  dreaded  by  the 
Scots,  as  an  instrument  employed  by  England  for  the 
subjection  of' the  kingdons,  this  deed  confirmed  all  their 
suspicions,  and  rendered  him  the  object  of  universal  hatred. 
Whatever  submissions  they  might  be  obliged  to  make, 
they  considered  him,  not  as  their  prince,  but  as  the  dele- 
gate and  confederate  of  their  determined  enemy.  And 
neither  the  manners  of  the  age,  nor  the  state  of  Edward's 
revenue^  permitting  him  to  maintain  a  standing  army  in 
Scotland,  the  English  forces  were  no  sooner  withdrawn, 
than  the  Scots  revolted  from  Baliol,  and  returned  to  their 
former  allegiance  Under  Bruce.  Sir  Andrew  Murray, 
Uppointed  regent  by  the  party  of  this  latter  prince,  em- 
ployed with  success  his  valour  and  activity  in  many  small 

.  but  decisive  actions  against  Baliol ;  and  in  a  short  time 
had  almost  wholly  expelled  him  the  kingdom*  Edward 
was  obliged  again  to  assemble  an  army,  and  to  march  into 

1335.  Scotland :  The  Scots,  taught  by  experience,  withdrew  into 
their  hills  and  fastnesses :  fie  destroyed  the  houses  and 
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ravaged  the  estates  of  those  whom  he  called  rebels :  But    €HAP. 
this  confirmed  them  still  farther  in  their  obstinate  anti-  ,J[Xl. 
pathy  to  England  and  to  Baliol;  and  being  now  rendered      4331; 
desperate,*  they  were  ready  to  take  advantage,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  of  the  retreat  of  their  enemy,  and  they  soon 
reconquered  their  country  from  the  English.      Edward 
made  ane^  his  appearance  in  Scotland  with  like  success : 
He  found  every  thing  hostile  in  the  kingdom,  except  the      iSM. 
spot  on  which  he  was  encamped :   And  though  he  marched 
uncontrolled  over  the  low  countries,  the  nation  itself  was 
farther  than  ever  from  being  broken  and  subdued.     Ber 
sides  being  supported  by  their  pride  and  anger,  passions 
difficult  to  tame,  they  were  encouraged,  amidst  all  their 
calamities,  by  daily  promises  of  relief  from  France ;  and 
as  a  war  was  now  likely  to  break  out  between  that  king- 
dom  and  England,  they  had  reason  to  expect,  from  thin 
incident,  a  great  diversion  of  that  force  which  had  so 
long  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  them* 

.     We  now  come  to  a  transaction,  on  which  depended    .  1337. 
the  most  memorable  events,  not  only  of  this  long  and  cidm 'to 
active  reign,  but  of  the  whole  English  and  French  history,  the  crowa 
during  more  than  a  century;  and  it  will  therefore  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  springs  and 
causes  of  it. 

It  has  long  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  crown 
of  France  could  never  descend  to  a  female ;  and,  in  order 
to  give  more  authority  to  this  maxim,  and  assign  it  a  de-' 
terminate  origin,  it  had  been  usual  to  derive  it  from 
a  clause  in  the  Salian  Code,  the  law  of  an  ancient  tribe 
among  the  Franks;  though  that  clause,  when  strictly 
examined,  carries  only  the  appearance  of  favouring  this 
principle,  and  does  not  really,  by  the  confession  of  the 
best  antiquaries,  bear  the  sense  commonly  imposed  upon 
it.  But  though  positive  law  seems  wanting  among  the 
French  for  the  exclusion  of  females,  the  practice  Ifiad 
taken  place ;  and  the  rule  was  established  beyond  contro- 
versy on  some  ancient,  as  well  as  some  modern  precedents. 
During  the  first  race  of  the  monarchy,  the  Franks  were 
so  rude  and  barbarous  a  people,  that  they  ,were  incapable 
of  submitting  to  a  female  reign ;  and  in  that  period  of 
-their  history  there  were  frequent  instances  of  kings  ad- 
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CHAP,  vanced  to  royalty  in  prejudice  of  females,  who  were 
^^^'  related  to  the  crown  by  nearer  degrees  of  consanguinity. 
tS37  These  precedents,  joined  to  like  causes,  had  also  estab* 
lished  the  male  succession  in  the  second  race;  and 
though  the  instances  were  neither  so  frequent  nor  so 
certain  during  that  period,  the  principle  of  excluding  the 
female  line  seems  still  to  have  prevailed,  and  to  have 
directed  the  conduct  of  the  nation.  During  the  third 
race,  the  crown  had  descended  from  father  to  son  for 
eleven  generations,  from  Hugh  Capet  to  Lewis  Huting^ 
and  thus,  in  fact,  during  the  course  of  nine  hundred  years, 
the  French  monarchy  had  always  been  governed  by  males^ 
and  no  female,  and  none  who  founded  his  title  on  a  fe- 
male, had  ever  mounted  the  throne.  Philip  ,the  Fair, 
father  of  Lewis  Hutin,  left  three  sons,  this  Lewis,  Philip 
the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair,  and  one  daughter, 
Isabella  queen  of  England.  Lewis  Hutin,  the  eldest,  left 
at  his  death  one  daughter,  by  Margaret  sister  to  Eudes 
duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  as  his  queen  was  then  pregnant, 
Philip  his  younger  brother  was  appointed  regent,  till  it 
should  appear  whether  the  child  proved  a  son  or  a 
daughter.  The  queen  bore  a  male,  who  lived  only  a  few 
days.  Philip  was  proclaimed  king :  And  as  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  made  some  opposition,  and  asserted  the  righu 
of  his  niece,  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  by  a  solemn  and 
deliberate  decree,  gave  her  an  exclusion,  and  declared  all 
females  for  ever  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of 
France.  Philip  died  after  a  short  reign,  leaving  three 
daughters ;  and  his  brother  Charles,  without  dispute,  or 
controversy,  then  succeeded  to  the  crown.  The  reign  of 
Charles  was  also  short :  He  left  one  daughter ;  but  as  his 
queen  was  pregnant,  the  next  male  heir  was  appointed 
regent,  with  a  declared  right  of  succession,  if  the  issue 
should  prove  female.  This  prince  was  Philip  de  Valois, 
cousin-german  to  the  deceased  king;  being  the  son  of 
Charles  de  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair.  The  queen 
of  France  was  delivered  of  a  daughter:  The  regency 
ended  ;  and  Philip  de  Valois  was  unanimously  placed  on 
the  throne  of  France. 

The  king  of  England,  who  was  at  that  time  a  youth 
of  fifteen  years  of  age,  embraced  a  notion  that  he  was 
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entitled,  in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the  succession  of  the    CHAT*, 
kingdom,  and  that  the  claim  of  the  nephew  was  preferable  * 

to  that  of  the  cousin-german.  There  could  not  well  be  ^,^^ 
imagined  a  notion  weaker  or  worse  grounded*  The  prin- 
ciple of  excluding  females  was  of  old  an  established  opi- 
nion in  France,  and  had  acquired  equal  authority  with 
the  most  express  and  positive  law :  It  was  supported  by 
ancient  precedents  :  It  was  confirmed  by  recent  instances, 
solemnly  and  deliberately  decided :  And  what  placed  it  still 
farther  beyond  controversy,  if  Edward  was  disposed  to 
question  its  validity,  he  thereby  cut  off  his  own  pretensions ; 
since  the  three  last  kings  had  all  left  daughters,  who  were 
still  alive,  and  who  stood  before  him  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession. He  was  therefore  reduced  to  assert,  that,  though 
his  mother  Isabella  was,  on  account  of  her  sex,  incapable 
of  succeeding,  he  himself,  who  inherited  through  her,  was 
liable  to  no  such  objection,  and  might  claim  by  the  right 
of  propinquity.  But,  besides  that  this  pretension  was 
more  favourable  to  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  descended 
from  the  daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin,  it  was  so  contrary  to 
the  established  principles  of  succession  in  every  country 
of  Europe,**  was  so  repugnant  to  the  practice,  both  in  pri- 
vate and  public  inheritances,  that  nobody  in  France 
thought  of  Edward's  claim :  Philip's  title  was  universally 
recognised  :*  And  he  never  imagined  that  he  had  a  com- 
petitor; much  less  so  formidable  a  one  as  the  king  of 
England. 

But  though  the  youthful  and  ambitious  mind  of  Ed- 
ward had  rashly  entertained  this  notion,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  insist  on  his  pretensions,  which  must  have 
immediately  involved  him,  on  very  unequal  terms,  in  a 
dangerous  and  implacable  war  with  so  powerful  a  monarch. 
Philip  was  a  prince  of  mature  years,  of  great  experience, 
and,  at  that  time,  of  an  established  character  both  for  pru- 
dence and  valour ;  and  by  these  circumstances,  as  well  as 
by  the  internal  union  of  his  people,  and  their  acquiescence 
in  his  undoubted  right,  he  possessed  every  advantage 
above  a  raw  youth,  newly  raised,  by  injustice  and  violence, 
to  the  government  of  the'  most  intractable  and  most  tur- 

•  •  •  ■  a  I 
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CHAP,    bulent  subjects  in  Europe.     But  there  immediately  oc- 
curred an  incident  which  required  that  Edward  should 


1337.  .  either  openly  declare  his  pretensions,  or  for  ever  renounce 
and  abjure  them.  He  was  summoned  to  do  homage  for 
Guienne :  Philip  was  preparing  to  compel  him  by  force  of 
arms :  That  country  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  defence : 
And  the  forfeiture  of  so  rich  an  inheritance  was,  by  the 
feudal  law,  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  refusing  or 
declining  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vassal.  Edward  there- 
fore thought  it  prudent  to  submit  to  present  necessity: 
He  went  over  to  Amiens  :  Did  homage  to  Philip  :  And 
as  there  had  arisen  some  controversy  concerning  the  terms 
of  this  submission,  he  afterwards  sent  over  a  formal  deed, 
in  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  liege  homage  to 
France  ;^  which  was  in  effect  ratifying,  and  that  in  the 
strongest  terms,  Philip's  title  to  the  crown  of  that  king- 
dom. His  own  claim  indeed  was  so  unreasonable,  and  so 
thoroughly  disavowed  by  the  whole  French  nation,  that  to 
insist  on  it  was  no  better  than  pretending  to  the  violent 
conquest  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
never  have  farther  thought  of  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
some  incidents  which  excited  an  animosity  between  the 
monarchs. 

Robert  of  Artois  was  descended  from  the  blood  royal 
of  France,  was  a  man  of  great  character  and  authority, 
had  espoused  Philip's  sister,  and,  by  his  birth,  talents,  and 
credit,  was  entitled  to  make  the  highest  figure,  and  fill  the 
most  important  offices,  in  the  monarchy.  This  prince 
had  lost  the  county  of  Artois,  which  he  claimed  as  his 
birthright,  by  a  sentence,  commonly  deemed  iniquitous, 
of  Philip  the  Fair;  and  he  was  seduced  to  attempt  re- 
covering possession  by  an  action  so  unworthy  of  his  rank 
and  character  as  a  forgery."  The  detection  of  this  crime 
covered  him  with  shame  and  confusion  :  His  brother-in- 
law  not  only  abandoned  him,  but  prosecuted  him  with 
violence :  Robert,  incapable  of  bearing  disgrace,  left  the 
kingdom,  and  hid  himself  in  the  Low  Countries  :  Chased 
from  that  retreat  by  the  authority  of  Philip,  he  came  over 
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to  England;^ in  spite  of  the   French  king's  menaces  and    CHAP. 
remonstrances,  he  was  favourably  received  by  Edward ; 


and  was  soon  admitted  into  the  councils,  and  shared  the  1337 
confidence  of  that  monarch.  Abandoning  himself  to  all 
the  movements  of  rage  and  despair,  he  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  prepossession  entertained  by  Edward  in  favour 
of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  even  flattered  him, 
that  it  was  not  impossible  for  a  prince  of  his  valour  and 
abilities,  to  render  his  claim  effectual.  The  king  was  more 
disposed  to  hearken  to  suggestions  of  this  nature,  because 
he  had,  in  several  particulars,  found  reason  to  complain  of 
Philip's  conduct  with  regard  to  Guienne,  and  because  that 
prince  had  both  given  protection  to  the  exiled  David 
Bruce,  and  supported,  at  least  encouraged,  the  Scots  in 
their  struggles  for  independence.  Thus  resentment  gra- 
dually filled  the  breast  of  both  monarchs,  and  made  them 
incapable  of  hearkening  to  any  terms  of  accommodation 
proposed  by  the  pope,  who  never  ceased  interposing  his 
good  offices  between  them.  Philip  thought  that  he  should 
be  wanting  to  the  first  principles  of  policy  if  he  abandoned 
Scotland:  Edward  affirmed,  that  he  must  relinquish  all 
pretensions  to  generosity,  if  he  withdrew  his  protection 
from  Robert.  The  former,  informed  of  some  preparations 
for  hostilities  which  had  been  made  by  his  rival,  issued  a 
sentence  of  felony  and  attainder  against  Robert,  and  de- 
clared, that  every  vassal  of  .the  crown,  whether  within  or 
zuithout  the  kingdom,  who  gave  countenance  to  that  trai- 
tor, would  be  involved  in  the  same  sentence ;  a  menace 
easy  to  be  understood :  The  latter,  resolute  not  to  yields 
endeavoured  to  form  alliances  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  the  only  places  from  which 
he  either  could  make  an  effectual  attack  upon  France^  or 
produce  such  a  diversion  as  might  save  th^e  province  of 
Guienne,  which  lay  so  much  exposed  to  the  power  of 
PhiKp. 

The  king  began  with  opening  his  intentions  to  the  Prepgni- 
count  of  Hainault  his  father-in-law ;  and  having;  engaged  Jj^J^Vj^ 
him  in  his  interests,   he  employed  the  good  offices  and  Fnmte. 
councils  of  that  prince  in  drawing  into  his  alliance  the 
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CHAP.    Other  sovereigns  of  that  neighbourhood.     The  duke  of 
^^,^^^  Brabant  was  induced,  by  his  mediation,  and  by  large  re- 
1337.      mittances  of  money  from  England,  to  promise  his  concur- 
rence :^  The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Gueldresv 
the  marquis  of  Juliers,  the  count  of  Namur,  the  lords  of 
Fauquemont  and  Baquen,  were  engaged  by  like  motives  to 
embrace  the  English  alliance.^     These  sovereign  princes 
could  supply,  either  from  their  own  states  or  from  the 
bordering  countries,  great  numbers  of  warlike  troops ;  and 
nought  was  wanting  to  make  the  force  on  that  quarter  very 
formidable  but  the  accession  of  Flanders ;  which  Edward 
procured  by  means  somewhat  extraordinary  and  unusual. 
As  the  Flemings  were  the  first  people  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  that  cultivated  arts  and  manufactures,  the 
lower  ranks  of  men  among  them  had  risen  to  a  degree  of 
opulence  unknown  elsewhere  to  those  of  their  station  in 
that  barbarous  age ;  had  acquired  privileges  and  indepen- 
dence ;  and  began  to  emerge  from  that  state  of  vassalage, 
or  rather  of  slavery,  into  which  the  common  people  had 
been  universally  thrown  by  the  feudal  institutions.    It  was 
probably  difficult  for  them  to  bring  their  sovereign  and 
their  nobility  to  conform  themselves  to  the  principles  of 
law  and  civil  government,  so   much  neglected  in  ever>' 
other  country :  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  confine  them- 
selves within  the  proper  bounds  in  their  opposition  and 
resentment  against  any  instance  of  tyranny :    They  had 
risen  in  tumults :   Had  insulted  the  nobles  :    Had  chased 
their  earl  into  France :    And  delivering  themselves  over 
to  the  guidance  of  a  seditious  leader,  had  been  guilty  of 
all  that  insolence  and  disorder,  to  which  the  thoughtless 
and  enraged  populace  are  so  much  inclined,  wherever  they 
are  imfortunate  enough  to  be  their  own  masters*^ 

■  Their  present  leader  was  James  d' Arteville,  a  bfewcr 
in,  Ghent,  who  governed  them  with  a  more  absolute  swajr 
than  had  ever  been  assumed  by  any  of  their  lawful  sove- 
reigns :  He  placed  and  displaced  the  magistrates  at  plea- 
sure :  He  was  accompanied  by  a  guard,  who,  on  the  least 
signal  from  him,  instantly  assassinated  any  man  that  hap- 
pened to  fall   under  his  displeasure :    AH  the  cities  ot 
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Flanders  were  full  of  his  spies;  and  it  was  immediate  CHAP. 
death  to  give  him  the  smallest  umbrage :  The  few  nobles  ^  ^J^ 
who  remained  in  the  country,  lived  in  continual  terror 
from  his  violence  :  He  seized  the  estates  of  all  those  whom 
he  had  either  banished  or  murdered;  and  bestowing  a 
part  on  their  wives  and  children,  converted  the  remainder 
to  his  own  use.*^  Such  were  the  first  effects  that  Europe 
saw  of  popular  violence ;  after  having  groaned,  during  so 
many  ages,  under  monarchical  and  aristocratical  tyranny. 

James  d'Arteville  was  the  man  to  whom  Edward 
addressed  himself  for  bringing  over  the  Flemings  to  hiB 
interests;  and  that  prince,  the  most  haughty  and  most 
aspiring  of  the  age,  never  courted  any  ally  with  so  much' 
assiduity  and  so  many  submissions,  as  he  employed  towards 
this  seditious  and  criminal  tradesman*  D'Arteville,  proud 
of  these  advances  from  the  king  of  England,  and  sensible 
that  the  Flemings  were  naturally  inclined  to  maintain  con- 
nexions with  the  English,  who  furnished  them  the  mate- 
rials of  their  woollen  manufactures,  the  chief  source  of 
their  opulence,  readily  embraced  the  interests  of  Edward, 
and  invited  him  over  into  the  Low  Countries.  Edward, 
before  he  entered  on  this  great  enterprise^  affected  to  con- 
sult his  parliament,  asked  their  advice,  and  obtained  their 
consent.*  And  the  more  to  strengthen  his  hands,  he  pro- 
cured from  them  a  grant  of  20,000  sacks  of  wool ;  which 
might  amount  to  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds :  This 
commodity  was  a- good  instrument  to  employ  with  the 
Flemings;  and  the  price  of  it  with  his  German  allies. 
He  completed  the  other  necessary  sums  by  loans,  by 
pawning  the  crown  jewels,  by  confiscating,  or  rather  rob- 
bing at  once  all  the  Lombards,  who  now  exercised  the 
invidious  trade  formerly  monopolized  by  the  Jews,  of 
lending  on  interest  ;"*  and  being  attended  by  a  body  of 
English  forces,  and  by  several  of  his  nobility,  he  sailed 
over  to  Flanders. 

The  German  princes,  in  order  to  justify  their  unpro-     13S8. 
voked  hostilities  against  France,  had  required  the  sanction 
of  some  legal  authority ;  and  Edward,  that  he  might  give 
them  satisfaction  on  this  head,  had  applied  to  Lewis  of 
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CHAP.  Bavaria,  then  emperor,  and  had  been  created  by  him 
^^'  vicar  of  the  empire;  an  empty  title,  but  which  seemed  to 
1S38  8*^^  ^^^  *  right  of  commanding  the  service  of  the  princes 
of  Germany."  The  Flemings,  who  were  vassals  of  France, 
pretending  like  scruples  with  regard  to  the  invasion  of 
their  liege  lord ;  Edward,  by  the  advice  of  d' Arteville, 
assumed  in  his  commissions,  the  title  of  king  of  France; 
and,  in  virtue  of  this  right  claimed  their  assistance  for 
dethroning  Philip  de  Valois  the  usurper  of  his  kingdom,* 
This  step,  which  he  feared  would  destroy  all  future  amity 
between  the  kingdoms,  and  beget  endless  and  implacable 
jealousies  in  France,  was  not  taken  by  him  without  much 
reluctance  and  hesitation :  And  not  being  in  itself  very 
justifiable,  it  has  in  the  issue  been  attended  with  many 
miseries  to  both  kingdoms.  From  this  period  we  may 
date  the  commencement  of  that  great  animosity,  which 
the  English  nation  have  ever  since  borne  to  the  French, 
which  has  so  visible  an  influei^ce  on  all  future  transacr 
tions,  and,  which  has  been,  and  continues  tp  be,  the 
spring  of  many  rash  and  precipitate  resolutions  among 
them.  In  all  the  preceding  reigns  since  the  conquest, 
the  hostilities  between  the  two  crowns  had  b^en  only 
casual  and  tempor^iry;  and  as  they  had  never  been  atr 
tended  with  any  bloody  or  dangerous  event,  the  traces  of 
them  were  easily  obliterated  by  the  first  treaty  of  pacifica- 
tion. The  English  nobility  and  gentry  valued  themselves 
on  their  French  or  Norman  extraction  ;  They  affected  to 
employ  the  language  of  that  country  in  all  public  transac- 
tions, and  even  in  familisu*  conversation :  And  both  the 
English  court  and  camp  being  always  full  of  nobles,  who 
came  from  different  provinces  of  France,  th^  two  people 
were,  during  some  centuries,  more  interniingled  together 
than  any  two  distinct  nation^  whopi  we  meet  with  in  hisr 
tory*  Buf  the  fatal  pretensions  of  Edward  III.  dissolved 
all  these  connexions,  and  left  the  seeds  of  great  animosity 
in  both  countries,  especially  among  the  English*  For  it 
is  remarkable,  that  thi$  latter  pation,  though  they  were 
commonly  the  aggressors,  and  by  their  success  and  situar 
tipn  were  ci^abled  to  commit  the  most  cruel  injuries  oa 
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the  other,  have  always  retained  a  stronger  tincture  of  na-  chap. 
tional  antipathy :  nor  is  their  hatred  retaliated  on  them  to  ^^' 
an  equal  degree  by  the.  French.  That  country  lies  in  the 
middle  of  £urope,  has  been  successively  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  all  its  neighbours,  the  popular  prejudices  have 
been  diverted  into  many  channels,  and,  among  a  people  of 
softer  manners,  they  never  rose  to  a  great  height  against 
any  particular  nation* 

Philip  made  great  preparations  against  the  attack 
from  the  English,  and  such  as  seemed  more  than  sufficient 
to  secure  him  from  the  danger.  Besides  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  nobility  in  his  own  populous  and  warlike  king- 
dom, his  foreign  alliances  were  both  more  cordial  and  more 
powerful  than  those  which  were  formed  by  his  antagonist* 
The  pope,  who  at  this  time  lived  at  Avignon,  was  depend- 
ent on  France,  and  being  disgusted  at  the  connexions  be- 
tween Edward  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  had  excom- 
^lunicated,  he  embraced  with  zeal  and  sincerity  the  cause 
of  the  French  monarch*  The  king  of  Navarre,  the  duke 
of  Qritany,  the  count  of  Bar,  Were  in  the  same  interests; 
and  on  the  side  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the 
Palatine,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Austria,  the  biahop 
of  Liege,  the  counts  of  Deuxpont,  Vaudemon,  and  Ge- 
ne var*  The  allies* of  Edward  were  in  themselyes  weaker; 
and  having  no  object  but  his  money,  which  began  to  be 
exhausted,  they  were  slow  in  their  motions,  and  irresolute 
in  their  measures*  The  duke  of  Brabant,  the  most  pow-  1339. 
fsrful  among  them,  seemed  even  inclined  to  withdraw  him- 
self wholly  from  the  alliance ;  and  the  king  was  necessi- 
tated, both  to  give  the  Brabanters  n^w  privileges  in  trade, 
and  to  contract  his  son  Edward  with  the  daughter  of  that 
prince,  ere  he  could  bring  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 
The  summer  was  wasted  in  conferences  and  negotiations 
before  Edward  could  take  the  field;  and  he  was  obliged, 
in  order  to  allure  the  German  allies  into  his  measures,  to 
pretend  that  the  first  attack  should  be  made  upon  Cam- 
bray,  a  city  of  the  empire  which  had  been  garrisoned  by 
Philip.? ,  But  landing,  upon  trial,  the  difficulty  of  the  en*^ 
terprise,  he   conducted   them  towards   the   frontiers   of 
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France ;  and  he  there  saw,  bjr  a  sensible  proof,  the  vanity 
of  his  expectations :  The  count  of  Namur,  and  even  the 
count  of  Hainault,  his  brother-in-law  (for  the  old  count 
was. dead),  refused  to  commence  hostilities  against  their 
liege  lord,  and  retired  with  their  troops.**  So  little  ac- 
count did  they  make  of  Edward's  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  France  * 

The  king,  however,  entered  the  enemy's  country,  and 
encamped  on  the  fields  of  Vironfosse  near  Capelle  with 
aft  army  of  near  50,000  men,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
foreigners :  Philip  approached  him  with  an  army  of  near 
double  the  force,  composed  chiefly  of  native  subjects ;  and 
it  was  daily  expected  that  a  battle  would  ensue.  But  the 
English  monarch  was  averse  to  engage  against  so  great  a 
superibrity :  The  French  thought  it  sufficient  if  he  eluded 
the  attacks  of  his  enemy,  without  running  any  unneces- 
sary hazard.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other  for  some 
days  :  Mutual  defiances  were  sent :  And  Edward,  at  last, 
retired  into  Flanders,  and  disbanded  his  army.' 

Such  was  the  fruitless  and  almost  ridiculous  conclu- 
sion of  Edward's  mighty  preparations :  and,  as  his  mea- 
sures were  the  most  prudent  that  could  be  embraced  in 
his  situation,  he  might  learn  from  experience  in  what  A 
hopeless  enterprise  he  was  engaged.  His  expenses,  though 
they  had  led  to  no  end,  had  been  consuming  and  destruc- 
tive :  He  had  contracted  near  300,000  pounds  of  debt  ;* 
he  had  anticipated  all  his  revenue ;  he  had  pawned  every 
thing  of  value  which  belonged  either  to  himself  or  his 
queen;  he  was  obliged,  in  some  measure,  even  to  pawn 
himself  to  his  creditors,  by  not  sailing  to  England  till  he 
obtained  their  permission,  and  by  promising,  on  his  word 
of  honour,  to  fetum  in  person,  if  he  did  not  remit  their 
money. 

But  he  was  a  prince  of  too  much  spirit  to  be  discou- 
raged by  the  first  difficulties  of  an  undertaking ;  and  he 
was  anxious  to  retrieve  his  honour  by  more  successfu' 
and  more  gallant  enterprises.     For  this  purpose  he  hac' 
during  the  course  of  the  campaign,  sent  orders  to  sunr 
mon  a  parliament  by  his  son  Edward,  whom  he  had  lei- 
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with  die  title  6f  guardian,  and  to  demand  some  supply  in    CHAP, 
his  urgent  necessities*     The  barons  seemed  inclined  to  ^^^.^^ 
gprant  his  request;  but  the  knights,  who  often  at  this  time,      13^ 
acted  ^s  a  separate  body  from  the  burgesses,  made  some 
%cruple  of  taxing  their  constituents  without  their  consent  $ 
and  they  desired  the  guardian  to  summon  a  new  parlia* 
ment,  which  might  be  properly  empowered  for  that  pur- 
pose.    The  situation  of  the  king  and  parliament  was  for 
the.  time  nearly  similar  to  that  which  they  constantly  fell 
mto  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  similar 
consequences  began  visibly  to  appear.     The  king,  sensible 
of  the  frequent  demands  which  he  should  be  obliged  to 
ndake  on  his  people,  had  been  anxious  to  ensure  to  his 
friends  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  at  his  insti« 
gation  the  sheriffs  and  other  placemen  had  made  interest 
to   be   elected  into  that  assembly;   an  abuse  which  the 
knights  desired  the  king  to  correct  by  the  tenor  of  his 
writ  of  summons,  and  which  was  accordingly  remedied. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  knights  had  professedly  annexed 
conditions  to  their  intended ,  grant,  and  required  a  consi- 
derable retrenchment  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  purveyance,  and  the  levying  of  the 
ancient  feudal  aids  for  knighting  the  king's  eldest  son, 
and  marrying  his  eldest  daughter.     The  new  parliament 
called  by  the  guardian  retained  the  same  free  spirit;  and 
though  they  offered  a  large  supply  of  30,000  sacks  of  wool, 
no  business  was  concluded ;  because  the  conditions  which 
they  annexed  appeared  too  high  to  be  compensated  by  a 
temporary  concession.     But  when  Edward  himself  came 
over  to  England  he  summoned  another  parliament,  and 
he  had  the  interest  to  procure  a  supply  on  more  moderate 
terms.     A  confirmation  of  the  two  charters,  and  of  the 
privileges  of  boroughs,  a  pardon  for  old  debts  and  tres- 
passes, and  a  remedy  for  some  abuses  in  the  execution  of 
common  law,  were  the  chief  conditions  insisted  on;  and 
ds:e  king,  in  return  for  his  concessions  on  these  heads,  ob- 
tained from  the  barons  and  knights  an  unusual  grant  for 
two  years,  of  the  ninth  sheaf,  lamb,  and  fleece  on  their  es- 
tates ;  and  from  the  burgesses  a  ninth  of  their  moveables 
at  their  true  value.     The  whole  parliament  also  granted  a 
duty  of  forty  shillings  on  each  sack  of  wool  exported,  on 
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CHAP,  each  three  hundred  woolfells,  and  on  each  last  of  leather 
^^'  for  the  same  term  of  years;  but  dreading  the  arbitrary 
1999.  spJ***^  <^f  ^^^  crown,  they  expressly  declared  that  this  grant 
was  to  continue  no  longer,  and  was  not  to  be  drawn  into 
precedent.  Being  soon  after  sensible  that  this  supply, 
though  considerable  and  very  unusual  in  that  age,  would 
come  in  slowly,  and  would  not  answer  the  king's  urgent 
necessities,  proceeding  bodi  from  hi^  debts  and  his  pre- 
parations  for  war  j  they  agreed  that  20,000  sacks  of  wool 
should  immediately  be  granted  him,  and  their  value  be 
deducted  from  the  ninths  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
levied. 

But  there  appeared  at  this  time  another  jealousy  in 
the  parliament  which  was  very  reasonable,  and  was  found- 
ed on  a  sentiment  that  ought  to  have  engaged  them  rather 
to  check  than  support  the  king  in  all  those  ambitious  projects 
so  little  likely  to  prove  successful,  and  so  dangerous  to 
the  nation  if  they  did.  Edward,  who,  before  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  former  campaign,  had  in  several  com- 
missions assumed  the  title  of  king  of  France,  now  more 
openly  in  all  public  deeds  gave  himself  that  appellation, 
and  always  quartered  the  arms  of  France  with  those  of 
England  in  his  seals  and  ensigns.  The  parliament  thought 
proper  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  this  measure,  and 
to  declare  that  they  owed  him  no  obedience  as  king  of 
France,  and  that  the  two  kingdoms  must  for  ever  remain 
distinct  and  independent.^  They  undoubtedly  foresaw 
that  France,  if  subdued,  would  in  the  end  prove  the  -seat 
of  government;  and  they  deemed  this  previous  protes- 
tation necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  a 
province  to  that  monarchy.  A  frail  security,  if  the  event 
had  really  taken  place ! 
1340.  As  Philip  was  apprised,  from  the  preparations  which 

were  making  both  in  England  and  the  Low  Countries^ 
that  he  must  expect  another  invasion  from  Edward,  he 
fitted  out  a  great  fleet  of  400  vessels,  manned  with  40,000 
men ;  and  he  stationed  them  off  Sluise,  with  a  view  of  in- 
Naval  Tie-  tercepting  the  king  in  his  passage.  The  English  navy 
isSjnae  ^*®  niuch   inferior   in  number,  consisting  only   of  240 
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sail;  but  whether  it  were  by  the  superior  abilities  of  Ed-  .CHAF. 
ward,  or  the  greater  dexterity  of  his  seamen^  tiiey  gained  ^^V^ 
the  wind  of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  sun  in  their  backs  i  ^^^ 
and  with  these  advantages  began  the  action.  The  battie 
was  fierce  and  bloody :  The  English  archers,  whose  force 
and  address  were  now  much  celebrated,  galled  the  French 
on  their  approach :  And  when  the  ships  grs^pled  together, 
and  the  contest  became  more  steady  and  furious,  the  etr 
ample  of  the  king,  and  of  so  many  gallant  nobles  who  aD- 
CQinpanied  him,  animated  to  such  a  degree  the  seamen 
and  soldiery,  that  they  maintained  every  where  a  supert- 
ority  over  the  enemy.  The  French  also  had  been  guilty 
of  some  imprudence  in  taking  their  ^;ation  so  near  the 
coast  of  Flanders,  and  choosing  that  place  for  the  scene  of 
action.  The  Flemings,  descrying  the  battle,  hurried  out 
of  their  harbours,  and  brought  a  reinforcement  to  the 
English;  which,  coming  unexpectedly,  had  a  greater  effect 
|han  in  proportion  to  its  power  and  numbers.  Two  hus^ 
dred  and  thirty  French  ships  were  taken :  Thirty  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  killed,  with  two  of  their  admirals :  The 
loss  of  the  English  was  inconsiderable,  compared  to  the 
greatness  and  importance  of  the  victory .~  None  of  Philip's 
courtiers,  it  is  said,  dared  to  inform  Kim  of  the  event;  till 
his  fool  or  jester  gave  him  a  hint  by  which  he  discovered 
the  loss  that  he  had  sustained.^ 

The  lustre  of  this  great  success  increased  the  king's 
authority  among  his  allies,  who  assembled  their  forces 
with  expedition,  and  joined  the  English  army.  Edward 
inarched  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  at  the  bead  of  above 
100,000  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  foreigners,  a  more  nu* 
merous  army  than  either  before  or  since  has  ever  been  com- 
tnanded  by  any  king  of  England.^  At  the  same  time  the 
Flemings,  to  the  number  of  50,000  men,  marched  out  under 
(he  command  of  Robert  of  Artois,  and  laid  siege  to  St. 
Omer;  but  this  tumultuary  army,  composed  entirely  of 
tradesmen  inexperienced  in  war,  was  routed  by  a  sally  of 
the  garrison,  and  notwithstanding  the  abilities  of  their  lead- 
er, was  thrown  into  such  a  panic,  that  they  were  instantly 
dispersed,  and  never  more  appeared  in  the  field*     The 
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CIIA7.  enterprises  of  Edward,  though  not  attended  with  so  in* 
glorious  an  issue,  proved  equally  vain  and  fruitless.  The 
1340^  king  of  P'rance  had  assembled  an  army  more  numerous 
than  the  English ;  was  accompanied  by  all  the  chief  no- 
bility of  his  kingdom;  was  attended  by  m^y  foreign 
princes,  and  even  by  three  monarchs,  the  kings  of  Bohemia, 
Scotland,  and  Navarre  -J  Yet  he  still  adhered  to  the  pru- 
dent resolution  of  putting  nothing  to  hazard,  and  after 
throwing  strong  garrisons  into  all  the  frontier  towns,  he 
retired  backwards,  persuaded  that  the  enemy,  having 
wasted  their  force  in  some  tedious  and  unsuccessful  eD>- 
terprise,  would  afford  him  an  easy  victory. 

TouRNAY  was  at  that  time  pne  of  the  most  consid- 
erable cities  of  Flanders,  containing  above  60,000  inhab- 
itants of  all  ages,  who  were  affectionate  to  the  French 
government!  and  as  the  secret  of  Edward's  designs  had 
not  been  strictly  kept,  Philip  learned  that  the  English,  in 
order  to  gratify  their  Flemish  allies,  had  intended  to  open 
the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  this  place :  He  took  care, 
therefore,  to  supply  it  with  a  garrison  of  14,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  bravest  nobility  of  France;  and  he 
reasonably  expected  that  these  forces,  joined  to  the  inhab- 
itants, would  be  able  to  defend  the  city  against  all  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly  Edward,  when  he 
commenced  the  siege,  about  the  end  of  July,  found  every 
where  an  obstinate  resistance  :  The  valour  of  one  side  was 
encountered  with  equal  valour  by  the  other:  Every  as- 
sault was  repulsed,  and  proved  unsuccessful:  And  the 
king  was  at  last  obliged  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
in  hopes  that  the  great  numbers  of  the  garrison  and  citi- 
zens, which  had  enabled  them  to  defend  themselves 
against  his  attacks,  would  but  expose  them  to  be  the 
more  easily  reduced  by  famine.'  The  count  of  Eu,  who 
commanded  in  Tournay,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  the 
English  had  formed  this  plan  of  operations,  endeavoured 
to  save  his  provisions,  by  expelling  all  the  useless  mouths; 
and  the  duke  of  Brabant,  who  wished  no  success  to  £d« 
ward's  enterprises,  gave  every  one  a  free  passage  through 
^is  quarters. 
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After  the  siege  had  continued  ten  weeks,  the  city  chap. 
was  reduced  to  distress;  and  Philip,  recalling  all  his  ^J^T.^ 
scattered  garrisons,  advanced  towards  the  English  camp,  ij^o. 
at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army,  with  an  intention  of  still 
avoiding  any  decisive  action,  but  of  seeking  some  oppor- 
tunity for  throwing  relief  into  the  place.  Here  Edward^ 
irritated  with  the  small  progress  he  had  hitherto  made, 
and  with  the  disagreeable  prospect  that  lay  before  him, 
sent  Philip  a  defiance  by  a  herald ;  and  challenged  him  to 
decide  their  claims  for  the  crown  of  France^  either  by 
single  combat,  or  by  an  action  of  a  hundred  against  a 
hundred,  or  by  a  general  engagement.  But  Philip  replied^ 
that  Edward  having  done  homage  to  him  for  the  dutchy  of; 
Guienne,  and  having  solemnly  acknowledged  him  for. his 
superior,  it  by  no  means  became  him  to  send  a  defiance 
to  his  liege  lord  and  sovereign  2  That  he  was  confident^ 
notwithstanding  all  Edward's  preparations,  and  his  con- 
junction with  the  rebellious  Flemings^  he  himself  should 
soon  be  able  to  chase  him  from  the  frontiers  of  France  3 
That  as  the  hostilities  from  England  had  prevented  him 
from  executing  his  purposed  crusade  against  the  infidels^ 
he  trusted  in  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  who  would 
reward  his  pious  intentions,  and  punish  the  aggre^or^ 
whose  ill-grounded  claims  had  rendered  them .  abortive  1 
That  Edward  proposed  a  duel  on  very  unequal  terras,  and 
offered  to  hazard  only  his  own  person  against  bpth  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  the  person  of  the  king :  But  tha^t 
if  he  would  increase  the  stake,  and  put  also  the  kingdon^ 
of  England  on  the  issue  of  the  duel,  he  would,  notwith- 
standing that  the  terms  would  still  be  unequal^  very 
willingly  accept  of  the  challenge.*  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  these  mutual  bravadoes  were  intended  only  to  dazzld 
the  populace,  and  that  the  two  kings  were  too  wise  to  think 
of  executing  their  pretended  purpose. 

While  the  French  and  English  armies  lay  in  thi» 
situation,  and  a  general  action  was  every  day  expected^ 
Jane,  countess  dowager  of  HainaiUt,  interposed  with  h^ey 
good  offices,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  peace  between 
the  contending  monarchs,  and  to  prevent  any  farther  effu- 
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CHAP,    sion  of  blood.     This  princess  ivas  mother-in-law  to  Ed- 
^    '      ward,  and  sister  to  Philip ;  and  though  she  had  taken  the 


i^4Q^     vows  in  a  convent,  and  had  renounced  the  world,  she  left 
her  retreat  on  this  occasion,  and  employed  all  her  pious 
efforts  to  allay  those  animosities  which  had  taken  place 
between  persons  so   nearly  related  to  her  and  to  each 
other.     As  Philip  had  ho  material  claims  on  his  antago- 
nist, she  found  that  he  hearkened  willingly  to  the  pro- 
posals; ai^d  even  the  haughty   and  ambitious   Edward, 
convinced  of  his  fruitless  attempt,  was  not  averse  to  her 
negotiation.     He  was  sensible,  from  experience,  that  he 
had  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  far  exiceeded  his  force; 
«md  that  the  power  of  England  was  never  likely  to  prevail 
over  that  of  a  superior  kingdom,  firmly  united  under  an 
able  and  prudent  monarch.     He  discovered  that  all  the 
allies  whom  he  could  gain  by  negotiation  were  at  bottom 
averse  to  his  enterprise;  and  though  they  might  second  it 
to  a  certain  length,  would  immediately  detach  themselves, 
and  oppose  it&  final  accomplishment,  if  ever  they  could  be 
brought  to  think  that  there  was  seriously  any  danger  of  it» 
He  even  saw  that  their  chief  purpose  was  to  obtain  money 
from  him ;  and  as  his  supplies  from  England  came  in  very 
slowly,  and  had  much  disappointed  his  expectations?  he 
perceived  their  growing  indifference  in  his  cause,  and  their 
desire  of  embracing  all  plausible  terms  of  accommodation* 
Convinced  at  last  that  an  undertaking  must  be  imprudent 
which  could  only  be  supported  by  means  so  unequal  to 
94  Sept     the  end,  he  concluded  a  truce,  which  left  both  parties  m 
possession  of  their  present  acquisitions,  and  stopped  all 
farther  hostilities    on   the   side   of  the  Low    Countricst 
Guienne,  and  Scotland,  till  midsummer  next.**  A  negotia- 
tion was  soon  after  opened  at  Arras  under  the  mediation 
of  the  pope's  legates ;  and  the  truce  was  attempted  to  be 
converted  into  a  solid  peace.     Edward  here  required  dat 
Philip  should  free  Guienne  from  all  claims  of  superiority^ 
and  entirely  withdraw  his  protection  from  Scodand :  ^u 
as  he   seemed  not  anywise   entitled  to  make  such  hrg 
demands,  either  from  his  past  successes,  or  future  prt>S' 
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pects,  they  were  totally  rejected  by  Philip,  who  agreed    chap. 
only  to  a  prolongation  of  the  truce.       ^  ^^* 

The  king  of  France  soon  after  detached  the  emperor  -^^ 
Lewis  from  the  alliance  of  England,  and  engaged  him  to 
revoke  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar,  which  he  had  con- 
ferred on  Edward.*  The  king's  other  allies  on  the .  fron- 
tiers of  France,  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  confederacy.  And  Edward  himself, 
harassed  by  his  numerous  and  importunate  creditors,  was 
obliged  to  make  his  escape  by  stealth  into  England. 

The  unusual  tax  of  a  ninth  sheaf,  lamb,  and  fleece,  Domestic 
imposed  by  parliament,  together  with  the  great  want  of  ances. 
money,  and  still  more,  of  credit  in  England,  had  rendered 
the  remittances  to  Flanders  extremely  backward ;  nor  could 
it  be  expected  that  any  expeditious  method  of  collecting 
an  imposition,  which  was  so  new  in  itself,  and  which  yield- 
ed only  a  gradual  produce,  could  possibly  be  contrived  by 
the  king  or  his  ministers.  And  though  the  parliament, 
foreseeing  the  inconvenience,  had  granted,  as  a  present 
reisource,  20,000  sacks  of  wool,  the  only  English  goods 
that  bore  a  sure  price  in  foreign  markets,  and  were  the 
next  to  ready  money ;  it  was  impossible  but  the  getting 
possession  of  such  a  bulky  commodity,  the  gathering  it 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  s^nd  the  disposing  of 
it  abroad,  must  take  up  more  time  than  the  urgency  of  the 
king's  affairs  would  permit,  and  must  occasion  all  the  dis- 
appointments complained  of  during  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign. But  though  nothing  had  happened,  which  Edward 
might  not  reasonably  have  foreseen,  he  was  so  irritated 
with  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  military  operations,  and 
so  much  vexed  and  affronted  by  his  foreign  creditors,  daat 
he  was  determined  to  throw  the  blame  somewhere  off  him- 
self, and  he  came  in  very  bad  humour  into  England.  He 
discovered  his  peevish  disposition  by  the  first  act  which  he 
performed  after  his  arrival  :  As  he  landed  unexpectedly^ 
he  found  the  Tower  negligently  guarded ;  and  he  immedi- 
ately committed  to  prison  the  constable,  and  all  others  who 
had  the  charge  of  that  fortress,  and  treated  them  with  un- 
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CHAP,  usual  rigour.^  His  vengeance  fell  next  on  the  officers  of 
^^'  the  revenue,  the  sheriffs,  the  collectors  of  the  taxes,  the 
undertakers  of  all  kinds  ;  and  besides  dismissing  all  of 
them  from  their  employments,  he  appointed  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  their  conduct ;  and  these  men,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  king's  humour,  were  sure  not  to  find  any  per- 
son innocent  who  came  before  them.'  Sir  John  St«  Paul 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  sir  John  Stonore  chief  justice, 
Andrew  Aubrey  mayor  of  London,  were  displaced  and 
imprisoned  ;  as  were  also  the  bishop  of  Chichester  chan- 
cellor, and  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  treasurer.  Stratford 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  the  charge  of  collecting 
the  new  taxes  had  been  chiefly  entrusted,  fell  likewise  un- 
der the  king's  displeasure ;  but  being  absent  at  the  time  of 
Edward's  arrival,  he  escaped  feeling  the  immediate  effects 
of  it. 

There  were  strong  reasons  which  might  discourage 
the  kings  of  England  in  those  ages  from  bestowing  the 
chief  offices  of  the  crown  on  prelates  and  other  ecclesiasti* 
cal  persons.     These  men  had  so  intrenched  themselves  in 
privileges  and  immunities,  and  so   openly  challenged  an 
exemption  from  all  secular  jurisdiction,  that  no  civil  penalty- 
could  be  inflicted  on  them  for  any  malversation  in  office  ; 
and  as  even  treason  itself  was  declared  to  be  no  canonical 
offence,  nor  was  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  depri* 
vation  or  other  spiritual  censures,  that  order  of  men  had 
ensured  to  themselves  an  almost  total  impunity,  and  were 
not  bound  by  any  political  law  or  statute.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  peculiar  causes  which  favoured  their 
promotion.     Besides  that  they  possessed  almost  all  the 
learning  of  the  age,  and  were  best  qualified  for  civil  employ* 
ments  ;  the  prelates  enjoyed  equal  dignity  with  the  greatest 
barons,  and  gave  weight,  by  their  personal  authority,  to  the 
powers  entrusted  with  them  :  While  at  the  same  time  they 
did  not  endanger  the  crown,  by  accumulating  wealth  or  in- 
fluence in  their  families,  and  were  restrained,  by  the  decen- 
cy of  their  character,  from  that  open  rapine  and  violence  so 
often  practised  by  the  nobles.     These  motives  had  induced 
Edward,  as  well  as  many  of  his  predecessors,  to  entrust  the 
chief  departments  of  government  in  the  hands  of  ecclesias- 
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tics,  at  the  hazard  of  seeing  them  disown  his  authority  as    chap. 
soon  as  it  was  turned  against  them.  .   ^^ 

This  was  the  case  with  archbishop  Stratford.  That 
prelate,  informed  of  Edward's  indignation  against  him, 
prepared  himself  for  the  storm ;  and  not  content  with  stand- 
ing upon  the  defensive,  he  resolved,  by  beginning  the  at*- 
tack,  to  show  the  king  that  he  knew  the  privileges  of  his 
character,  and  had  courage  to  maintain  them.  He  issued 
a  general  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  on 
any  pretext  exercised  violence  on  the  person  or  goods  of 
clergymen ;  who  infringed  those  privileges  secured  by  the 
great  charter,  and  by  ecclesiastical  canons ;  or  who  accu* 
sed  a  prelate  of  treason,  or  any  other  crime,  in  order  to 
tH*ing  him  under  the  king's  displeasure.^  Even  Edward 
had  reason  to  think  himself  struck  at  by  this  sentence;  both. 
on  account  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  two  bishops,  and 
that  of  other  clergymen  concerned  in  levying  the  taxes,  and 
«n  accoimt  of  his  seizing  their  lands  and  moveables,  that  he 
might  make  them  answerable  for  any  balance  which  remain* 
ed  in  their  hands.  The  clergy,  with  the  primate  at  their 
head,  were  now  formed  into  a  regular  combination  against 
the  king ;  and  many  calumnies  were  spread  against  him,  in 
order  to  deprive  him  of  the  confidence  and  affections  of 
his  people*  It  was  pretended  that  he  meant  to  recal  the 
general  pardon,  and  the  remission  which  he  had  granted 
of  old  debts,  and  to  impose  new  and  arbitrary  taxes  without 
consent  of  parliament.  The  archbishop  went  so  far,  in  a 
letter  to  the  king  himself,  as  to  tell  him  that  there  were  two 
powers  by  which  the  world  was  governed,  the  holy  pontifi* 
cal  apostolic  dignity,  and  the  royal  subordinate  authority  : 
That  of  these  two  powers  the  clerical  was  evidently  the 
supreme  ;  since  the  priests  were  to  answer  at  the  tribunal 
of  the  divine  judgment  for  the  conduct  of  kings  themselves : 
That  the  clergy  were  the  spiritual  fathers  of  all  the  faithful, 
and  amongst  others  of  kings  and  princes  ;  and  were  enti- 
tled,-by  a  heavenly  charter,  to  direct  their  wills  and  actions, 
and  to  censure  their  transgressions :  And  that  prelates  had 
heretofore  cited  emperors  before  their  tribunal,  had  sitten 
in  judgment  on  their  life  and  behaviour,  and  had  anathe- 
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CHAP,    matized  them  for  their  obstinate  bifenceft.*      Th^e  topics 
were  not  well  calculated  to  appease  Edward's  indignation ; 


idii.  ^^^  when  he  called  a  parliament,  he  sent  not  to  the  primate, 
as  to  the  other  peers,  a  summons  to  attend  it.  Stratford 
was  not  discouraged  at  this  mark  of  neglect  or  anger  :  He 
appeared  before  the  gates,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes, 
holding  the  crosier  in  his  hand,  and  accompanied  by  a  pom* 
pous  trfiin  of  priests  and  prelates  ;  and  he  required. admit- 
tance as  the  first  and  highest  peer  in  the  realm*  During 
two  days  the  king  rejected  his  application  :  But  sensiUie 
either  that  this  aifair  might  be  attended  with  dangeroas 
consequences,  or  that  in  his  impatience  he  had  groundlessljr 
accused  the  primate  of  malversation  in  his  office,  which 
seems  really  to  have  been  the  case,  he  at  last  permitted  him 
to  take  his  seat,  and  was  reconciled  to  him.^ 

Edward  now  found  himself  in  a  bad  situation  both 
with  his  people  and  with  foreign  states ;  and  it  required 
all  his  genius  and  capacity  to  extricate  himself  from  such 
multiplied  difficulties  and  embarrassments.     His  unjust 
and  exorbitant  claims  on  France  and  Scotland  had  engaged 
him  in  an  implacable  war  with  these  two  kingdoms,  his 
nearest  neighbours :    He  had  lost  almost  all  his  foreign 
alliances  by  his  irregular  payments :   He  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  debts,  for  which  he  owed  a  consuming  interest : 
His  militar}'  operations  had  vanished  into  smoke;    and 
except  his  naval  victor}'^,  none  of  them  had  been  attended 
even  with  glory  or  renown,  either  to  himself  or  to  the  na- 
tion :  The  animosity  between  him  and  the  clergy  was  open 
and  declared :  The  people  were  discontented  on  account 
of  many  arbitrary  measures  in  which  he  had  been  engaged: 
And  what  was  more  dangerous,  the  nobility,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  present  necessities,  were  determined  to  re- 
trench his  power,  and  by  encroaching  on  the  anci^it  pre- 
rogatives of  the  cro%vn,  to  acquire  to  themselves  inde- 
pendence and  authority.     But  the  aspiring  genius  of  Ed- 
ward,  which    had  so   far   transported  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  discretion,  proved  at  last  sufficient  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  former  authority,  and  finally,  to  render  his 
reign  the  most  triumphant  diat  is  to  be  met  with  in  Eng- 
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Ush  story :  Though  for  the  present  he  was  obliged,  with    CHAP, 
some  loss  of  honour,  to  y^ield  to  the  current  which  bore  so      "    ' 
strongly  against  him.  J34i 

The  parliament  framed  an  act,  which  was  likely  to 
produce  considerable  innovations  in  the  government. 
They  premised,  that  whereas  the  great  charter  had,  to  the 
manifest  peril  and  slander  of  the  king,  and  damage  of  his 
people,  been  violated  in  many  points,  particularly, by  the 
imprisonment  of  free  men,  and  the  seizure  of  their  goods, 
without  suit,  indictment,  or  trial,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
firm it  anew,  and  to  oblige  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  law, 
t<^ether  with  the  steward  and  chamberlain  of  the  house- 
hold, the  keeper  of  the  privy-seal,  the  comptroller  and 
treasurer  of  the  wardrobe,  and  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  young  prince,  to  swear  to  the 
regular  observance  of  it.  They  also  remarked,  that  the 
peers  of  the  realm  had  formerly  been  arrested  aijd  impri- 
soned, and  dispossessed  of  their  temporalities  and  lands, 
and  even  some  of  them  put  to  death,  without  judgment  or 
trial ;  and  they  therefore  enacted  that  such  violences 
should  henceforth  cease,  and  no  peer  be  punished  but  by 
the  award  of  his  peers  in  parliament.  They  required, 
that  whenever  any  of  the  great  offices  above  mentioned 
became  vacant,  the  king  should  fill  it  by  the  advice  of  his 
council,  and  the  consent  of  such  barons  as  should  at  that 
time  be  found  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court. 
And  they  enacted,  that  on  the  third  day  of  every  session, 
the  king  should  resume  into  his  own  hand  all  these  offices, 
except  those  of  justices  of  the  two  benches,  and  the  barons 
of  exchequer ;  that  the  ministers  should  for  the  time  be 
reduced  to  private  persons ;  that  they  should  in  that  con- 
dition answer  before  parliament  to  any  accusation  brought 
against  them;  and  that,  if  they  were  found  anywise 
guilty,  they  should  finally  be  dispossessed  of  their  offi.ces, 
and  more  able  persons  be  substituted  in  their  place.'  By 
these  last  regulations  the  barons  approached  as  near  as 
they  durst  to  those  restrictions  which  had  formerly  been 
imposed  on  Henry  III.  and  Edward  II.  and  which,  from 
the  dangerous  consequences  attending  them,  had  become 
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CHAP,   ao  generally  odious,  that  they  did  not  expect  to  have  either 
the  concurrence  of  the  people  in  demanding  them,  or  the 


1341.     assent  of  the  present  king  in  granting  them. 

In  return  for  these  important  concessions,  the  parlia- 
ment offered  the  king  a  grant  of  20,000  sacks  of  wool; 
and  his  wants  were  so  urgent,  from  the  clamours  of  his 
creditors,  and  the  demands  of  his  foreign  allies,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  of  the  supply  on  these  hard  cott-* 
ditions.     He  ratified  this  statute  in  full  parliament;  but 
he  secretly  entered  a  protest  of  such  a  nature  as  were  suf- 
ficient, one  should  imagine,  to  destroy  all  future  trust  and 
confidence  with  his  people :     He  declared,  that  as  soon  as 
his  convenience  permitted,  he  would,  from  his  owp  autho- 
rity, revoke  what  had  been  extorted  from  him«^     Accor- 
dingly, he  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  the  parliamentary 
supply,  than  he  issued  an  edict,  which  contains  many  ex- 
traordinary positions  and  pretensions*     He  first  asserts, 
that  that  statute  had  been  enacted  contrary  to  law  ;  as  if  a 
free  legislative  body  could  ever  do  any  thing  illegal.      He 
next  affirms,  that  it  was  hurtful  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  he  had  only  dis- 
sembled when  he  seemed  to  ratify  it,  but  that  he  had  ne- 
ver in  his  own  breast  given  his  assent  to  it*     He  does  not 
pretend  that  either  he  or  the  parliament  lay  under  force ; 
but  only  that  some  inconvenience  would  have  ensued,  had 
he  not  seemingly  affixed  his  sanction  to  that  pretended 
statute*     He  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  and 
of  some  earls  and  barons,  abrogates  and  annuls  it;   and 
though  he  professes  himself  willing  and  determined  to 
observe  such  articles  of  it  as  were  formerly  law,  he  de- 
clared it  to  have  thenceforth  no  force  or  authority^     The 
parliaments  that  were  afterwards  assembled  took  no  notice 
of  this  arbitrary  exertion  of  royal  power,  Vvliich,  by  a  parity 
of  reason,  left  all  their  laws  at  the  mercy  of  the  king;  and, 
during  the  course  of  two  years,  Edward  had  no  far  re- 
established his  influence,  and  freed  himself  from  his  pre- 
sent necessities,  that  he  then  obtained  from  his  parliamept 

k  Statutes  at  Large,  15  Edw.  III.  That  this  protest  of  tlie  king's  \ias 
secret,  appears  evidently,  since  otherwise  it  would  have  been  ridicnloiisin  the 
parliament  to  have  accepted  of  Iiis  assent :  Besides,  the  king  owns  that  he  dfs- 
aefiibled,  which  would  not  have  been  the  ease  had  his  protest  been  public. 
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a  legal  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statute.*"    This  transaction    CHAP, 
certainly  contains  remarkable  circumstances,  which  dis-     ^l^   ' 
cover  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  age ;  and  may      ^^^ 
prove  what  inaccurate  work  might  be  expected  from  such 
rude  hands,  when  employed  in  legislation,  and  in  rearing 
the  delicate  fabric  of  laws  and  a  constitution. 

But  though  Edward  had  happily  recovered  his  autho* 
rity  at  home,  which  had  been  impaired  by  the  events  of  . , 
the  French  war,  he  had  tmdergone  so  many  mortifications 
from  that  attempt,  and  saw  so  little  prospect  of  success, 
that  he  would  probably  have  dropped  his  claim,  had  not  a 
revolution  in  Britany  opened  to  him  more  promising 
views,  and  given  his  enterprising  genius  a  full  opportunity 
of  displaying  itself. 

John  III.  duke  of  Britany,  had,  during  some  years,  Affwrscif 
found  himself  declining  through  age  and  infirmities ;  and  ^^■'^"^y- 
having  no  issue,  he  was  solicitous  to  prevent  those  dis- 
orders  to  which,  on  the  event  of  his  demise,  a  disputed 
succession  might  expose  his  subjects*  His  younger  hro» 
ther,  the  count  of  Penthievre,  had  left  only  one  daughter, 
whom  the  duke  deemed  his  heir ;  and  as  his  family  had 
inherited  the  dutchy  by  a  female  succession,  he  thought 
her  tide  preferable  to  that  of  the  count  of  Mountfort,  who, 
being  his  brother  by  a  second  marriage,  was  the  male  heir 
of  that  principality.*^  He  accordingly  purposed  to  bestow 
his  niece  in  marriage  on  some  person  who  might  be  able 
to  defend  her  rights ;  and  he  cast  his  eye  on  Charles  of 
Blois,  nephew  of  the  king  of  France,  by  his  mother  Mar- 
garet of  Valois,  sister  to  that  monarch.  But  as  he  both 
loved  his  subjects,  and  was  beloved  by  them,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  take  this  important  step  without  their  appro- 
bation I  and  having  assembled  the  states  of  Britany,  he 
represented  to  them  the  advantages  of  that  alliance,  and 
the  prospect  which  it  gave  of  an  entire  settlement  of  the 
succession.  The  Bretons  willingly  concurred  in  his  choice : 
The  marriage  was  concluded :  All  his  vassals,  and  among 
the  rest  the  count  of  Mountfort,  swore  fealty  to  Charles 
and  to  his  consort  as  to  their  future  sovereigns:  And 
every  danger  of  civil  commotions  seemed  to  be  obviated, 
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CHAP,    as  far  as  human  prudence  could  provide  a  remedy  against 

»34i.  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  death  of  this  good  prince,  the  ambition  of 

the   count   of  Mountfort  broke  through   all  these  regu- 
lations, and  kindled  a  war,  not  only  dangerous  to  Britany, 
but  to  a  great  part  of  Europe.     While  Charles  of  Blois 
was  soliciting  at  the  court  of  France  the  investiture  of  the 
dutchy,    Mountfort   was    active   in   acquiring  immediate 
possession  of  it ;  and  by  force  or  intrigue  he  made  himself 
master  of  Rennes,  Nantz,  Brest,  Hennebonne,  and  all  the 
most  important  fortresses,  and  engaged  many  considerable 
barons  to  acknowledge  his  authority *°     Sensible  that  he 
could  expect  no  favour  from  Philip,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
England,  on  pretence  of  soliciting  his  claim  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Richmond,  which  had  devolved  to  him  by  his 
brother's  death ;  and  there,  offering  to  do  homage  to  £d- 
ward  as  king  of  France,  for  the  dutchy  of  Britany,  he 
proposed  a  strict  alliance  for  the  support  of  their  mutual 
.     pretensions.     Edward  saw   immediately   the    advantages 
'     attending  this  treaty:    Mountfort,  an  active  and  valiant 
prince,  closely  united  to  him  by  interest,  opened  at  once 
an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  afforded  him 
much  more  flattering  views  than  his  allies  on  the  side  of 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  who  had  no  sincere 
attachment  to  his  cause,  and  whose  progress  was  also  ob* 
structed  by  those  numerous  fortifications  which  had  been 
raised  on  that  frontier.     Robert  of  Artois  was  zealous 
Renewal     in  enforcing  these  considerations  :  The  ambitious  spirit  of 
of  Aewar  gj^ard  was  little  disposed  to  sit  down  under  those  re- 
J^rance.      pulses  which  he  had  received,  and  which  he  thought  had 
so  much  impaired  his  reputation  :   And  it  required  a  very 
short  negotiation  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
two  men  who,    though  their  pleas  with    regard   to  the 
preference  of  male  or  female  succession  were  direcdy 
opposite,  were  intimately  connected  by  their  immediate 
interests.^ 

As  this  treaty  was  still  a  secret,  Mountfort  on  his 
return  ventured  to  appear  at  Paris  in  order  to  defend  his 
cause  before  the  court  of  peers ;  but  observing  Philip  and 
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his  judges  to  be  prepossessed  against  his  tide,  and  dread-    CHAP, 
ing  their  intentions  of  arresting  him,  till  he  should  restore  ^^^^i^^^^^ 
what  he  had  seized  by  violence,  he  suddenly  made  his      1341 
escape;  and  war  immediately  commenced  between  him 
and  Charles  pf  Blois.^     Philip  sent  his  eldest  son,  the 
duke   of  Normandy,  with  a  powerful  army,  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  latter ;  and  Mountfort,  unable  to  keep  the 
field   against  his  rival,   remained  in  the  city  of  Nantz, 
where   he  was   besieged.     The   city  was   taken   by  the 
treachery  of  the    inhabitants;    Mountfort   fell    into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies;  was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to 
Paris ;  and  was  shut  up  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre/ 

This  event  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  pretensions  1342. 
Qf  the  count  of  Mountfort;  but  his  affairs  were  imme- 
diately retrieved  by  an  unexpected  incident,  which  in- 
spired new  life  and  vigour  into  his  party.  Jane  of 
Flanders,  countess  of  Mountfort,  the  most  extraordinarj'- 
woman  of  the  age,  was  roused,  by  the  captivity  of  her 
husband,   from  those  domestic  cares  to  which  she  had  , 

hitherto  limited  her  genius  ;  and  she  courageously  under- 
took to  support  the  falling  fortunes  of  her  family.  No 
sooner  did  she  receive  the  fatal  intelligence,  than  she  as- 
sembled the  inhabitants  of  Rcnnes  where  she  then  resided ; 
and  carrying  her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  deplored  tp  them 
the  calamity  of  their  sovereign.  She  recommended  to 
their  care  the  illustrious  orphan,  the  sole  male  remaining 
of  their  ancient  princes,  who  had  governed  them  with  such 
indulgence  and  lenity,  and  to  whom  they  had  ever  pro- 
fessed the  most  zealous  attachment*  She  declared  herself 
willing  to  run  all  hazards  with  him  in  so  just  a  cause ; 
discovered  the  resources  which  still  remained  in  the 
alliance  of  England;  and  entreated  them  to  make  one 
effort  against  an  usurper,  who  being  imposed  on  them  by 
the  arms  of  France,  would  in  return  make  a  sacrifice  to 
his  protector  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  Britany.  The 
audience,  moved  by  the  affecting  appearance,  and  inspi- 
rited by  the  noble  conduct  of  the  princess,  vowed  to  live 
smd  die  with  her  in  defending  the  rights  of  her  family : 
All  the  other  fortresses  of  Britany  embraced  the  same 
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CHAP  resolution :  The  countess  went  from  place  to  place, 
^^  encouraging  the  garrisons,  providing  them  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  subsistence,  and  concerting  the  proper 
plans  of  defence ;  and  after  she  had  put  the  whole  pro- 
vince in  a  good  posture,  she  shut  herself  up  in  Hennebonne, 
where  she  waited  with  impatience  the  arrival  of  those 
succours  which  Edward  had  promised  her.  Meanwhile 
she  sent  over  her  son  to  England,  that  she  might  both  put 
him  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  engage  the  king  more  strongly, 
by  such  a  pledge,  to  embrace  with  zeal  the  interests  of 
her  family. 

Charles  of  Blois,  anxious  to  make  himself  master  of 
so  important  a  fortress  as  Hennebonne,  and  still  more  to 
take  the  countess  prisoner,  from  whose  vigour  and  capa- 
city all  the  difficulties  to  his  succession  in  Britany  now 
proceeded,  sat  down  before  the  place  with  a  great  army, 
composed  of  French,  Spaniards,  Genoese,  and  some 
Bretons ;  and  he  conducted  the  attack  with  indefatigable 
industry."  The  defence  was  no  less  vigorous :  The  be- 
siegers were  repulsed  on  every  assault:  Frequent  sallies 
were  made  with  success  by  the  garrison :  And  the  countess 
herself  being  the  most  forward  in  all  military  operations, 
every  one  was  ashamed  not  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost 
in  this  desperate  situation.  One  day  she  perceived  that 
the  besiegers,  entirely  occupied  in  an  attack,  had  neglected 
a  distant  quarter  of  their  camp ;  and  she  immediately 
sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  200  cavalry,  threw 
them  into  confusion,  did  great  execution  upon  them,  and 
set  fire  to  their  tents,  baggage,  and  magazines  :  But  when 
she  was  preparing  to  return,  she  found  that  she  was  inter- 
cepted, and  that  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  had 
thrown  themselves  between  her  and  the  gates :  She  in- 
stantly took  her  resolution  :  She  ordered  her  men  to  dis- 
band, and  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  by  flight  to  Brest : 
She  met  them  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  col- 
lected another  body  of  500  horse,  returned  to  Hennebonne, 
broke  unexpectedly  through  the  enemy's  camp,  and  was 
received  with  shouts  and  acclamations  by  the  garrison, 
who,  encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  and  by  so  rare 
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an    example   of  female   valour,   determined   to    defend    chap. 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  ^Xl 

The  reiterated  attacks,  however,  of  the  besiegers  had  igi^ 
at  length  made  several  breaches  in  the  walls ;  and  it  was 
apprehended  that  a  general  assault,  which  was  every  hour 
expected,  would  overpower  the  garrison,  diminished  in 
numbers,  and  extremely  weakened  with  watching  and 
fatigue.  It  became  necessary  to  treat  of  a  capitulation  ;  . 
and  the  bishop  of  Leon  was  already  engaged,  for  that 
purpose,  in  a  conference  with  Charles  of  Blois  ;  when  the 
countess,  who  had  mounted  to  a  high  tower,  and  was  look- 
ing towards  the  sea  with  great  impatience,  descried  some 
sails  at  a  distance.  She  immediately  exclaimed  :  Behold 
the  succours  !  the  English  succours  I  No  capitulation  (^  This 
fleet  had  on  board  a  body  of  heavy  armed  cavalry,  and 
six  thousand  archers,  whom  Edward  had  prepared  for  the 
relief  of  Hennebonne,  but  who  had  been  long  detained  by 
contrary  winds.  They  entered  the  harbour  under  the 
command  of  sir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  the  bravest  cap- 
tains of  England ;  and  having  inspired  fresh  courage  into, 
the  garrison,  immediately  sallied  forth,  beat  the  besiegers 
from  all  their  posts,  and  obliged  them  to  decamp. 

But  notwithstanding  this  success,  the  countess  of 
Mountfort  found  that  her  party,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
was  declining  in  every  quarter;  and  she  went  over  to 
solicit  more  effectual  succours  from  the  king  of  England. 
Edward  granted  her  a  considerable  reinforcement  under 
Robert  of  Artois ;  who  embarked  on  board  a  fleet  of  forty- 
five  ships,  and  sailed  to  Britany.  He  was  met  in  his 
passage  by  the  enemy ;  an  action  ensued,  where  the 
countess  behaved  with  her  wonted  valour,  and  charged 
the  enemy  sword  in  hand;  but  the  hostile  fleets,  after 
a  sharp  action,  were  separated  by  a  storm,  and  the  English 
arrived  safely  in  Britany.  The  first  exploit  of  Robert  was 
the  taking  of  Vannes,  which  he  mastered  by  conduct  and 
address  :'*  But  he  survived  a  very  little  time  this  pros- 
perity. The  Breton  noblemen  of  the  party  of  Charles 
assembled  secretly  in  arms,  attacked  Vannes  of  a  sudden, 
and  carried  the  place ;  chiefly  by  reason  of  a  wound  re- 
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CHAP,    ceived  by  Robert,  of  which  he  soon  after  died  at  sea  on 
^J^  his  return  to  England."^ 

1342.  After  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  the  ch'fef 
author  of  all  the  calamities  with  which  his  country  was 
overwhelmed  for  more  than  a  century,  Edward  undertook 
in  person  the  defence  of  the  countess  of  Mountfort :  and 
as  the  last  truce  with  France  was  now  expired,  the  war, 
which  the  English  and  French  had  hitherto  carried  on  as 
allies  to  the  competitors  for  Britany,  was  thenceforth  con- 
ducted in  the  name  and  under  the  standard  of  the  two 
monarchs.  The  king  landed  at  Morbian,  near  Vannes, 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men ;  and,  being  master  of  the 
field,  he  endeavoured  to  give  a  lustre  to  his  arms,  by  com- 
mencing at  once  three  important  sieges,  that  of  Vannes, 
of  Rennes,  and  of  Nantz.  But  by  undertaking  too  much, 
he  failed  of  success  in  all  his  enterprises.  Even  the  siege 
of  Vannes,  which  Edward  in  person  conducted  with  vigour, 
advanced  but  slowly  ;^  and  the  French  had  all  the  leisure 
requisite  for  making  preparations  against  him.  The  duke 
of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  Philip,  appeared  in  Britany, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  infantry  and  400  cavalry; 
and  Edward  was  now  obliged  to  draw  together  all  his 
forces,  and  to  entrench  himself  strongly  before  Vannes, 
where  the  duke  of  Normandy  soon  after  arrived,  and  in 
a  manner  invested  the  besiegers.  The  garrison  and  the 
French  camp  were  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions ; 
while  the  English,  who  durst  not  make  any  attempt  upon 
the  place  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  army,  drew  all  their 
subsistence  from  England,  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  the 
sea,  and  sometimes  to  those  which  arose  from  the  fleet  of 

1343.  the  enemy.  In  this  dangerous  situation,  Edward  willingly 
hearkened  to  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legates,  the 
cirdinals  of  Palestine  and  Frescati,  who  endeavoured  to 
negotiate,  if  not  a  peace,  at  least  a  truce  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  A  treaty  was  concluded  for  a  cessation  of 
arms  during  three  years  ;^  and  Edward  had  the  abilities, 
notwithstanding  his  present  dangerous  situation,  to  pro- 
cure to  himself  very  equal  and  honourable  terms.  It  was 
agreed  that  Vannes   should  be  sequestered,   during  the 
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truce,  in  the  hands  of  the  legates,  to  be  disposed  of  after-    CHAt. 
w^rds  as  they  pleased;   and  though  Edward  knew  the  ^^^^1^    ^ 
partiality  of  the  court  of  Rome  towards  Jiis  antagonists,      i^^^ 
he  saved  himself^  by  this  device,  from  the  dishonour  of 
having  undertaken   a  fruitless   enterprise.     It  was  also 
stipulated,  that  all  prisoners  should  be  released,  that  the 
places  in  Britany  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
sent possessors,  and, that  the  allies  on  both  sides  should 
be    comprehended   in  the   truce.*      Edward,   soon   after 
concluding    this    treaty,    embarked    with    his    army    for 
England* 

The  truce,  though  calculated  for  at  long  time,  was  of 
very  short  duration ;  and  each  monarch  endeavoured  to 
throw  on  the  other  the  blame  of  its  infraction.  Of  course 
the  historians  of  the  two  countries  differ  in  their  account 
of  the  matter.  It  seems  probable,  however,  as  is  affirmed 
by  the  French  writers,  that  Edward  in  consenting  to  the 
truce,  had  no  other  view  than  to  extricate  himself  from  a 
perilous  situation  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  was  after- 
wards very  careless  in  observing  it.  In  all  the  memorials 
which  remain  on  this  subject,  he  complains  chiefly  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  Oliver  de  Clisson,  John  dc 
j^ontauban,  and  other  Breton  noblemen,  who  he  says 
were  partisans  of  the  family  of  Mountfort,  and  conse- 
quently under  the  protection  of  England.*  But  it  appears, 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  truce,  those  noblemen  had 
openly,  b}'-  their  declarations  and  actions,  embraced  the 
cause  of  Charles  of  Blois  ;^  and  if  they  had  entered  into 
any  secret  correspondence  and  engagements  with  Edward, 
they  were  traitors  to  their  party,  and  were  justly  punisha- 
ble by  Philip  and  Charles  for  their  breach  of  faith ;  nor 
had  Edward  any  ground  of  complaint  against  France  for 
such  severities.  But  when  he  laid  these  pretended  in-  iSU, 
juries  before  the  parliament,  whom  he  affected  to  consult 
on  all  occasions,  that  assembly  entered  into  the  quarrel, 
advised  the  king  not  to  be  amused  by  a  fraudulent  truce, 
and  granted  him  supplies  for  the  renewal  of  the  war: 
The  counties  were  charged  with  a  fifteenth  for  two  years, 

z  llemuig.  p.  359.        a  Rrmer,  vol.  v.  p.  453,  454. 459.  466. 496.    Hemuig* 
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These  supplies  enabled  the  king  to  complete  hia  miii* 
tary  preparations ;  and  he  sent  his  cousin,  Henry  earl  ol 
Derby,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  into  Guienne,  for  the 
defence  of  that  province.*  This  prince,  the  most  accom- 
plished in  the  English  court,  possessed  to  a  high  degree 
the  virtues  of  justice  and  humanity,  as  well  as  those  of 
valour  and  conduct,**  and  not  content  with  protecting  and 
cherishing  the  province  committed  to  his  care,  he  made  a 
successful  invasion  on  the  enemy.     He  attacked  the  count 

■r 

of  Lisle,  the  French  general  at  Bergerac,  beat  him  from 
his  intrenchments,  and  took  the  place.  He  reduced  i 
great  part  of  Perigord,  and  continually  advanced  in  his 
ccmquests,  till  the  count  of  Lisle,  having  collected  an  army 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  sat  down  before  Aube- 
roche,  in  hopes  of  recovering  that  place  wkich  had  fallen 

1345.  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  earl  of  Derby  came 
upon  him  by  surprise,  with  only  a  thousand  cavalrj',  threw 
the '  French  into  disorder,  pushed  his  advantages,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Lisle  himself,  with  many 
considerable  nobles,  was  taken  prisoner.*  After  this  im- 
portant success,  Derby  made  a  rapid  progress  in  subdu- 
ing the  French  provinces.  He  tookMonsegur,  Monscpat, 
Villefranche,  Miremcmt,  and  Tonnins,  with  the  fortress 
of  Damassen.  Aiguillon,  a  fortress  deemed  impregnable, 
fell  into  his  hands  from  the  cowardice  of  the  governor. 
Angouleme  was  surrendered  after  a  short  siege.  The 
only  place  where  he  met  with  considerable  resistance 
was  Reole,  which,  however,  was  at  last  reduced,  after 
a  siege  of  above  nine  weeks.^  He  made  an  attempt 
on  Blaye,  but  thought  it  more  prudent  to  raise  the  siege, 
■    .     than  waste  his  time  before  a  place  of  small  importance. 

t34a.  The  reason  why  Derby  was  permitted  to  make  with- 

out opposition,  such  progress  on  the  side  of  Guienne,  ^'^s 

'  c  Froissard,  liv.  i.  chap.  103.  Avesbury,  p.  121.  d  It  is  i'ep°^'!;S!i-°Ltfic 
piinoe,  thAt  having  once,  before  the 'attack  of  a  town,  promised  the  ^"Yooch 
plunder,  one  i)riva)te  man  happened  to  fall  upon  a  great  chest  fuU  ?  •"!£]/ to 
■which  he  immediately  brought  to  the  earl,  as  thinking  it  too  great  ^"'^  !^"Jln^  on 
J?eep  possession  of  it.  But  Derby  told  him  that  hh  pi-omise  flid  ^^f^^v^ 
the  greatness  or  smallness  of  the  .sum ;  and  ordered  him  to  keep  it  iil  *J^  "^-j<> 
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the  difficulties  under  which  the  Frencli  finances  then  CHAP, 
laboured^  and  which  had  obliged  Philip  to  lay  on  new  ^  ?_^ 
impositions,  particularly  the  duty  on  salt,  to  the  great  ^^^^^ 
discontent,  and  almost  mutiny  of  his  subjects.  But  after 
the  court  of  France  was  supplied  with  money,  great 
preparations  were  made ;  and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  a^ 
tended  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  other  great  nobility, 
Jed  towards  Guienne  a  powerful  army,  which  the  £nglish 
could  not  think  of  resisting  in  the  open  field.  The  earl 
of  Derby  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  allowed  the  French 
to  carry  on,  at  leisure,  the  siege  of  Angoulen^e,  which 
was  their  first  enterprise.  John  lord  Norwich,  the  go- 
vernor, after  a  brave  and  vigorous  defence,  found  himself 
reduced  to  such  extremities,  as  obliged  him  to  employ  a 
stratagem,  in  order  to  save  his .  garrison,  and  to  prevent 
his  being  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He  ap« 
peared  on  the  walls,  and  desired  a  .parley  with  the  duk^ 
of  Normandy.  The  prince  there  lold  Norwich,  that  he 
supposed  he  intended  to  capitulate.  ^^  Not  at  all,"  re- 
plied the  governor :  ^'  But  as  to*morrow  is  the  feast  of 
^^  the  virgin,  to  whom  I  know  that  you,  sir,  as  well  as 
myself,  bear  a  great  devotion,  I  desire  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  that  day*''  The  proposal  was  agreed  to ;  and 
'Norwich,  having  ordered  his  forces  to  prepare  all  their 
baggage,  marched  out  next  day,  and  advanced  towards 
the  French  camp.  The  besiegers  imagining  they  were  to 
be  attacked,  ran  to  their  arms ;  but  Norwich  sent  a  mes* 
singer  to  the  duke,  reminding  him  of  his  engagement. 
The  duke,  who  piqued  himself  on  faithfully  keeping  his 
-word,  exclaimed,  /  see  the  governor  has  outwiUed  me^ 
JBut  let  us  be  content  -with  gaining  the  piace:  And  the 
English  were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  camp  unmo>*' 
lested.^  After  some  other  successes,  the  duke  of  Nor* 
mandy,  laid  siege  to  Aiguillon;  and  as  the  natural 
strengdi  of  the  fortress,  together  with  a  brave  garrison 
imder  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  sir 
Walter  Manny,  rendered  it  impossible  to  take  the  place 
by  assault,  he  purposed,  after  making  several  fruitless  at" 
tacks,'  to  reduce  it  by  famine :  But,  before  he  could  finish 
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CHAP,  this  enterprise,  he  was  called  to  another  quarter  of  the 
^^'  kingdom,  by  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  that  ever  befel 
1346.     ^^  French  monarchy.^ 

Edward,  informed  by  the  earl  of  Derby  of  the  great 
danger  to  which  Guienne  was  exposed,  had  prepared  a 
force  with  which  he  intende49  in  person,  to  bring  it  relief* 
He  embarked  at  Southampton,  on  board  a  fleet  of  near 
a  thousand  sail  of  all  dimensions,  and  carried  with  him, 
besides  all  the  chief  nobility  of  England,  his  eldest  son,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  now  fifteen  years  of  age*  The  winds 
proved  long  contrary  ;^  and  the  king,  in  despair  of  arriving 
in  time  at  Guienne,  was  at  last  persuaded  by  Geof&ey 
d'Harcourt,  to  change  the  destination  of  his  enterprise. 
This  nobleman  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  had  long  made  a 
considerable  figure  in  the  court  of  France,  and  was  gene- 
rally esteemed  for  his^personal  merit  and  his  valour ;  hui 
being  disobliged  and  persecuted  by  Philip,  he  had  fled 
into  England  ;  had  recommended  himself  to  Edward,  who 
was  an  ejecellent  judge  of  men ;  and  had  succeeded  to  Ro- 
bert of  Artois  in  the  invidious  office  of  exciting  and  assist* 
ing  the  king  in, every  enterprise  against  his  native  country* 
He  had  long,  insisted  that  an  expedition  to  Normandy  pro- 
mised, in  the  present  circumstances,  more  favourable  suc- 
cess than  one  to  Guienne ;  that  Edward  would  find  the 
northern  provinces  almost  destitute  of  military  force, 
which  had  been  drawn  to  the  south ;  that  they  were  full 
^f  flourishing  cities,  whose  plunder  would  enrich  the  Eng- 
lish ;  that  their  cultivated  fields,  as  yet  unspoiled  by  war« 
would.supply  them  with  plenty  of  provisions ;  and  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  rendered  every  event  of  im- 
portance in  those  quarters.*"  These  reasons,  which  had 
not  before  been  duly  weighed  by  Edward,  began  to  make 
more  impression,  after  the  disappointments  which  he  met 

liSfkJuiy.  with  in  his  voyage  to  Guienne :  He  ordered  his  fleet  t« 
sail  to  Normandy,  and  safely  disembarked  his  army  at  la 
jHogue* 

^vMion  of  This  army,  which,  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
campsdgn,  was  crowned  with  the  most  splendid. success, 
consisted  of  four  thoustod  men  at  arms,  ten  thousand 
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•arehers«  ten  thousand  Welsh  infahtty,  and  six  thousand    CHAP. 
Irish.     The  Welsh  and  the  Irish  were  light  disorderiy  ^^~^  ^ 
troops,  fitter  for  doing  execution  in  a  pursuit,  or  scouring      j^^ 
the  country,  than  for  any  stable  action.     The  bow  was 
always  esteemed  a  frivolous -weapon,  where  true,  military 
discipline  was  known,  and  regular  bodies  of  weU  armed 
foot  maintained.     The  only  solid  force  ia  this  army  were 
the  men  atiarms  ;  and.  even  these,  being  cavalry,  were  on 
that  account  much  inferior,  in  the  shock  of  battle,  to  good 
infantry  :  And  as  the  whole  were  new  levied  troops,  we 
are  led  to  entertain  a  very  mean  idea  of  the  military  force 
of  those  ages,  which,  being  ignorant  of  every  other  art, 
had  not  properly  cultivated  the  art  of  war  itsdf,  the  sole 
object  of  general  attention. 

The  king  created  the  earl  of  Arundel  constable  of  his 
army,  and  the  earls  of  Warwic  and  Harcourt  mareschals : 
He  bestowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  several  of  the  young  nobility  immediately  upon 
his  landing.  After  destroying  all  the  ships  in  la  Hogue^ 
Barfleur,  and  Cherbourg,  he  spread  his  army  over  the 
whole  country,  and  gave  them  an  unbounded  licence  o^ 
burning,  spoiling,  and  plundering  every  place  of  which 
they  became  masters.  The  loose  discipline  then  preva- 
lent could  not  be  much  hurt  by  these  disorderly  practices  ; 
and  Edward  took  care  to  prevent  any  surprise,  by  giving 
orders  to  his  troops,  however  they  might  disperse  them-> 
selves  in  the  day  time,  always  to  quarter  themselves  at 
night  near  the  main  body.  In  this  manner  Montebourg, 
Carentan,  St.  Lo,  Valognes,  and  other  places  in  the  Co- 
tentin,  were  pillaged  without  resistance;  and  an  universal 
consternation  was  spread  over  the  province.** 

The  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  invasion  sooir 
reached  Paris;  and  threw  Philip  into  great  perplexity. 
He  issued  orders,  however,  for  levying  forces  in  all  quar- 
ters, and  despatched  the  count  of  £u,  constable  of  France, 
and  the  count  of  Tancarville,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to 
the  defence  of  Caen  a  populous  and  commercial,  but  open 
city,  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  army. 
The  temptation  of  so  rich  a  prize  soon  allured  Edward  t« 
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CHAP,  sipproach  it ;  and  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  bjr  their  rnxuf 
.^^Jj^f  ters,  and  by  the  reinforcements  which  they  daily  received 
f  <,^^  from  the  country,  ventured  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  But 
their  courage  failed  them  oa  the  first  shock :  They  fled 
with  precipitation:  The  counts  of  £u  and  Tancarville 
were  taken  prisoners :  The  victors  entered  the  city  along 
with  the  vanquished,  and  a  furious  massacre  commenced, 
without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition.  The  citi- 
zens, in  despair,  barricaded  their  houses,  and  assaulted 
the  English  with  stones,  bricks,  and  every  missile  we^i- 
pon :  The  English  made  way  by  fire  to  the  destruction  of 
the  citizens  :  Till  Edward,  anxious  to  save  both  his  spoil 
and  his  soldiers,  stopped  the  massacre ;  and  having  obliged 
the  inhabitants  to  lay  down  their  arms,  gave  his  troops  li- 
cence tb  begin  a  more  regular  and  less  hazardous  plunder 
of  the  city.  The  pillage  continued  for  three  days :  The 
king  reserved  for  his  own  share  the  jewels,  plate,  silks, 
fine  cloth,  and  fine  linen ;  and  he  bestowed  all  the  remain* 
«der  of  the  spoil  on  his  army*  The  whole  was  enabarked 
on  board  the  ships,  and  sent  over  to  England ;  together 
with  three  hundred  of  the  richest  citizens  of  Caen,  whose 
ransom  was  an  additional  prt>fit,  which  he  expected  after- 
wards to  levy.°  This  dismal  scene  passed  in  idle  presence 
of  two  cardinal  legates,  who  had  come  to  negotiate  a  peace 
between  the  kingdoms. 

The  king  moved  next  to  Rouen,  in  hopes  of  treating 
that  city  in  the  same  manner ;  but  found  that  the  bridge 
over  the  Seine  was  already  broken  down,  and  that  the 
king  of  France  himself  was  arrived  there  with  his  army- 
He  marched  along  the  banks  of  that  river  towards  Pari9, 
destroying  the  whole  country,  and  every  town  and  village 
which  he  met  with  on  his  road.^  Some  of  his  lig^t  troops 
carried  their  ravages  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris ;  and  the 
royal  palace  of  St.  Germans,  together  with  Nanterre, 
Ruelle,  and  other  villages,  was  reduced  to  ashes  within 
sight  of  the  capital.  The  English  intended  to  pass  die 
river  at  Poissy,  but  found  the  French  army  encamped  on 
the  opposite  banks,  and  the  bridge  at  that  place  as  wdl  -as 
all  others  over  the  Seine,  broken  down  by  orders  from 
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Philip*  Edward  now  saw  that  the  French  meant  to  en-  CHAP, 
close  him  in  their  country,  in  hopes  of  attacking  him  ^JL^ 
with  advantage  on  all  sides :  But  he  saved  himself  by  a  ^^346* 
stratagem  from  this  perilous  situation.  He  gave  his  army 
orders  to  dislodge,  and  to  advance  farther  up  the  Seine ; 
but  immediately  returning  by  the  same  road,  he  arrived  at 
Poissy,  which  the  enemy  had  already  quitted  in  order  to 
attend  his  motions.  He  repaired  the  bridge  with  incredi- 
ble celerity,  passed  over  his  army,  and  having  thus  disen- 
gaged himself  from  the  enemy,  advanced  by  quick  marches 
towards  Flanders.  His  vanguard,  commanded  by  Har- 
court,  met  with  the  townsmen  of  Amiens,  who  were  has- 
tening to  reinforce  their  king,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter  :**  He  passed  by  Beauvais,  and  burned  the 
suburbs  of  that  city :  But  as  he  approached  the  Somme, 
he  found  himself  in  the  same  difficulty  as  before :  All  the 
bridges  on  that  river  were  either  broken  down  or  strongly 
guarded :  An  army,  under  the  command  of  Godemar  do' 
Faye,  was  staticmed  on  the  opposite  banks :  Philip  was 
advancing  on  him  from  the  other  quarters,  with  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men :  And  he  was  thus  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  being  enclosed,  and  of  starving  in  an  ene- 
my's country.  In  this  extremity  he  published  a  reward 
to  any  one  that  should  bring  him  intelligence  of  a  passage 
over  the  Somme.  A  peasant,  called  Gobin  Agace,  whose 
name  has  been  preserved  by  the  share  which  he  had  in 
these  important  transactions,  was  tempted  on  this  occa- 
sion to  betray  the  interests  of  his  country ;  and  he  in- 
formed  Edward  of  a  ford  below  Abbeville  which  had  a 
sound  bottom,  and  might  be  passed  without  difficulty  at 
low  water-'  The  king  hastened  thither,  but  found  Gode- 
niar  de  Faye  on  the  opposite  banks.  Being  urged  by  ne- 
cessity, he  deliberated  not  a  moment ;  but  threw  himself 
into  the  river,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  troops ; 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  station ;  and  pursued  them  to 
a  distance  on  the  plain.'  The  French  army  under  Philip 
arrived  at  the  ford  when  the  rear  guard  of  the  English 
were  passing.  So  narrow  was  the  escape  which  Edward 
by  his  prudence  and   celerity,  made   from  this  danger? 
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CHAP.    The  rising  of  the  tide  prevented  the  French  king  from 
*    *      following  him  over  the  ford,  and  obliged  that  prince  to 


1S46.      ^^^^  ^*^  route  over  the  bridge  at  Abbeville;  by  which 
some  time  \^as  lost. 

It  is  natural  to  think  that  Philip,  at  the  head  of  so 
vast  an  army,  was  impatient  to  take  revenge  on  the  Eng-' 
lish,  and  to  prevent  the  disgrace  to  which  he  must  be 
exposed  if  an  inferior  enemy  should  be  allowed,  after  ra- 
vaging so  great  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  to  escape  with 
impunity.  Edward  also  was  sensible  that  such  must  be  the 
object  of  the  French  monarch ;  and  as  he  advanced  but  a 
little  way  before  his  enemy,  he  saw  the  danger  of  precipi- 
tating his  march  over  the  plains  of  Picardy,  and  of  ex- 
posing his  rear  to  the  insults  of  the  numerous  cavalry,  in 
which  the  French  camp  abounded.  He  took,  therefore,  a 
prudent  resolution:  He  chose  his  ground  with  advantage. 
Battle  of  near  the  village  of  Crecy  ;  he  disposed  his  army  in  excel- 
2^^ug.  ^^^^  order ;  he  determined  to  await  in  tranquillity  the  ar- 
rival of  the  enemy ;  and  he  hoped  that  their  eagerness  to 
engage  and  to  prevent  his  retreat  after  all  their  past  dis- 
appointments, would  hurry  them  on  to  some  rash  and  ill- 
concerted  action.  He  drew  up  his  army  on  a  gende 
ascent,  and  divided  them  into  three  lines  :  The  first  was 
commanded  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  under  him,  by 
the  earls  of  Warwic  and  Oxford,  by  Harcourt,  and  by  the 
lords  Chandos,  Holland,  and  other  noblemen :  The  earls 
of  Arundel  and  Northampton,  with  the  lords  Willoughby, 
Basset,  Roos,  and  sir  Lewis  Tufton,  were  at  the  head  of 
the  second  line :  He  took  to  himself  the  command  of  the 
third  division,  by  which  he  purposed  either  to  bring  suc- 
cour to  the  two  first  lines,  or  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of 
any  misfortune,  or  to  push  his  advantages  against  the  ene- 
my. He  had  likewise  the  precaution  to  throw  up  trenches 
on  his  flanks,  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  the  numer- 
ous bodies  of  the  French,  who  might  assail  him  frpm  that 
quarter;  and  he  placed  all  his  baggage  behind  him  in  a 
wood,  which  he  also  secured  by  an  entrenchment.^ 

The  skill  and  order  of  this  disposition,  with  the  tran- 
quillity in  which  it  was  made,  served  extremely  to  cQtn-i 
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pose  the  minds  of  the  soldiers;  and  the  king,  that  he  CHAP, 
might  farther  inspirit  them,  rode  through  the  ranks  with  ^_— ^J_ 
such  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  as  conveyed  the  1345^ 
highest  confidence  into  every  beholder.  He  pointed  out 
to  them  the  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and 
the  certain  and  inevitable  destruction  which  awaited  them, 
if  in  their  present  situation,  enclosed  on  all  hands  in  an 
enemy's  country,  they  trusted  to  any  thing  but  their  own 
valour,  or  gave  that  enemy  an  opportunity  of  taking  re- 
venge for  the  many  insults  and  indignities  which  they  had 
of  late  put  upon. him.  He  reminded  them  of  the  visible 
ascendant  which  they  had  hitherto  maintained  over  all  the 
bodies  of  French  troops  that  had  fallen  in  their  way ;  and 
assured  them,  that  the  superior  numbers  of  the  army 
which  at  present  hovered  over  them,  gave  them  not  greater 
force,  but  was  an  advantage  easily  compensated  by  the 
order  in  which  he  had  placed  his  own  army,  and  the  re- 
solution which  he  expected  from  them.  He  demanded 
nothing,  he  said,  but  that  they  would  imitate  his  o^vn 
example,  and  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  as  the 
honour,  the  lives,  the  liberties  of  all  were  now  exposed  to 
the  same  danger,  he  was  confident  that  they  would  make 
one  common  effort  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
present  difficulties,  and  that  their  united  courage  would 
give  them  the  victory  over  all  their  enemies. 

It  is  related  by  some  historians,"  that  Edward,  besides 
the  resources  which  he  found  in  his  own  genius  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  employed  also  a  new  invention  against  the 
enemy,  and  placed  in  his  front  some  pieces  of  artillery, 
the  first  that  had  yet  been  made  use  of  on  any  remarkable 
occasion  in  Europe.  This  is  the  epoch  of  one  of  the  most 
singular  discoveries  that  has  been  made  among  men;  a 
discovery  which  changed  by  degrees  the  whole  art  of  war, 
a.nd  by  consequence  many  circumstances  in  the  political 
government  of  Europe.  But  the  ignorance  of  that  age 
in  the  inechanical  arts  rendered  the  progress  of  this  new 
invention  very  slow.  The  artillery  first  framed  were  so 
clumsy,  and  of  such  difficult  management,  that  men  were 
xtOt  immediately  sensible  of  their  use  and  efficacy :   And 
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CHAP,  even  to  the  present  times,  improvements  have  been  con- 
tinually making  on  this  furious  engine,  which,  though  it 
suemed  contrived  for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  and  the 
overthrow  of  empires,  has  in  the  issue  rendered  battles 
less  bloody,  and  has  given  greater  stability  to  civil  so- 
cieties. Nations  by  its  means  have  been  brought  more 
to  a  level :  Conquests  have  become  less  frequent  and  rapid : 
Success  in  war  has  been  reduced  nearly  to  be  a  matter  of 
calculation  :  And  any  nation  overmatched  by  its  enemies, 
either  yields  to  their  demands,  or  secures  itself  by  alliances 
against  their  violence  and  invasion. 

The  invention  of  artillery  vvas  at  this  time  kno^vn  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England  ;^*  but  Philip,  in  his  hurry 
to  overtake  the  enemy,  had  probably  left  his  cannon  be- 
hind him,  which  he  regarded  as  an  useless  incumbrance. 
All  his  other  movements  discovered  the  same  imprudence 
and  precipitation.  Impelled  by  anger,  a  dangerous  coun- 
sellor, and  trusting  to  the  great  superiority  of  his  num- 
bers, he  thought  that  all  depended  on  forcing  an  engage- 
ment with  the  English ;  and  that,  if  he  could  once  reach 
the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  the  victory  on  his  side  was 
certain  and  inevitable.  He  made  a  hasty  march,  in  some 
confusion,  from  Abbeville;  but  after  he  had  advanced 
above  two  leagues,  some  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  sent 
before  to  take  a  view  of  the  enemy,  returned  to  him,  and 
brought  him  intelligence,  that  they  had  seen  the  English 
drawn  up  in  gi'eat  order,  and  awaiting  his  arrival.  They 
tlierefore  advised  him  to  defer  the  combat  till  the  ensuing 
day,  when  his  army  would  have  recovered  from  their 
fatigue,  and  might  be  disposed  into  better  order  than  their 
present  hurry  had  permitted  them  to  observe.  Philip 
assented  to  their  council ;  but  the  former  precipitation  of 
his  march,  and  the  impatience  of  the  French  nobility, 
made  it  impracticable  for  him  to  put  it  in  execution.  One 
division  pressed  upon  another :  Orders  to  stop  were  not 
seasonably  conveyed  to  all  of  them :  This  immense  body 
was  not  governed  by  sufficient  discipline  to  be  manageable: 
And  the  French  army,  imperfectly  formed  into  three  lines,, 
{.xrrivcd,  already  fatigued  and  disordered  in  presence  of  the 
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<t&emy.  The  first  line,  consisting  of  15,000  Genoese  CHAP, 
cross-bow  men,  was  commanded  by  Anthony  Doria  and 
Charles  Grimaldi :  The  second  was  led  by  the  count  of 
Alen^on,  brother  to  the  king ;  The  king  himself  was  at 
the  head  of  the  third.  Besides  the  French  monarch, 
Aere  were  no  less  than  three  crowned  heads  in  this  en- 
gagement :  The  king  of  Bohemia,  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
his  son,  and  the  king  of  Majorca ;  with  all  the  nobility 
and  great  vassals  of  the  crown  of  France.  The  army 
now  consisted  of  above  120,000  men,  more  than  three 
times  the  number  of  the  enemy.  But  the  prudence  of 
one  man  was  superior  to  the  advantage  of  all  this  force 
and  splendour. 

The  English,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  kept 
their  ranks  firm  and  immoveable ;  and  the  Genoese  first 
began  the  attack.  There  had  happened,  a  little  before 
the  engagement,  a  thunder  shower,  which  had  moistened 
and  relaxed  the  strings  of  the  Genoese  cross-bows ;  their 
arrows,  for  this  reason,  fell  short  of  the  enemy.  The 
English  archers,  taking  their  bows  out  of  their  cases, 
poured  in  a  shower  of  arrows  upon  this  multitude  who 
were  opposed  to  them,  and  soon  threw  them  into  disorder. 
The  Genoese  fell  back  upon  the  heavy  armed  cavalry  of 
the  count  of  Alenfon  ;*  who,  enraged  at  their  cowardice, 
ordered  his  troops  to  put  them  to  the  sword.  The  artillery 
fired  amidst  the  crowd ;  the  English  archers  continued  to- 
send  in  their  arrows  among  them ;  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  in  that  vast  body  but  hurry  and  confusion,  terror  and 
dismay.  The  young  prince  of  Wales  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation,  and  to  lead  on 
his  line  to  the  charge.  The  French  cavalry,  however, 
recovering  somewhat  their  order,  and  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  their  leader,  made  a  stout  resistance ;  and  having 
at  last  cleared  themselves  of  the  Genoese  runaways,  ad- 
vanced upon  their  enemies,  and  by  their  superior  numbers 
began  to  hem  them  round.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Northampton  now  advanced  their  line  to  sustain  the  prince, 
who,  ardent  in  his  first  feats  of  arms,  set  an  example  of 
valotTT  which  was   imitated  by  all  his   followers.     The 

< 
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CHAP,  battle  became,  for  some  time,  hot  and  dangerous ;  and  the 
^Xl,  earl  of  Warwic,  apprehensive  of  the  event  from  the 
1340.  superior  numbers  of  the  French,  despatched  a  messenger 
to  the  king,  and  entreated  him  to  send  succours  to  the 
relief  of  the  prince.  Edward  had  chosen  his  station  on 
the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  he  surveyed  in  tranquillity  the 
scene  of  action.  When  the  messenger  accosted  him,  his 
first  question  was,  whether  the  prince  were  slain  or 
wounded  i  On  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative.  Return^ 
said  he,  to  my  son^  and  tell  him  that  I  reserve  the  honour 
of  the  day  to  him :  lam  confident  that  he  will  shoiv  himself 
worthy  of  the  honour  of  knighthood  which  I  so  lately  co»- 
f erred  upon  him :  He  will  be  able^  without  my  assistance^ 
to  repel  the  enemy ."^  This  speech  being  reported  to  the 
prince  and  his  attendants,  inspired  them  with  fresh 
courage  :  They  made  an  attack  with  redoubled  vigour  on 
the  French,  in  which  the  count  of  Alenfon  was  slain: 
That  whole  line  of  cavalry  was  thrown  into  disorder: 
The  riders  were  killed  or  dismounted :  The  Welsh  infan- 
try rushed  into  the  throng,  and  with  their  long  knives 
cut  the  throats  of  all  who  had  fallen;  nor  was  any 
quarter  given  that  day  by  the  victors.* 

The  king  of  France  advanced  in  vain  with  the  rear 
to  sustain  the  line  commanded  by  his  brother ;  He  found 
them  already  discomfited ;  and  the  example  of  their  rout 
increased  the  confusion  which  was  before  but  too  preva- 
lent in  his  own  body.  He  had  himself  a  horse  killed 
under  him  :  He  was  remounted;  and  though  left  almost 
alone,  he  seemed  still  determined  to  maintain  the  combat ; 
when  John  of  Hainault  seized  the  reins  of  his  bridle, 
turned  about  his  horse,  and  carried  him  off  the  field  of 
battle.  The  whole  French  army  took  to  flight,  and  was 
followed  and  put  to  the  sword,  without  mercy,  by  the 
enemy ;  till  the  darkness  of  the  night  put  an  end  to  the 
pursuit.  The  king,  on  his  return  to  the  camp,  flew  into 
the  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  exclaimed.  My 
brave  son  !  Persevere  in  your  honourable  course :  Ton 
are  my  son;  for  valiantly  have  you  acquitted  yourself 
to-day :  Tou  have  shown  yourself  worthy  of  empire.^ 

y  Froissard,  liv.  i.  chap.  loO.  z  Ibid.  a  Ibid.  cKaf*.  13l. 
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This  battle,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  bat-  CHAP, 
tie  of  Crecy,  began  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ^^* 
and  continued  till  evening.  The  next  morning  was  foggy ;  - ^^ 
and  as  the  English  observed  that  many  of  the  enemy  had 
lost  their  way  in  the  night  and  in  the  mist,  they  employed 
a  stratagem  to  bring  them  into  their  power :  They  erected 
on  the  eminences  some  French  standards  which  they  had 
taken  in  the  battle;  and  all  who  were  allured  by  this 
false  signal  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  no  quarter  given 
them.  In  excuse  for  this  inhumanity,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  French  king  had  given  like  orders  to  his  troops ; 
but  the  real  reason  probably  was,  that  the  English  in  their 
present  situation,  did  not  choose  to  be  incumbered  with 
prisoners.  On  the  day  of  battle  and  on  the  ensuing,  there 
fell,  by  a  moderate  computation,  1200  French  knights, 
1400  gendemen,  4000  men  at  arms,  besides  about  30,000 
of  inferior  rank:^  Many  of  the  principal  nobility  of 
France,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Bourbon,  the  earls  of 
Flanders,  Blois,  Vaudemont,  Aumale,  were  left  on  the 
field  of  batde.  The  kings  also  of  Bohemia  and  Majorca 
were  slain :  The  fate  of  the  former  was  remarkable  :  He 
was  blind  from  age;  but  being  resolved  to  hazard  his 
person,  and  set  an  example  to  others,  he  ordered  the  reins 
of  his  bridle  to  be  tied  on  each  side  to  the  horses  of  two 
gendemen  of  his  train ;  and  his  dead  body,  and  those  of 
his  attendants,  were  afterwards  found  among  the  slain, 
with  their  horses  standing  by  them  in  that  situation.^  His 
crest  was  three  ostrich  feathers;  and  his  motto  these 
German  words,  Ich  dieUy  I  serve:  Which  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  his  successors  adopted  in  memorial  of  this 
great  victory.  The  action  may  seem  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  small  loss  sustained  by  the  English,  than  for  the 
great  slaughter  of  the  French :  There  were  killed  in  it 
only  one  esquire  and  three  knights,"^  and  very  few  of 
inferior  rank ;  a  demonstration,  that  the  prudent  dispo- 
sition planned  by  Edward,  and  the  disorderly  attack  made 
by  the  French,  had  rendered  the  whole  rather  a  rout 
than  a  batde ;  which  was  indeed  the  common  case  with 
engagements  in  those  times. 

b  Froknard,  liv.  i.  chap.  131.    Knyghton,  p.  2588.  c  Froiastrd,  ])v.  f. 
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CHAP.  The  great  prudence  of  Edward  appeared  not  only  in 

^^  obtaining  this  memorable  victory,  but  in  the  measures 
which  he  pursued  after  it.  Not  elated  by  his  present 
prosperity,  so  far  as  to  expect  the  total  conquest  of 
France,  or  even  that  of  any  considerable  provinces ;  he 
purposed  only  "to  secure  such  an  easy  entrance  into  that 
kingdom,  as  might  afterwards  open  the  way  to  more 
moderate  advantages.  He  knew-  the  extreme  distance 
of  Guienne  :  He  had  experienced  the  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty of  penetrating  on  the  side  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  had  already  lost  much  of  his  authority  over  Flanders 
by  the  death  of  d'Arteville,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
the  populace  themselves,  his  former  partisans,  •  on  liis  at- 
tempting to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  that  province  to 
the  prince  of  Wales.®  The  king,  therefore,  limited  his 
ambition  to  the  conquest  of  Calais  :  And  after  the  inter- 
val of  a  few  days,  which  he  employed  in  interring  the 
slain,  he  marched  with  his  victorious  army,  and  presented 
himself  before  the  place. 

John  of  Vienne,  a  valiant  knight  of  Burgundy,  was 
governor  of  Calais,  and  being  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  defence,  he  encouraged  the  townsmen  to 
perform  to  the  utmost  their  duty  to  their  king  and  coun- 
try. Edward,  therefore,  sensible  from  the  beginning  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  the  place  by  force,  purposed  only 
to  reduce  it  by  famine :  He  chose  a  secure  station  for  his 
camp ;  drew  entrenchments  around  the  whole  city  ;  raised 
huts  for  his  soldiers,  which  he  covered  with  straw  or 
broom ;  and  provided  his  army  with  all  the  conveniencies 
necessary  to  make  them  endure  the  winter  season,  which 
was  approaching.  As  the  governor  soon  perceived  his 
intention,  he  expelled  all  the  useless  mouths ;  and  the 
king  had  the  generosity  to  allow  these  unhappy  people  to 
pass  through  his  camp,  and  he  even  supplied  them  with 
money  for  their  journey.^ 

While  Edward  was  engaged  in  this  siege,  which 
employed  him  near  a  twelvemonth,  thei-e  passed  in  dif- 
ferent places  many  other  events;  and  all  to  the  honour  ot 
the  English  arms. 

e  Frolssard,  Hv.  i.  chap.  IIG.  f  Ibid.  chap.  133. 
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TttE  retreat  of  the* duke  of  Normandy  from  Guicnne    chap. 
left  the  earl  pf  Derby  master  of  the  field ;  and  he  was  not  ^^^^^^jJ. 
negligent  in  making  his  advantage  of  the  superiority.    He      jg^g. 
took   Mirabeau  by  assault :   He  made  himself  master  of 
X*^signs^  in  the  same  mknner :    Tallebourg  and  St.  Jane 
<!' Angeli  fell  into  his  hands ;   Poictiers  opened  its  gates  to 
him ;  and  Derby  having  thiis  broken  into  the  frontiers 
on  that  quarter,  cairried  his  incursions  to  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,   and  filled    all   the  southern  provinces  of  France 
with  horror  and  devastation.* 

The  flames  of  war  were  at  the  same  time  kindled  in 
Britany.  Charles  of  Blois  invaded  that  province  with 
a  considerable  army,  and  invested  the  fortress  of  Roche 
de  Rien ;  but  the  countess  of  Mountfort,  reinforced  by 
some  English  troops  under  sir  Thomas  Dagworth,. attacked 
him  during  the  night  in  his  entrenchments,  dispersed  his 
army^  and  took  Charles  himself  prisoner.**  His  wife,  by 
whoin  he  enjoyed  his  pretensions  to  Britany,  compelled 
by  ^e  present  necessity,  took  on  her  the  government  of 
the  party,  and  proved  herself  a  rival  in  every  shape,  and 
an  antagonist  to  the  countess  of  Mountfort,  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  cabinet.  And  while  these  heroic  dames 
presented  this  extraordinary  scene  to  the  world,  another 
princess  in  England,  of.  still  higher  rank,  showed  herself 
no  less  capable  of  exerting  eveiy  manly  virtue. 

The  Scottish  nation^  after  long  defending,  with  in-  War  with 

«...  ""  i*i*i*  •  .1  ■       Scotland. 

credible  perseverance,  their  liberties  against  the  supenojp 
force  of  the  English,  recalled  their  king,  David  Bruce,  in 
1342.  Though  that  prince,  neither  by  his  age  nor  capa- 
city, could  bring  them  great  assistance,  he  gave  them  the 
countenance  of  sovereign  authority;  and  as  Edward's  wars 
on  the  continent  proved  a  great  diversion  to  the  force  pf 
England,  they  rendered  the  balance  more  equal  between 
the  kingdoms.  In  every  truce  which  Edward  concluded 
y^ith  Philip,  the  king  of  Scotland  was  comprehended ;  and 
when  Edward  made  his  last  invasion  upon  France,  David 
was  strongly  solicited  by  his  ally  to  begin  also  hostilities, 
and  to  invade  the  northern  counties  of  England.  The 
nobility  of  his  nation  being  always  forward  in  such  incur- 

g  Frpiesard,  ^v.  i.  chap.  tSd.         h  Ibid*  chap.  143.    Walsing.  p.  168.    Ypod. 
Neast.  p.-5ir,518. 
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CHAP,    sions,  David  soon  mustered  a  great  army,  entered  North- 
umberland  at  the  head  of  above  50,000  men,  and  carried 

1346.  ^^^  ravages  and  devastations  to  the  gates  of  Durham^* 
But  queen  Philippa,  assembling  a  body  of  little  more  than 
12,000  men,^  which  she  entrusted  to  the  command  of  lord 
Piercy,  ventured  to  approach  him  at  Neville's  Cross  near 
that  city ;  and  riding  through  the  ranks  of  her  army,  ex- 
horted every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  take  revenge  oh 

V  these  barbarous  ravagers.'   Nor  could  she  be  persuaded  to 

leave  the  field,  till  the  armies  were  on  the  point  of  eng^- 
irth  Oct  ging.  The  Scots  have  often  been  unfortunate  in  the  great 
pitched  battles  which  they  fought  with  the  English ;  even 
though  they  commonly  declined  such  engagements  where 
the  superiority  of  numbers  was  not  on  their  side :  But 
never  did  they  receive  a  more  fatal  blow  than  the  present* 
They  were  broken  and  chased  off  the  field :  Fifteen  thou- 
sand of  them,  some  historians  say  twenty  thousand,  were 
/  slain ;  among  whom  were  Edward  Keith  earl  mareschal, 

and  sir  Thomas  Charteris  chancellor :  And  the  king  him- 
Captivity    ^^^^  ^^  taken   prisoner,  with  the  earls   of  Sutherland, 
of  the  king  Fife,  Monteith,  Carrie,  lord  Douglas,  and  many  other 
noblemen." 

Philippa,  having  secured  her  royal  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,"  crossed  the  sea  at  Dover ;  and  was  received  in 
the  English  camp  before  Calais,  with  all  the  triumph  due 
to  her  rank,  her  merit,  and  her  success^  This  age  was 
the  reign  of  chivalry  and  gallantly :  Edward's  court  ex- 
celled in  these  accomplishments  as  much  as  in  policy  and 
arms :  And  if  any  thing  could  justify  the  obsequious  de- 
votion then  professed  to  the  fair  sex,  it  must  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  extraordinary  women  as  shone  forth 
during  that  period. 

1347.  The  town  of  Calais  had  been  defended  with  remark- 
Scen         ^^^  vigilance,  constancy,  and  bravery  by  the  townsmen, 

during  a  siege  of  unusual  length  :  But  Philip,  informed  of 
'  their  distressed  condition,  determined  at  last  to  attempt 
their  relief;  and  he  approached  the  English  with  an  im- 
mense army,  which  the  writers  of  that  age  make  amount 
to  200,000  men.     But  he  found  Edward  so  surrounded 

i  Froissard,  liy.  i.  chap.  138.         "k  Ibid.  chap,.  138.  1  Ibul.  eliap.  138. 
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with  morasses,  and  secured  by  entrenchments,  that,  with-    CHAP, 
out  running  on  inevitable  destruction,  he  concluded  it  im-  ^^.^^J^^ 
possible  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  English  camp.     He      ^g^^ . 
had  no  other  resource  than  to  send  his  rival  a  vain  chal- 
lenge to  meet  him  in  the  open  field ;  which  being  refused, 
he  was  obliged  to  decamp  with  his  army,  and  disperse 
them  into  their  several  provinces.^ 

John  of  Vienne,  governor  of  Calais,  now  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  surrendering  his  fortress,  which  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity  by  famine  and  the  fatigue  of  the  in- 
habitants. He  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  made  a  signal 
to  the  English  sentinels  that  he  desired  a  parley.  Sir 
Walter  Manny  was  sent  to  him  by  Edward.  "  Brave 
**  knight,"  cried  the  governor,  *'  I  have  been  intrusted 
"  by  my  sovereign  with  the  command  of  this  town :  It  is 
*'  almost  a  year  since  you  besieged  me ;  and  I  have  en- 
**  deavoured,  as  well  as  those  under  me,  to  do  our  duty^ 
**  But  you  are  acquainted  with  our  present  condition :  We 
*'  have  no  hopes  of  relief;  we  are  perishing  with  hunger; 
"  I  am  willing  therefore  to  surrender,  and  desire  as  the 
**  sole  condition,  to  ensure  the  lives  and  liberties  of  these 
*'  brave  men,  who  have  so  long  shared  with  me  every 
**  danger  and  fatigue.*'^     ' 

Mankt  replied,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
intentions  of  the  king  of  England ;  that  that  prince  was 
incensed  against  the  townsmen  of  Calais,  for  their  perti- 
nacious resistance,  and  for  the  evils  which  they  had  made 
him  and  his  subjects  suffer ;  that  he  wa^  determined  to 
take  exemplary  vengeance  on  them ;  and  would  not  re- 
ceive the  town  on  any  condition  which  should  confine  him 
in  the  punishment  of  these  offenders.  "  Consider,"  re- 
plied Vienne,  "  that  this  is  not  the  treatment  to  which 
*'  brave  men  are  entitled:  If  any  English  knight  had  been 
*'  in  my  situation,  your  king  would  have  expected  the 
**  same  conduct  from  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Calais 
**  have  done  for  their  sovereign  what  merits  the  esteem  of 
every  prince ;  much  more  of  so  gallant  a  prince  as  Ed- 
ward. But  I  inform  you,  that  if  we  must  perish,  we 
shall  not  perish  unrevenged ;  and  that  we  are  not  yet  so 


o  FroUsard,  liy.  i.  chap.  144»  145.    ATesburj,  p.  1(1, 162. 
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CUAP«   ^^  reduced,  but  we  can  seU  our  lives  at  a  hig^  price  to  the 
"  victors.    It  is  the  interest  of  both  side^  to  prevent  these 


1347.  "  desperate  extremities;  and  I  expect  thsit  you  yourself^ 
^^  brave  knight,  will  interpose  y^ur  goad  offices  with  your 
*'  prince  in  our  behalf." 

Manny  was  struck  with  the  justness  of  these  senti- 
ments, and  represented  to  the  king  the  danger  of  reprisals, 
if  he  should  give  such  treatment  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Calais*  Edward  was  at  last  persuaded  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  the  conditions  demanded :  He  only  insisted  that 
l^ix  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  should  be  sent  to 
him,  to  be  disposed  of  asi  he  thought  proper;  that  they 
should  conie  to  his  camp  carrying  the  keys  of  the  city  in 
their  hands,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  with  ropes  about 
|heir  necks :  And,  on  these  conditions,  he  promised  to 
^pare  the  lives  of  all  the  remainder.^ 

Wh£N  ^is  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Calais,  it 
struck  the  inhabitants  with  new  consternation.  To  sacti* 
iice  six  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  certain  destruction  for 
(Signalizing  their  valour  in  a  common  cause,  appeared  to 
them  even  more  severe  than  that  general  punishment  with 
which  they  were  before  threatened ;  and  they  found  them- 
selves incapable  of  coming  to  any  resolution  in  so  cruel 
and  distressful  a  situation.  At  last  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  called  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  whose  name  de- 
serves to  be  recorded,  stepped  forth,  and  declared  himself 
willing  to  encounter  death  for  the  safety  of  his  friends  and 
companions :  Another,  animated  by  his  example^  made  a 
like  generous  offer :  A  third  and  a  fourth  presented  them- 
9^1ves  to  the  same  fate ;  and  the  whole  number  was  soon 
completed.  These  six  heroic  burgesses  appeared  before 
^dward  in  the  guise  pf  i^nalefactors,  laid  at  his  feet  the 
keys  of  their  city,  and  were  ordered  to  be  led  to  execution. 
It  is  surprising  that  so  generous  a  prince  should  ever  have 
entertained  such  a  barbarpus  purpose  against  such  men; 
^d  sti-U  more  that  he  should  seriously  persist  in  the  reso- 
lution of  es^ecuting  it."^  But  the  entreaties  of  his  queen 
iiaved  his  nien^pry  fron^  th^t  infamy :  She  threw  herself 
Qn  her  knee^  before  him,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  beg* 
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gcd  the  lives  of  these  citizen^.     Having  obtaitied  her  rfe-    CHAP. 
quest,  she  carried  them  into  her  tent,  ordered  a  repast  to  ^_J^ 
be  set  before  them,  and,  after  making  them  a  present  of     ^347^ 
tnoney  and  clothes,  dismissed  them  in  safety.' 

The  king  to6k  possession  of  Calais,  and  immediately  *^  Auf* 
executed  an  act  of  rigour,  ihore  justifiable,  because  more 
necessary,  than  that  whifch  he  had  before  resolved  on* 
He  knew  that,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  every  Frenchiiian  regarded  him  as  a 
mortal  fenemy :  He  therefore  oi^dered  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Calais  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  he  peopled  it  anew  with 
English ;  a  policy  which  probably  preserved  so  long  to  his 
successors  the  dominion  of  that  important  fortress.  He 
made  it  the  staple  of  wool,  leather,  tin,'  and  lead ;  the  font 
chief,  if  not  the  sole  commodities  of  the  kingdom,  fot 
which  there  was  any  considerable  demand  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. All  the  English  were  obliged  to  bring  thither  these 
goods :  Foreign  merchants  came  to  the  same  place  in 
order  tq  purchase  them :  And  at  a  period  when  posts 
were  not  established,  and  when  the  communication  be- 
tween states  was  so  imperfect,  this  institution,  though  it 
hurt  the  navigation  of  England,  was  probably  of  advantage 
to  the  kingdom. 

Through  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legates,  Ed^  ^*V* 
ward  concluded  a  truce  with  France;  but,  even  during 
this  cessation  of  arms,  he  had  veiy  nearly  lost  Calais,  the 
sole  fruit  of  all  his  boasted  victories.  The  king  had  en- 
trusted that  place  to  Aimery  de  Pavie,  to  Italian,  who  had 
discovered  bravery  and  conduct  in  the  wars,  but  was  ut-* 
ierly  destitute  of  every  principle  of  honour  and  fidelity^ 
This  man  agreed  to  deliver  up  Calais  for  the  sum  of 
iwenty  thousand  crowns ;  and  Geoffrey  de  Chami,  who 
tommanded  the  French  forces  in  those  quarters,  and  who 
Inew  that,  i^  he  succeeded  in  this  service,  he  should  not 
be  disavowed,  ventured,  without  consulting  his  mastei*! 
to  conclude  the  bargain  with  him.  Edward,  informed  6'f 
this  treachery  by  means  of  Aimtry's  Secretary,  ^ummott-^^ 
%d  the  governor  to  London  on  other  pretfences  ;  and 
Kaving  charged    hirii  with  the   ^ilt,  promised  bim  iM 
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CHAF.'  life)  (>ut  on  condition  that  he  would  turn  the  cohtrivsmce 
^^  •  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  Italian  easily  agreed 
134S  ^^  ^^**  double  treachery.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the 
admission  of  the  French ;  and  Edward^  having  pre- 
t>ared  a  force  of  about  a  thousand  men,  under  sir  Walter 
Manny,  secretly  departed  from  London,  carrying  with  him 
the  prince  of  Wales  ;  and,  without  being  suspected,  ar- 
rived the  evening  before  at  Calais.  He  made  a  proper 
disposition  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy,  and  kept  all 
his  forces  and  the  garrison  under  arms*  On  the  appear- 
ance of  Chami,  a  chosen  band  of  French  soldiers  was  ad'^ 
mitted  at  the  postern  ;  and  Aimery,  receiving  the  stipu- 
lated sum,  promised  that,  with  their  assistance,  he  Would 
immediately  open  the  great  gate  to  the  troops,  who  were 
waiting  with  impatience  for  the  fulfilling  of  his  engagement. 
1S49.  All  the  French  who  entered  were  immediately  slsdn,  or 
1st  Jan.  ^jj^n  prisoners  :  The  great  gate  opened  :  Edward  rushed 
forth  with  cries  of  battle  and  victory :  The  French,  though 
astonished  at  the  event,  behaved  with  valour :  A  fierce 
and  bloody  engagement  ensued.  As  the  morning  broke, 
the  king,  who  was  not  distinguished  by  his  arms,  and  who 
fought  as  a  private  man  under  the  standard  of  sir  Walter 
Manny,  remarked  a  French  gentleman,  called  Eustace  de 
Ribaumont,  who  exerted  himself  with  singular  vigour  and 
bravery  ;  and  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  of  trying  a  sin- 
gle combat  with  him.  He  stepped  forth  from  his  troop, 
and  challenging  Ribaumont  by  name,  (for  he  was  known 
to  him)  began  a  sharp  and  dangerous  encounter.  He  was 
twice  beat  to  the  ground  by  the  valour  of  the  Frenchman : 
He  twice  recovered  himself :  Blows  were  redoubled  with 
equal  force  on  both  3ides  :  The  victory  was  long  undecid- 
ed ;  till  Ribaumont,  perceiving  himself  to  be  left  almost 
alone,  called  out  to  his  antagonist,  Sir  kntgkt^  I  yield  my* 
self  your  prisoner  ;  and  at  the  same  time  delivered  his 
jsword  to  the  king.  Most  of  the  French  being  overpow- 
ered by  numbers,  and  intercepted  in  their  retreat,  lost 
either  their  lives  or  their  liberty.' 

The  French  officers. who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  were  conducted  into  Calais  ;  where  Edward 
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discovered  to  them  the  antagonist  wiA  whom  they  had  the 
honour  to  be  engaged,  and  treated  them  with  great  regard 
and  courtesy.  They  were  admitted  to  sup  with  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  the  English  nobility ;  and,  after  supper,  the 
king  himself  came  into  the  apartment,  and  went  about, 
conversing  familiarly  with  one  or  other  of  his  prisoners* 
He  even  addressed  himself  to  Chami,  and  avoided  reproach- 
ing  him,  in  too  severe  terms,  with  the  treacherous  attempt 
which  he  had  made  upon  Calais  during  the  truce  :  But  he 
openly  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  on  Ribaumont ; 
caHed  him  the  most  valourous  knight  that  he  h^d  ever  been 
acquainted  with  ;  and  confessed  that  he  himself  had  at  no 
time  been  in  so  great  danger  as  when  engaged  in  combat 
with  him«  He  then  took  a  string  of  pearls,  which  he  wore 
nbout  his  own  head,  and  throwing  it  over  the  head  of  Ri- 
baumont, he  said  to  him,  ^^  Sir  Eustace,  I  bestow  this  pre- 
**  sent  upon  you  as  a  testimony  of  my  esteem  for  your 
*'  bravery  :  And  I  desire  you  to  wear  it  a  year  for  my 
^*.  sake  :  I  know  you  to  be  gay  and  amorous,  and  to  tabs 
^^  delight  in  the  company  of  ladies  and  damsels  :  Let 
^  them  all  know  from  what  hand  you  had  the  present : 
*'  You  are  no  longer  a  prisoner  ;  I  acquit  you  of  your  ran- 
^^  som ;  and  you  are  at  liberty  to-morrow  to  dispose  of 
^*  yourself  as  you  think  proper.'* 

Nothing  proves  more  evidently  the  vast  superiority 
assumed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  above  all  the.  other  or- 
ders of  men  during  those  ages,  than  the  extreme  diiference 
which  Edward  made  in  his  treatment  of  these  French 
knights,  and  that  of  the  six  citizens  of  Calais,  who  had 
exerted  more  signal  bravery  in  a  eaiEse  m^re  justififtble 
aad  more  honenrs^le. 
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instimion  tfihe  GiiHtr-^Staie  cf  F^nce^BttMe  of  Prii- 
tieH-'-^dptivittf  of  the  king  of  Franct^^^iatt  of  tfOoi 
kihgdonp'^Ihvnsion  of  Frdnce***^Peidct  of  Jdretignh^^ttdf^ 
df  Ftuttce-^Expedtiion  intH)  Castik-^Rnpture  wilh 
Frattct^^Ill  success  oftht  Englisk*^Death  oftkiprlnci 
tf  W^dles-^^Death^^-^tnd  character  df  the  kihg^^JUlscelUt^ 
Heous  transactions  in  this  irtign. 

CHAP.  THE  prudent  conduct  and  gr^at  success  of  Ed- 

X  XVI.  ^ard  in  his  foreign  wars  had  exfcited  a  strong  emulation 
attd  a  fnilitary  genius  Atnong  the  English  nobility  ^  ahd 
ihese  turbulent  barons^  overawed  by  the  crowti,  gare  tow 
a  more  useful  directioti  to  their  ambition,  and  attached 
themselves  to  a  pritice  iVho  led  thtm  tb  the  acquisition  of 
riches  and  of  glory.  That  he  toight  farther  promote  the 
Apirit  of  eihiilation  and  obedience,  the  kiiig  instituted  the 
lotatution  oi^der  df  the  Gkrtet,  in  iitiitation  of  some  orders  of  a  \M 
CUffter.  nature,  religious  sis  well  ks  ihilitaiy,  which  h^d  beeti  esta* 
Wished  in  different  paH^  of  Eurc^.  The  number  i-etel* 
t6d  ihto  this  brder  consisted  t>f  twenty *fivt  |yer*dhs,«  beSfidtS 
the  sovet'eigh ;  and  as  it  has  iieyer  b6eti  enlarged,  thi^ 
badge  of  distinction  continues  as  honourable  zk  at  its  first 
institution,  and  is  still  a  valuable,  though  a  cheap  present, 
which  the  prince  can  confer  on  his  greatest  subjects.  A 
vulgar  story  prevails,  but  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient 
authority,  that  at  a  court-ball,  Edward's  mistress,  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  dropped 
her  garter ;  and  the  king  taking  it  up,  observed  some  of 
the  courtiers  to  smile,  as  if  they  thought  that  he  had  nOt 
obtained  this  favour'  merely  by  accident ;  Upon  which  he 
called  out,  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense^  Evil  to  him  that 
evil  thinks ;  and  as  every  incident  of  gallantry  among  diose 


aigHf^eia^  ^mi9n  W8W  iiia8^ifi^4  into  ^  m?tUex;  qt  gr^at  iift-»    OlUl^ 
pQTtafic^^  he  ixistitute4  the  order  of  the  G^ter  ii:\  mepdo-     ^^^ 
rial  q(  this  event,  apd  g^ve  these  words  J^s  the  motto  oi     i^a^ 
the  ordej^.  This  origin,  though  frivolous,^  is  not  u^^uitabj^ 
to  the  manners  of  the  time^  ;  and  it  is  in4e^d  difficult  by 
ap,y  Qth^r  n^eans  to  accaunt,  either  for  th^  seemingly  uQn 
laeaning  terms  of  the  ipottQ,  or  for  the  peculiar  badge  of 
tlie  garner,  which  seems  to  h^ve  no  reference  to  a^y  pm*-* 
ppse  eitl>er  of  nfiilitary  use  o^  ornament. 

^UT  SI  si^dden  damp  was  drawn  pver  this,  featiyity  9^4 
^msgiph  of  the  (^ourt  of  England,  by  ^  destructive  pestii 
lenqe  which  invaded  that  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Europe  if  and  is  computed  to  have  swept  away  near  a  thir4 
of  the  inhabitjants  in  eyery  country  which  it  atta^l^ed* 
l^t  was  probably  more  fat^l  in  great  cities  than  in  the 
qquntry  ;  and  above  fifty  thousand  souls  are  said  to  havQ 
perished  by  it  in  London  alone/  This  malady  first  dis^ 
C9^vered  itself  in  the  north  pf  Asia,  was  spread  over  all 
^at  country ,t  made  its  progress  from  one  end  of  Europe  tq 
the  other,  and  sensibly  depopulated  every  state  throijgh 
which  it  pg^sed.  So  grievous  a  calamity^  more  than  the 
pacific  disposition  of  the  princes,  served  to  maintain  and 
prolong  the  truce  between  France  apd  England* 

Dui^ii^G  this  truce  Philip  de  Valois  died,  without  135#. 
i^ing  able  to  reestablish  the  affa.irs  of  Frsmce,  which  his 
^^d  sucgess  against  England  had  thrown  into  extreme 
disorder.  This  monarch,  during  the  first  years  of  his 
feign^  h^  obtained  the  appellatipn  of  Fortunate^  and  ac^ 
quired  the  character  pf  pru4^ntj  but,  he  ill  mainlined 
^ther  the  pne  or  the  oth^r ;  less  froi^  his  own  fault,  thaxii 
l^c^use  he  was  overniatched  by  the  superior  fortune  and 
superior  genius  of  £dward«  But  the  incidents  in  the 
feign  of  his  son  John  gave  the  French  nation  cause  to  - 
segr^t  even  the  c^axnitous,  times  of  his^  predecessor.  John 
i$^as  4isti^ipLguished  by  many  virtues,  particularly  a  scru- 
pulous honour  and  fidelity :  £[e  was  not  deficient  \n  per* 
spnal  courage  :  Sut  as  he  wainted  that  masterly  prudence 

*  Se?  note  [HI  at  the  end  of  th^  volume. 

t  Stowe's  Sur^r,  p.  478.  There  were  btQ*ied  50,000  bodiei  in  one  churcfi 
ypu^  whi^ll  Sir  Walter  Manny  had  bought  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The  same 
author  says,  that  there  died  above  50,000  persons  of  the  plague  in  Norwich,  whic1| 
is  qqite  incredibly.  r 
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CHAP,  and  foresight,  which  his  difficult  situation  required^ 
^^'  kingdom  was  at  the  same  time  disturbed  by  intestine  com- 
,^5^  motions,  and  oppressed  with  foreign  wars.  The  chief 
Sutc  of  source  of  its  calamities  was  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  who 
received  the  epithet  of  the  bad  or  wicked^  and  whose  con- 
duct fully  entided  him  to  that  appellation.  This  prince* 
was  descended  from  males  of  the  blood  royal  of  France; 
his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin ;  he  had  him- 
self espoused  a  daughter  of  king  John :  But  all  these  ties,, 
which  ought  to  have  connected  him  with  the  throne,  gave 
him  only  greater  power  to  shake  and  overthrow  it.  With 
regard  to  his  personal  qualities,  he  was  courteous,  afi^le, 
engaging,  eloquent ;  full  of  insinuation  and  address ;  inex- 
haustible in  his  resources ;  active  and  enterprising^  But 
these  splendid  accomplishments  were  attended  with  such 
defects  as  rendered  them  pernicious  to  his  country,  and* 
even- ruinous  to  himself:  He  was  volatile,  inconstant,, 
faithless,  revengeful,  malicious :  Restrained  by  no  prin- 
ciple or  duty  :  Insatiable  in  his  pretensions :  And  whether 
successful  or  unfortunate  in  one  enterprise,  he  imme- 
diately undertook  another,  in  which  he  was.  never  de- 
terred from  employing  the  most  criminal  and  most  disho- 
nourable expedients. 

The  constable  of  Eu,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Edward  at  Caen,  recovered  his  liberty,  on  the  promise  of 
delivering  as  his  rajasom  the.  town  of  Gisnes,near  Calais,  of 
which  he  was  superior  lord :  But  as  John  was  offended  at 
this  stipulation,  which,  if  fulfilled,  opened  still  farther  that 
frontier  to  the  enemy ;  and  as  he  suspected  the  constable 
of  more  dangerous  connexions  with  the  king  of  England, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  seized,  and  without  any  legal  or 
formal  trial,  put  him  to  death  in  prison.  Charles  de  la 
Cerda  was  appointed  constable  in  his  place ;  and  had  a 
like  fatal  end :  The  king  of  Navarre  ordered  him  to  be 
assassinated ;  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  crown^ 
that  this  prince,  instead  of  dreading  punishment,  would 
not  even  agree  to  ask  pardon  for  his  offence,  but  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  receive  an  accession  of  territory :  And 
he  had  also  John's  second  son  put  into  his  hands  as  a  secu- 
fxVy  for  his  person,  when  he  ^ame  to  court,  and  performed 


KDWARD  BL  2^ 

this  act  of  mock  penitence  and  humiliation  before  his   CHAP, 
sovereign.*  ^^' 


The  two  French  princes  seemed  entirely  reconciled ;  ^^^ 
bttt  this  dissimulation,  to  which  John  submitted  from 
necessity,  and  Charles  from  habit,  did  not  long  continue  ; 
and  the  king  of  Navarre  knew  that  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  most  severe  vengeance  for  the  many  crimes  and 
treasons  which  he  had  already  committed,  and  the  still 
greater,  which  he  was  meditating.  To  ensure  himself  of 
protection,  he  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with 
England,  by  means  of  Henry  earl  of  Derby,  now  earl  of 
Lancaster,  who  at  that  time  was  employed  in  fruitless 
negotiations  for  peace  at  Avignon,  under  the  mediation  of 
the  pope.  John  detected  this  correspondence;  and  to 
prevent  the  dangerous  effects  of  it,  he  sent  forces  into 
Normandy,  the  chief  seat  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  power, 
and  attacked  his  castles  and  fortresses.  But  hearing  that 
Edward  had  prepared  an  army  to  support  his  ally,  he  had 
the  weakness  to  propose  an  accommodation  with  Charles, 
and  even  to  give  this  traitorous  subject  the  sum  of  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  as  the  purchase  of  a  feigned 
reconcilement,  which  rendered  hhn  still  more  dangerous* 
The  king  of  Navarre,  insolent  from  past  impunity,  and 
desperate  from  the  dangers  which  he  apprehended,  con* 
tinned  his  intrigues ;  and  associating  himself  with  Geof- 
frey d'Harcourt,  who  had  received  his  purdon  from  Philip 
de  Valois,  but  persevered  still  in  his  factious  disposition,  ' 
he  increased  the  number  of  his  partisans  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  He  even  seduced,  by  his  address,  Charles, 
the  king  of  France's  eldest  son,  a  yotlth  of  seventeen  years 
of  age,"  who  was  the  first  that  bore  the  appellation  of 
Dauphin,  by  the  reunion  of  the  province  of  Dauphiny  to 
the  crown.  But  this  prince,  being  made  sensible  of  the 
danger  and  folly  of  these  connexions,  promised  to  make 
atonement  for  the  offence  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  asso- 
ciates ;  and,  in  concert  with  his  father,  he  invited  the  king 
of  Navarre,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  party,  to  a  feast  at 
Roiien,  where  they  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  John. 
Sonae  of  the  most  obnoxious  were  immediately  led  to  exe^ 
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CHAP,  cution;  the  king  of  Navarre  was  thrown  into  prison:'' 
^^  *  But  this  stroke  of  severity  in  the  king,  and  of  treacheiy  in 
the  dauphin,  was  far  from  proving  decisive  in  maintaining 
the  royal  authority.  Philip  of  Navarre,  brother  to  Charles, 
and  Geoffrey  d'Harcourt,  put  all  the  towns  and  castles 
belonging  to  that  prince  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  had 
immediate  recourse  to  the  protection  of  England  in  this 
desperate  extremity. 

The  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  had  always 
been  ill  observed  on  both  sides,  was  now  expired ;  and 
Edward  was  entirely  free  to  support  the  French  malcon- 
tents. Well  pleased  that  the  factions  in  France  had  at 
length  gained  him  some  partisans  in  that  kingdom,  which 
his  pretensions  to  the  crown  had  never  been  able  to  ac- 
complish, he  purposed  to  attack  his  enemy  both  on  the 
side  of  Guienne,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  on  that  of  Calais,  in  his  own  person. 

Young  Edward  arrived  in  the  Garronne  with  his  army, 
on  board  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  attended  by  the 
earls  of  Warwic,  Salisbury,  Oxford,  Suffolk,  and  other 
English  noblemen.  Being  joined  by  the  vassals  of  Gas- 
cony,  he  took  the  field ;  and  as  the  present  disorders  in 
France  prevented  every  proper  plan  of  defence,  he  carried 
on  with  impunity  his  ravages  and  devastatipns,  according 
to  the  mode  of  war  in  that  age.  He  reduced  all  the  villa- 
ges and  several  togn^ns  of  Languedoc  to  ashes :  He  pre- 
sented himself  before  Thoulouse;  passed  the  Garronne, 
and  burned  the  suburbs  of  Carcassonne ;  advanced  even 
to  Narbonne,  laying  every  place  waste  around  him  :  And 
after  an  incursion  of  six  weeks,  returned  with  a  vast  booty 
and  many  prisoners  to  Guienne,  where  he  took  up  his 
winter-quarters.*  The  constable  of  Bourbon,  who  com- 
manded in  these  provinces,  received  orders,  though  at  thfc 
head  of  a  superior  army,  on  no  account  to  run  the  hazard 
of  a  battle.  - 

The  king  of  England^s  incursion  from  Calais  was  of 
the  same  nature,  and  attended  with  the  same  issue.  He 
broke  into  France  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  to 
which  he  gave  a  full  license  of  plundering  and  ravaging 
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the  open  country.     He  advanced  to  St.  Omer,  where  the    CHAF. 
king  of  France  was  posted ;    and  on  the  retreat  of  that  ^' 

prince  followed  him  to  Hesdin J  John  still  kept  at  a  dis-  1355 
tance,  and  declined  an  engagement :  But,  in  order  to  save 
his  reputation,  he  sent  Edward  a  challenge  to  fight  a 
pitched  battle  with  him ;  an  usual  bravado  in  that  age, 
derived  from  the  practice  of  single  combat,  and  ridiculous 
in  the  art  of  war.  The  king,  finding  no  sincerity  in  this 
defiance,  retired  to  Calais,  and  thence  went  over  to  Eng- 
land in  order  to  defend  that  kingdom  against  a  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Scots. 

The  Scots,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  absence, 
and  that  of  the  military  power  of  England,  had  surprised 
Berwic ;  and  had  collected  an  army  with  a  view  of  com- 
mitting ravages  upon  the  northern  provinces :  But  on  the 
approach  of  Edward  they  abandoned  that  place,  which  was 
not  tenable  while  the  castle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  retiring  to  their  mountains,  gave  the  enemy  full 
liberty  of  burning  and  destroying  the  whole  country  from 
Berwic  to  Edinburgh.*  Baliol  attended  Edward  on  this 
expedition ;  but  finding  that  his  constant  adherence  to 
the  English  had  given  his  countrymen  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  his  title,  and  that  he  himself  was  declining 
through  age  and  infirmities,  he  finally  resigned  into  the 
king's  hands  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,* 
and  received  in  lieu  of  them  an  annual  pension  of  2000 
pounds,  with  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
privacy  and  retirement. 

During  these  military  operations,  Edward  received 
information  of  the  increasing  disorders  in  France,  arising 
from  the  imprisonment  of  the  king  of  Navarre ;  and  he 
sent  Lancaster,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  to  support 
the  partisans  of  that  prince  in  Normandy.  The  war  was 
conducted  with  various  success ;  but  chiefly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  French  malcontents;  till  an  important 
event  happened  in  the  other  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  which 
had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  monarchy  of  France,  and  ' 
threw  every  thing  into  the  utmost  confusion* 

.   >        * 
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CHAF.  The  prince  of  Wales,  encouraged  bj  the  sueccM  of 

die  preceding  compaign,  took  the  field  with  an  armf, 
which  no  historian  makes  amount  to  above  12,000  meii^ 
and  of  which  not  a  third  were  English;  and  with  thia 
small  body  he  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  i>f 
France.  After  ravaging  the  Agenois,  Quercy,  and  the 
Limousin,  he  entered  the  province  of  Berry ;  and  made 
some  attacks,  though  without  success,  on  the  towns  c^ 
Bourges  and  Issoudun.  It  appeared,  that  lus  intentiom 
were  to  march  into  Normandy,  and  to  join  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster  and  the  partisans  of  then 
king  of  Navarre ;  but  finding  all  the  bridges  on  the  L^re 
broken  down,  and  every  pass  carefully  guarded,  he  was 
obliged  to  think  of  making  his  retreat  into  Guienne*^ 
He  found  this  resolution  the  more  necessary,  firom  the 
intelligence  which  he  received  of  the  king  of  France's 
motions.  That  monarch,  provoked  at  the  insult  oflfered 
him  by  this  incursion,  and  entertaining  hopes  of  success 
from  the  young  prince's  temerity,  collected  a  great  army 
of  above  60,000  men,  and  advanced,  by  hasty  marches,  to 
intercept  his  enemy.  The  prince,  not  aware  of  John's 
near  approach,  lost  some  days  on  his  retreat  before  the 
castle  of  Remorantin  f  and  tha*eby  gave  the  French  aa 
Battle  of  opportunity  of  overtaking  him.  They  came  wxthin  sight 
F©i«tier«.  ^^  Maupertuis  near  Poictiers ;  and  Edward,  sensible  that 
his  retreat  was  now  become  impracticable,  prepared  for 
battle  with  all  the  courage  of  a  young  hero,  and  with 
all  the  prudence  of  the  oldest  and  most  experi^ced 
commander. 

But  the  utmost  prudence  and  courage  would  have 
proved  insufficient  to  save  him  in  this  extremity,  had  the 
king  of  France  known  how  to  make  use  of  his  present  ad* 
vantages.  His  great  superiority  in  numbers  enabled  him 
to  surround  the  enemy  ;  and,  by  intercepting  all  provisioD8« 
which  were  already  become  scarce  in  the  Engliah  campi 
to  reduce  this  small  army,  without  a  blow,  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  at  discretion.  But  such  was  the  impatjent 
ardour  of  the  French  nobility,  and  so  muqh  had  tbeor 
thoughts  been  bent  on  overtaking  the  English  as  their  sole 
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mhjtet^  diat  lliis  idea  never  struck  any  of  the  commanders  ;  chap. 
and  thej  immediately  took  measures  for  the  assault,  as  for  ^^^^XL- 
a  certain  victory.  While  the  French  army  was  drawn  up  i^^^ 
in  order  of  battle,  they  were  stopped  by  the  appearance  of 
&e  cardinal  of  Perigord ;  who,  having  learned  the  ap<^ 
paroaeh  of  the  two  armies  to  each  other,  had  hastened,  by 
interposing  his  good  offices,  to  prevent  any  farther  eifusion 
af  Christian  blood.  By  John's  permission,  he  carried  pro- 
posals to  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  found  him  so  sensible 
of  the  bad  posture  of  his  a£Fairs,  that  an  accommodation 
seemed  not  impracticable.  Edward  told  him,  that  he 
would  agree  to  any  terms  consistent  with  his  own  honour 
and  that  of  England  ;  and  he  offered  to  purchase  a  retreat, 
by  ceding  all  the  conquests  which  he  had  made  during  this 
and  the  former  campaign,  and  by  stipulating  hot  to  serve 
against  France  during  the  course  of  seven  years.  But 
John,  imagining  that  he  had  now  got  into  his  hands  a  suf- 
ficient pledge  for  the  restitution  of  Calais,  required  that 
Edward  should  surrender  himself  prisoner  with  a  hundred 
of  his  attendants  ;  and  offered,  on  these  terms,  a  safe  re- 
treat to  the  English  army.  The  prince  rejected  the  pro- 
posal with  disdain ;  and  declared  that  whatever  fortune 
might  attend  him,  England  should  never  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  price  of  his  ransom.  This  resolute  answer  cut  off  all  hopes 
of  an  accommodation  ;  but  as  the  day  was  already  spent 
in  negotiating,  the  battle  was  delayed  till  the  next  morning.^ 
The  cardinal  of  Perigord,  as  did  all  the  prelates  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  bore  a  great  attachment  to  the  French 
interest ;  but  the  most  determined  enemy  could  not,  by 
any  e:]qpedient,  have  done  a  greater  prejudice  to  John's 
affairs  than  he  did  them  by  this  delay.  The  prince  of 
Wales  had  leisure,  during  the  night,  to  strengthen,  by  new  i9tji  Se^ 
intrenchments,  the  post  which  he  had  before  so  judiciously 
chosen ;  and  he  contrived  an  ambush  of  300  men  at  arms, 
and  as  many  archers,  whom  he  put  under  the  command 
of  the  Captal  de  Buche,  and  ordered  to  make  a  circuit, 
that  they  might  fall  on  the  flank  or  rear  of  the  French 
army  during  the  engagement.  The  van  of  his  army  was 
coAuaaanded  by  the  earl  of  Warwic,  the  rear  b^  the  earls 
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CHAP,    of  Salisbury  and  Suffolk,  the  main  body  by  the  prince 
himself.     The  lords  Chandos,  Audely,  and  many  other 


1356.     brave  and  experienced  commanders,  were  at  the  head  of 
different  corps  of  his  army. 

John  also  arranged  his  forces  in  three  divisions,  nearly 
equal :  The  first  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  king's  brother ;  the  second  by  the  dauphin,  attended 
by  his  two  younger  brothers;  the  third  by  the  king  him- 
self, who  -had  by  his  side  Philip  his  fourth  son  and 
favourite,  then  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  There  was 
no  reaching  the  English  army  but  through  a  narrow  lane, 
covered  on  each  side  by  hedges ;  and  in  order  to  open  this 
passage,  the  mareschals  Andrehen  and  Clermont  were  | 
ordered  to  advance  with  a  separate  detachment,  of  men  at  I 
arms.  While  they  marched  along  the  lane,  a  body  of  i 
English  archers,  who  lined  the  hedges,  plied  them  on 
each  side  with  their  arrows;  and  being  very  near  them, 
yet  placed  in  perfect  safety,  they  coolly  took  their  aim 
against  the  enemy,  and  slaughtered  them  with  impimity. 
The  French  detachment,  much  discouraged  by  die  un- 
equal combat,  and  diminished  in  their  number,  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  lane,  where  they  met  on  the  open  ground 
the  prince  of  Wales  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body, 
ready  for  their  reception.  They  were  discomfited  and 
overthrown :  One  of  the  mareschals  was  slain ;  the  other 
taken  prisoner:  And  the  remainder  of  the  detachinent,' 
who  were  still  in  the  lane,  and  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the 
enemy,  without  being  able  to  make  resistance,  recoiled 
upon  their  own  army,  and  put  every  thing  into  disorder.* 
In  that  critical  moment  the  Captal  de  Buche  unexpectedly  ! 
appeared,  and  attacked  in  flank  the  dauphin's  line,  which 
fell  into  some  confusion.  Landas,  Bodenai,  and  St 
Venant,  to  whom  the  care  of  that  young  prince  and  his 
brothers  had  been  committed,  too  anxious  for  their  charge 
or  for  their  own  safety,  carried  them  off  the  field,  and  set 
the  example  of  flight,  which  was  followed  by  that  whole 
division.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  seized  with  a  like  panic, 
and  imagining  all  was  lost,  thought  no  longer  of  fightingt 
but  carried  off>  his  division  by  a  retreat,  which  soon  turned  , 
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into  a  flight.     Lord  Chandos  called  out  to  the  prince,    .chap. 
that  the  day  was  won ;  and  encouraged  him  to  attack  the  ^1^^,,^^. 
division  under  king  John,  which  though  more  numerous      135^  ' 
than  the  whole  English  army,  were  somewhat  dismayed 
with  the  precipitate  flight   of  their   companions.      John 
here  made  the  utmost  eiForts  to  retrieve  by  his  valour 
what  his   imprudence  had  betrayed;    and  the  only  re- 
sistance made  that  day  was  by  his  line  of  battle.     The 
prince  of  Wales  fell  with  impetuosity  on  some  German 
cavalry  placed  in  the  front,  and  commanded  by  the  counts 
of  Sallebruche,  Nydo,  and  Nosto  :   A  fierce  battle  ensued : 
One  side  were  encouraged  by  the  near  prospect  of  so  great 
a  victory :  The  other  were  stimulated  by  the  shame  of 
quitting  the  field  to  an  enemy  so  much  inferior :   But  the ' 
three  German  generals,  together  with  the  duke  of  Athens, 
constable  of  France,  falling  in  battle,  that  body  of  cavalry 
gave  way,  and  left  the  king  himself  exposed  to  the  whole 
fury   of  the   enemy.      The   ranks   were   every   moment 
thinned  around  him  :  The  nobles  fell  by  his  side  one  after 
another;  his  son,  scarce  fourteen  years  of  age,  received 
a  wound,  while  he  was  fighting  valiantly  in  defence  of  his 
father;  The  king  himself,  spent  with  fatigue,  and  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  might  easily  have  been  slain ;  but 
every  English  gentleman,  ambitious  of  taking  alive  the 
royal  prisoner,  spared  him  in  the  action,  exhorted  him  to 
surrender,   and  offered  him   quarter:    Several   who    at- 
tempted to  seize  him  suffered  for  their  temerity.     He 
still  cried  out.  Where  is  my  ceusifi^  the  prince  of  Wales  P 
and  seemed  unwilling  to  become  prisoner  to  any  person  of 
inferior   rank.      But  being  told  that  the  prince   was  at  Captirity 
a  distance  on  the  field,  he  threw  down  his  gauntlet,  and  ^Jp,?^^^^ 
yielded  himself  to  Dennis  de  Morbec,  a  knight  of  Arras, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  his  country  for  murder.     His 
son  was  taken  with  him.^ 

The  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  carried  away  in 
pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  finding  the  field  entirely  clear, 
had  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  and  was  reposing  himself 
after  the  toils  of  battle ;  inquiring  still,  with  great  anxiety, 
concerning  the  fate  of  the  French  monarch.    He  despatched 
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CHAP,  the  earl  of  Warwic  to  bring  him  intelligence ;  and  dM 
^^  *  nobleman  came  happily  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  the 
captive  prince,  which  was  exposed  to  greater  danger  than 
it  had  been  during  the  heat  of  the  action.  The  English 
had  taken  him  by  violence  from  Morbec :  The  Crascons 
claimed  the  honour  of  detaining  the  royal  prisoner :  And 
some  brutal  soldiers,  rather  than  yield  the  prize  to  their 
rivals,  had  threatened  to  put  him  to  death.^  Warwic 
overawed  both  parties,  and  approaching  the  king  with 
great  demonstrations  of  respect,  offered  to  conduct  him 
to  the  prince's  tent. 

Here  commences  the  real  and  truly  admirable  heroism 
of  Edward :  For  victories  are  vulgar  things  in  comparison 
of  that  moderation  and  humanity  displayed  by  a  young 
prince  of  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  not  yet  cooled  from 
the  fury  of  battle,  and  elated  by  as  extraordinary  and  as 
unexpected  success  as  had  ever  crowned  the  arms  of  any 
commander.  He  came  forth  to  meet  the  captive  king 
with  all  the  marks  of  regard  and  sympathy ;  administered 
comfort  to  him  amidst  his  misfortunes;  paid  him  the 
tribute  of  praise  due  to  his  valour ;  and  ascribed  his  owa 
victory  merely  to  the  blind  chance  of  war,  or  to  a  superior 
providence,  which  controls  all  the  efforts  of  human  force 
and  prudence.^  The  behaviour  of  John  showed  him  not 
unworthy  of  this  courteous  treatment :  His  present  abject 
fortune  never  made  him  forget  a  moment  that  he  was  a 
king :  More  touched  by  Edward's  generosity  than  by  his 
own  calamities,  he  confessed,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
defeat  and  captivity,  his  honour  was  still  unimpaired; 
and  that  if  he  yielded  the  victory,  it  was  at  least  gained 
by  a  prince  of  such  consummate  valour  and  humanity. 

Edward  ordered  a  repast  to  be  prepared  in  his  tent 
for  the  prisoner;  and  he  himself  served  at  the  royal 
captive's  table,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his  retinue :  He 
stood  at  the  king's  back  during  the  meal;  constantly 
refused  to  take  a  place  at  table ;  and  declared,  that,  being 
a  subject,  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  distant 
between  his  own  rank  and  that  of  royal  majesty,  to  assum 
such  freedom.     All  his  father's  pretensions  to  the  crowi 
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of  France  were  now  buried  in  oblivion :    John,  in  cap-    CHAP, 
tivity,  received  the  honours  of  a  king,  wbich  were  refused 


him  when  seated  on  the  throne  :  His  misfortunes,  not  his  1357^ 
title,  were  respected;  and  the  French  prisoners,  conquered 
by  this  elevation  of  mind,  more  than  by  their  late  discom^ 
fiture,  burst  into  tears  of  admiration;  which  were  only 
checked  by  the  reflection,  that  such  genuine  and  unaltered 
heroism  in  an  enemy  must  certainly  in  the  issue  prove 
but  the  more  dangerous  to  their  native  country/ 

All  the  English  and  Gascon  knights  imitated  the 
generous  example  set  them  by  their  prince.  The  captives 
were  every  where  treated  with  humanity,  and  were  soon 
after  dismissed,  on  paying  moderate  ransoms  to  the  per- 
sons into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen.  The  extent  of 
their  fortunes  was  considered ;  and  an  attention  was  given, 
that  they  should  still  have  sufficient  riieans  left  to  perform 
their  military  service  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank 
and  quality.  Yet  so  numerous  were  the  noble  prisoners, 
that  these  ransoms,  added  to  the  spoils  gained  in  the  field, 
were  sufficient  to  enrich  the  prince's  army ;  and  as  they 
had  suflTered  very  little  in  the  action,  their  joy  and 
exultation  were  complete. 

The  prince  of  Wales  conducted  his  prisoner  to 
Bordeaux;  and  not  being  provided  with  forces  so  nu- 
merous as  might  enable  him  to  push  his  present  ad- 
vantages, he  concluded  a  two  years'  truce  with  France,*: 
which  was  also  become  requisite,  that  he  might  conduct 
the  captive  king  with  safety  into  England.  He  landed  at 
Southwark,  and  was  met  by  a  great  concourse  of  people 
of  all  ranks  and  stations.  The  prisoner  was  clad  in  royal  24tli  May. 
apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  white  steed,  distinguished  by 
its  size  and  beauty,  and  by  the  richness  of  its  furniture. 
The  conqueror  rode  by  his  side  in  a  meaner  attire,  and 
carried  by  a  black  palfry.  In  this  situation,  more  glo- 
rious than  all  the  insolent  parade  of  a  Roman  triumph,  he 
passed  through  the  streets  of  London,  and  presented  the 
king  of  France  to  his  father,  who  advanced  to  meet  him, 
and  received  him  with  the  same  courtesy  as  if  he  had 
been  a  neighbouring  potentate  that  had  voluntarily  come 
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CHAP,    to  pay  him  a  friendly  visit.*     It  is  impossible,  in  reflecting 

^_V^  on  this   noble  conduct,   not  to   perceive  the  advantages 

issr.      which  resulted  from  the  others' ise  whimsical  principles  of 

chivalry,  and  which  gave  men,  in  those  rude  times,  some 

superiority  even  over  people  of  a  more  cultivated  age  and 

nation. 

The  king  of  France,  besides  the  generous  treatment 
which  he  met  with  in  England,  had  the  melancholy  con- 
solation of  the  wretched,  to  see  companions  in  affliction* 
The  king  of  Scots  had  been  eleven  years  a  captive  in 
Edward's  hands;  and  the  good  fortune  of  this  latter 
monarch  had  reduced  at  once  the  two  neighbouring 
potentates,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  war,  to  be  pri- 
soners in  his  capital.  But  Edward,  finding  that  the  con- 
quest of  Scotland,  was  nowise  advanced  by  the  captivity 
of  its  sovereign,  and  that  the  government,  conducted  by 
Robert  Stuart  his  nephew  and  heir,  was  still  able  to  defend 
itself,  consented  to  restore  David  Bruce  to  his  liberty,  for 
the  ransom  of  100,000  marks  sterling;  and  that  prince 
delivered  the  sons  of  all  his  principal  nobility  as  hostages 
for  the  payment."' 
.  1.158.  Meanwhile,   the  captivity  of  John,  joined  to  the 

Pnmce.  preceding  disorders  of  the  French  government,  had  pro- 
duced in  that  country  a  dissolution,  almost  total  of  civil 
authority,  and  had  occasioned  confusions^  the  most  hor- 
rible and  destructive  that  had  ever  been  experienced  in 
any  age  or  in  any  nation.  The  dauphin,  now  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  naturally  assumed  the  royal  power 
during  his  father's  captivity ;  but  though  endowed  with 
an  excellent  capacity,  even  in  such  early  years,  he  pos- 
sessed neither  experience  nor  authority  sufficient  to  defend 
a  state,  assailed  at  once  by  foreign  power  and  shaken  by 
intestine  faction.  In  order  to  obtain  supply,  he  assembled 
the  states  of  the  kingdom :  That  assembly,  instead  of 
supporting  his  administration,  were  themselves  seized 
with  the  spirit  of  confusion ;  and  laid  hold  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  demand  limitations  of  the  prince's  power, 
the  punishment  of  past  malversations,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  king  of  Navarre.     Marcel,  provost  of  the  merchants, 

1  Froissard,  liv.  i.  chap.  173.  m  Rymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  45,  46.  52.  oS, 
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aiid  firftt  magistrate  of  Paris,  put  himself,  at  the  head  of   CHAP. 
the  unruly  populace ;  and  from  the  violence  and  temerity 


of  his  character,  pushed  them  to  commit  the  most  criminal  i^^s* 
outrages  against  the  royal  authority*  They  detained  the 
dauphin  in  a  sort  of  captivity;  they  murdered  in  his 
presence  Robert  de  Clermont  and  John  de  Conflans, 
xnareschals^  the  one  of  Normandy,  the  other  of  Burgundy  i 
they  threatened  all  the  other  ministers  with  a  like  fate ; 
and  when  Charles,  who  was  obliged  to  temporize  and 
dissemble,  made  his  escape  from  their  hands,  they  levied 
war  against  him,  and  openly  erected  the  standard  of 
rebellion*  The  other  cities  of  the  kingdom,  in  imitation 
of  the  capital,  shook  oif  the  dauphin's  authority;  took 
the  government  into  their  own  hands;  and  spread  the 
disorder  into  every  province.  The  nobles,  whose  incli- 
nations led  them  to  adhere  to  the  crown,  and  were 
naturally  disposed  to  check  these  tumults,  had  lost  all 
their  influence;  and  being  reproached  with  cowardice,  on 
account  of  the  base  desertion  of  their  sovereign  in  the 
Jbattie  of  Poictiers,  were  treated  with  universal  contempt 
by  the  inferior  orders*  The  troops,  who,  from  the  de- 
ficiency of  pay,  were  no  longer  retained  in  discipline,  threw 
off  all  regard  to  their  oflBicers,  sought  the  means  of  sub- 
sistenice  by  plunder  and  robbery,  an^  associating  to  them 
all  the  dis(Mrderly  people,  with  whom  that  age  abounded, 
formed  numerous  bands,  which  infested  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom*  They  desolated  the  open  country ;  burned  and 
plundered  the  villages ;  and  by  cutting  ofif  all  means  of 
communication  or  subsistence,  reduced  even  the  inhabi** 
tants  of  the  walled  towns  to  the  most  extreme  necessity* 
The  peasants,  formerly  oppressed  and  now  left  unpro* 
tected  by  their  masters,  became  desperate  from  their* 
present  misery ;  and  raising  every  where  in  arms,  carried 
to  the  last  extremity  those  disorders  which  were  derived 
from  the  sedition  of  the  citizens  and  disbanded  soldiers**^ 
The  gentry,  hated  for  their  tyranny,  were  every  wher^. 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  popular  rage ;  and  instead  of 
meeting  with  the  regard  due  to  their  past  dignity,  became 
only,  on  that  account,  the  object  of  more  wanton  insults 
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CHAP,    to  the  mutinous  peasants.     They  were  ^  hunted  like  wBid 

"^^  ^      beasts,  and  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy  :  Their  ca^des 

were  consumed  with  fire,    and  levelled  to  the  ground: 

Their  wives    and   daughters   were    first  ravished,    then 

murdered:  The  savages  proceeded  so  far  as  to  impak 

some  gentlemen,  and  roasted  them  alive  before  a  slow 

fire  :  A  body  of  nine  thousand  of  them  broke  into  M^ix, 

where  the  wife  of  the  dauphin,  with  above  300  ladies,  had 

taken    shelter:    The    most   brutal   treatment   and   most 

atrocious   cruelty  were  justly  dreaded  by  this   helpless 

company :  But  the  Captal  de  Buche,  though  in  the  senriee 

of  £dward,  yet  moved  by  generosity  and  by  the  gallantry 

,of  a  true  knight,  flew  to  their  rescue,  and  beat  off  the 

peasants  with  great  slaughter*     In  other  civil  wars,  the 

opposite  factions,  falling  under  the  government  of  their 

several  leaders^   commonly  preserve  still  the  vestige  of 

some  rule  and  order :   But  here  the  wild  state  of  nature 

seemed  to  be  renewed :  Every  man  was  thrown  loose  and 

independent  of  his  fellows  :    And  the  populousness  of  the 

country,  derived  from  the  preceding  police  of  civil  socie^, 

served  only  to  increase  the  horror  and  coi^sion  (^  the 

scene. 

Amidst  these  disorders,  the  king  of  Navarre  made 
his  escape  from  prison,  and  presented  a  dangerous  leador 
to  the  furious  malcontents*^  But  the  splendid  talents  of 
this  prince  qualified  him  only  to  do  mischief,  and  to  in* 
crease  the  public  distractions :  jie  wanted  the  steadiness 
and  prudence  requisite  for  making  his  intrigues  subser- 
vient to  his  ambition,  and  forming  his  numerous  partisans, 
into  a  regular  faction.  He  revived  his  pretensions,  some- 
what obsolete,  to  the  crown  of  France  :  But  while  he  ad- 
vanced this  claim,  he  relied  entirely  cm  his  alliance  with 
the  English,  who  were  concerned  in  interest  to  disappoiirt 
his  pretensions;  and  who,  being  public  and  inveterate 
enemies  to  the  state,  served  only  by  the  friexidship  wlucfa 
they  seemingly  bore  him,  to  render  his  cause  die  tor  t 
odious.  And  in  all  his  operations  he  acted  more  lik<  i 
leader  of  banditti,  than  one  who  aspired  to  be  the  head  oi  i 
regular  government,  and  who  was  engaged,  by  his  st.  • 
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tion,  to  endeavour  the   reestablishment  of  order  in  the    CHAP. 

XVI 

^community.  i-*-sr^ 

The  eyes  therefore  of  all  the  French,  who  wished  to  ^gjg 
restore  peace  to. their  miserable  and  desolated  country, 
were  turned  towards  the  dauphin ;  and  that  young  prince, 
though  not  remarkable  for  his  military  talents,  possessed 
go  much  prudence  and  spirit,  that  he  daily  gained  the  as"- 
cendant  over  all  his  enemies.  Marcel,  the  seditious 
|yiT>vost  of  Paris,  was  slain  while  he  was  attempting  to 
fteliver  the  city  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  English ; 
and  the  capital  immediately  returned  to  its  duty.^  The 
most  considerable  bodies  of  the  mutinous  peasants  were 
dispersed  and  put  to  the  sword :  Some  bands  of  military 
robbers  underwent :  the  same  fate :  And  though  many 
grievous  disorders  still  remained,  France  began  gradually 
to  assume  the  face  of  a  regular  civil  government,  and  to  * 
&rm  some  plan  for  its  defence  and  security. 

During  the  confusion  in  the  dailphin's  aifairs,  Edward 
seemed  to  have  a  favourable  opportunity  for  pushing  his 
conquests :  But  besides  that  his  hands  were  tied  by  the 
truce,  and  be  could  only  assist  underhand  the  faction  of 
Navarre ;  the  state  of  the  English  finances  and  military 
|K>wer  dm-ing  those  ages,  rendered  the  kingdom  incapable 
of  making  any  regular  or  steady  effort,  and  obliged  it  to 
exert  its  force  at  very  distant  intervals,  by  which  all  the 
prajeeted  ends  were  commonly  disappointed.  Edward 
employed  himself,  during  a  conjuncture  so  inviting,  chiefly 
in  negotiations  with  his  prisoner ;  and  John  had  the  weak- 
ness to  sign  terms  of  peace,  which,  had  they  taken  effect^ 
must  have  totally  ruined  and  dismembered  his  kingdom* 
He  agreed  to  restore  all  the  provinces  which  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  Henry  II.  and  his  two  sons,  and  to  annex  them. 
for  ever  to  England,  without  any  obligation  of  homage  or 
fealty  ofn  the  part  of  the  English  monarch.  But  the  dau- 
phin and  the  states  of  France  rejected  this  treaty,  so  dis- 
1  ^nourable  and  pernicious  to  the  kingdom  j"^  and  Edward, 
<  .  the  exjdration  of  the  truce,  having  now  by  subsidies 
i  id  frugalities  collected  some  treasure,  prepared  himself 
:    r  a  new  invasion  of  France. 
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CHAP.  The  great  authority  and  renown  of  the  king  and  the 

^  prince   of  Wales,  the  splendid  success   of  their  former 

1358.  enterprises,  and  the  certain  prospect  of  plunder  from  the 
defenceless  provinces  of  France,  soon  brought  tjogeth^ 
the  whole  military  power  of  England ;  and  the  same  mo«- 
tives  invited  to  Edward's  standard  all  the  hardy  adven-' 
turers  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe/  He  passed 
over  to  Calais,  where  he  assembled  an  army  of  near  a 
hundred  thousand  men ;  a  force  which  the  dauphin  could 
not  pretend  to  withstand  in  the  open  field :  That  prince^ 
therefore,  prepared  himself  to  elude  a  blow  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  resist.  He  put  all  the  considerable 
towns  in  a  posture  of  defence,  ordered  them  to  be  sup- 
plied with  magazines  and  provisions ;  distributed  proper 
garrisons  in  all  places ;  secured  every  thing  valuable  in 
the  fortified  cities ;  and  chose  his  own  station  at  Paxis^ 
with  a  view  of  allowing  the  enemy  to  vent  their  fury  on 
the  open  country. 

^359.  The  king,  aware  of  this  plan  of  defence,  was  obliged 

to  carry  along  with  him  six  thousand  wagons,  loaded 
with  provisions  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army. 
After  ravaging  the  province  of  Picardy,  he  advanced  into 
jChampagne ;  and  having  a  strong  desire  of  being  crowned 
Invasion  of  king  of  France  at  Rheims,  the  usual  place  in  which  thift 
ceremony  is  performed,  he  laid  siege  to  that  city,  and 
carried  on  his  attacks,  though  without  success,  for  the 
space  of  seven  weeks.*  The  place  was  bravely  defended 
by  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  th^ 
1360.  archbishop  John  de  Craon ;  till  the  advanced  season  (for 
this  expedition  was  entered  uponan  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter) obliged  the  king  to  raise  the  siege.  The  province  of 
Champagne  meanwhile  was  desolated  by  his  incursions ; 
and  he  thence  conducted  his  army  with  a  like  Intent  into 
Burgundy.  He  took  and  pillaged  Tonnerre,  Gaillon^ 
Avalon,  and  other  small  places;  but  the  duke  of  Bur^ 
gundy,  that  he  might  preserve  his  country  from  farth 
ravages,  consented  to  pay  him  the  sum  of,  100,000  noble: 
Edward  then  bent  his  march  towards  the  Nivernois,  whic 
saved  itself  by  a  like  composition :    He  laid  waste  Bri 

r  Froissard,  liv.  i.  chap.  205.  s  Ibkl.  chap.  208.    Walsing.  p.  174. 
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and  the  Gatinois ;  and  after  a  long  march,  very  destructive  CHAP, 
to  France,  and  somewhat  ruinous  to  his  own  troops,  he  ^^^' 
appeared  before  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  taking  up  his 
quarters  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  extended  his  army  to  Long- 
jumeau,  Mont-rouge,  and  Vaugirard.  He  tried  to  pro- 
voke the  dauphin  to  hazard  a  battle,  by  sending  him  a 
defiance ;  but  could  not  make  that  prudent  prince  change 
his  plan  of  operations.  Paris  was  safe  from  the  danger 
of  an  assault  by  its  numerous  garrison  j  from  that  of  a 
blockade  by  its  welj  supplied  magazines  :  And  as  Edward 
himself  could  not  subsist  his  army  in  a  country  wasted  by 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and  left  also  empty  by  the 
precaution  of  the  dauphin,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his 
quarters ;  and  he  spread  his  troops  into  the  provinces  of 
Maine,  Beausse,  and  the  Chartraine,  which  were  aban- 
doned to  the  fury  of  their  devastations.^  The  only  re- 
pose which  France  experienced,  was  during  the  festival  of 
Easter,  when  the  king  stopped  the  course  of  his  ravages. 
For  superstition  can  sometimes  restrain  the  rage  of  men, 
which  neither  justice  nor  humanity  is  able  to  control. 

While  the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  ruinous  man- 
ner, the  negotiations  for  peace  were  never  interrupted: 
But  as  the  king  still  insisted  on  the  full  execution  of  the 
treaty,  which  he  had  made  with  his  prisoner  at  London, 
and  which  was  strenuously  rejected  by  the  dauphin,  there 
appeared  no  likelihood  of  an  accommodation.  The  earl, 
now  duke  of  Lancaster  (for  this  title  was  introduced  into 
England  during  the  present  reign)  endeavoured  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  these  terms,  and  to  finish  the  war  on  more 
equal  and  reasonable  conditions.  He  insisted  with  Ed- 
ward, that  notwithstanding  his  great  and  surprising  suc- 
cesses, the  object  of  the  war,  if  such  were  to  be  esteemed 
the  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  France,  was  not  become 
any  nearet  than  at  the  commencement  of  it ;  or  rather 
was  set  at  a  greater  distance  by  those  very,  victories  and 
;  ivantages  which  seemed  to  lead  to  it.  That  his  claim  of 
accession  had  not  from  the  first  procured  him  one  par- 
»san  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  continuance  of  these  des- 
-uctive  hostilities  had  united   every  Frenchman  in  the 
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most  implacable  animosity  against  him.  That  thou^ 
intestine  faction  had  crept  into  the  government  of  France, 
it  was  abating  every  moment;  and  no  party,  even  daring 
the  greatest  heat  of  the  contest,  when  subjection  imder  a 
foreign  enemy  usually  appears  preferable  to  the  dominion 
of  feUow-citizens,  had  ever  adopted  the  pretensions  of  the 
king  of  England.  That  the  king  of  Navarre  himself,  who 
alone  was  allied  with  the  English,  instead  of  being  a  cor- 
dial friend,  was  Edward's  most  dangerous  rival,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  partisans,  possessed  a  much  preferable 
title  to  the  crown  of  France.  That  the  prolongation  of 
the  war,  however  it  might  enrich  the  English  soldiers,  was 
ruinous  to  the  king  himself,  who  bore  all  the  charges  of  the 
armament,  without  reaping  any  solid  or  durable  advantage 
from  it.  That  if  the  present  disorders  of  France  ccmtinued,. 
that  kingdom  would  soon  be  reduced  to  ^uch  a  state  of 
desolation,  that  it  would  afford  no  spoils  to  its  ravagers  ;  if 
it  could  establish  a  more  steady  government,  it  might  turn 
the  chance  of  war  in  its  favour,  and  by  its  superior  force 
and  advantages  be  able  to  repel  the  present  victories. 
That  the  dauphin,  even  during  his  greatest  distresses,  had 
yet  conducted  himself  with  so  much  prudence,  as  to  prevent 
the  English  from  acquiring  one  foot  of  laiid  in  the  kingdom ; 
atid  it  were  better  for  the  king  to  accept  by  a  peace  wb^ 
he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  acquire  by  hostilities,  which,- 
however  hitherto  successful,  had  been  extremely  expensive,, 
and  might  prove  very  dangerous :  And  that  Edward  hav- 
ing acquired  so  much  glory  by  his  arms,  the  praise  of 
moderation  was  the  only  honour  to  which  he  cotdd  now 
aspire ;  an  honour  so  much  the  greater,  as  it  was  durable^ 
was  united  with  that  of  prudence,  and  might  be  attended 
with  the  most  real  advantages.^ 

These  reasons  induced  Edward  to  accept  of  more 
moderate  terms  of  peace ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  order 
to  palliate  this  change  of  resolution,  he  ascribed  it  to  a 
vow  made  during  a  dreadful  tempest,  which  attacked  his 
army  on  their  march,  and  which  ancient  historians  repre- 
sent as  the  cause  of  this  sudden  accommodation.''  The^ 
conferences  between   the    English   and   French  commis- 


w  Froissard,  liv.  i.  chap.  21 1 .  x  Ibid, 


Bioniers  were  .ceirrkd  on  dUrii»ig  a  fey^  4*ys  at  Bretigni  in   chap, 
A».  Chaitrain^,  and  the  peace  was  at  last  concluded  on     ^^'*; 
the   following  conditions*^     It  was  jstipulated  that  king  ^^^q^^ 
John  shaukl  be  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  shquld  pay  as  his  sth  Mi^. 
Taasom  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold,  abouL  1,500,000 
pounds  of  40ttr  present  money;*  which  was  to  be   dis- 
chso^ged  at  different  payments :  That  Edward  should  for 
ever  renounce  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  to 
lAte  provinces  of  Normandy,  Mai^e,  Touraine,  and  Anjou, 
possessed  by  his  ancestors ;  and  should  receive  in  exchange 
the  provinces  of  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  PAgenois,  Perigort, 
the  Limousij[i,  Quercy,  Rovergue,  1' Angoumois,  and  other 
districts  in  that  quarter,  together  with  Calais,  Guisnes, 
jKf  cmtreuiL,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  on  the  other  side 
of  France :  That  the  full  sovereignty  of  all  these  provinces, 
as  well  as  that  qf  Guienne,  should  be  vested  in  the  crown 
of  En^and,  and  that  France  should  renounce  all  title  to 
feudal  jurisdiction,  homage,  or  appeal  from  them :  That 
the  king  of  Navarre  should  be  restored  to  all  his  honours 
and  possessions.:  That  Edward  should  renounce  his  con- 
federacy with  the  Flemings,  John  his  connexions  with  the 
Scots:    That  the  disputes  concerning  the  succession  of 
Britany   between  the   families  of  Blois  and  Mountfort, 
^diould  be  decided  by  arbiters  appointed  by  the  two  kings ; 
and  if  the  competitors  refused  to  submit  to  the  award,  the 
dispute  should  no  longer  be  a  ground  of  war  between  the 
kingdoms :   And  that  forty  hostages,  such  as  should  be 
agreed  on,  should  be  sent  to  England  as  a  security  for  the 
ejLecution  of  all  these  conditions.* 

Ik  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  king  of  France  was  sth  July, 
brought  over  to  Calais^  whither  Edward  also  soon  after  re- 
paired :  And  there. both  princes  solemnly  ratified  the  treaty, 
John  was  sent  to  Boulogne ;  the  king  accompanied  him  a 
mile  on  his  journey ;  and  the  two  monarchs  parted  with  many 
professions,  probably  cordial  jand  sincere,  of  mutual  amity .^ 

y  Rymer,  yoL  iv.  p.  178.    Froisaard,  liv.  i.  chap.  212.  *  See  note  [HI 

at  me  end  of  tlie  volume.  a  The  hostages  were  the  two  sons  of  the  French 

king,  John  and  iiCwis ;  his  brother  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
Jankes  de  Bourbon  count  de  Ponthieu,  the  count  d'Eu,  de  Longueville,  de  St. 
Pol.  de  Harconrt,  de  Vendome,  de  Couci,  de  Craon,  de  Montmorency,  and  many 
of  theehief  nobility  of  France.  The  princes  were  mostly  released,  on  the  fuliif- 
Hng  of  certain  articles.  Others  of  the  hostap^es,  and  tlie  duke  of  Berry  among 
the  rest,  were  permitted  to  return  upon  their  parole,  which  they  did  not  keep* 
Rymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  278.  385*  287*  b  Froissard*  Uy*  t  chap.  ^13. 
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CHAP.  The  good  disposition  of  John  inad»  him  fidly  sensibk  of 
^.J^  the  generous  treatment  which  he  had  recei^^ed  in  Englaad, 

1360.  ^^^  obliterated  all  memory  of  the  ascenda&t  gained  om 
him  by  his  rival.  There  seldom  has  been  a  treaty  of  so 
great  importance  so  faithfully  executed  by  both  pardies. 
Edward  had  scarcely  from  the  beginning  entertained  any 
hopes  of  acquiring  the  crown  of  France:  By  restoring 
John  to  his  liberty,  and  making  peace  at  a  juncture  «o 
favourable  to  his  arms,  he  had  now  plainly  renounced  aB 
pretensions  of  this  nature :  He  had  sold  at  a  veiy  hij^ 
price  that  chimerical  claim :  And  had  at  present  no  odier 
interest  than  to  retain  those  acquisitions  which  he  had 
made  with  such  singular  prudence  and  good  fortfflje. 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  terms  were  severe, 
possessed  such  fidelity  and  honour,  that  he  was  detw- 
mined  at  all  hazards  to  execute  them,  and  to  use  every 
expedient  for  satisfying  a  monarch  who  had  indeed  been 
his  greatest  political  enemy,  but  had  treated  him  person- 
ally with  singular  humanity  and  regard*  But  notwidi- 
standing  his  endeavours,  there  occurred  many  difficulties 
in  fulfilling  his  purpose ;  chiefly  from  the  extreme  reluc- 
tance which  many  towns  and  vassals  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Guienne,  expressed  against  submitting  to  the  En^iA 
dominion;*^  and  John,  in  order  to  adjust  these  differences, 
took   a  resolution  of  coming  over  himself  to  Englaad* 

ia63.  His  council  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  frcwn  this  rash 
design;  and  probably  would  have  been  pleased  to  seebim 
employ  more  chicanes  for  eluding  the  execution  of  so  dis- 
advantageous a  treaty :  But  John  replied  to  them,  that 
though  good  faith  were  banished  from  the  rest  of  the 
earth,  she  ought  still  to  retain  her  habitation  iu  the 
breasts  of  princes.  Some  historians  would  detract  fi^ 
the  merit  of  this  honourable  conduct,  by  representing 
John  as  enamoured  of  an  English  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
glad  on  this  pretence  to  pay  a  visit :  But  besides  that  this 
surmise  is  not  founded  on  any  good  authority,  it  appe^^ 
somewhat  unlikely  on  account  of  the  advanced  age  of  that 

1364.  prince,  who  was  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  He  was 
lodged  in  the  Savoy;  ,the  palace  where  he  had  resided 
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^iiiiflfg  his  captivityy  and  where  he/ soon. after  sickened    chap, 
aii4  died. ,    Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  great     ^^'• 
donunion  of  fortune  over  men,  than  the  calamities  which  ^"^^^^^^ 
pursued  a  monarch  of  such  eminent  valour,  goodness,  and  8th  Aprfb 
honour,  and  which  he  incurred  merely  by  reason  of  some 
siight  imprudences,  which  in  other  situations  would  have 
been  of  no  importance.     But  though  both,  his  reign  and 
that  of  his  father  proved  extremely  unfortuniate  to  their 
kingdom,  the  French  crown  acquired,  during  their  time,  * 
very  considerable  accessions,  those  of  Dauphiny  and  Bur- 
gundy.    This  latter  province,  however,  John  had  the  im- 
prudence again  to  dismember  by  bestowing  it  on  Philip 
his  fourth  son,  the  object  of  his  most  tender  affections:^ 
a  deed  which  was  afterwards  the  source  of  many  calami- 
ties to  the  kingdom. 

John  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  Charles  the  dau-* 
phin,  a  prince  educated  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and 
well  qualified,  by  his  consummate  prudence  and  expe- 
rience, to  repair  all  the  losses  which  the  kingdom  had 
sustained  from  the  errors  of  his  two  predecessors.  Con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  all  the  great  princes  of  those  times, 
which  held  nothing  in  estimation  but  military  courage,  he 
seems  to  have  fixed  it  as  a  maxim,  never  to  appear  at  the* 
head  of  his  armies ;  and  he  was  the  first  king  in  Europe 
that  showed  the  advantage  of  policy,  foresight,  and  judg-f 
ment,  above  a  rash  and  precipitate  valour.  The  events. 
of  his  reign,  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding,  are  a  ^ 
proof  how  little  reas«on  kingdoms  have  to  value  themselves 
on  their  victories,  or  to  be  humbled  by  their  defeats ;  which 
in  reality  ought  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  good  or  bad 
conduct  of  their  rulers,  and  are  of  little  moment  towards 
determining  national  characters  and  manners. 

Before  Charles  coUld  think  of  counterbalancing  so  State  of 
great  a  power  as  England,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
remedy  the  many  disorders  to  which  his  own  kingdom 
was  exposed.  He  turned  his  arms  against  the  king  of 
Navarre,  the  great  disturber  of  France  during  that  age  ; 
he  defeated  this  prince  by  the  conduct  of  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin,  a  gentleman  of  Britany,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
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CHAP,  plished  characters  of  the  age,  whom  he  had  the  diae«m- 
^^^*  ment  to  choose  as  the  instrument  of  all  his  victories:' 
1364  '^^^  ^^  obliged  his  enemy  to  accept  of  moderate  terms  of 
peace.  Du  Guesclin  was  less  fortunate  in  the  wars  of 
Britany,  which  still  continued,  notwithstanding  the  media- 
tion of  France  and  England :  He  was  defeated  and  takcB 
prisoner  at  Auray  by  Chandos :  Charles  of  Blois  was  there 
slain,  and  the  young  count  of  Mountfort  soon  after  got 
*  entire  possession  of  that  dutchy.^  But  the  prudence  of 
Charles  broke  the  force  of  this  blow :  He  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  fortune :  He  acknowledged  the  title  of 
Mountfort,  though  a  zealous  partisan  of  England;  and 
received  the  proffered  homage  for  his  dominion.  But 
the  chief  obstacle  which  the  French  king  met  with  in  the 
settlement  of  the  state  proceeded  from  obscure  enemies, 
whom  their  crimes  alone  rendered  eminent,  and  their 
number  dangerous. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Bretlgni,  the  many 
military  adventurers  who  had  followed  the  standard  of 
Edward,  being  dispersed  into  the  several  provinces,  and 
possessed  of  strong  holds,  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
or  relinquish  a  course  of  life  to  which  they  were  now  ac- 
customed, and  by  which  alone  they  could  gain  a  sub- 
sistence.' They  associated  themselves  with  the  banditti^ 
who  were  already  inured  to  the  habits  of  rapine  and  vio* 
lence  j  and  under  the  names  of  the  companies  and  comp' 
ntons^  became  a  terror  to  all  the  peaceable  inhabitants. 
Some  English  and  Gascon  gentlemen  of  character,  par- 
ticularly sir  Matthew  Gournay,  sir  Hugh  Calverly,  the 
Chevalier  Verte  and  others,  were  not  ashamed  to  take  the 
command  of  these  ruffians,  whose  numbers  amounted  on 
the  whole  to  near  40,000,  and  who  bore  the  appearance  o* 
regular  armies,  rather  than  bands  of  robbers.  These 
leaders  fought  pitched  battles  with  the  troops  of  France, 
and  gained  victories';  in  one  of  which  Jaques  de  Bourbofli 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  was  slain  :^  And  they  proceeded  to 
such  a  height,  that  they  wanted  little  but  regular  establish- 
ments to  become  princes,  and  thereby  sanctify,  ^^ ^ 
maxims  of  the  world,   their  infamous  profession.     *"^ 
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greater  spoil  they  committed  on  the  country,  the  more    chap. 
easy  they  found  it  to  recruit  their  number :  All  those  who      ^^^ 
were  reduced  to  misery  and  despair  flocked  to  their  stand*      jg^ 
ard :  The  evil  was  every  day  increasing :  And  though  the 
pope  declared  them  excommunicated,  these  military  plun* 
derers,  however  deeply  affected  with  the  sentence,  to  which 
they  paid  a  much  greater  regard  than  to  any  principles  of 
morality,  could  not  be  induced  by  it  to  betake  themselves 
to  peaceable  or  lawful  professions. 

As  Charles  was  not  able  by  power  to  redress  so  enor-      1366. 
mous  a  grievance,  he  was  led  by  necessity,  and  by  the  turn 
of  his  character,  to  correct  it  by  policy,  and  to  contrive 
some  method  of  discharging  into  foreign  countries  this 
dangerous  and  intestine  evil. 

Peter,  king  of  Castile,  stigmatized  by  his  contem- 
poraries and  by  posterity  with  the  epithet  of  Cruel^  had 
filled  with  blood  and  murder  his  kingdom  and  his  own 
family ;  and  having  incurred  the  universal  hatred  of  l^is 
stibjccts,  he  kept,  from  present  terror  alone,  an  anxious 
and  precarious  possession  of  the  throne.  His  nobles  fell 
every  day  the  victims  of  his  severity :  He  put  to  death 
several  of  his  natural  brothers  from  groundless  jealousy: 
Each  murder,  by  multiplying  his  enemies,  became  the 
occasion  of  fresh  barbarities  :  And  as  he  was  not  destitute 
of  talents,  his  neighbours,  no  less  than  his  own  subjects, 
were  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  his  violence  and  injustice. 
The  ferocity  of  his  temper,  instead  of  being  softened  by 
his  strong  propensity  to  love,  was  rather  inflamed  by  that 
passion,  and  took  thence  new  occasion  to  exert  itself* 
Instigated  by  Mary  de  Padilla,  who  had  acquired  the 
aiscendant  over  him,  he  threw  into  prison  Blanche  de  Bour- 
bon, his  wife,  sister  to  the  queen  of  France ;  and  soon  after 
made  way  by  poison  for  the  espousing  of  his  mistress. 

Henry,  count  of  Transtamare,  his  natural  brother, 
seeing  the  fate  of  every  one  who  had  become  obnoxious 
to  this  tsTant,  took  arms  against  him ;  but  being  foiled  in 
the  attempt,  he  sought  for  refuge  in  France,  where  he 
found  thcminds  of  men  extremely  inflamed  against  Peter, 
on  account  of  his  murder  of  the  French  princess.  He  ask- 
ed permission  of  Charles  to  enlist  the  companies  in  his 
service,  and  to  lead  them  into  Castile ;  where,  from  the 
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CHAP,    concurrence  of    his  own  friends,    and   the   enemies  of 
^^^      his  brother,  he  had  the  prospect  of  certain  and  imme- 


1366.  diate  success.  The  French  king,  charmed  with  the  pro- 
ject, employed  du  Guesclin  in  negotiating  with  the  lead- 
ers of  these  banditti.  The  treaty  was  soon  concluded* 
iphe  high  character  of  honour  which  that  general  posses-- 
ttd  made  every  one  trust  to  his  pronlises :  Though  the  in- 
tended expedition  was  kept  a  secret,  the  companies  im- 
plicitly enlisted  under  his  standard:  And  they  required  no 
other  condition  before  their  engagement,  than  an  assur- 
ance that  they  were  not  to  be  led  against  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  Guienne.  But  that  prince  was  so  litde  averse 
to  the  enterprise,  that  he  allowed  some  gendemcn  of  his 
retinue  to  enter  into  the  service  under  du  Guesclin. 

Du  Guesclin,  having  completed  his  levies,  led  the  ar- 
my first  to  Avignon,  where  the  pope  then  resided,  and  de- 
manded, sword  in  hand,  an  absolution  for  his  soldiers,  and 
the  sum  of  200,000  livres.  The  first  was  readily  promis- 
ed him ;  some  more  difficulty  was  made  with  regard  to 
the  second.  "  I  believe  that  my  fellows,"  replied  da 
Guesclin,  "  may  make  a  shift  to  do  without  your  absolu- 
"  tion ;  but  the  money  is  absolutely  necessary."  The  pope 
then  extorted  from  the  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  livres,  and  of- 
fered it  to  du  Guesclin.  "  It  is  not  my  purpose,"  cried 
that  generous  warrior,  ''  to  oppress  the  innocent  people 
*'  The  pope  and  his  cardinals  themselves  can  well  spare  me 
*'  that  sum  from  their  own  coffers.  This  money,  I  insist, 
*'  must  be  restored  to  the  owners  :  And  should  they  be 
"  defrauded  of  it,  I  shall  myself  return  from  the  other 
"  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  oblige  you  to  make  them  r^" 
"  titution."  The  pope  found  the  necessity  of  submittingi 
and  paid  him  from  his  treasury  the  sum  demanded.  The 
army,  hallowed  by  the  blessings,  and  enriched  by  tn^ 
spoils  of  the  church,  proceeded  on  their  expedition. 

These  experienced  and  hardy  soldiers,  conducted  by 
so  able  a  general,  easily  prevailed  over  the  king  of  Cas- 
tile, whose  subjects,  instead  of  supporting  their  oppr^*' 
sor,  were  ready  to  join  the  enemy  against  him."*  Peter  fl^^ 
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from  his  dominions,  took  shelter  in  Guienne,  and  craved    CHAP. 
the  protection  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  whom  his  father  ^^V^ 
had  invested  with  the  sovereignty   of  these    conquered      ^g^^ 
provinces,  by  the  title  of  the  principality  of  Aquitaine»f* 
The  prince  seemed  now  to  have  entirely  changed  his.  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  the  Spanish  transactions  j  Whether 
that  he  was  moved  by  the  generosity  of  supporting  a  dis^ 
tressed  prince,  and  thought,  as  is  but  too  usual  among 
sovereigns,  that  the  rights  of  the  people  were  a  matter  of 
much  less  consideration ;  or  dreaded  the  acquisition  of  so 
powerful  a  confederate  to  France  as  the  new  king  of  Cas- 
tile ;  or  what  is  most  probable,  was  impatient  of  rest  and 
ease,  and  sought  only  an  opportunity  for  exerting  his  mi- 
litary talents,  by  which  he  had  already  acquired  so  much 
renown :  He  promised  his  assistance  to  the  dethroned  mon-      1367. 
arch ;  and  having  obtainied  the  consent  of  his  father,  he  ^ScastiL^- 
levied  a  great  army,  and  set  out  upon  his  enterprise.     He 
was  accompanied  by  his  younger  brother,  John  of  Gaunt, 
created  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  the  room  of  the  good  prince 
of  that  name,   who  had  died  without  any  male  issue,  and 
whose  daughter  he  had  espoused.      Chandos  also,  who  bore 
among  the  English  the  same  character  which  du  Guesclin 
had  acquired  among  the  French,  commanded   under  him 
in  this  expedition. 

The  first  blow  which  the  prince  of  Wales  gave  to  Hen- 
ry of  Transtamare,  was  the  recalling  of  all  the  companies 
from  his  service ;  and  so  much  reverence  did  they  bear 
to  the  name  of  Edward,  that  great  numbers  of  them  im- 
mediately withdrew  from  Spain,  and  enlisted  under  his 
•banners.  Henry,  however,  beloved  by  his  new  subjects, 
and  supported  by  the  king  of  Arragon  and  others  of  his 
neighbours,  was  able  to  meet  the  enemy  with  an  army  of 
100,000  men ;  forces,  three  times  more  numerous  than 
those  which  were  commanded  by  Edward.  Du  Guesclin, 
and  all  his  experienced  officers,  advised  him  to  delay  any 
decisive  action,  to  cut  off  the  prince  of  Wales's  provisions, 
and  to  avoid  every  engagement  with  a  general,  whose  en- 
terprises had  hitherto  been  always  conducted  with  pru- 
jdence  and  crowned   with  success.      Henry    trusted  too 
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CHAP,    much  to  his  numbers ;  and  ventured  to  encounter  the  Ebit^ 
^^  '     lish  prince  at  Najara.®     Historians  of  that  age"*are  com- 


1367.  D^oi^ly  very  copious  in  describing  the  shock  of  armies  in 
M.  April,  battle,  the  valour  of  the  combatants,  the  slaughter  and  n^ 
rious  successes  of  the  day :  But  though  small  Tencounters 
in  those  times  were  often  well  disputed,  military  discipline 
%«ras  always  too  imperfect  to  preserve  order  in  great  armies; 
and  such  actions  deserve  more  the  name  of  routs  than  of 
battles.  Henry  was  chased  off  the  field,  with  the  loss  of 
above  120,000  men :  There  perished  only  four  knights  and 
forty  private  men  on  the  side  of  the  English. 

Peter,  who  so  well  merited  the  infamous  epithet  which 
he  bore,  purposed  to  murder  all  his  prisoners  in  cold  blood; 
but  wajs  restrained  from  this  barbarity  by  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  prince  of  Wales.  All  Castile  now  submitted 
to  the  victor ;  Peter  was  restored  to  the  throne :  And  Ed- 
wardtfinished  this  perilous  enterprise  with  his  usual  glof)'* 
But  he  had  soon  reason  to  repent  his  connexions  with  a 
man  like  Peter,  abandoned  te  all  sense  of  virtue  and  ho* 
nour.  The  ungrateful  tyrant  refused  the  stipulated  p*y 
to  the  English  forces ;  and  Edward,  finding  his  soldiers 
daily  perish  by  sickness,  and  even  his  own  health  impairs 
by  the  climate,  was  obliged,  without  receiving  any  satis- 
faction on  this  head,  to  return  into  Guienne.^ 

The  barbarities  exercised  by  Peter  over  his  helpkss 
subjects^  whom  he  now  regarded  as  vanquished  rebels,  re* 
vived  all  the  animosity  of  the  Caatilians  against  hina ;  ^^ 
on  the  return  of  Henry  of  Transtamare,  together  with  du 
Guesclin,  and  some  forces  levied  anew  in  France,  the  ty- 
rant was  again  dethroned  and  was  taken  prisoner.  «^' 
brother,  in  resentment  of  his  cruelties,  murdered  hina  wita 
his  own  hand ;  and  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Castile, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  The  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, who  espoused  in  second  marriage  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Peter,  inherited  only  the  empty  title  of  that 
sovereignty,  and,  by  claiming  the  succession,  increasedtne 
animosity  of  the  new  king  of  Castile  against  England. 
Rap?u?;  But  the  prejudice  which  the  affairs  of  prince  Edward 

jvith  received  from  this  splendid  though  imprudent  expedition 

r  ranee.  . 
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€Bdti  not  ^ith  it«     He  had  involved  himself  so  iiiuch  in    CHAPt 
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debt,  by  his  preparations  and  the  pay  of  his  troops,  that  he 


fomid  it  xkecessary,  on  his  return,  to  impose  on  his  princi*  j^^ 
palit^  a  new  tax,,  to  which  some  of  the  nobility  consented 
with  extreme  reluctance,  and  to  which  others  absolutely  re- 
fu9ed  to  submit.^  This  incident  rdvived  the  animosity 
which  the  inhabitants  bore  to  the  English,  and  which  all 
the  amiable  qualities  of  the  prince  of  Wales  were  not  able 
to  n^itigate  or  assuage.  They  complained  that  they  were 
considered  as-  a  conquered  people,  that  their  privileges 
were  disregarded,  that  all  trust  was  given  to  the  English 
alone.^  that  every  office  of  honour  and  profit  was  conferred 
on  these  foreigners,  and  that  the  extreme  reluctance  which 
most  of  them  had  expressed  to  receive  the  new  yoke,  was 
iilcely  to  be  long  remembered  against  them;  They  cast, 
tl^refore,  their  eyes  towards  their  ancient  sovereign,  whose 
prudence  they  found  had  now  brought  the  affairs  of  hi* 
kingdom  into  excellent  order ;  and  the  counts  of  Armag- 
jiac,  Commigne,  and  Perigord,  the  lord  d' Albert,  with 
#tber  nobles,  went  to  Paris,  and  were  encouraged  to  carry 
iheir  complaints  to  Charles,  as  to  their  lord  paramount, 
against  these  oppressions  of  the  English  government/ 

In  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  it  had  been  stipulated  that 
the  two  kings  should  ihake  renuticiations,  Edward  of  his 
c;labn  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  the  provinces  of 
Nornaahdy,  Maine,  and  Anjou ;  John  of  the  homage  and 
fealty  due  for  Guienne,  and  the  other  provinces  ceded  to 
the  English.  But  when  that  treaty  was  confirmed  and 
renewed  at  Calais,  it  was  found  necessary,  as  Edward  was 
not  yet  in  possession  of  all  the  territories,  that  the  mutual 
renunciations  should  foi*  some  time  be  deferred;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  parties  meanwhile  should  make  no  use  of 
their  respective  claims  against  each  other.*  Though  the 
failure  in  exchanging  these  renunciations  had  still  proceed* 

q  This  tax  was  a  Ih're  upon  a  hearth ;  aad  it  vf&B  imagined  that  the  impositioa 
woald  h&ve  yielded  1,200,000  livrcs,  a  year,  Avhicli  supi)Osc8  so  many  hearths  in 
^e  provinces  possessed  by  the  English.  But  such  loose  conjectures  have  com- 
monly no  manner  of  authority,  much  less  in  such  ignorant  times.  There  is  a 
strong  instance  of  it  in  the  present  reign.  The  house  of  commons  granted  the 
king  a  tax  of  twenty-two  shillings  on  each  parish,  supposing  that  the  amount  of 
the  whole  would  be  50,000  pounds.  But  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  mistake  of 
niear  fiTC  to  one.  Cotton,  p.  3.  And  the  council  assumed  the  power  of  augment- 
ing the  tax  upon  each  parish.  * 

r  Froiasard,  Hv,  i.  shap.  344.         s  Rymer,  toI.  ti.  p.  2'19.  280.  234.  237.  243. 
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CHAR  ed  from  France,^  Edward  appears  to  have  takeli  no  um* 
^^ ';  brage  at  it ;  both  because  this  clause  seemed  to  give  him 
1368  ^^^^^^  secuirity,  and  because  some  reasonable  apology  had 
probably  been  made  to  him  for  each  delay.  It  was,  how^ 
ever,  on  this  pretence,  though  directly  contrary  to  treaty, 
that  Charles  resolved  to  ground  his  claim,  of  still  consider- 
ing himself  as  superior  lord  of  those  provinces,  and  of  rc- 

<  '  ceiving  the  appeals  of  his  sub-vassals.^ 

IS6».  But  as  views  of  policy,  more  than  those  of  justice,  enter 

into  the  deliberations  of  princes ;  and  as  the  mortal  injuries 
received  from  the  English,  the  pride  of  their  triumphs,  the 
severe  terms  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  seemed  to 
render  every  prudent  means  of  revenge  honourable  against 
them  ;  Charles  was  determined  to  take  this  measure,  less 
by  the  reasonings  of  his  civilians  and  lawyers  than  by  the 
present  situation  of  the  two  monarchies.  He  considered 
the  declining  years  of  Edward,  the  languishing  state  of 
the  prince  of  Wales's  health,  the  affection  which  the  m- 
habitants  of  all  these  provinces  bore  to  their  ancient  mas- 
-  ter,  their  distance  from  England,  their  vicinity  to  France,, 
the  extreme  animosity  expressed  by  his  own  subje<fl& 
against  these  invaders,  and  their  ardent  thirst  of  ven- 
geance ;  and  having  silently  made  all  the  necessary  pre- 
parations, he  sent  to  th(i  prince  of  Wales  a  summons  t« 
appear  in  his  court  at  Paris,  and  there  to  justify  his  con- 
duct towards  his  vassals.  The  prince  replied,  that  he 
would  come  to  Paris  ;  but  it  should  be  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  men."*  The  unwarlike  character  of  Charles 
kept  prince  Edward,  even  yet,  from  thinking  that  that 
monarch  was  in  earnest  in  this  bold  and  hazardous  attemptf 
i3iro.  It  soon  appeared  what  a  poor  return   the  king  had 

received  by  his  distant  conquests  for  all  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure expended  in  the  quarrel,  and  how  impossible  it -was 
to  retain  acquisitions,  in  an  age  when  no  regular  force 
could  be  maintained  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the 

HI  saceeM  revolt  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  if  that  danger  vhs 

iwh.  jomed  with  the  mvasion  of  a  foreign  enemy.      Char  » 

first  fell  upon  Ponthieu,  which  gave  the  English  an  i- 
let  into  the  heart  of  France :  The  citizens  of  Abbevi  te 

t  Rot  Franc.  35  Ed.  TIL  m.  3.  frcm  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  6|3. 
u  Ftoififsard,  liv.  i.  chap.  2 13.  w  Ibid.  chap.  248, 


opened  dieir  gates  to  him  ;^  Those  of  St.  Valori,  Rue,  chap. 
and  Crotoy,  imitated  the  example,  and  the  whole  country  ^^^^^^^ 
was  in  a  little  time  reduced  to  submission.  The  dukes  pf  ^37^,  ' 
3erri  and  Anjou,  brothers  to  Charles,  being  assisted  by 
du  Guescliu,  who  was  recalled  from  Spain,  invaded  the 
soathem  provinces ;  and  by  means  of  their  good  conduct, 
the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  people,  and  the  ardour 
©f  the  French  nobility,  they  made  every  day  considerable 
progress  against  the  English.  The  state  of  the  prince  of 
Wales^s  health  did  not  permit  him  to  mount  on  horseback, 
4>r  exert  his  usual  activity:  Chandos,  the  constable  of 
Guienue,  was  slain  in  one  action  'J  The  Captal  de  Buche, 
who  succeeded  him  in  that  office,  was  taken  prisoner  in 
another  i*  And  when  young  Edward  himself  was  obliged 
by  his  increasing  infirmities  to  throw  up  the  command, 
and  return  to  his  native  country,  the  affairs  of  the  English 
in  the  south  of  France,  seemed  to  be  menaced  with  total 
ruin* 

The  king,  incensed  at  these  injuries,  threatened  to 
put  to  death  all  the  French  hostages  who  remained  in  his 
hands ;  but  on  reflection  abstained  from  that  ungenerous 
revenge*  After  resuming,  by  advice  of  parliament,  the 
vain  title  of  king  of  France,*  he  endeavoured  to  send  suc- 
cours into  Gascony ;  but  all  his  attempts  both  by  sea  and 
land  prqved  unsuccessful.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  was 
intercepted  at  sea,  and  taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  army 
near  Rochelle,  by  a  fleet  which  the  king  of  Castile  had 
fitted  out  for  that  purpose  :^  Edward  himself  embarked 
for  Bourdeaux  with  another  army,  but  was  so  long  de« 
tained  by  contrary  winds,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside 
the  enterprise.'^  Sir  Robert  KnoUes,  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men,  marched  out  of  Calais,  and  continued  his  ravages  to 
the  gates  of  Paris,  .without  being  able  to  provoke  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement :  He  proceeded  in  his  march  to 
the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  which  he  laid  waste ; 
but  part  of  his  army  being  there  defeated  by  the  conduct 
of  du  Guesclin,  Vho  was  now  created  constable  of  France, 

X  Walsingham,  p.  183.  y  Froisiftpd^  liT.  i.  chap.  277.     Walsinghjim, 

p.  185.  z  Froissard,  l\v.  I  chap.  310. 

ft  Rymer,  yol.  vi.  p.  621.    Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  108. 

b  Froissard,  liv.  i.  chap.  303,  303,  304.    Walsingham,  p.  189. 

e  Froitsard,  Uv.  i.  chap.  31 1 .    Waliingham,  p.  1 87.  '"' 
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CHAP,    and  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  eofifiUiBxnattt  gtiMmt 

XVI 

^^^^^  that  had  yet  appeared  in  Europe,  the  rest  were  scattered^ 
1370.  ^^^^^  dispersed,  and  the  small  remains  of  the  Eng^sh  forces, 
instead  of  reaching  Guienne,  took  shelter  in  Britsi^^ 
whose  sovereign  had  embraced  the  alliance  of  Enghund/ 
The  duke  of  Lancaster,  some  time  after,  made  a  like  ^- 
tempt  with  an  army  of  25,000  men;  and  marched  1^ 
whole  length  of  France  from  Calais  to  Bourdeaux;^  but 
was  so  much  harassed  by  the  flying  parties  which.  9tr 
tended  him,  that  he  brought  not  the  half  of  his  armjF  %o 
the  place  of  their  destination,  Edward,  from  the  necessity 
of  his  affairs,  was  at  last  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with 
the  enemy ;"  after  almost  all  his  ancient  poesesaioas  ya 
France  had  beein  ravished  from  him,  except  Bourdeaux 
and  Bayonne,  and  all  his  conquests,  except  Calais* 

The  decline  of  the  king's  life  was  exposed  to.  many 
mortifications,  and  corresponded  not  to  the  splendid  ami 
noisy  scenes  which  had  filled  the  beginning  and  the  middle 
of  it.  Besides  seeing  the  loss  of  his  foreign  dboimions, 
and  being  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  defend  thent,  he 
felt  the  decay  of  his  authority  at  home^  and  ex^rii^Eicedr 
from  the  sharpness  of  some  parliamentary  remonsti:9accs^ 
the  great  inconstancy  of  the  people,  and  the  influence  of 
present  fortune  over  all  their  judgments.^  This  priaeey 
who  during' the  vigour  of  his  age,  had  been  chiefly  occo-^ 
pied  in  the  pursuits  of  war  and  ambition^  begasi,  at  a& 
unseasonable  period,  to  indulge  hin^self  in  pleasure  ;  and 
being  now  a  wido.wer,  he  attached  himself  to  a-  ^&dy  a£ 
sense  and  spirit,  one  Alice  Pierce,  who  acqmred  a  great 
ascendant  over  him,  and  by  her  influence  gave  such  g^ie-^ 
xal  disgust,  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  parliamjenit,  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  her  from  court**  The  indolence  aho,  nar 
turally  attending  o^d  age  and  infirmities,  had  made  him,  i» 
a  great  measure,  resign  the  administration  into  the  hands 
of  his  son  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who^  as  he  was  £ar 
from  being  popular,  weakened  extremely  the  affection 
which  the  English  bpre  to  the  person  and  government  of 
the  king,     Men  carried  their  jealousies  very  far  against 

(1  Fi-oissard,  liv.  i.  chap.  291.  Walsingham,  p.  185. 
e  Fi-oissiarcl,  liv.  i.  chap.  3^1.  Walsingham,  p.  187. 
f  Walsuigham,  p.  189.    YpojJ.  Neust,  p.  530.  g  Walsingh^,  j^»  W- 
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tbeduke ;  and  as  they  saw,  witK  muth  regret,  the  death  chap. 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  every  day  approaching,  they  appre-  ^^^* 
bended^  lest  the  succession  of  his  son  Richard,  now  a 
minor,  should  be  defeated  by  the  intrigues  of  Lancaster, 
and  by  die  weak  indulgence  of  the  old  king.  But  Ed-^ 
ward,  in^  order  to  satisfy  both  the  people  and  the  prince  on 
this  head,  declared  in  parliament  his  grandson  heir  and 
successor  to  the  crown ;  and  thereby  cut  off  all  the  hopes 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  if  he  ever  had  the  temerity  to 
entertain  any. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  in      137«. 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  left  a  character  illus-  Death  of 
trioua  for  every  eminent  virtue,   and  from    his   earliest  the  prince 
yoath,  till  the  hour  he  expired,  unstained  by  any  blemish; 
His  valour  and  military  talents  formed  the  smallest  pai^t 
o£  his  merit :    His  generosity,  humanity,  affability,  mode- 
ration, gained  him  the  affections  of  all  men ;  and  he  was 
qualified  to  throw  a  lustre,  not  only  on  that  rude  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  which  no  wise  infected  him  with  its 
iriGCS8,'but  on  the  most  shining  period  of  ancient  or  modern 
history.     The  king  survived  about  a  year  this  melancholy 
iacideat:    England  was  deprived  at  once  of  both  these 
pri&ces,  its  chief  ornament  and  support :    He  expired  in      iszr. 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  D^ath""^ 
reign;  and  the  people  were  then  sensible,  though  too  late, 
of  the  irreparable  loss  which  they  had  sustained. 

The  English  are  apt  to  consider  with  peculiar  fond-  and  oha- 
aess  Ae.history  of  Edward  III.  and  to  esteem  his  reign,  JfirwiT-. 
as  it  was  one  of  the  longest,  the  most  glorious  also,  that 
occurs  in  the  annals  of  their  nation.  The  ascendant  which 
they  then  began  to  acquire  over  France,  their  rival  and 
supposed  national  enemy,  makes  them  cast  their  eyes  on 
this  period  with  great  complacency,  and  sanctifies  every 
Ifieasure  which  Edward  embraced  for  that  end.  But  the 
domestic  government  of  this  prince  is  really  more  admi- 
rable than  his  foreign  victories ;  and  England  enjoyed,  by  the 
prudence  and  vigour  of  his  administration,  a  longer  interval 
of  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity  than  she  had  been  blest 
with  in  any  former  period,  or  than  she  experienced  for 
many  ages  after.  He  gained  the  affections  of  the  great, 
yet  curbed  their  licentiousness:    He  made  them  feel  hh 
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CHAP,    power,  without  their  daring,  or  even  being  inclined,  to 
^^^J"     murmur  at  it  J    His  affable  and  obliging  behaviour,  his 
^377      munificence  and  generosity,  made  them  submit  with  plea- 
sure to  his  dominion ;  his  valour  and  conduct  made  then 
successful  in  most  of  their  enterprises ;  and  their  unquiet 
spirits,  directed  against  a  public  enemy,  had  no  leisure  to 
breed  those   disturbances  to  which  they  were   naturally 
so  much  inclined,  and  which  the  frame  of  the  government 
seemed  so  much  to  authorize.     This  was  the  chief  benefit 
which  resulted  from   Edward's  victories  and  conquests* 
His  foreign  wars  were,  in  other  respects,  neither  founded 
in  justice,  nor  directed  to  any  salutary  purpose.      His  at- 
tempt against  the  king  of  Scotland,  a  minor  and  a  brother- 
in-law,  and  the  revival  of  his  grandfather's  claim  of  supe- 
riority over  that  kingdom,  were  both  unreasonable  and 
ungenerous ;  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  too  easily  se- 
duced, by  the  glaring  prospect  of  French  conquests,  from 
the  acquisition  of  a  point  which  was  practicable,  and  whtch| 
if  attained,  might  really  have  been  of  lasting  utility  to  his 
country  and  his  successors.     The  success  which  he  naet 
with   in    France,  though   chiefly  owing  to    his   eminent 
talents,  was  unexpected ;  and  yet,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  not  from  any  unforeseen  accidents,  was  found, 
even  during  his  lifetime,  to  have  procured  him  no  solid 
advantages.     But  the  glory  of  a  conqueror  is  so  dazzUng 
to  the  vulgar,  the  animosity  of  nations  is  so  violent,  that 
the  fruitless  desolation  of  so  fine  a  part  of  Europe  as 
France,  is  totally  disregarded  by  us,  and  is  never  consi- 
dered as  a  blemish  in  the  character  or  conduct   of  this 
prince.    And  indeed,  from  the  unfortunate  state  of  humsffl 
nature,  it  will  commonly  happen,  that  a  sovereign  of  ge- 
nius, such  as  Edward,  who  usually  finds  every  thing  easy 
in  his  domestic  government,  will  turn  himself  towards' 
military    enterprises,   where  alone   he  meets  with  oppo- 
sition, and  where  he  has  full  exercise  for  his  industry  and 
capacity* 

Edward  had  a  numerous  posterity  by  his  queen, 
Philippa  of  Hainault.  His  eldest  son  was  the  heroic 
Edward,  usually  denominated  the  Black  Prince,  from  the 
colour  of  his  armour.  This  prince  espoused  his  cousin 
Joan,  commonly  called  the  Fair/  Maid  of  Kent,  daughter 
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tild  heir  of  hi»  uncle,  the  earl  of  ICent,  who  was  beheaded    CH  VP. 
hi  the  beginning  of  this  reign.     She  was  first  married  to      ^^  '' 
iir  Thomas  Holland,  by  whom  she  had  children.      By      j^^^ 
the  prince  of  Wales  she  had  a  son  Richard,  who  alone 
Survived  his  father. 

The  second  son  of  king  Edward  (for  we  pass  over 
fHich  as  died  in>  their  childhood)  was  Lionel  duke  of 
Clarence,  who  was  first  married  to  Elizabeth  de  Burgh, 
daughter  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Ulster,  by  whom  he  left 
only  one  daughter,  married  to  Edmund  Mortimer  earl  of 
Marche.  Lionel  espoused  in  second  marriage  Violante,. 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Milan,'*  and  died  in  Italy  soon 
after  the  consummation  of  his  nuptials,  without  leaving 
any  posterity  by  that  princess.  ,Of  all  the  family,  he 
iresembled  most  his  father  and  elder  brother  in  his  noble 
finalities. 

Ed^^tard's  third  son  was  John  of  Gaunt,  so  called 
ttotn  the  place  of  his  birth :  He  was  created  duke  of 
Lancaster:  and  from  him  sprang  that  branch  which 
afterwards  possessed  the  crown.  The  fourth  son  of  this 
royal,  family  was  Edmund,  created  earl  of  Cambridge  by 
his  father,  and  duke  of  York  by  his  nephew.  The  fifth 
son  was  Thomas,  who  received  the  title  of  earl  of 
Buckingham  from  his  father,  and  that  of  duke  of  Glo' 
Oester  from  his  nephew.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion, 
-We  shall  always  distinguish  these  two  princes  by  the  titles 
of  York  and  Glocester,  even  before  they  were  advanced 
to  them. 

There  were  also  several  princesses  born  to  Edward 
ky  Philippa ;  to  wit,  Isabella,  Joan,  Mary,  and  Margaret, 
who  espoused,  in  the  order  of  their  names,  Ingelram  de 
Coucy  earl  of  Bedford,  Alphonso  king  of  Castile,  John 
of  Mountfort  duke  of  Britariy,  and  John  Hastings  earl  of 
Pembroke.  The  princess  Joan  died  at  Bourdeaux  before 
the  consummation  of  her  marriage. 

It  is  remarked  by  an  elegant  historian,  that  con-  Misc^. 
querors,  though  usually  the  bane  of  human  kind,  proved  Jj.IJf^^, 
i^ten,  in  those  feudal  times,  the  most  indulgent  of  tions  <it' 
sovereigns.'     They  stood  most  in  need  of  supplies  from    *       ***  ' 

h  Bywict*,. v«l.  \u  f .  564.  rBr,  Robrttsoii's  U'lSt.  of  ScntTa^itl,  B.  i. 
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CHAP,  their  people ;  and  not  being  able  to  compel  thexn  by  fdite 
^11  ^^  submit  to  the  necessary  impositions,  they  were  obliged 
to  make  them  some  compensation  by  equitable  laws  and 
proper  concessions.  This  remark  is,  in  some  meaBure, 
though  imperfectly,  justified  by  the  conduct  of  £dwaTd 
III.  He  took  no  steps  of  moment  without  consulting  his 
parliament  and  obtaining  their  approbation,  which  he  af- 
terwards pleaded  as  a  reason  for  Iheir  supporting  his 
measures.*^  The  parliament,  therefore,  rose  into  greatar 
consideration  during  his  reign,  and  acquired  more  regular 
authority,  than  in  any  former  time ;  and  even  the  house* 
of  commons,  which,  dtiring  turbulent  and  factious  periods^ 
was  naturally  depressed  by  the  greater  power  of  riie  crown 
and  barons,  began  to  appear  of  some  weight  in  the  con* 
stitution.  In  the  later  years  of  Edward,  the  kitig'fi 
ministers  were  impeached  in  parliament,  particularly  lord 
Latimer,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mons ;*  and  they  even  obliged  the  king  to  bi»iish  his 
mistress  by  their  remonstrances.  Some  attention  was  als* 
paid  to  the  election  of  their  members ;  and  lawyers,  in 
particular,  who  were  at  that  time  men  of  character  aomt" 
what  inferior,  were  totally  excluded  the  house  durinf 
several  parliaments." 

One  of  the  most  popular  laws  enacted  by  any  prince, 
was  the  statute  which  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  dib 
reign,"  and  which  limited  the  cases  of  high  treason,  before 
vague  and  uncertain,  to  three  principal  heads,  canspiring 
the  death  of  the  king,  levying  war  against  him, .  and  ad^ 
he  ring  to  his  enemies ;  and  the  judges  were  prohibited,  if 
any  other  cases  should  occur,  from  inflicting  the  pensdty 
of  treason  without  an  application  to  parliament*  The 
bounds  of  treason  were  indeed  so  much  limited  l^  Ai» 
statute,  which  still  remains  in  force  witliout  any  alteradofii 
that  the  lawyers  were  obliged  to  enlarge  them,  and  t» 
explain  a  conspiracy  for  levying  war  against  the  king,  t§ 
be  equivalent  to  a  conspiracy  against  his  life;  and  " 
interpretation,  seemingly  forced,  has,  from  the  oeces 
of  the  case,  been  tacitly  acquiesced  in.  It  was  also  < 
duined,  that  a  parliament  should  be  held  once  a  year, 

k  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  108. 120.  1  Ibid.  p.  122. 

m  Cotton's  Aln-idg.  p.  IB.  t\  TT&Jd.  chap.  2. 
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oftes^r^  a  need  bet  A  law,  which,  like  many  otiiers,  was    chap/ 
aev^r  observjed,  and  lost  its  authority  by  disuse.**  .  s^J^Z^ 

K^WAKD  granted  above  twenty  parliamentary  confir-  jg^^ 
Biationsof  the  Great  Charter;  and  these  concessions  ai-e 
commonly  af>fiealed  to  as  proofs  of  his  great  indulgence  to 
the  people,  and  his  tender  regard  for  theit  liberties^  But 
the  cootsary  presumption  is  more  natural.  If  the  maxims 
of  Edw^U'd's  reign  had  not  been  in  general  somewhat 
arbitrary,  and  if  the  Great  Charter  had  not  been  fre^ 
qaently  violated,  the  parliament  would  never  have  applied 
ioF  these  frequent  confirmations,^  which  could  add  no  force 
to  a  deed  regularly  observed,  and  which  could  serve  to  no 
Mh^r  piMrpose  than  to  prevent  the  contrary  precedents 
from  turning  into  a  rule,  and  acquiring  authority'.  It 
was  fiddeed  the  effect  of  the  irregular  government  during 
those  ages,  that  a  statute  which  had  been  enacted  some 
years,  instead  of  acquiring,  was  imagined  to  lose  force  by 
time,  and  needed  ^to  be  often  renewed  by  recent  statutes' 
of  the  aame  sense  and  tenor.  Hence,  likewise,  that 
{general  clause  so  frequent  in  old  acts  of  parliament,  that 
the  statutes  enacted  by  the  king-s  progenitors  shpuld  be- 
observed;?  a  precaution  which,  if  we  do  not  consider  die- 
circamfttances  of  the  times,  might  appear  absurd  and; 
Ti<Uit«^ou8*  .  The  frequent  confirmations,  in  general  termi^ 
of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  proceeded  from  the  same- 
eimae* 

It  is  a  clause  in  one  of  Edward's  statutes,  that  nb 
mmiy  of  tvhat  statt  or  condition  soever^  shall  be  put  out 
of  land  or'tmementy  ncr  taken^  nor  imprisoned^ .  nor 
di8Aemit0d^  nor  put  to  deaths  without  being'  brought  in 
anmuer  ^  due  process  of  the  lawJ^  This  privilege  was 
siidieiefitly  secured  by  a  clause  of  the  Great  Charter^ 
which .  had  received  a  general  confirmation  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  same  statute.  Why  then  is  the  clause 
so  anidously,  and,  as  we  may  think,  so  superfluously 
rcealjed?  Plainly,  because  there  had  been  some  late 
in  dngements  of  it,  which  gave  umbrage  to  the  commons.^ 

*  Edw.  m.  chap.  14.  d  36  Edw.  III.  cap.  i.    37.  Edv.  HI.  cap.  1,  &o. 

S  Edw.  lU.  cap.  3. 
J  I'bey  assei*t>  in  the  15th  of  this  reign,  that  there  had  beeo  sujch  instancj^f*, 
a  ion's  Ahriag.  p.  31.    Thej  repeat  the  same  in  the  Slstyear.    S«^g^.  59. 
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CHAP.  But  there  is  no  article  in  which*  the  laws  are  more 

^^'^  frequently  repeated  dilring  this  reign,  almost  in  the  same 
y^f^  terms,  than  that  of  purveyance^  which  the  parliament  .always 
calls  an  outrageous  and  intolerable  grievance,  and  the  source 
of  infinite  damage  to  the  people.'^  The  parliament  tried  to 
abolish  this  prerogative  altogether,  by  prohibiting  any  one 
from  taking  goods  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,"  and 
hy  changing  the  heinous  name  of  purveyors^  as  they  term 
k,  into  that  of  buyers:^  But  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Ed- 
ward still  brought  back  the  grievance  upon  them ;  though 
contrary  both  to  the  Great  Charter  and  to  many  statutes* 
This  disorder  was  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the 
state  of  the  public  finances  and  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  could 
therefore  the  less  admit  of  remedy.  The  prtBce  fre- 
quently wanted  ready  money;  yet  his  family  natst  be 
subsisted :  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  employ  force  and 
violence  for  that  purpose,  and  to  give  tallies,  at  what  rate 
he  pleased,  to  the  owners  of  the  goods  which  he  laid  hold 
of.  The  kingdom  also  abounded  so  litde  in  commodities, 
and  the  interior  communication  was  so  imperfect,  that,  bad 
the .  owners  been  strictly  protected  by  law,  they  could 
easily  have  exacted  any  price  from  the  king;  es^pecially  in 
his  frequent  progresses  when  he  came  to  distant  and  poor 
places,  where  the  court  did  not  usually  reside,  and  where 
a  jregular  {dan  for  supplying  it  could  not  :be  easily  estab* 
lished.  Not  only  the  king,  but  several  great  lords,  in- 
sisted upon  this  right  of  purveyance." 

The  magnificent  castle  of  Windsor  was  built  by  Ed- 
ward IIL  and  his  method  of -conducting  the  work  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the^  people  in  that 
age*  '  Instead  of  engaging  workmen  by  contracts  and 
wages.)  he  assessed  every  countyi  in  England  to  send  him 
a.'xertacn  number  of  masons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  as  if 
he  had  been  levying  an  .army."*  :,  ' 

'.  .Tkey  mistake,  indeed,  very  much  the  genius  of  diis 
rei^n^  who  imagine  that  it  was.  not  extremely  arbttn  '^ 
All.  the.  high'  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  to  the  «  I 
exerted  in  it ;  but  what  gave  some  consolation,  and  { 


)y. 


V  36  Edwurd  III.  &e.        s  14  Edward  TIT.  cap.  19.        1 36  Edward  III  eap.  * 
u  7  Rl^.  II,  cap.  8.         "w  Ashmole's  Hist,  of  the  " 
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mised  in  tim«  some  relief  to  the  people,  they  were  a!w,ays    €HAP. 
t^mplained  of  by  the  commons :  Such  as  the  dispensing  ^^^.^^^ 
power  5*  the  extension  of  the  forests  ;^  erecting  monopo-      ^^77^ 
lies  ;•  exacting  loans  ;*  stopping  justice  by  particular  war- 
rants ;^   the   renewal  of  the   commission  of  trailbaton  ;^ 
pressing  men  and  ships  into  the  public  service  i^  levying 
arbitrary  and  exorbitant  fines  f  extending  the  authority  of 
the  privy  council  or  starchamber  to  Ae  decision  of  pri- 
vate causes ;'  enlarging  the  power  of  the  mareschal's  and 
other  arbitrary  courts  ;^  imprisoning  members  for  freedom 
of  speech  in  parliament  ;^  obliging  people,  without  any 
rule,  to  send  recruits  of  men  at  arms,  archers,  and  hoblers, 
to  the  army.* 

But  there  was  no  act  of  arbitrary  power  more  fre- 
quently  repeated  in  this  reign,  than  that  of  imposing  taxes 
wthout  consent  of  parliament.  Though  that  assembly 
granted  the  king  greater  supplies  than  had  ever  been  ob- 
tained by  any  of  his  predecessors,  his  great  undertakings, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  obliged  him  to  levy  still 
more ;  and  after  his  splendid  success  against  France  had 
added  weight  to  his  authority,  these  arbitrary  impositions 
became  almost  annual  and  perpetual.  Cotton's  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Records  affords  numerous  instances  of  this 
kind  in  the  first"*  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  thirteenth  year,*^ 
in  the  fourteenth,*  in  the  twentieth,"*  in  the  twenty-first," 
in  the  twenty-second,®  in  the  twenty-fifth,^  in  the  thirty- 
eighth,**  in  the  fiftieth,*"  and  in  the  fifty-first.* 

The  king  openly  avowed  and  maintained  this  power 
of  levying  taxes  at  pleasure.  At  one  time  he  replied  to" 
the  remonstrance  made  by  the  commons  against  it,  that  the 
impositions  had  been  exacted  from  great  necessity^  and 
had  been  assented  to  by  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and 
9ome  of  the  commons  i^  at  another,  that  he  would  advise 


X  Cotton's  Aljridg.  p.  148.  y  Cotton,  p.  71.  2  Cotton's  Ahridg.  p.  56. 
61.  1S2.      a  Rymer  vol.  v.  p.  491. 574.  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  i6.      b  Cotton,  p.  1 14. 

c  Ibid.  p.  67.  d  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  47.  79. 113.  e  Ibid.  p.  32. 

f  Ibid.  p.  74.  g  Ibid.  h  Waking,  p.  189,  190.  i  Tyrrel's  Hist 

vol.  viii.  p.  554.  from  tbe  Records. 

j  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  363.  k  P.  17,  18.  1  Rvmer,  vol.  iv.  p.  39. 

m  P.  47.  n  P.  52,  53.  57,  58.  o  P.  69.      *     p  P.  76.  q  P.  101. 

r  P.  138.         8  P.  152.  t  Cotton,  p.  53.    He  repeats  the  same  answer  in 

p.  60.    SoTtke  ({/  the  €onmow  were  sueh  as  l^e  shovid  be  (^leased  to  ton^Alt  \riitk. 
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QHJiW^  vMi  his  council.*'  When  die  partiamem  desirecT  th»e  a 
^^l^^law  might  be  enacted  for  the  punishment  of  such  as  le^kd 
l^7f  these  arbitrary  impositions,  he  refused  complioAce*'^  In 
the  subsequent  year  they  desired  that  the  king  might  re** 
flounce  this  pretended  prerogative ;  but  his  answer  iva% 
that  he  woul4  levy  no  taxes  without  necessity,  for  the  dei* 
fence  of  the  realm,  and  where  he  reasonably  mig^  me 
that  authority.'  This  incident  passed  a  few  days  before 
his  death;  and  these  were,  in  a  manner,  his  last  words  fa 
bis  people^  It  would  seem  that  the  famous  charter  or 
statute  of  Edward  I.  de  tallagta  non  concedendo^  thoagh 
never  repealed,  iw^s  supposed  to  have  already  lost,  byage^ 
all  its  authority^ 

These  facts  can  only  show  the  practice  of  the  times ; 
Por  as  to  the  rights  the  continual  remonstrances  of  the 
commons  may  seem  to  prove  that  it  rather  lay  on  theiv 
.  side :  At  least  these  remonstrances  served  to  prevent  the 
arbitrary  practices  of  the  court  from  becoming  an  estidb-r 
lished  part  of  the  constitution^  In  so  much  a  better  conr 
dition  were  the  privileges  of  the  people,  even  daring  die 
;^rbitrary  reign  of  Edward  III.  than  during  some  subset 
quent  ones,  particularly  those  of  the  Tudors,  where  no 
t3rranny  or  abuse  of  ppwer  ever  met  with  any  check  or  op- 
position, 6r  so  much  as  a  remo|istrance,  frpm  parliament 
In  this  r^gn  we  find,  according  to  the  sentiments  of 
an  ingenious  and  learned  author,  the  first  strongly  marked, 
and  probably  contested,  distincticm  betwe^s  a  proclama«i 
tion  by  the  king  and  his  privy  council,  and  a  law  which 
had  received  the  assent  of  the  lords  and  commons^' 

.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  prince  of  so  much  sense 
and  spirit  as  Edward^  would  be  no  slave  to  the  coxat 
of  Rome.  Though  the  old  tribute  was  paid  during  some 
years  of  his  minority,'  he  afterwards  withheld  it|  and 
when  the  pope,  in  1367,  threatened  to  cite  him  to  the 
court  of  Rome  for  default  of  payipent,  he  laid  the  matter 
before  his  parliament.  That  assembly  unanimously  de- 
clared, that  king  John  could  not,  without  a  national  ci 
sent,  sulyect  his  kingdom  tQ  a  foreign  powers  And  tt 

U  Cotton,  ^.  57.        w  Ibid,  p.  1381.  x  Ibid.  p.  132. 

y  Observations  t)|i  ^lio  statutes,  p.  1&3.  ^  R.vmejr,  toI.  ir.  ]p<  43% 
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tbey  w^re  therefore  deteimiaed  to  support  their  aovereigik    ohap: 
against, this  unjust  pretension*  ^  z.\^ 

During  this  reign,  the  statute  of  provisors  was  enaicted, 
rendering  it  penal  to  procure  any  presentations  to  bene* 
fioeft  from  the  court  of  Rome,  and  securing  the  rights  of 
ail  patrons  and  electors,  which  had  been  extremely  en- 
croached on  by  the  pope.^  By  a  subsequent  statute,  every 
person  was  outlawed  who  carried  any  cause  by  appeal  to 
the  court  of  Rome*^ 

The  laity,  at  this  time,  seemed  to  have  been  extremely 
prejudiced  against  the  papal  power,  and  even  somewhat 
against  their  own  clergy,  because  of  their  connexions  with 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  parliament  pretended  that  the 
usurpations  of  the  pope  were  the  cause  of  all  the  plagues, 
injuries,  famine,  and  poverty  of  the  realm ;  were  more  de-* 
atructive  to  it  than  all  the  wars ;  and  were  the  reason  why 
It  contained  not  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  and  commodi* 
lies  which  it  formerly  possessed :  That  the  taxes  levied  by 
him  exceeded  five  times  those  which  were  paid  to  the 
king;  ^t  every  thing  was  venal  in  that  sinful  city  of 
Rome ;  and  that  even  the  patrons  in  England  had  thence 
learned  to  practise  simony  without  shame  or  remorse/ 
At  another  time  they  petition  the  king*  to  employ  no . 
churchman  in  any^  office  of  state  ;^  and  they  even  speak 
in  plain  terms  of  expelling  by  force  the  papal  authority, 
and  thereby  providing  a  remedy  against  oppressions, 
which  they  neither  could  nor  would  any  longer  endure.^ 
jhf  en  who  talked  in  this  strain  were  not  far  from  the  re- 
formation :  But  Edward  did  not  think  proper  to  second 
all  this  zeal ;  Though  he  passed  the  statute  of  provis<^s, 
he  took  little  care  of  its  execution;  and  the  parliament 
loade  frequent  complaints  of  his  negligence  on  this  head.^ 
He  was  content  with  having  reduced  such  of  the  Romisb 
ecclesiastics  as  possessed  revenues  in  England,  to  depend 
entirely  upon  him  by  means  of  that  statute. 

As  to  the  police  of  the  kingdom  during  this  period,  it 

2s  certainly  better  than  during  times  of  faction,  civil 

,ar,  and  disorder,  to  which  England  was  so  often  ex- 

a  Cotton's  Abridff.  p.  110.         b  25  Ed\i\  III.  Q7  Edw;  111.         c  S7  Edw.  m. 
3S  £dw.  III.        d  CottOD,  p.  74. 128,  leo.         e  Ibid.  p.  112.         f  Cptton,  p.4l. 
g  Ibid.  p.  119.  128, 139, 130. 148. 
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€|HAP.    posed :  Yet  there  were  several  vices  in  the  cbnstitution, 

the  bad  consequence  of  which,  all  the  power  and  vigilance 


1377»  ^^  ^^^  ^^°S  could  not  prevent.  The  barons,  by  their  con" 
federacies  with  those  of  their  own  order,  and  by  support- 
ing and  defending  their  retainers  in  every  iniquity .^^  were 
the  chief  abettors  of  robbers,  murderers,  and  ruffians  of 
all  kinds;  and  no  law  could  be  executed  against  those 
criminals#  The  nobility  were  brought  to  give  their  pro- 
Qiise  in  parliament,  that  they  would  not  avow,  retain,  (» 
support,  any  felon  or  breaker  of  the  law  ;^  yet  this  engage^ 
ment,  which  we  may  wonder  to  see  exacted  from  men  of 
their  rank,  was  never  regarded  by  them.  The  commcms 
make  continual  complaints  of  the  muhitude  of  robberies, 
murders,  rapes,  and  other  disorders,  which,  they  say,  were 
become  numberless  in  every  part  of  the  kingdDm,  and 
which  they  always  ascribe  to  the  protection  that  the  crimi- 
nals received  from  the  great.*^  The  king  of  Cyprus,  who 
paid  a  visit  to  England  in' this  reign,  was  robbed  and  strip- 
ped on  the  highway,  with  his  whole  retinue.*  Edward 
himself  contributed  to  this  dissolution  of  law,  by  his  faci- 
lity in  granting  pardons  to  felons  from  the  solicitation  of 
the  courtiers.  Laws  were  made  to  retrench  this  preroga- 
tive,"* and  remonstrances  of  the  commons  were  presented 
against  the  abuse  of  it  i^  But  to  no  purpose.  The  gratify- 
ing of  a  powerful  nobleman  continued  still  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  the  protection  of  the  people*  The  king 
also  granted  many  franchises,  which  interrupted  the  coarse 
of  justice  and  the  execution' of  the  laws.^ 

CoKHEitCB  and  industry  were  certainly  at  a  very  low 
ebb  during  this  period.  The  bad  police  of  the  country 
alone  affords  a  sufficient  reason.  The  only  exports  were 
wool,  skins,  hides,  leather^  butter,  tin,  lead,  and  such  un- 
manufactured goods,  of  which  wool  was  by  far  the  most 
considerable.  Knyghton  has  asserted,  that  100,000  sacks 
of  wool  were  annually  exported,  and  sold  at  twenty  pounds 
a  sack,  money  of  that  age.  But  he  is  widely  mistak^^n, 
both  in  the  quantity  exported,  and  in  the  value.  In  134  , 
the  parliament  remonstrate  that  the  king,  by  an  illegal  in  - 

h  11  Edw.  III.  eap.  14.  4  Edw.  III.  cap.  2.  15  Edw.  III.  cap.  4.  i  Cotton, 
p.  10,  k  Ibid.  p.  51.  62.  64.  70. 160.  1  Walsing.  p.  170.  m  10  Edv.  JB. 
Mp.  2.    27  Edw.  in.  cap.  2.        a  Cotton,  p.  75.        o  Ibid.  p.  54< 
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poution  of  forty  shillings  on  each  sack,  exported,  had    CHAP, 
levied  60,000  pounds  a  year  i^  Which  reduces  the  annual      ^^' 
exports  to  .30,000  >  sacks.     A  sack  contained  twenty-six      ---- 
stone,  and  each  stoi&e  fourteen  pounds  ;^  and-  at  a  medium 
was  not  valued  at  above  five  pounds  a  sack,'l;hat  is,  four- 
teen or  fifteen  pounds  of  our  present  money.     Ktoyg^ton's 
computation  raises  it  to  sixty  pounds,  which  is  near  four 
times  the  present  price  of  wool  in  England.     According 
to  this  reduced  computation,  the  export  of  wool  brought 
into  the  kingdom  about  450,000  pounds  of  our. present 
money,  instead  of  six  millions,  which  is  all  extravagant 
sum*     Even  the  former  sum  is  so  high  as  to  afford  suspi* 
cion  of  some  mistake  in  the  computation  c^  the  parliament 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  sacks  exported.     Such  mis- 
takes were  very  usual  in  those  ages. 

Edward  endeavoured  to  introduce  and  promote  the, 
woollen  manufacture,  by  giving  protection  and  encourage- 
ment to  foreign  weavers,*  and  by  enacting  a  law  which 
prohibited  every  one  from  wearing  any  cloth  but  of  Eng-* 
lish  fabric.^  The  parliament  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  woollen  goods,  which  was  not  so  well  judged,  especially 
while  the  exportation  of  unwrought  wool  was  so  much 
allowed  and  encouraged.  A  like  injudicious  law  was 
made  against  the  exportation  of  manufactured  iron.^ 

It  appears  from  a  record  in  the  Exchequer,  that  ift 
1354  the  exports  of  England  amounted  to  294,184  pounds 
seventeen  shillings  and  two- pence:  The  imports  to  38,970 
pounds  three  shillings  and  six-pence,  money  of  that  time. 
This  is  a  great  balance,  considering  that  it  arose  wholly 
from  the  exportation  of  raw  wool  and  other  rough  mate- 
rials.  The  import  was  chiefly  linen  and  fine  cloth,  and 
some  wine.  England  seems  to  have  been  extremely  drain- 
ed at  this  time  by  Edward's  foreign  expeditions  and  for- 
eign subsidies,  which  probably  was  the  reason  why  the 
exports  so  much  exceed  the  imports. 

The  first  toll  we  read  of  in  England  for  mending  the 
ighways,  was  imposed  in  this  reign :  It  was  that  for  re- 
airing  the  road  between  St.  Giles's  and  Temple-bar*"^ 

p  Cotteo>  p.  4S.  69.  q  34  Edw.  HI.  cap.  5.  r  Cotton,  p.  29.  s  11  Ed^. 
,  cap.  5.  Rrmer,  vol.  W.  p.  723.  Murimuth,  p.  88.  i.ll  £4^*  mQ,cap.  t^ 
U  28  Edw.  in.  Mp.  5.        w  Rrmer,  yoh  r.  p.  52P. 
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CHAP.  Ih  the  first  of  Richard  IL  the  parliament  complain 

extremeljr  of  the  decay  of  shipping  during  the  preceding 


/ 
/ 


1377*.  >^is°)  <^  assert,  that  one  seaport  formerly  contained 
more  vessels  than  were  then  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
kingdom*  This  csdamity  they  ascribe  to  the  arbitrary 
seizure  of  ships  by  Edward  for  the  service  of  his  frequent 
expeditions/  The  parliament  in  the  fifth  of  Richard 
renew  the  same  complaint  ;^  and  we  likewise  find  it  made 
in  the  forty-sixth  of  Edward  III.  So  false  is  the  common 
opinion,  that  this  reign  was  favourable  to  commerce. 

Theke  is  an  order  of  this  king  directed  to  the  mayor 
and  sheriffs  of  London,  to  take  up  all  ships  of  forty  tou 
and  upwards,  to  be  converted  into  ships  of  war.' 

The  parliament  attempted  the  impracticable  scheme 
of  reducing  the  price  of  labour  after  the  pestilence,  and 
also  that  of  poultry.*  A  reaper,  in  the  first  week  of 
August,  was  not  allowed  above  two-pence  a  day,  or  near 
six-pence  of  our  present  money ;  in  the  second  week,  a 
third  more.  A  master  carpenter  was  limited  through  the 
whole  year  to  three-pence  a  day,  a  common  carpenter  to 
two-pence,  money  of  that  age.^  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
the  same  reign,  the  pay  of  a  common  soldier,  an  archer, 
was  six-pence  a  day ;  which  by  the  change  both  in  denom- 
ination and  value,  would  be  equivalent  to  near  five  shil- 
lings of  our  present  moiwy.*  Soldiers  were  then  enlisted 
only  for  a  very  short  time  :  They  lived  idle  all  the  rest  of 
the  year,  and  commonly  all  the  rest  of  their  lives :  One 
successful  campaign,  by  pay  and  plunder,  and  the  ransom 
of  prisoners,  was  supposed  to  be  a  small  fortune  to  a  man ; 
lirhich  was  a  great  allurement  to  enter  into  the  service.* 


X  Cotton,  p.  155. 164.  j  Cap.  3.  z  Rjrmer,  voL  It.  p.  664.  a  37  Edv. 
in.  cap.  3.        b  25  Edw.  ID.  ea{>.  1.  3. 

e  Dugdale's  Baronage*  vol.  i.  p.  784.  Brafly's  Hist.  toI.  u.  App.  Na  92. 
The  pay  of  a  man  at  arms  was  quadruple.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  die 
numerooB  armies,  mentioned  by  historians  in  those  times,  consisted  chiefly  of 
ranmuffins,  vho  followed  the  camp,  and  lived  b^  plunder.  Edward's  army 
before  Calais  consisted  of  31,094  men ;  yet  its  pay  tor  sixteen  montl»  was  only 
127^901  pounds.    Brady,  ibid. 

d  Commodities  seem  to  have  risen  since  the  conquest  Instead  of  being  tea 
times  cheaper  than  at  present,  they  were,  in  the  age  of  Edward  HI.  only  three  or 
four  times.  This  change  seems  to  have  takennlace  in  a  great  measure  since  Ed- 
ward I.  The  allowance  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  the  eati  of  Murray,  then  a 
prisoner  in  Nottingham  castle,  is  one  pound  a  week ;  whereas  thebisliop  of  §t. 
Andrews,  tfke  primate  of  ScstSand,  lia4  only  m-penoo  a  dar  allowed  him  by  Ed^ 
wtfrdl. 


EDWARD  III. 


asr 


The  staple  of  wool,  wool  fells,  leather,  and  lead,  was  CHAPt 
fixed  by  act  of  parliament  in  particular  towns  of  Eng-  ^^^^^„^^ 
land*^  Afterwards  it  was  removed  by  law  to  Calais :  But  ^g-^ 
Edward,  who  commonly  deemed  his  prerogative  above 
law,  paid  little  regard  to  these  statutes ;  and  when  the  par- 
liament remonstrated  with  him  on  account  of  those  acts  of 
power,  he  plainly  told  them,  that  he  would  proceed  m  that 
matter  as  he  thought  proper/  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the 
reason  of  this  great  anxiety  for  fixing  a  staple ;  unless 
perhaps  it  invited  foreigners  to  a  market,  when  they  knew 
beforehand  that  they  should  there  meet  with  great  choice 
of  any  particular  species  of  commodity.  This  policy  of 
inviting  foreigners  to  Calstis  was  carried  so  far,  that  all 
English  merchants  were  prohibited  by  law  from  exporting 
any  English  goods  from  the  staple ;  which  was  in  a  man* 
ner  the  total  abandoning  of  all  foreign  navigation,  except 
that  to  Calais  :^    A  contrivance  seemingly  extraordinary*. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  this  century  that  the 
English  began  to  extend  their  navigation  even  to  the  Bal- 
tic ;^  nor  till  the  middle  of  the  subsequent,  that  they  sail- 
ed  to  the  Mediterranean/ 

Luxury  was  complained  of  in  that  age,  as  well  as  in 
others  of  more  refinement;  and  attempts  were  made  by 
parliament  to  restrain  it,  particularly  on  the  head  of  appa- 
rel, where  surely  it  is  the  most  obviously  innocent  and  in- 
offensive.   No  man  under  a  hundred  a  year  was  allowed  to 
wear  gold,  silver,  or  silk  in  his  clothes :    Servants  also 
were  prohibited  from  eating  fleshmeat  or  fish  above  once 
a  day .^     By  another  law  it  was  ordained,  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed,  either  for  dinner  or  supper,  above  three 
dishes  in  each  course,  and  not  above  twocourses  :   And  it 
is  likewise  expressly  declared,  that  soused  meat  is  to  count 
as  one  of  these  dishes.^     It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  such 
ridiculous  laws  must  prove  ineffectual,  and  could  never  be 
executed. 

The  use  of  the  French  language  in  pleadings  and  pub* 
lie  deeds  was  abolished."*  It  may  appear  strange  that  the 
nation  should  so  long  have  worn  this  badge  of  conquest  : 

e  S7  Edw.  III.            f  Cotton,  p.  117.  g  27  Edw.  III.  cap.  T. 

h.  AaAevwn,  vo).  i.  p.  151.  i  Id.  p.  177. 

k  37  Edw.  m.  cap.  8,  9, 10,  &tc.  1 10  Edw.  Hi. 
jBX  36  Edtr.  m.  cap.  15. 
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/^ITAP.  But  the  king  and  nobility  seem  never  to  have  become  thq- 
x^^  roughly  English,  or  to  have  forgotten  their  French  extrac- 
tion, till  Edward's  wars  with  France  gave  them  an  aniipa* 
thy  to  that  nation.  Yet  still  it  was  long  before  the  use  of 
the  English  tongue  came  into  fashion.  The  first  English 
paper  which  we  meet  with  in  Rymer  is  in  the  year  1386, 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  II."  There  are  Spanish  pa- 
pers in  that  collection  of  more  ancient  date  :^  And  the  use 
of  the  l.atin  and  French  still  continued. 

We  may  judge  of  the  ignorance  of  this  age  in  geogra- 
phy, from  a  story  told  by  Robert  of  Aylesbury.  Pope 
Clement  VI.  having,  in  1344,  created  Lewis  of  Spain 
prince  of  the  fortunate  islands^  meaning  the  Canaries,  then 
newly  discovered ;  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome,  and 
his  retinue,  were  seized  with  an  alarm  that  Lewis  had  been 
created  king  of  England ;  and  they  immediately  hurried 
home,  in  order  to  convey  this  important  intelligence. 
Yet  such  was  the  ardour  for  study  at  this  time,  that  Speed, 
in  his  Chronicle,  informs  us  there  were  then  30,000  stu- 
dents in  the  university  of  Oxford  alone.  What  was  the 
occupation  of  all  these  young  men  ?  To  learn  very  bad 
Latin,  and  still  worse  logic. 

In  1364  the  commons  petitioned,  that  in  consideration 
of  the  preceding  pestilence,  such  persons  as  possessed 
manors  holding  of  the  king  in  chief,  and  had  let  different 
leases  without  obtaining  licences,  might  continue  to  exer- 
cise the  same  power,  till  the  country  became  more  popu- 
lous.^' The  commons  were  sensible  that  this  security  of 
possession  was  a  good  means  for  rendering  the  kingdom 
prosperous  and  flourishing;  yet  durst  not  apply  all  at 
once  for  a  greater  relaxation  of  their  chains. 

There  is  not  a  reign  among  those  of  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish monarchs  which  deserves  more  to  be  studied  than  that 
of  Edward  III.  nor  one  where  the  domestic  transactions 
will  better  discover  the  true  genius  of  that  kind  of  mixed 
government  which  was  then  established  in  England.  1  le 
struggles  with  regard  to  the  validity  and  authority  of 
the  great  charter    were    now    over:    The  king  was  c 

11  Ilymer,  vol.  vii.  p.  526.    This  paper^  by  the  style,  seems  to  have  been  d    ^m 
by  llie  Scots,  and  uas  signed  by  tJie  wardenaof  the  inarches  only, 
o  Rynitr,  vol.  vi.  p.  554.        p  Cotton,  p.  97. 
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knowledged  to  lie  under  some  limitations:  Edward  him-  CHVP- 
self  was  a  prince  of  great  capacity,  not  governed  by 
favourites,  not  led  astray  by  any  unruly  passion,  sen-  j^p-- 
sible  that  nothing  could  be  more  essential  to  his  interests 
than  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his  people ;  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  government  at  best  was 
only  a  barbarous  monarchy,  not  regulated  by  any  fixed 
jnaxims  or  bounded  by  any  certain  undisputed  rights, 
which  in  practice  were  regularly  observed.  The  king 
conducted  himself  by  one  set  of  principles  ;  the  barons 
by  another;  the  commons  by  a  third;  the  clergy  by  a 
fourth.  All  these  systems  of  government  were  opposite 
jand  incompatible  :  Each  of  them  prevailed  in  its  turn,  as 
incidents  were  favourable  to  it :  A  great  prince  rendered 
the  monarchical  power  predominant :  The  weakness  of  a 
king  gave  reins  to  the  aristocracy  :  A  superstitious  age  saw 
the  clergy  triumphant :  The  people,  for  whosa  the  gov- 
ernment was  instituted,  and  who  chiefly  deserve  consider- 
ation, were  the  weakest  of  the  whole.  But  the  commons, 
little  obnoxious  to  any  other  order,  though  they  sunk  un- 
der the  violence  of  tempests,  silently  reared  their  heads  in 
more  peaceable  times ;  and  while  the  storm  was  brewing, 
were  courted  by  all  sides,  and  thus  received  still  some  ac- 
cession to  their  privileges,  or  at  worst  some  ccaifirmation 
of  them* 

It  has  been  an  established  opinion,  that  gold  coin  was 
not  struck  till  this  reign :  But  there  has  lately  been  found 
proof  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  Henry  III.** 

q  See  observalioiis  on  the  more  ancient  statutes,  p.  375,  2(1  edit. 
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Government  during  the  minority — Insurrection  of  the  com'- 
mon  people — Discontents  of  the  barons — Civil  commo- 
tions— Expulsion  or  execution  of  the  hinges  ministers'^ 
Cabals  of  the  duke  of  Glocester — Murder  of  the  duke  of 
Glocester — Banishment  of  Henry  Duke  of  Hereford — 
Return  of  Henry — General  Insurrection-'^Deposithn  of 
the  king — His  murder — His  character — MisceUaneous 
transactions  during  this  reign, 

THE    parliament   which  was  siunmoned   soon 

CHAP,    after  the  king's  accession,  was  both  eleGted  and  assennbled 

in  tranquillity ;  and  the  great  change,  from  a  sovereign  of 

consummate  wisdom  and  experience  to  a  boy  of  eleven 


xvu. 


1377. 


Govern-  years  of  age,  was  not  immediately  felt  by  the  people* 
ciuriu^  the  The  habits  of  order  and  obedience  which  the  barons  had 
yunonty.  been  taught  daring  the  long  reign  of  Edward,  still  in- 
fluenced them ;  and  the  authority  of  the  king's  three 
uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Glocester, 
sufficed  to  repress,  for  a  time,  the  turbulent  spirit  to 
which  that  order,  in  a  weak  reign,  was  so  often  subject. 
The  dangerous  ambition  too  of  these  princes  themselves 
was  checked  by  the  plain  and  undeniable  title  of  Richard, 
by  the  declaration  of  it  made  in  parliament,  and  by  the. 
affectionate  regard  which  the  people  bore  to  the  memory 
of  his  father,  and  which  was  naturally  transferred  to  the 
young  sovereign  upon  the  throne.  The  diflPerent  charac- 
ters also  of  these  three  princes  rendered  them  a  count  • 
poise  to  each  other ;  and  it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  an  ' 
dangerous  designs  which  might  be  formed  by  one  brothf  , 
would  meet  with  opposition  from  the  others.  Lancast<=  , 
whose  age  and  experience,  and  authority  under  the  h    ? 
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kiag,  gave  him  the  ascendant  among  them,  though  his    chap. 
integrity  seemed  not  proof  against  great  temptations,  was  v^^p^^^^^ 
neither  of  an  enterprising  spirit,   nor  of  a  popular  and      ^^jj 
engaging  temper.     York  was  indolent,  inactive,  and  of 
slender  capacity*      Glocester  was   turbulent,    bold,    and 
popular;    but  being  the    youngest   of  the    family,    was 
restrained   by    the    power    and    authority   of    his    elder 
brothers*     There  appeared,  therefore,  no  circumstance  in 
the  domestic  situation  of  England  which  might  endanger 
the  public  peace,  or  give  any  immediate  apprehensions  to 
the  lovers  of  their  country. 

But  as  £dward,  though  he  had  fixed  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  had  taken  no  care  to  establish  a  plan  of 
government  during  the  minority  of  his  grandson,  it  be- 
hoved the  parliament  to  supply  this  defect:  And  the 
house  of  commons  distinguished  themselves  by  taking  the 
lead  on  the  occasion.  This  house,  which  had  been  rising 
to  consideration  during  the  whole  course  of  the  late  reign, 
naturally  received  an  accession  of  power  during  the 
minority;  and  as  it  was  now  becoming  a  scene  of  busi- 
ness, th^  members  chose,  for  the  first  time,  a  speaker, 
who  might  preserve  order  in  their  debates,  and  maintain 
those  forms  which  are  requisite  in  all  numerous  assemblies* 
Peter  de  la  Mare  was  the  man  pitched  on ;  the  same  per- 
son that  had  been  imprisoned,  and  detained  in  custody  by 
the  late  king,  for  his  freedom  of  speech  in  attacking  the 
mistress  and  the  ministers  of  that  prince.  But  though 
this  election  discovered  a  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  commons, 
and  was  followed  by  farther  attacks  both  on  these  minis- 
ters and  on  Alice  Pierce,*  they  were  still  too  sensible  of 
their  great  inferiority,  to  assume  at  first  any  immediate 
share  in  the  administration  of  government,  or  the  care  of 
the  king's  person.  They  were  content  to  apply  by  petition 
to  the  lords  for  that  purpose,  and  desire  them,  both  to 
appoint  a  council  of  nine,  who  might  direct  the  public 
bcjiness,  and  to  choose  men  of  virtuous  life  and  conver- 
sation, who  might  inspect  the  conduct  and  education  of 
the  young  prince.  The  lords  complied  with  the  first  part 
of  this    request,    and   elected    the   bishops   of   London, 

a  Walsing.  p.  I'f.O. 
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CHAP.  Carlisle,  and  Salisbury,  the  earls  of  Marchc  and  StaflFordj 
^IIL,  sir  Richard  de  Staiford,  sir  Henry  le  Scrope,  sir  John 
1377.  Devereux,  and  sir  Hugh  Segrave,  to  whom  they  gave 
authority,  for  a  year,  to  conduct  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.^  But  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, they  declined  interposing  in  an  office  which,  they 
said,  both  was  invidious  in  itself,  and  might  prove 
disagreeable  to  his  majesty. 

The  commons,  as  they  acquired  more  courage,  ven- 
tured to  proceed  a  step  farther  in  their  applications. 
They  presented  a  petition,  in  which  they  prayed  the  king 
to  check  the  prevailing  custom  among  the  barons,  of 
forming  illegal  confederacies,  and  supporting  each  other, 
as  well  as  men  of  inferior  rank,  in  the  violations  of  law 
and  justice.  They  received  from  the  throne  a  general 
and  an  obliging  a!nswer  to  this  petition :  But  another  part 
of  their  application,  that  all  the  great  officers  should, 
during  the  king's  minority,  be  appointed  by  parliament, 
which  seemed  to  require  the  concurrence  of  the  commons, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  upper  house,  in  the  nomination,  was 
not  complied  with :  The  lords  alone  assumed  the  power 
of  appointing  these  officers :  The  commons  tacitly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  choice ;  and  thought  that,  for  the  present, 
they  themselves  had  proceeded  a  sufficient  length,  if 
they  but  advanced  their  pretensions,  though  rejected,  of 
interposing  in  these  more  important  matters  of  state. 

On  this  footing  then  the  government  stood.  The 
administration  was  conducted  entirely  in  the  king's  name : 
No  regency  was  expressly  appointed :  The  nine  counsel- 
lors and  the  great  officers,  named  by  the  peers,  did  their 
duty,  each  in  his  respective  department:  And  the  whole 
system  was  for  some  years  kept  together  by  the  secret 
authority  of  the  king's  uncles,  especially  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  in  reality  the  regent. 

The  parliament  was  dissolved,  after  the  commons  had 
represented  the  necessity  of  their  being  reassembled  on  c 
every  year,  as  appointed  by  law ;  and  after  having  elecl  d 
two  citizens  as  their  treasurers,  to  receive  and  disbu:  le 
the  produce  of  two  fifteenths  and  tenths,  which  they  1:  d 

b  Ryiner,  vol.  vii.  p.  161; 
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voted   to   the   crown.     In   the  other  parliaments  called    chap. 
during  the  minority,  the  commons  still  discover  a  strong  ^t.,^,^ 
spirit  of  freedom,  and  a  sense  of  their  own  authority,      jgy^ 
which,  without  breeding  any  disturbance,  tended  to  secure 
their  independence,  and  that  of  the  people.^ 

Edwabd  had  left  his  grandson  involved  in  many 
dangerous  wars.  The  pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster to  the  crown  of  Castile  made  that  kingdom  still 
persevere  in  hostilities  against  England.  Scotland,  whose 
throne  was  now  filled  by  Robert  Stuart,  nephew  to  David 
Bruce,  and  the  first  prince  of  that  family,  maintained  such 
close  connexions  with  France,  that  war  with  one  crown 
almost  inevitably  produced  hostilities  with  the  other. 
The  French  monarch,  whose  prudent  conduct  acquired 
him  the  surname  of  wise^  as  he  had  already  baffled  all  the 
experience  and  valour  of  the  two  Edwards,  was  likely  to 
prove  a  dangerous  enemy  to  a  minor  king:  But  his 
genius,  which  was  not  naturally  enterprising,  led  him  not, 
at  present,  to  give  any  disturbance  to  his  neighbours  :  and 
he  laboured,  besides,  under  many  difficulties  at  home, 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  surmount  before  he 
could  think  of  making  conquests  in  a  foreign  country. 
England  was  master  of  Calais,  Bourdeaux,  and  Bayonne ; 
had  lately  acquired  possession  of  Cherbourg  from  the 
oession  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  of  Brest  from  that  of 
the  duke  of  Britany;*  and  having  thus  an  easy  entrance 
into  France  from  every  quarter,  was  able,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent situation,  to  give  disturbance  to  his  government. 
Before  Charles  could  remove  the  English  from  these 
important  posts,  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  left 
his  kingdom  to  a  minor  son,  who  bore  the  name  of  . 
Charles  VI. 

Meanwhile  the  war  with  France  was  carried  on  1378! 
in  a  manner  somewhat  languid,  and  produced  no  enter- 
prise of  great  lustre  or  renown.  Sir  Hugh  Calverly, 
governor  of  Calais,  making  an  inroad  into  Picardy  with 
a  detachment  of  the  garrison,  set  fire  to  Boulogne.®  The 
duke  of  Lancaster  conducted  an  army  into  Britany,  but 
returned  without  being  able  to  perform  any  thing  memora- 

•  See  note  (K)  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(1  Rymer^  toI.  vii.  p^  19^.  e  Wahmg^.  p.  SW. 
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CHAP.  ble.  In  a  subsequent  year,  the  duke  of  Glocester  marched 
^^^^*  out  of  Calais  with  a  body  of  2000  cavalty,  and  8000 
,  ,g^  infantry;  and  scrupled  not,  with  his  small  army,  to  entet 
into  the  heart  of  France,  and  to  continue  his  ravages 
through  Picardy,  Champaigne,  the  Brie,  the  Beausse,  the 
Gatinois,  the  Orleanois,  till  he  reached  his  dllies  in  the 
province  of  Britany/  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the 
head  of  a  more  considerable  army,  came  within  sight  of 
him :  but  the  French  were  so  overawed  by  the  former 
successes  of  the  English,  that  no  superiority  of  numbers 
could  tempt  them  to  venture  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
troops  of  that  nation.  As  the  duke  of  Britatiy,  so<tn  after 
the  arrival  of  these  succours,  formed  an  accommodation 
with  the  court  of  France^  this  enterprise  also  proved  ia 
the  issue  unsuccessful,  and  made  no  durable  impression 
upon  the  enemy. 

The  expenses  of  these  armaments,  and  the  usual 
want  of  economy  attending  a  minority,  much  exhausted 
the  English  treasury,  and  obliged  the  parliament,  besides 
making  some  alterations  in  the  council,  to  impose  a  new 
and  unusual  tax  of  three  groats  on  every  person,  male  and 
female,  above  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  they  ordained 
that,  in  levying  that  tax,  the  opulent  should  relieve  the 
poor  by  an  equitable  compensation.  This  imposition 
produced  a  mutiny,  which  was  singular  in  its  circum- 
stances. All  history  abounds  with  examples  where  the 
great  tyrannize  over  the  meaner  sort:  But  here  the 
lowest  populace  rose  against  their  rulers,  committed  the 
most  cruel  ravages  upon  them,  and  took  vengeance  for  all 
former  oppressions. 
1581.  -  The  faint  dawn  of  the  arts  and  of  good  government 

in  that  age  had  excited  the  minds  of  the  populace  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  Europe,  to  wish  for  a  better  condition, 
and  to  murmur  against  those  chains  which  the  laws, 
enacted  by  the  haughty  nobility  and  gentry,  had  so  long 
imposed  upon  them.  The  commotions  of  the  people  in 
Flanders,  the  mutiny  of  the  peasants  in  France,  were  the 
natural  effects  of  this  growing  spirit  of  independence; 
a'nd  the  report  of  these  events  being  brought  into  Eng- 

f  Froissard,  l(v.  ii.  chap.  50,  ;11,    Walsing.  p.  239. 
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laad,  where  personal  slavery,  as  we  learn  from  Froissard,'  CHAP, 
was  more  general  than  in  any  pther  country  in  Europe,  s^^^^nLa 
had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  multitude  for  an  insur- .  ^^^^ 
rection.  One  John  Ball  also,  a  seditious  preacher,  who 
afFected  low  popularity,  went  about  the  country,  and 
inculcated  on  his  audience  the  principles  of  the  first  origin 
of  mankind  from  one  common  stock,  their  equal  right  to 
liberty  and  to  all  the  goods  of  nature,  the  tyranny  of 
artificial  distinctions,  and  the  abuses  which  had  arisen 
from  the  degradation  of  the  more  considerable  part  of  the 
species,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few  insolent  ri^lers*^ 
These  doctrines,  so  agreeable  to  the  ]3opuIace,  and  so  con- 
formable to  the  ideas  of  primitive  equality  which  are  en* 
graven  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  ^  were  greedily  received 
by  the  multitude ;  and  scattered  the  sparks  of  that 
sedition,  which  the  present  tax  raised  into  a  conflagration/ 

The  imposition  of  three  groats  a  head  had  been  far-  Insurrec- 
med  out  to  taxgatherers  in  each  county,  who  levied  the  common  *^ 
money  on  the  people  with  rigour;  and  the  clause,  of  P^®?*®' 
making  the  rich  ease  their  poorer  neighbours  of  some 
share  of  the  burden,  being  so  vague  and  indeterminate, 
had,  doubtless,  occasioned  many  partialities,  and  made  the 
people  more  sensible  of  the  unequal  lot  which  fortune  had 
assigned  them  in  the  distribution  of  her  favours*  The 
first  disorder  was  raised  by  a  blacksmith  in  a  village  of 
Essex.  The  taxgatherers  came  to  this  man's  shop  while 
he  was  at  work;  and  they  demanded  payment  for  his 
daughter,  whom  he  asserted  to  be  below  the  age  assigned 
by  the  statute.  One  of  these  fellows  offered  to  produce  a 
very  indecent  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  at  the  same  time 
laid  hold  of  the  maid :  Which  the  father  resenting,  imme- 
diately knocked  out  the  ruffian's  brains  with  his  hammer. 
The  bystanders  applauded  the  action,  and  exclaimed,  that 
it  was  full  time  for  the  people  to  take  vengeance  on  their 
tyrants,. and  to  vindicate  their  native  liberty.  They  imme- 
diately flew  to  arms :  The  whole  neighbourhood  joined  in 

e  Ut.  ii.  chap.-74.  h-  Froissard,  Uv.  ii.  chap.  74.    Walsingham,  p.  ^75. 

I  There  were  two  verses  at  that  time  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  conunoa 
people*  which,  iu  spite  of  prejudice,  one  cannot  but  regard  with  some  degree 
of  approbation. 

When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span 
W^here  was  tfien  the  gentleman  ? 

Vol.  II.  y  y 
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CHAP,    the  sedition :  The  flame  spread  in  an  tnstrnt  over  the 
'     county :  It  soon  propagated  itself  into  that  of  Kent,  of 


1881*  Hertford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and 
Lincoln.  Before  the  government  had  the  least  warning  of 
the  danger,  the  disorder  had  grown  beyond  control  or  op- 
position :  The  populace  had  shaken  oif  all  regard  to  their 
former  masters :  And  being  headed  by  the  most  audacious 
and  criminal  of  their  associates,  who  assumed  the  feigned 
•  names  of  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  Hob  Carter,  and  Tom 
Miller,  by  which  they  were  fond  of  denoting  their  mean 
origin,  they  committed  every  where  the  most  outrageous 
violence  on  such  of  the  gentry  or  nobility  as  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  fall  into  their  hands. 
IStk  Jime.  The  mutinous  populace,  amounting  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  assembled  on  Blackheath  under  their  leaders 
Tyler  and  Straw ;  and  as  the  princess  of  Wales,  the  king's 
mother,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  passed 
through  the  midst  of  them,  they  insulted  her  attendants ; 
and  some  of  the  most  insolent  among  them,  to  show  their 
purpose  of  levelling  all  mankind,  forced  kisses  from  her; 
but  they  allowed  her  to  continue  her  journey,  without 
attempting  any  farther  injury.*  They  sent  a  message  to 
the  king,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  Tower ;  and  they 
desired  a  conference  with  him*  Richard  sailed  down  th& 
river  in  a  barge  for  that  purpose ;  but  on  his  approaching 
the  shore,  he  saw  such  symptoms  of  tumult  and  insolaKe, 
that  he  put  back,  and  returned  to  that  fortress."^  The 
seditious  peasants,  meanwhile,  favoured  by  the  populace 
of  London,  had  broken  into  the  city  ;  had  burned  the  duke 
of  Lancaster's  palace  of  the  Savoy ;  cut  off  the  heads  of 
all  the  gentlemen  whom  they  laid  hold  of;  expressed  a 
particular  animosity  against  the  lawyers  and  attorneys; 
and  pillaged  the  warehouses  of  the  rich  merchants/  A 
great  body  of  them  quartered  themselves  at  Mile«*end;  and 
the  king,  finding  no  defence  in  the  Tower,  which  ws^ 
weakly  garrisoned,  and  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  was 
obliged  to  go  out  to  them,  and  ask  their  demands.  They 
required  a  general  pardon,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  frceai 
dom  of  commerce  in  market  towns  without  toll  or  impost, 

I  FroJaaard,  liv.  ii.  «bap.  74       ra  I>icL  «liiip.  fS.        n  Ibid.  eUp.  76.    Wal- 
'     Bjngham,  p.  84S,  5>49*   . 


asd  a  fixed  rent  on  hnds.  mstead  of  tHe  services  due  btr    CHAP. 

viUaioage.  These  requests,  which,  diough  ^extremely  rca-  w^-^-Lj 
smiable  in  themselves,  the  nation  was  not  sufficiently  pre*  i^\^ 
pared  to  receive,  and  which  it  was  dangerous  to  have 
extorted  by  violence, .were  however  complied  with;  char" 
ters  to  that  purpose  were  granted  them;  and  this  body 
immediately  dispersed,  liisid  returned  to  their  several 
homes*^ 

DvniKG  this  transaction,  another  body  of  the  rebels 
had  broken  into  the  Tower :  had  murdered  Simon  Sud* 
bury,  th^  primate  and  chancellor,  with  sir  Robert  Uales^ . 
die  treasurer,  and  some  other  persons  of  distinction ;  aiid 
continued  their  ravages  in  the  city.^  The  king,  passing 
aloi^  Smithfield,  very  slenderly,  guarded,  met  with  Wat 
Tyler,  at  the  head  of  these  rioters,  and  entered  into  a 
coDference  with. him*  Tyler,  having  ordered  his  com* 
paoiioa^  to  retire  till  he  should  give  them  a  signal,  after 
which  they  were  to  murder  all  the  company  except  tl^ 
king  himself,  whom  they  were^  to  detain  prisoner,  feared 
not  to  come  into  the  midst  of  the  royal  retinu,e.  He  there 
behaved  himself  in  such  a  manner^  that  Walworth,  the 
mayor  of  London,  not  able  to  bear  his  insolence,  drew  his 
sword,  and  struck  him  so  violent  a  blow  as  brought  him  to 
the  gmund,  where  he  was  instantly  despatched  by  others 
of  the  king's  attendants.  The  mutineers,  seeing  their 
leader  fall,  prepared  themselves  for  revenge;  and  this 
whole  company,  with  the  king  himself,  had  undoubtedly 
perished  on  the  spot,  had  it  not  been  for  an  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind  which  Richard  discovered  on  the  occa« 
sion*  He  ordered  his  company  to  stop;  he  advanced 
alone  towards  the  enraged  multitude ; .  and  accosting  them 
with  an  aifable  and  intrepid  countenance,  he  asked  theniy 
**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  disorder,  my  good  people  f 
*'  Are  ye  .angry  that  ye  have  lost  your  leader  ?  I  am  your 
"  king :.  I  will  be  your  leader."  The  populace,  overawed 
by  his  presence,  implicitly  followed  him :  He  led  them 
mto  the  fields,  to  prevent  any  disorder  which  might  havs 
arisen  by  their  continuing  in  the  rfty :  Being  there  joined 
by  sir  Robert  KnoUes,  and  a  body  of  well  armed  veteran 
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CHAP,   soldiers,  who  had  bcea  secretly  drawn  togedier,  he  strictljr 

^^.  prohibited  that  officer,  from  falling  on  the  rioters^  and 
X3S1.  committing  an  undistinguished  slaughter  upon  them ;  and 
he  peaceably  dismissed  them  with  th^  same  charters  which 
had  been  granted  to  their  fellows*"^  Soon  after,  the  nobihty 
and  gentry,  hearing  of  the  king^s  danger,  in  which  they 
Were  all  involved,  flocked  to  London  with  their  adherents 
and  retainers :  and  Richard  ftook  the  field  at  the  head  of 
an  army  40,000  strong/  It  then  behoved  all  the  rebels  to 
submit:  The  charters  of  enfranchisement  and  pardon 
were  revoked  by  parliament ;  the  low  people  were  reduced 
to  the  same  slavish  condition  as  before ;  and  several  of 
the  ringleaders  were  severely  punished  for  the  late  disor- 
ders. Some  were  even  executed  without  process  or  form 
of  law.'  It  was  pretended  that  the  intentions  of  the  muti- 
neers had  been  to  seize  the  king's  person,  to  carry  him 
through  England  at  their  head,  to  murder  all  the  nobility^ 
gentry,  and  lawyers,  and  even  all  the  bishops  and  priests^ 
except  the  mendicant  friars ;  to  despatch  afterwards  the 
king  himself;  and  having  thus  reduced  all  to  a  level,  to 
order  the  kingdom  at  their  pleasure*.^  It  is  not  impossiblei 
but  many  of  them,  in  the  delirium  of  th^eir  first  successi 
might  have  formed  such  projects :  But  of  all  the  evils  in- 
cident to  human  society,  the  insurrections  of  the  populace, 
when  not  raised  and  supported  by  persons  of  higher  quality^ 
sure  the  least  to  be  dreaded :  The  mischiefs  consequent  to 
an  abolition  of  all  rank  and  distinction,  become  so  greats 
that  they  are  immediately  felt,  and  soon  bring  affsurs  back 
to  their  former  order  and  arrangement. 

A  YOUTH  of  sixteen  (which  was  at  this  time  the  king's 
age),  who  had  discovered  so  much  courage,  presence  of 
mind,  and  address,  and  had  so  dexterously  eluded  the 
violence  of  this  tumult,  raised  great  expectations  in  the 
nation ;  and  it  was  natural  to  hope,  that  he  would,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  equal  the  glories  which  had  so  uni- 
formly attended  his  father  and  his  grandfather  in  all  their 
1885.     undertakings.     But  in  proportion  as  Richard  advanced  ia 


q  Froissftrd,  vol.  ii.  chap  77.      Walsingham,  p.  852.      Knyghton,  p.  2637. 
r  Walsing^ham,  p.  267.  .  s  5  Rich.  fl.  cap.  iilt.  as  quoted  in  the  Obser* 
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years,  th^e  hopes  vapished;  and  his  want  of  capacity, 'at  tUAV. 
feast  of  solid  judgment,  appeared  in  every  enterprise  which  ,1^,^^ 
be  attempted-  The  Septs,  sensible  of  their  own  deficiency  ^^g^, 
in  cavalry,  had  applied  to  the  regency  of  Charles  VI. ; 
and  John  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France,  had  been  sent 
over  with  a  body  of  1500  men  at  arms,  to  support  them 
in  their  incursions  against  the  English.  The  danger  wa^ 
now  deemed  by  the  king's  uncles  somewhat  serious ;  and 
a  numerous  army  of  60,000  men  was  levied ;  and  they 
inarched  into  Scotland,  with  Richard  himself  at  their  head. 
The  Scots  did  not  pretend  to  make  resistance  against  so 
great  a  force:  They  abandoned  without  scruple  their 
country  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  enemy  :  And 
when  de- Vienne  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  plan  of 
operations,  they  told  him,  that  all  their  cattle  was  driven 
into  the  forests  and  fastnesses ;  that  their  houses  and  other 
goods  were  of  small  value ;  and  that  they  well  knew  how 
to  compensate  any  losses  which  they  might  sustain  in  that 
respect,  by  making  an  incursion  into  England.  Accor- 
dingly, when  Richard  entered  Scotland  by  Berwic  and  the 
^ast  coast,  the  Scots,  to  the  number  of  30,000  men,  at- 
tended by  the  French,  entered  the  borders  of  England  by 
the  west,  and  carrying  their  ravages  through  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  collected  a  rich  booty; 
and  then  returned  in  tranquillity  to  their  own  country. 
Richard  meanwhile  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  and  de- 
stroyed in  his  way  all  the  towns  and  villages  on  each  side 
of  him :  He  reduced  that  city^  to  ashes  :  He  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  other  places  in  the  low 
countries  ;  but  when  he  was  advised  to  march  towards  the 
west  coast,  to  await  there  the  return  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
take  revenge  on  them  for  their  devastations,  his  impa- 
tience to  return  to  England,  and  enjoy  his  usual  plea- 
sures and  amusements,  outweighed  every  consideration ; 
and  he  led  back  his  army  without  effecting  any  thing  by 
ail  these  mighty  preparations.  The  Scots,  soon  after, 
finding  the  heavy  bodies  of  French  cavalry  very  useless  in 
that  desultory  kind  of  war  to  which  they  confined  them- 
selves, treated  their  allies  so  ill,  that  the  French  returned 
honie,  much  disgusted  with  the   country,   and  with  the 
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CHAP,   manners  of  the  inhabitants/'     And  the  EogUdi^  tlK>ui^ 
^^^^'     they  regretted  the  indolence  and  levity  of  their  king,  saw 


1385. 


themselves  for  the  future  secured  against  any  dangerous 
invasion  from  that  quarter* 
1386.  But  it  was  so  material  an  interest  of  the  Frendi  court 

to  wrest  the  seaport  towns  from  the  hands  of  the  enemyi 
that  they  resolved  to  attempt  it  by  some  other  expedieotii 
and  found  no  means  so  likely  as  an  invasion  of  England 
itself*  They  collected  a  great  fleet  and  army  at  Sluise.; 
for  the  Flemings  were  now  in  alliance  with  them  4  AU 
the  nobility  of  France  were  engaged  in  this  enterprise : 
The  English  were  kept  in  alarm :  Great  preparajtions  were 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  invaders :  And  though  the 
dispersion  of  the  French  ships  by  a  storm,  and  the  taking 
of  many  of  them  by  the  English,  before  the  embarkation 
of  the  troops,  freed  the  kingdom  from  the  present  danger, 
the  king  and  council  were  fully  sensible  that  this  perilous 
situation  might  every  moment  return  upon  them.'' 

There  were  two  circumstances,  chiefly,  which  en- 
gaged the  French  at  this  time  to  think  of  such  attempts* 
The  one  was  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
had  carried  into  Spain  the  flower  of  the  English  militaiy 
force,  in  prosecution  of  his  vain  cjaim  to  the  crown  of 
Castile;  an  enterprise  in  which, after  some  promising  suc- 
cess, he  was  iinally  disappointed :  The  other  was,  the  vio- 
lent dissensions  and  disorders  which  had  taken  place  ia 
the  English  government. 

The  subjection  in  which  Richard. was  held  by  his 
uncles,  particularly  by  the  duke  of  Glocester,  a  prince  of 
ambition  and  genius,  though  it  was  not  unsuitable  to  his 
years  and  slender  capacity,  was  extremely  disagreeable  to 
his  violent  temper ;  and  he  soon  attempted  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  imposed  upon  him.  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford, 
a  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  of  an  agreeable  figure,  but 
of  dissolute  manners,  had  acquired  ^an  entire  ascendant 
over  him,  and  governed  him  with  an  absolute  authority* 
The  king  set  so  little  bounds  to  his  affection,  that  he  first 
created  his  favourite  marquis  of  Dublin,  a  tide,  before  un- 
known in  England,  then  duke  of  Ireland ;  and  traQsferred 

u  Froisaard,  liv.  ii.  chap.  149, 150,  &c.  liv.  iii.  ehap.  S3.    Walsiagham^  pu  31§> 
517.  yf  Froissard,  liv.  iii.  chap.  41.  53.    Walsingham,  p,  322, 823. 
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Um  by  f>atent,  which  was  confirmed  in  parliament,  the    chap. 
entire  sovereignty  for  life  of  that  island*'     He  gave  him 


in  marriage  his  cousiri*german,  the  daughter  of  Ingelram  i^^^ 
de  Couci,  earl  of  Bedford ;  but  soon  after  he  permitted 
him  to  repudiate  that  l^dy,  though  of  an  unexceptionable 
character,  and  to  marry  a  foreigner,  a  Bohemian,  with 
whom  he  had  become  enamoured*^  These  public  decla- 
rations of  attachment  turned  the  attention  of  the  whole 
court  towards  the  minion:  All  favours  passed  through 
his  hands :  Access  to  the  king  could  only  be  obtained  by 
his  mediation :  And  Richard  seemed  to  take  no  pleasure 
in  royal  authority,  but  so  far  as  it  enabled  him  to  load 
with  favours  and  titles  and  dignities  this  object  of  his 
aJTections. 

The  jealousy  of  power  immediately  produced  an  ani-  Diseon- 
mosity  between  the  minion  and  his  creatures  on  the  one  {^ronL  ^ 
hand,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  chief  nobility  on 
the  other ;  and  the  usual  complaints  against  the  insolence 
oi  favourites  were  loudly  echoed,  and  greedily  received,  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Moubray  earl  of  Nottingham, 
die  inareschal,  Fitz-Alan  earl  of  Arundel,  Piercy  earl  of 
Northumberland,  Montacute  earl  of  Salisbury,  Beauchamp 
earl  of  Warwic,  were  all  connected  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  princes,  by  friendship  or  alliance,  and  still  more 
by  their  common  antipathy  to  those  who  had  eclipsed  them 
in  the  king's  favour  and  confidence*  No  longer  kept  in 
awe  by  the  personal  character  of  the  prince,  they  scorned 
to  submit  to  his  ministers;  and  the  method  which  they 
took  to  redress  the  grievances  complained  of,  well  suited 
the  violence  of  the  age,  and  proves  the  desperate  extremi- 
ties to  which  every  opposition  was  sure  to  be  instantly 
carried. 

Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  present  chancellor,  and 
lately  created  earl  of  Suffolk,  was  the  son  of  an  ekninent 
merchant;  but  had  risen  by  his  abilities  and  valour  during 
Ag  wars  of  £dward  III.,  had  acquired  the  friendship  of 
that  monarch,  and  was  esteemed  the  person  of  greatest 
experience  and  capacity  among  those  who  were  attached 
to  the  duke  of  Ireland  and  the  king's  secret  council.    The 

X  Cotton,  y.  SIO,  311.    Cox's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p,  129.    Walemgham,  p.  824. 
y  Wuhangbam,  p.  3J8-. 
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CHAP,  duke  of  Glocester,  who  had  the  house  of  commons  at 
Z^^mL  ji  devotion,  impelled  them  to  exercise  that  power,  which 
f3M.  ^^  seem  first  to  have  assumed  against  Lord  Latim^t; 
during  the  declining  years  of  the  late  king;  and  an  im- 
peachment against  the  chancellor  was  carried  up  by  them 
to  the  house  of  peers,  which  was  no  less  at  his  devotion. 
The  king  foresaw  the  tempest  preparing  against  him  and 
his  ministers.  After  attempting  in  vain  to  rouse  the  Lon- 
doners to  his  defence,  he  withdrew  from  parliament,  and 
retired  with  his  court  to  Eltham.  The  parliament  sent  a 
deputation,  inviting  him  to  return,  and  threatening,  that, 
if  he  persisted  in  absenting  himself,  they  would  imme- 
.  diately  dissolve,  and  leave  the  nation,  though  at  that  time 
in  imminent  danger  of  a  French  invasion,  without  any 
support  or  supply  for  its  defence*  At  die  same  time  a 
member  was  encouraged  to  call  for  the  record  contaiuiag 
a  parliamentary  deposition  of  £dward  IL ;  a  plain  intima- 
tion of  the  fate  which  Richard,  if  he  continued  refractory^ 
had  reason  to  expect  from  them.  The  king,  finding  himr 
self  unable  to  resist,  was  content  to  stipulate,  that,  except 
finishing  the  present  impeachment  against  Suffolk,  no  atr. 
tack  should  be  made  upon. any  other  of  his  ministers f  and 
on  that  condition  he  returned  to  the  parliament.* 

Nothing  can  prove  more  fully  the  innocence  of  Sufr 
folk,  than  the  frivolousness  of  the  crimes  which  his  ener 
mies,  in  the  present  plenitude  of  their  power,  thought 
proper  to  object  against  him.*  It  was  alleged  that  being 
chancellor,  and  obliged  by  his  oath  to  consult  the  king's 
profit,  he  had  purchased  lands  of  the  crown  below  their 
true  value;  that  he  had  exchanged  with  the  «king  a  per- 
petual annuity  of  400  marks  a  year,  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  which  was  assigned  upon  the  customs 
of  the  port  of  Hull  for  lands  of  an  equal  incotne;  that 
having  obtained  for  his  sou  the  priory  of  St.  Anthony, 
which  was  formerly  possessed  by  a  Frenchman,  an  enemy, 
and  a  schismatic,  a  new  prior  being  at  the  same  time 
named  by  the  pope,  he  had  refused  to  admit  this  person^ 
whose  title  was  not  legal,  till  he  made  a  composition  with 
his  son,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 

•  See  note  £L]  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume.  a  Cotton,  p,  615.    KoTghton^ 

p.  26»3. 
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fr6m  the  income  of  the  benefice;  that  he  had  purchased,    CHAP, 
front  one  Tydeman  of  Limborch,  an  old  and  forfeited  an« 


nuity  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  upon  the  crown,  and  had  en^  j^^f^ 
gaged  the  king  to  admit  that  bad  debt ;  and  that,  when 
created  earl  of  Suffolk,  he  had  obtained  a  grant  of  500 
pounds  a  year,  to  support  the  dignity  of  that  tide.^  Even 
the  proof  of  these  articles,  frivolous  as  they  are,  was 
found  very  deficient  upon  the  trial :  It  appeared  that  Suf- 
folk had  made  no  purchase  from  the  crown  while  he  was 
chancellor,  and  that  all  his  bargains  of  that  kind  were 
made  before  he  was  advanced  to  that  dignity*^  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  add,  that  he  was  condemned  notwith- 
standing his  defence;  and  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office. 

GLOCESTfeR  and  his  associated  obsei'ved  their  stipula-' 
tion  with  the  king,  and  attacked  no  more  of  his  ministers  3 
But  they  immediately  attacked  himself  and  his  royal  dig- 
nity, and  framed  a  commission  after  the  model  of  those 
which  had  been  attempted  almost  in  every  reign  since  that 
of  Richard  I.  and  which  had  always  been  attended  with 
extreme  confusion.*  By  this  commission,  which  wad 
ratified  by  parliament,  a  council  of  fourteen  persona 
was  appointed,  all  of  Glocester*s  faction,  except  Nevil  arch- 
bishop of  York  :  The  sovereign  power  was  transferred  to 
these  men  for  a  twelvemonth  :  The  king,  who  had  now 
reached  the^  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  was  in  reality  de- 
throned :  The  aristocracy  was  rendered  supreme  :  And 
though  the  term  of  the  commission  was  limited,  it  wa^ 
easy  to  foresee  that  the  intentions  of  the  party  were  to 
render  it  perpetual,  and  that  power  would  with  great  dif- 
ficulty be  wrested  from  those  grasping  hands  to  which  it 
was  once  committed.  Richard,  however,  was  obliged  to 
submit  :  He  signed  the  commission  which  violence-  had 
extorted  from  him  ;  he  took  an  oath  never  to  infringe  it  ; 
and  though  at  the  end  of  the  session  he  publicly  entered  a 

h  It  is  probable  that  the  earl  of  Suffolk  was  not  nch,  nor  able  to  support  the 
dignity  wiUiout  the  bounty  of  the  crown:  For  his  father,  Michael  de  la  Pole, 
though  a  great  merchant,  had  been  ruined  by  lending  money  to  the  late  kin^' 
See  (Jotton,  p.  194.  We  may  remark  that  the  dukes  of  Glocester  and  York, 
tiiough  vastly  rich,  received  at  the  same  time  each  of  them  a  thousand  pounds  »- 
year,  to  support  their  dignity.     Rymer,  vol.  vii.  p.  481.    Cotton,  p.  310. 

c  Cotton,  p.  315.  d  Knyghton,  p.  2686.  fitetulbes  at  U^t^  IV  Ai«bk  Hf 

chap.  i. 
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CHAP,    protest,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  notwithstanding 
^^^**     his  late  concession,  should  still  be  deemed  entire  and  un- 


1386.  impaired,*  the  new  commissioners,  without  regarding  this 
declaration,  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  their  authority. 

1387.  The  king,  thus  dispossessed  of  royal  power,  was  soon 
Civil  com-  sensible  of  the  contempt  into  which  he  was  fallen.      His 

favourites  and  ministers,  who  were  as  yet  allowed  to  re- 
main about  his  person,  failed  not  to  aggravate  the  injury, 
which,  without  any  demerit  on  his  part,  had  been  offered 
to  him.  And  his  eager  temper  was  of  itself  sufficiendy 
inclined  to  seek  the  means,  both  of  recovering  his  authority, 
and  of  revenging  himself  on  those  who  had  invaded  it.  As 
the  house  of  commons  appeared  now  of  weight  in  the  con- 
stitution, he  secretly  tried  some  expedients  for  procuring 
a  favourable  election  :  He  sounded  some  of  the  sheriffs, 
who  being  at  that  time  both  the  returning  oflScers  and  ma- 
gistrates of  great  power  in  the  counties,  had  naturally  con- 
siderable influence  in  elections.'  But,  as  most  of  them 
had  been  appointed  by  his  uncles,  either  during  his  mino- 
rity, or  during  the  course  of  the  present  commission,  he 
found  them,  in  general,  averse  to  his  enterprise.  The 
sentiments  and  inclinations  of  the  judges  were  more  favour- 
able to  him.  He  met,  at  Nottingham,  sir  Robert  Tresi- 
lian,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  sir  Robert  Belk- 
nappe,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  sir  John  Cary, 
chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Holt,  Fulthorpe,  and  Bourg, 
inferior  justices,  and  Lockton,  Serjeant  at  law  ;  and  he  pro- 
posed to  them  some  queries  ;  which  these  lawyers,  either 
from  the  influence  of  his  authority  or  of  reason,  made  no 
scruple  of  answering  in  the  way  he  desired.  They  de- 
clared that  the  late  commission  was  derogatory  to  the  roy- 
alty and  prerogative  of  the  king  ;  that  those  who  procured 
it,  or  advised  the  king  to  consent  to  it,  were  punishable 
with  death ;  that  those  who  necessitated  and  compelled 
him  were  guilty  of  treason  ;  that  those  were  equally  cri- 
minal who  should  persevere  in  maintaining  it ;  that  the 
king^  has  the  right  of  dissolving  parliaments  at  pleasure ; 
that  the  parliament,  while  it  sits,  must  first  proceed  upon 

e  Cotton,  p.  318  f  In  the  preamble  to  5  Henry  IT.  cap.  vii.  it  b  iin- 

]^ue<lythat  the  sherifis  ui  a  manner  appointed  the  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, not  only  in  this  pailiament,  but  in  manv  others. 
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ibfii  kiog'^  busmess ;  and  that  thi$  assembly  canitat^  widi-    CHAF. 
out  hi»  consent,  impeach  any  of  his  ministers  and  judges.*^  ^  ^^ 
£vexi  according  -to  our  present  strict  maxims,  with  regard      ^^g^ 
to  law  and  the  royal  prerogative,  all  these  determinationsj, 
Except  the  two  last,  appear  justifiable  :   And  as  the  great 
privileges  of  the  commons,  particularly  that  of  impeach- 
ment, were  hitherto  new,  and  supporJ;ed  by  few  precedents, 
there  w:ant  not  plausible  reasons  to  justify  thes^e  opinions  of 
the  judges.^     They  signed  therefore  their  answer  to  the 
king's  queries  before  the  archbishops  of  York  and  Dublin, 
the  bishops  of  Durham,  Chichester,  and  Bangor,  the  duke 
of  Ireland,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  two  other  counsellers 
of  inferior  quality. 

Tke  duke  of  Glocester  and  his  adherents  soon  got 
intelligence  of  this  secret  consultation,  and  were  naturally 
very  mueh  alarmed  at  it.  They  saw  the  king's  intentions  $ 
and  they  determined  to  prevent  the  execution  of  them. 
As  fioon  as  he  came  to  London,  which  they  knew  was  . 
well  disposed  to  their  party,  they  secretly  assembled  their  ' 
forces,  and  appeared  in  arms  at  Haringay  park,  near 
Highgate,  with  a  power  which  Richard  and  his  ministers 
were  not  able  to  resist.  They  sent  him  a  message  by  the 
ardiibishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  lords  Lovel,  Cobhara*, 
and  Devereux,  and  demanded  that  the  persons. who  had 
seduced  him  by.their  pernicious  counsel,  and  were  traitors 
both  to  him  and  to  the  kingdom,  ahould  be  delivered  up 
to  them.  A  few  days  after  they  appeared  in  his  presence^ 
armed  and  attended  with  armed  followers,  and  they  aci- 
cused,  by  name,  the  archbishop  joS  York,  the  duke  of  Irer 
land^  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  sir  Robert  Tresilian,.  arid  sir 

,  •     * 

g  KnyaLton,  p.  2C94.    Ypod.  Neust.  p.  541. 

E  The  parliament,  in  1341,  exacted  of  Kdward  111.  tiiat  ort  the  third  day  of 
everyBeaskiD}  the  king  diould  resume  all  tlie  great  offices;  and  that  the  minis- 
ters should  then  answer  to  any  accusation  thtit  should  be  brought  against  thorn. 


-nrhieh  order  the  king  intended  not  to  alter.  PaH.  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  65.  Upon  the 
whole  it  must  be  allowed,  that  according  to  ancient  practice  and  principles,  thei;e 
are,  at  least,  plaasible  grounds  for  all  these  opinions  of  the  judges.  It  inust  be  t-e- 
marked,  that  this  affirmation  of  Henry  IV.  was  given  deUberately,  aftcsr  9<w^- 
ting  the  house  of  peers,  who  were  much  better  acquainted  with  the  usage  of 
parliament  than  the  ignorant  commons.  And  it  has  the  gi'eater  authority,  he- 
cause  Henry  IV.  had  made  thi«  veiy  principle  a  considerable  article  of  charge 
against  his  predecessor  ;  and  that  a  very  few  years  before.  So  ill  grounded  were 
most  of  the  imputations  ti^rown  on  the  unhappy  Richard  ! 


055  mSTORT  OF  £K€LAND. 

CHAF.    Nicholas  Brembre,  as  public  and  dangerous  enemies  to 

^^/^  the  state.     They  threw  down  their  gauntlets  before  the 

1S87.     ^^%9  ^^d  fiercely  offered  to  maintain  the  truth  of  their 

charge  by  duel.     The  persons  accused,  and  all  the  other 

obnoxious  ministers,   had   withdrawn  or  had  concealed 

themselves. 

The  duke  of  Ireland  fled  to  Cheshire,  and  levied 
some  forces,  with  which  he  advanced  to  relieve  the  king 
from  the  violence  of  the  nobles.  Glocester  encountered 
him  in  Oxfordshire  with  much  superior  forces  j  routed 
him,  dispersed  his  followers,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  into 
the  Low  Countries,  where  he  died  in  exile  a  few  years 
PR*  after.  The  lords  then  appeared  at  London  with  an  army 
^f  forty  thousand  men ;  and  having  obliged  the  kin^  to 
summon  a  parliament,  which  was  entirely  at  their  devo- 
tion, they  had  full  power,  by  observing  a  few  legal  forms. 
Expulsion  to  take  vengeance  on  all  their  enemies.  Five  great  peers, 
tioD  of  the  men  whose  combined  power  was  able  at  any  time  to  shake 
^H's  mi-  ^j^g  throne,  the  duke  of  Glocester,  the  king's  uncle ;  the 
earl  of  Derby,  son  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  the  earl  of 
Arundel ;  the  earl  of  Warwic,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
mareschal  of  England,  entered  before  the  parliament  an 
accusation  or  appeal,  as  it  was  called,  against  the  five 
counsellors  whom  they  had  already  accused  befpre  the 
king.  The  parliament,  who  ought  to  have  been  judges, 
were  not  ashamed  to  impose  an  oath  on  all  their  mem-» 
bers,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  live  and  die  with 
the  lords  appellants,  and  to  defend  them  against  all  oppo- 
sition with  their  lives  and  fortunes,^ 

.   The  .  other  proceedings  were  well  suited  to  the  vio^ 
lence  and  iniquity  of  the  times.     A  charge  consisting  of 
thirty-nine  articles,  was  delivered  in  by  the  ap^Uants; 
and  as  none  of  the  accused  counsellors  except  sir  Nicholas 
Brembre  was  in  custody,  the  rest  were  cited  to  appear; 
flind,  upon  their  absenting  themselves,  the  house  of  peers, 
after  a  very  short  interval,   without  hearing  a  witness 
without  examining  a  fact,  or  deliberating  on  one  point  oi 
law,  declared  them  guilty  of  high  treason.     Sir  Nicholas 
S;-embre,  who  was  produced  in  court,  had  the  appearanc 

^  CottODy  p.  q22. 
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and  but  the  appearance,  of  a  trial :  The  peers,  though  they    CHAP, 
were  not  by  law  his  proper  judges,  pronounced,  in  a  very  ^^^.^^ 
summary  manner,  sentence  of  death  upon  him ;  and  he  was      |3gg^ 
executed,  together  with  sir  Robert  Tresilian,  who  had 
been  discovered  and  taken  in  the  interval. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  the  whole  charge  de- 
livered in  against  the  five  counsellors ;  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  several  collections.'  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  in 
general,  that  if  we  reason  upon  the  supposition,  which  is 
the  true  one,  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  invaded  by 
the  commission  extorted  by  the  duke  of  Glocester  and  his 
associates,  and  that  the  king's  person  was  afterwards 
detained  in  custody  by  rebels,  many  of  the  articles  will 
appear,  not  only  to  imply  no  crime  in  the  duke  of  Ireland 
and  the  ntfnisters.  but  to  ascribe  to  them  actions' which 
we're  laudable,  and  which  they  were  bound  by  their  al- 
legiance to  perform.  The  few  articles  impeaching  the. 
conduct  of  these  ministers  before  that  commission,  which 
subverted  the  constitution,  and  annihilated  all  justice  and 
legal  authority,  are  vague  and  general ;  such  as  their 
engrossing  the  king's  favour,  keeping  his  barons  at  a 
distance  from  him,  obtaining  unreasonable  grants  for 
tfaetnseives  or  their  creatures,  and  dissipating  the  public 
treasure  by  useless  expenses.  No  violence  is  objected  to 
them ;  no  particular  illegal  act  ;*  no  breach  of  any  statute; 
and  their  administration  may  therefore  be  concluded  to 
have  been  so  far  innocent  and  inoffensive.  All  the  dis- 
orders indeed  seem  to  have  proceeded,  not  from  any 
violation  of  the  laws,  or  any  ministerial  tyranny,  but 
merely  from  a  rivalship  of  power,  which  the  duke  of 
Glocester  and  the  great  nobility,  agreeably  to  the  genius 
of  the  times,  carried  to  the  utmost  extremity  against  their 
opponents,  without  any  regard  to  reason,  justice,  or 
humanity. 

But  these  Were  not  the  only  deeds  of  violence  com- 
mitted during  the  triumph  of  the  party.  All  the  other 
judges,  who  had  signed  the  extrajudicial  opinions  at 
Nottingham,  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were  ^s  a 

i  KA^rghtOD,  p.  2715.    Tyrrel,  toI.  iii.  part  2.  p.  919.  from  the  records. 
Pari.'  Hjst.  vol.  i.  b.  414. 

*  See  note  [M]  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 
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CHAP,   grace  or  favour,  banished  to  Ireland ;  thou^g^  they  pleaded 
the  fear  of  their  lives,  and  the,  inenacea  of  the  king's 


^^^  ministers  as  their  excuse.  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt, 
sir  James  Berners,  and  John  Salisbury,  were  also  tried 
and  condemned  for  high  treason;  merely  beeau^e  ibfff 
had  attempted  to  defeat  the  late  commission :  But  the 
life  of  the  latter  was  spared.  The  fate  of  sir  Simon 
Burley  was  more  severe :  This  gentleman  was  much 
beloved  for  his  personal  merit,  bad  distinguished  himself 
by  many  honourable  actions,^  was  created  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  had  been  appointed  governor  to  Richard,  by 
die  choice  of  the  late  king  and  of  the  Black  Prince :  He 
had  attended  his  master  from  the  earliest  infancy  of  that 
prince,  and  had  ever  remained  extremely  attached  to  him :. 
Yet  all  these  considerations  could  not  save  him  from 
falling  a  victim  to  Glocester^s  vengeance.  This  execu* 
tion,  more  than  all  the  others,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
"  the  n^ind  of  Richard :  His  queen  too  (for  he  was  already 
married  to  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Winceslaus,  king  of 
Bohemia)  interested  herself  in  behalf  of  Burley:  She 
remained  three  hours  on  her  knees  before  the  duke  of 
Glocester,  pleading  for  that  gentleman's  life ;  but  though 
she  was  become  extremely  popular  by  her  amiable  quali- 
ties, which  had  acquired  her  the  .appellation  of  the  good 
queen  Ann^  her  petition  was  sternly  rejected  by  the 
inexorable  tyrant. 

The  {Parliament  concluded  this  violent  scene,  by  a 
declaration  that  none  of  the  articles,  decided  on  these 
trials  to  be  treason,  should  ever  afterwards  be  drawn  into 
precedent  by  the  judges,  who  were  still  to  consider  the 
statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  as  the  rule  of  their 
decisions.  The  house  of  lords  seem  not,  at  that  time,  to 
have  known  or  acknowledged  the  principle,  that  they 
themselves  were  bound,  in  their  judicial  capacity,  to  follow 
the  rules  which  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  and 
commons,  had  established  in  their  legislative.^     It  was 

k  At  least  this  is  the  character  given  of  him  hy  Froissard,  Uf.  ii.  -who  knew 
him  personally:  Walsingham,  p.  354,  gives  a  very  different  character  of  him : 
but  he  is  a  Avriter  somewhat  passionate  and  partial;  and  the  choice  made  of  this 
gentleman  by  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prmcc,  for  the  cdae&tion  of  Richtord, 
makes  the  character  given  him  by  Froissard  much  more  probable.' 

*  See  pote  [N]  at  the  end  of  the  vcJnme. 
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hIso  ienacted,  that  every  one  should  swear  to  the  perpetual   CHAP, 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  forfeitures  and  attainders,  ^^^Z^ 
and  of  all  the  other  acts  passed  during  this  parliament,      jgg^ 
The   archbishop   of  Canterbury    added   the    penalty   of 
excommunication,  as  a  farther  security  to  these  violent 
transactions. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  the  king,  being  1339. 
reduced  to  such  slavery  by  the  combination  of  the  princes 
and  chief  nobility,  and  having  appeared  so  unable  to 
defend  his  servants  from  the  cruel  effects  of  their  re- 
sentment, would  long  remain  in  subjection  to  them ;  and 
never  would  recover  the  royal  power,  without  the  most 
violent  struggles  and  convulsions :  But  the  event  proved 
contrary.  In  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  Richard,  who  was 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  declared  in  council,  that,  as  he 
had  now  attained  the  full  age  which  entitled  him  to 
govern  by  his  own  authority  his  kingdom  and  houseRold, 
he  resolved  to  exercise  his  right  of  sovereignty;  and 
when  no  one  ventured  to  contradict  so  reasonable  an 
intention,  he  deprived  Fitz-Alan,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, of  the  dignity  of  chancellor,  and  bestowed  that  high 
office  on  William  of  Wickham,  bishop  of  Winchester; 
the  bishop  of  Hereford  was  displaced  from  the  office  of 
treasureF,  the  earl  of  Arundel  from  that  of  admiral ;  even 
the  duke  of  Gloccster  and  the  earl  of  Warwic  were 
removed  for  a  time  from  the  council :  And  no  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  these  great  changes.  The  history  of 
this  reign  is  imperfect,  and  little  to  be  depended  on; 
except  where  it  is  supported  by  public  records ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  for  us  to  assign  the  reason  of  this  unexpected 
event.  Perhaps  some  secret  animosities,  naturally  to  be 
expected  in  that  situation,  had  crept  in  among  the  great 
tneUj  and  had  enabled  the  king  to  recover  his  authority. 
Perhaps  the  violence  of  their  former  proceedings  had  lost 
them  the  affections  of  the  people,  who  soon  repent  of  any 
cruel  extremities  to  which  they  are  carried  by  their 
leaders.      However  this  may  be,  Richard  exercised  with  ^ 

mbderation  the  authority  which  he  had  resumed.      He 
seemed  to  be  entirely  reconciled  to  his  uncles^  and  the 

I  Dugdale,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  ' 
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CHAP.    Other  great  men,  of  whom  he  had  so  much  reason  to 
^^'^*     complain :   He  never  attempted  to  recal  from  banishment 


1389.  ^^  duke  of  Ireland,  whom  he  found  so  obnoxious  t<$ 
them :  He  confirmed,  by  proclamation,  the  general  pardon 
whi(ih  the  parliament  had  passed  for  all  offences :  And 
he  courted  the  affections '  of  the  people,  by  voluntarily 
remitting  some  subsidies  which  had  been  granted. him; 
a  remarkable  and  almost  ^  singular  instance  of  such 
generosity. 

After  this  composure  of  domestic  differences,  and 
this  restoration  of  the  government  to  its  natural  state, 
there  passes  an  interval  of  eight  years,  which  affords  not 
many  remarkable  events*  The  duke  of  Lancaster  re- 
turned from  Spain ;  having  resigned  to  his  rival  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  of  Castile  upon  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,"  and  having  married  his  daughter.  Phi- 
lippk,  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  authority  of  this 
prince  served  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  duke  of 
Glocester,  and  secured  the  power  of  Richard,  who  paid 
great  court  to  his  eldest  uncle,  by  whom  he  had  never 
been  offended,  and  whom  he  found  more  moderate  in  his 
temper  than  the  younger.  He  made  a  cession  to  him  for 
life  of  the  dutchy  of  Guienne,"  which  the  inclinations  and 
changeable  humour  of  the  Gascons  had  restored  to  the 
English  government;  but  as  they  remonstrated  loudly 
against  this  deed,  it  was  finally,  with  the  duke's  consent^ 
revoked  by  Richard.®  There  happened  an  incident^ 
which  produced  a  dissension  between  Lancaster  and  his 
two  brothers.  After  the  death  of  the  Spanish  princess^ 
he  espoused  Catharine  Swineford,  daughter  of  a  private 
knight  of  Hainault,  by  whose  alliance  York  and  Glocester 
thought  the  dignity  of  their  family  much  injured:  But 
the  king  gratified  his  uncle,  by  passing  in  parliament 
a  charter  of  legitimation  to  the  children  whom  that  lady 
had  born  him  before  marriage,  and  by  creating  the  eld^ 
carl  of  Somerset.^ 

The  wars,  meanwhile,  which  Richard  had  inherited 
irith  his  crown,  still  continued:    though  interrupted  by 

m  Knyghton,  p.  2677.    Walsingham,  p.  342.  n  Rymer,  vol.  vii.  p.  659. 

o  Ibid.  p.  687.  p  Cotton^  p.  365.    Wal8ingluiii»  p.  352. 


freqaent  truces,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  age,  and   ^^^J** 
conducted  with  little  vigour,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of 


idl  parties.  The  French  war  was  scarcely  heard  of;  the  1389. 
tranquillity  of  the  northern  borders  was  only  interrupted 
by  one  inroad  of  the  Scots,  which  proceeded  more  from  a 
rivalship  between  the  two  martial  families  of  Piercy  and 
Douglas,  than  from  any  national  quarrel :  A  fierce  battle 
or  skirmish  was  fought  at  Otterbome,^  in  which  young 
Piercy,  sumamed  Hotspitr^  from  his  impetuous  valour,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Douglas  slain;  and  the  victory  re- 
mained undecided/  Some  insurrections  of  the  Irish 
obliged  the  king  to  make  an  expedition  into  that  country, 
which  he  reduced  to  obedience ;  and  he  recovered,  in 
some  degree,  by  this  enterprise,  his  character  of  courage, 
which  had  suffered  a  little  by  the  inactivity  of  his  reign. 
At  last,  the. English  and  French  courts  began  to  think  in 
earnest  of  a  lasting  peace;  but  foimd  it  so  difficult  to 
adjust  their  opposite  pretensions,  that  they  were  content  I3d6. 
to  establish  a  truce  of  twenty-five  years  :*  Brest  and 
Cherbourg  were  restored,  the  former  to  the  duke  of 
firitany,  the  latter  to  the  king  of  Navarre :  Both  parties 
were  left  in  possession  of  all  the  other  places  which 
they  held  at  the  time  of  concluding  the  truce :  And  to 
render  the  amity  between  the  two  crowns  more  durable, 
Richard,  who  was  now  a  widower,  was  affianced  to  Isabella, 
the  daughter  of  Charles.*  This  princess  was  only  seven 
years  of  age ;  but  the  king  agreed  to  so  unequal  a  match, 
chiefly  that  he  might  fortify  himself  by  this  alliance  against 
the  enterprises  of  his  uncles,  and  the  incurable  turbulence 
as  well  as  inconstancy  of  his  barons. 

The  administration  of  the  king,  though  it  was  not,  in 
this  interval,  sullied  by  any  unpopular  1  act,  except  the 
seizing  of  the  charter  of  London,^  which  was  soon  after 
restored,  tended  not  much  to  corroborate  his  authority ; 
and  his  personal  character  brought  him  into  contempt, 
even  while  his  public  government  appeared,,  in  a  gooi 
measure,  unexceptionable.  Indolent,  profuse,  addicted 
to  low  pleasures ;  he  spent  his  whole  time  in  feasting  and 

q  I5th  August,  1388.         r  Froissard,  liv.  iii.  chap.  124,  125,  126.    Walsing- 
liam,  p.  355.  s  Rymer,  vol.  vii.  p.  820.  t  Ibid.  p.  811.  t  Ibid-  i^ 

727.    Walsingham,  p.  347. 
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CHAP.   joUitf,  and  diftsipated,  in  idle  show,  or  in .  bounties  to 
^^^^.^  favourites  of  no  reputation^  that  rer^nuc  which  ihe  people 

1396.  expected  to  see  him  employ  in  enterprises   <Urected  «td 
public  honour  and  advantage.      He  forgot  his  rank  by 
admitting  all   men  to   his  familiarity ;    and  he  was   not 
sensible  that  their  acquaintance  with  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  was  not  able  to  impress  them  with  the  reaf>ect  which 
be  neglected  to  preserve  from  his  birth  and  station.     Tlie 
earls  of  Kent  and  {luntingdon,  his  half  brothers,  were  hk 
chief  confidants  and  favourites ;  and  though  he  Mver  de- 
voted himself  to  them  with  so  profuse  an  affection  as  that 
j»rith  which  he  had  formerly  been  attached  to  the  duke  of 
Ireland,   it  was   easy  for  men  to  see,    that  every  grace 
passed  through  their  hands,  and  that  the  king  had  ren- 
dered   himself  a  mere  cipher  in  the  government.     The 
small  regard  which  the  public  bore  to  his  person,  disposed 
them  to  murmur  against  hid  administration,  and  to  re- 
ceive,   \yith    greedy    ears,    every    complaint   which    the 
discontented  or  ambitious  grandees  suggested  to  them. 

1397.  *  Glocestek  soon  perceived  the  advantages  which  this 
tife^duke  of  dissolutc  couduct  gave  him ;  and  finding,  that  both  resent- 
Gioeester.  ment  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his  nephew  still  prevent- 
ed him  from  acquiring  any  ascendant  over  that  prince,  he 
determined  to  cultivate  his  popularity  with  the  nation,  and 
to  revenge  himself  on  those  who  eclipsed  him  in  favour 
and  authority.  He  seldom  appeared  at 'court  or  in  coui^ 
cil :  He  never  declared  his  opinion  but  in  order  to  disap- 
prove of  the  measures  embraced  by  the  king  and  bis  fa^- 
vourites;  and  he  courted  the  friendship  of  every  man 
whom  disappointments  or  private  resentment-  had  render- 
ed an  enemy  to  the  administration.  The  long  truce  with 
France  was  unpopular  with  the  English,  whb  breathed 
nothing  but  war  against  that  hostile  nation;  and  Glocester 
took  care  to  encourage  all  the  vulgar  prejudices  which 
prevailed  on  this  subject.  Forgetting  the  misfortunes 
which  attended  the  English  arms  during  the  fatter  years  of 
Edward,  he  made  an  invidious  compairison'  between  the 
glories  of  that  reign  and  the  inactivity  of  the  present,  and 
he  lamented  that  Richard  should  have  degenerated  sp  much 
from  the  hieroi/:  virtues  by  which  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father were  distinguished.     The  military  men  were  in- 


.imr. 


Aamed  :with  a  desire  of  war;  when  they  beard  him  talk  of  chap. 
the  signal  victpries  forpaeriy  obtained,  aud  of  the  ea'^y  ^^^'' 
prey  whiph  might  be  m^de  of  French  riches  by  the  supe- 
rior valour  of  the  English :  The  populace  readily  embraced 
the  same  sentiments :  And  all  men  exclaimed  that  this 
prince,  whose  counsels  were  so  much  neglected,  was  the 
true  support  of  English  honour,  and  alone  able  to  raise  the 
nation  to  its  former  power  and  splendour.  His  great 
abilities,  his  popular  manners,  his  princely  extraction,  his 
infui^ense  riches,  his  high  office  of  constable,^  all  these  ad- 
vantages, not  a  little  assisted  by  his  want  of  court  favour, 
g^e  him  a  mighty  authority  in  the- kingdom,  .and  rendei^ 
ed  him  formidable  to  Ricl^ard  and  his  ministers. 

Froissard,'^  a  contemporary  writer  and  very  impar<- 
tial,  but  whose  credit  is  somewhat  impaired  by  his 
want  of  exactness  in  n^aterial  facts,  ascribes  to  the  duke 
of  Glocester  more  desperate  views,  and  such  as  were  to- 
tally incompatible  with  the  government  and  domestic  tran- 
quility of  the  nation.  According  to  that  Jxistorian,  he 
proposed  to  his  nepl>ew,  Roger  Mortimer  earl  of  Marche, 
whom  Richard  had  declared  his  successor,  to  give  him 
immediate  possession  of  the  throne,  by  the  deposition  of  a 
prince  so  unworthy  of  power  and  authority :  And  when 
Mortimer  declined  the  project,  he  resolve^  to  make  a  par- 
tition of  the  kingdom  between  himself,  his  two  brothers, 
and  the  earl. of  Arundel;  and  entirely  to  dispossess  Rich* 
ard  of  th^  crown.  The  king,  it  is  saidj  being  informed 
of  these  ^designs,  saw  that  either  his  own  ruin  or  that  of 
Glocester  was  inevitable;  and  he  resolved  by  a  hasty 
-blow^  to  prevent  the  execution  of  such  destructive  pro-" 
jects.  This  is  certain,  that  Glocester,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, had  often  affected  to  speak  contemptuously  of  the 
Jting's  person  and  government ;  had  deliberated  cpncerning 
the  lawfulness  of  throwing- off  allegiance  to  him ;  and  had 
even  borne  part  in  a  secret  conference,  where  his  deposi- 
tion was  proposed,  and  talked  of,  and  determined  :^    Bi^t 

w  Rynser,  vol.  vii.  p.  152.  x  liv.  iv.  ehap.  86. 

y  Cotton,  p.  378.  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  p.  972.  from  the  records.  Parlia- 
mentary history,  vol*,  i.  p.  473.  That  this  confession  was  genuine,  and  ohtained 
without  violence  mny  be  entirely  depended  on.  Judge  Hickhill,  who  brought 
it  over  from  Calais,  was  tried  on  that  account,  and  acquitted  in  the  first  parua- 
ment  of  Henry  IV.  when  Glocester's  party  was  prevalent.  His  acquittal,  not- 
withstanding his  innocence)  may  even  Appear  m8tTeU<m8,  eonsidenn^;  thetimea. 
See  Cotton,  p.  393.  ..   - 
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CHAP,   it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  his  schemes  were  n«t  so  far 

^r  A7¥f 

advanced  as  to  make  him  resolve  on  putting  them  immedi- 


]397.  ately  in  execution*  The  danger,  probably,  was  stiU  too 
distant  to  render  a  desperate  remedy  entirely  necessary  for 
the  security  of  government* 

But  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  danger 
arising  from  Glocester's  conspiracies,  his  aversion  to  the 
French  truce  and  alliance  was  public  and  avowed ;  and 
that  court  which  had  now  a  great  influence  over  the  king, 
pushed  him  tb  provide  for  his  own  safety,  by  punishing  the 
traitorous  designs  of  his  uncle*  The  resentment  against 
Ais  former  acts  of  violence  revived ;  the  sense  of  his  re* 
fractory  and  uncompliant  behaviour  was  still  recent ;  and 
a  man,  whose  ambition  had  once  usurped  royal  authority, 
and  who  had  murdered  all  the  faithful  servants  of  the 
king,  was  thought  capable,  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  of 
renewing  the  same  criminal  enterprises*  The  king's  pre* 
cipitate  temper  admitted  of  no  deliberation :  He  ordered 
Glocester  to  be  unexpectedly  arrested ;  to  be  hurried  ok 
board  a  ship  which  was  lying  in  the  river;  and  to  be  car- 
ried over  to  Calais,  where  alone,  by  reason  of  his  nume^ 
rous  partisans,  he  could  safely  be  detained  in  custody/ 
The  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwic  were  seized  at  tht 
same  time:  The  malcontents,  so  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  leaders,  were  astonished  and  overawed :  And  the 
concurrence  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  in  those 
measures,  together  with  the  earls  of  Derby  and  Rutland, 
the  eldest  soqs  of  these  princes,'  bereaved  them  of  all  pos- 
sibility of  resistance* 
t7ih  Sept.  A  PARLIAMENT  was  immediately  summoned  at  West* 

minster ;  and  the  king  doubted  not  to  find  the  peers,  and 
still  more  the  commons,  very  compliant  with  his  will*  This 
house  had  in  a  former  parliament  given  him  very  sensible 
proofs  of  their  attachment;*  and  the  present  suppression 
of  Glocester's  party  made  him  still  more  assured  of  a  fa- 
vourable election*  As  a  farther  expedient  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  is-  also  said  to  have  employed  the  influence  of  the 
sheriffs;  a  practice  which,  though, not  unusual,  gave  um* 
brage,  but  which  the  established  authority  of  that  assembly 

z  Froiasard,  liv.  it.  chap.  90.        Walsing;.  p.  354, 

ft  Rjnter,  Trt.  Till  p.  7.  •  See  not6  [O]  at  tlie  end  of  the  yo1<bb« 
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vendered  afterwards  still  more  familiar  to  the  nation.     Ac-    CHAP. 

XVII 

cordingly  the  parliament  passed  whatever  acts  the  king  ^^pv-^^ 
was  pleased  to  dictate  to  them  i^  They  annulled  for  ever  1397. 
the  commission  which  usurped-  upon  the  royal  authority, 
and  they  declared  it  treasonable  to  attempt,  in  any  future 
period,  the  revival  of  any  similar  commission  :^  They  abro- 
gated all  the  acts  which  attainted  the  king^s  ministers^  and 
which  that  parliament  who  passed  them,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion had  sworn  inviolably  to  maintain :  And  they  declared 
the  general  pardon  then  granted  to  be  invalid,  as  extorted 
by  force,  and  never  ratified  by  the  free  consent  of  the  king. 
Though  Richard,  after  he  resumed  the  government,  and 
lay  no  longer  under  constraint,  had  voluntarily,  by  procla-  • 
mation,  confirmed  that  general  indemnity;  this  circum- 
stance seemed  not,  in  their  eyes^  to  merit  any  consideration. 
Even  a  particular  pardon,  granted  six  years  after  to  the 
carl  of  Arundel,  was  annulled  by  parliament ;  on  pretence 
that  it  had  been  procured  by  surprise,  and  ^hat  the  king 
was  not  then  fully  apprized  of  the  degree  of  guilt  incurred 
by  that  noblemanw 

The  commons  then  preferred  an  impeachment  against 
Fitz-Alan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  brother  to  Arun- 
del, and  accused  him  for  his  concurrence  in  procuring 
^e  illegal  commission,  and  in  attainting  the  king's  minis- 
ters. The  primate  pleaded  guilty  ;  but  as  he  was  protect- 
ed by  the  ecclesiastical  privileges,  the  king  was  satisfied 
with  a  sentence,  which  banished  him  the  kingdom,  and  se- 
questered his  temporalities.^  An  appeal  or  accusation  was 
presented  against  the  duke  of  Glocester,  and  the  earls  of 
Arundel  and  Warwic,  by  the  earls  of  Rutland,  Kent, 
Huntingdon,  Somerset,  Salisbury  -  and  Nottingham,  toge- 
ther with  the  lords  Spenser  and  Scrope,  and  they  were  ac- 
cused of  the  same  crimes  which  had  been  imputed  to  the 
archbishop,  as  well  as  of  their  appearance  against  the  king 
in  a  hostile  manner  at  Haringay-park.  The  earl  of  Arun- 
del, who  was  brought  to  the  bar,  wisely  confined  all  his 
defence  to  the  pleading  of  both  the  general  and  particular 
pardon  of  the  king  :  but  his  plea  being  overruled,  he  was 

b  The  noMes  bi*ought  numerous  retainers  witU  them  to  give  tliem  securitj, 
as  we  are  told  hj  Walsingham,  p.  354.  The  king  had  only  a  few  Chcshiremen 
^  hJB  soard.  c  Statutes  at  Large,  21  Hic2iard  H.  d  Cotton,  p.  368. 
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CHAP.    condemBed  and  executed.*     The  earl  of  Warwic,  who 
was  also  C(mvicted  of  high  treason,  was,  on  account  of  his 


1397.     submissive  behaviour,  pardoned  as  to  his  life,  but  doomed 
to  perpetual  banishment  in  the  Isle  of  Man.    No  new  acts 
of  treason  were  imputed  to  either  of  these  noblemen.  The 
only  crimes,  for  which  they  were  cobdemned,  were  the  old 
attempts  against  the  crown,  which  seemed  to  be  oi>literatedy 
both  by  the  distance  of  time  and  by  repeated  pardons.^ 
The  reasons  of  this  method  of  proceeding,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture*     The  recent  conspiracies  of  Glocester-  seem 
certain  from  his  own  confession  :  But,  perhaps,  the  king 
.  and  ministry  had  not  at  that  time  in  their  hands  any  satis- 
•  factory  proof  of  their  reality  ;  perhaps,  it  was  difficult  to 
convict  Arundel  and  Warwic  of  any  participation  in  them  ; 
perhaps,  an  inquiry  into  these  conspiracies  would  have  in- 
volved in  the  guilt  some  of  those  great  noblemen  who  now 
concurred  with  the  crown,  and  whom  it  wa&  necessary  to. 
cover  from  all  imputation  ;  or  perhaps  the  king,  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  age,  was  indifferent  about  maintaining 
even  the  appearance  of  law  and  equity,  and  was  only  soli« 
citous  by  any;means  to  ensure  success  in  these  prosecutions. 
This  point,  like  many  others  in  ancient  history,  we  are 
obliged  to  leave  altogether  undetermined. 
Murder  of        A  WARRANT  was  issued  to  the  earl  mareschal,  gover- 
of^Gioces-  ^^^  ^^  Calais,  to  bring  over  the  duke  of  Glocester,  in  order. 
iav.  to  his  trial ;  but  the  governor  returned  for  answer,  that 

the  duke  had  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy  in  that  fortress* 
Nothing  could  be  more  suspicious,  from  the  time,  than  the 
circumstances  of  that  prince's  death  :  It  became  immedi- 
ately the  general  opinion,  that  he  was  murdered  by  orders 
from  his  nephew  :  In  the  subsequent  reign  undoubted 
proofs  were  produced  in  parliament,  that  he  had  been  suf-^ 
focated  with  pillows  by  his  keepers.^  And  it  appeared, 
that  the  king,  apprehensive,  lest  the  public  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  so  popular  a  prince,  and  so  near  a  relation,  might, 
prove  both  dangerous  and  invidious,  had  taken  this  base 
method  of  gratifying,  and,  as  he  fancied,  concealing  lus 
revenge  upon  him.  Both  parties,  in  their  successive  tri- 
umphs, seem  to  have  had  no  farther  concern  than  that  of 

e  Ibid.  p.  377.    Froiasanf,  liv.  it.  chap.  90.    Walsing.  p.  354. 
f  Tyrrel,  vol.  iil.  part  ii.  p.  968,  from  the  records. 
R  Cotton,  p.  399,  400.    DugdMe,  vol.  li.  p.  i71. 
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retailiatiiig  upon  their  adversaries  ;  and  neither  of  them    CHAP. 
irere  aware,  that,  by  hnits^ing,  they  indirectly  justified,  as  ^^^Xl^. 
£ar  as  it  lay  in  their  power,  all  the  illegal  violence  of  the      ^^^^ 
opposite  piarty. 

This  session  concludfed  with  the  creation  or  advance- 
ment of  several  peers :  The  earl  of  Derby  was  made  duke 
of  Hereford ;  the  earl  of  Rutland,  duke  of  Albemarle ;: 
the  earl  of  Kent,  duke  of  Surrey ;  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
duke  of  Exeter ;  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  duke  of  Norfolk ; 
the  earl  of  Somerset,  marquis  of  Dorset ;  lord  Spenser, 
earl  of  Glocester ;  Ralph  Nevil,  earl  of  Westmoreland ; 
Thomas  Piercy,  earl  of  Worcester ;  William  Scrope,  earl 
of  Wiltshire.'*  The  parliament,  after  a  session  of  twelve 
days,  -was  adjourned  to  Shrewsbury.  The  king,  before 
the  departure  of  the  members,  exacted  from  them  an  oath 
for  the  perpetual  maintenance  and  establishment  of  all 
their  acts ;  an  oath  similar  to  that  which  had  forftierly 
been  required  by  the  duke  of  Glocester  and  his  party,  arid 
which  had  already  proved  so  vain  and  fruitless. 

Both  king  and  parliament  met  in  the  same  dispositions  isos, 
at  Shrewsbury.  So  anxious  was  Richard  for  the  security  28th  Jau- 
of  these  acts,  that  he  obliged  the  lords  and  commons  to 
swear  anew  to  them  on  the  cross  of  Canterbury  ;*  and  he 
soon  after  procured  a  bull  from  the  pope,  by  which  they 
were,  as  he  imagined,  perpetually  secured  and  established.^ 
The  parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  conferred  on  him  for 
life  the  duties  on  wool,  wool-fells,  and  leathei",  and  granted 
him,  besides,  a  subsidy  of  one  tenth  and  a  half,  and  one 
fifteenth  and  a  half.  They  also  reversed  the  attainder  of 
Tresilian  and  the  other  judges,  and,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  present  judges,  declared  the  answers,  for  which 
these  magistrates  had  been  impeached,  to  be  just  and 
legal  :^  And  they  carried  so  far  their  retrospect,  as  to  re- 
verse, on  the  petition  of  lord  Spenser,  earl  of  Glocester, 
the  attainder  pronounced  against  the  two  Spensers  in  the 
r^ign  of  Edward  II."*  The  ancient  history  of  England  is 
nothing  but  a  catalogue  of  reversals :  Every  thing  is  in 
fluctuation  and  movement:  *One  faction  is  continually 
undoing  what  war  established  by  another :   And  the  multi-^ 

h  Cotton,  p.  370,  371.  i  Ibid.  p.  371.  k  Walsing.  p.  .355. 

I  Statutes  at  Large,  21  Rich.  II.  m  Cotton,  p.  372. 
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CHAP,    plied  oaths,  whirii  each  party  exacted  for  the  security  of 
^^^^'     the  present  acts,  betray  a  perpetual  consciousness  of  their 


13^9^      instability* 

The  parliament,  before  they  were  dissolved,  elected  a 
committee  of  twelve  lords  and  six  commoners,'^  whom 
they  invested  with  the  whole  power  both  of  lords  and 
•commons,  and  endowed  with  full  authority  to  finish  aU 
business  which  had  been  laid  before  the  houses,  and  which 
they  had  not  had  leisure  to  bring  to  a  conclusion.^  This 
was  an  unusual  concession ;  and  though  it  was  limited  in 
the  object,  might,  either  immediately,  or  as  a  precedent, 
have  proved  dangerous  to  the  constitution :  But  the  cause 
of  that  extraordinary  measure  was  an  event  singular  and 
unexpected,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  parliament. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  duke  of  Glocester  and 
the  heads  of  that  party,  a  misunderstanding  broke  out 
among  those  noblemen  who  had  joined  in  the  prosecution  ; 
and  the  king  wanted  either  authority  sufficient  to  appease-^ 
it,  or  foresight  to  prevent  it.  The  duke  of  Hereford  ap* 
peared  in  parliament,  and  accused  the  duke  of  Norfolk  of 
having  spoken  to  him,  in  private,  many  slanderous  words 
of  the  king,  and  of  having  imputed  to  that  prince  an  inten- 
tion of  subverting  and  destroying  many  of  his  principal 
nobility.^  Norfolk  denied  the  cl^arge,  gave  Hereford  the 
lie,  and  offered  to  prove  his  own  innocence  by  duel.  The 
challenge  was  accepted :  The  time  and  place  of  combat 
were  appointed :  And  as  the  event  of  this  important  trial 
by  arms  might  require  the  interposition  of  legislative  au« 
thority,  the  parliament  thought  it  more  suitable  to  delegate 
their  power  to  a  committee^  than  to  prolong  the  session 
beyond  the  usual  time  which  custom  and  general  conve- 
nience had  prescribed  to  it.** 

* 

n  The  names  of  the '  commissioners  were,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York, 
Albemarle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter :  the  marquis  of  Dorset ;  the  earls  of  Marche, 
iSalisbury,  Northumberland,  Glocester,  Winchester,  and  Wiltshire ;  Jdia 
nussey,  ifcnry  Green,  John  Russel,  Robert  Teyne,  Hennr  Chelmeswicke,  and 
John  Golofre.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  fdways  oon- 
cuiTcd  with  the  rest  in  all  their  proceedings,  even  in  the  banishment  of  his  son, 
"Which  wst9  afterwards  so  much  complained  of. 

o  Cotton,  p.  ST'Z,    Walsing.  p.  355. 

p  Cotton,  p.  372.    Parliamentaiy  History,  vol.  i.  p  490. 

q  In  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI.  when  the  authority  q£  pariiament  vas  great* 
and  when  that  assembly  could  least  be  suspected  of  lymg  under  violence,  a  like 
concession  was  made  to  the  privy  cojincil,  from,  like  motives  of  eonvenieo^eb 
Sec  Cotton,  p.  564. 
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TifE  duke  of  Hereford  was  certainlj.very  little  deli-    CHAP. 
fcate  in  the  point  of  honour,  when  he  revealed  a  private     ^^^'* 
conversation  to  the  ruin  of  the  person  who  had.  entrusted      ^^^^ 
him ;  and  we  may  thpnce  be  more  inclined  to  believe  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  denial,  than  the  other's  asseveration* 
But  Norfolk  had  in  these  transactions  betrayed  an  equ^ 
neglect  of  honour,  which  brings  him  entirely  on  a  level  • 
with  his  antagonist*     Though  he  had  publicly  joined  with 
the  duke  of  Glocester  and  his  party  in  all  the  former  acts 
of  violence  against  the  king;  and  his  name  stands  among 
the  appellants  who  accused  the  duke  of  Ireland  and  the 
other  ministers  j  yet  was  he  not  ashamed  publicly  to  im- 
peach his  former  associates  for  the  very  crimes  which  he 
had  concurred  with  them  in  committing;  and  his  name 
increases  the  list  of  those  appellants  who  brought  them  to 
atrial.      Such  were  the  principles  and  practices  of  those 
ancient  knights  and  barons  during  the  prevalence   of  the 
aristocratical  government,  and  the  reign  of  chivalry. 

The  lists  for  this  decision  of  truth  and  right  were 
appointed  at  Coventry  before  the  king :  All  the  nobility 
of  England  banded  into  parties,  and  adhered  either  to  the 
one  duke  or  the  other:  The  whole  nation  was  held  ia 
suspense  with  regard  to  the  event :  But  when  the  two 
champions  appeared  in  the  field,  accoutred  for  the  combat^ 
the  king  interposed,  to  prevent  both  the  present  effusion  of 
such  noble  blood,  and  the  future  consequences  of  the 
quarf eh  By  the  adyice  and  authority  of  the  parliamentary 
conimissioners  he  stopped  the  duel;  and  to  show  his 
impartiality,  he  ordered,  by  the  same  authority,  both  the 
combatants  to  leave  the  kingdom  f  assigning  one  country 
for  the  place  of  Norfolk's  exile,  which  he  declared  perpe- 
tual ;  another  for  that  of  Hereford,  which  he  limited  to 
ten  years. 

Hereford  was  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  command 
of  temper;  and  he  behaved  himself  with  so  much  sub- 
mission in  these  delicate  circumstances,  that  the  king,  be* 
fore  his  departure,  promised  to  shorten  the  time  of  hi8 
exile  four  years ;  and  he  also  granted  him  letters  patent^ 
by  which  he   was   empowered,   in    case  any  inheritanc;^ 

r  CoH.on>  p.  S80.    Walsingham,  p.  356. 
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CHAP,  should  in  the  iat^val  accrue  to  him;  to  enter  immediately 
^^"  in  possession,  and  to  postpone  the  doing  of  homage  till 
his  return. 

The  weakness  and  itictuation  of  Richard's  counsels 
appear  no  where  more  evident  than  in  the  conduct  of  this 
affair.  No  sooner  had  Hereford  left  the  kingdom,  than 
the  king's  jealousy  of  the  power  and  riches  of  that  prince's 
family  revived ;  and  he  was  sensible  that  by  Glocester's 
death,  he  had  only  removed  a  counterpoise  to  the  Lan- 
castrian interest,  which  was  now  become  formidable  to 
his  crown  and  kingdom.  Being  informed  that  Hereford 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the  French  king,  he  determined 
to  prevent  the  finishing  of  an  alliance  which  would  so 
much  extend  the  interest  of  His  cousin  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  he  sent  over  the  earl  of  Salisbury  to  Paris  with 
a  commission  for  that  purpose.  The  deadi  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  which  happened  soon  after,  called  upon 
liim  to  take  new  resolutions  with  regard  to  that  opulent 
succession.  The  present  duke,  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  patent,  desired  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  estate 
and  jurisdictions  of  his  father :  But  Richard,  afraid  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  a  man  whom  he  had  already 
so  much  offended,  applied  to  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners, and  persuaded  them,  that  this  affair  was  but  an 
appendage  to  that  business  which  the  parliament  had  dele- 
gated to  them.  By  their  authority  he  revoked  his  letters 
patent,  and  retained  possession  of  the  estate  of  Lancaster: 
And  by  the  same  authority  he  seized  and  tried  the  duke  8 
attorney,  who  had  procured  and  insisted  on  the  letters, 
and  he  had  him  condemned  as  a  traitor,  for  faithfully  exe- 
cuting that  trust  to  his  master.*  An  extravagant  act  of 
power !  even  though  the  king  changed,  in  favour  of  the 
attorney,  the  penalty  of  death  into  that  of  banishment. 

Henry,  the  new  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  acquired,  by 
his  conduct  and  abilities,  the  esteem  of  the  public  ;  ^ 
having  served  with  distinction  against  the  infidels  in  Li" 
thuania,  he  had  joined  to  his  other  praises  those  of  pi^ 
and  valour,  virtues  which  have  at  dl  times  a  great  into* 


sTyirel,  vol.  iii^  part  2*  p.  991,  from  the  records. 
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cnce  over  manlind,  and  were,  during  those  ages,  the  qua-  chap. 
lities  chiefly  held  in  estimatibn/  He  was  connected  with  ^^^' 
most  of  the  principal  nobility  by  blood,  alliance,  or  friend-  ^oIq 
ship  9  and  as  the  injury  done  him  by  the  king  might  in  its 
consequences  affect  all  of  them,  he  easily  brought  them  by 
a  sense  of  common  interest,  to  take  part  in  his  resentment* 
The  people,  who  must  have  an  object  of  affection^  who* 
found  nothing  in  the  king's  person  which  they  could  love 
or  revere,  and  who  w«re  even  disgusted  with  many  parts 
of  his  conduct,"  easily  transferred  to  Henry  that  attach- 
znent,  which  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glocester  had  left, 
without  any  fixed  direction.  His  misfortunes  were  lamen<- 
ted  ;  the  injustice  which  he  had  suffered  was  complained 
of;  and  all  men  turned  their  eyes  towards  him,  as  the  only 
person  that  could  retrieve  the  lost  honour  of  the  nation,  or 
redress  the  supposed  abuses  ifn  the  government. 

While  such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  Rich*'  Return  ot 
ard  had  the  imprudence  to  embark  for  Ireland,  in  order  to  ^^^' 
revenge  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Roger  earl  of  Marche, 
the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  who  had  lately  been 
^ain  in  a  skirmish  by  the  natives  ;  and  he  thereby  left  the 
kingdom  of  England  open  to  the  attempts  of  his  provoked 
and  ambitious  enemy.  Henry,  embarking  at  Nantj;  with  4th  July. 
a  retinue  of  sixty  persons,  among  whom  were  the  archbi-* 
shop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  young  earl  of  Arundel,  nephew 
to  that  prelate,  landed  at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire  ;  and 
was  immediately  joined  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  two  of  the  most  potent  barons  in  Eng- 
land.  Here  he  took  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  had  no  other 
purpose  in  this  invasion,  than  to  recover  the  dutchy  <if 
Lancaster,  unjustly  detained  from  him  ;  and  he  inyited  all 
his  friends  in  England,  and  all  lovers  of  their  country,  tp 
second  him  in  this  reasonable  and  moderate  pretension.—- 
Every  place  was  in  commotion  :  The  malcontents  in  all 
quarters  flew  to  arms  ;  London  discovered  the  strongest 

t  WaisiDKham,  p.  S43. 

u  He  levied  fines  upon  those  who  had  ten  years  before  joined  the  duke  of 
Crlooesfier  and  his  party  :  They  were  obliged  to  pay  him  money,  before  he  would 
iSkow  them  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity  ;  and  in  the  articles  of  charge  a- 
gunst  hun,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  payment  of  one  fine  did  not  suffice.  It  is  io- 
deed  lU^ely,  that  his  ministers  would  abuse  the  power  put  into  their  ha^nds  ;  and 
this  grievance  extended  to  ver]^  many  people.  Historians  agree  in  rcpresentiD^f 
ttds  prftetice  as  a  great  oppretgioD.    See  Otterboornef  p.  199* 
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CHAF.  symptoms  of  its  disposition  to  mutiny  and  rebellion  :  And 
Henry's  army,  increasing  on  every  day's  march,  soon  a- 
mounted  to  the  number  of  60^000  combatants. 

The  duke  of,  York  was  left  guardian  of  the  realm  ;  a 


General 


^ttsurreo-     place  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him,  but  which  both  his 
^^'  slender  abilities,  and  his  natural  Connexions  with  the  duke 

of  Lancaster,  rendered  him  utterly  incapable  of  filling  ia 
»uch  a  dangerous  emergency.  Such  of  the  chief  nobility  as 
were  attached  to  the  crown,  and  could  either  have  second- 
ed the  guardian's  good  intentions,  or  have  overawed  his 
infidelity,  had  attended  the  king  into  Ireland  ;  and  the  ef- 
forts of  Richard's  friends  were  every  where  more  feeble 
than  those  of  his  ^emies*  The  duke  of  York,  however, 
appointed  the  rendezvous  of  his  forces  at  St.  Albans,  and 
soon  assembled  an  army  of  40,000  men  ;  but  found  them 
entirely  destitute  of  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  more  inclined  to  join  the  party  of  the  rebels.  He 
hearkened  therefore  very  readily  to  a  message  from  Henry, 
J  who  entreated  him  not  to  oppose  a  loyal  and  humble  sup- 

plicant in  the  recovery  of  his  legal  patrimony  ;  and  the 
guardian  even  declared  publicly  that  he  would  second  his 
nephew  in  so  reasonable  a  request.      His  army   enabraced 
with  acclamations  the  same  measures  ;  and  the   duke  of 
Lancaster,  reinforced  by  them,  was  now  entirely  master  of 
the   kingdom.      He  hastened  to    Bristol,  into  which  some 
of  the  king's  ministers  had  thrown  themselves  ;  and  soon 
obliging  that  place  to  surrender,  he  yielded  to  the  popular 
wishes,  and  without  giving  them  a  trial,  ordered  the  earl 
of  Wiltshire,  sir  John  Bqssy,  and  sir  Henry  Green,  whom 
he  there  took  prisoners,  to  be  led  to  immediate  execution. 
The  king,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  invasion  and 
'  insurrection,  hastened  over  from  Ireland,  and  landed  in 
Milford  Haven  with  a  body  of  20,000  men  :   But  even 
this  army,  so  much  inferior  to  the  enemy,  was  either  over- 
awed by  the  general  combination  of  the  kingdom,  or  seized 
with  the  same  spirit  of  disaffection  ;  and  they    gradus " 
deserted  him,  till  he  found  that  he  had  not  above  6000  n 
who  followed  his   standard.     It  appeared,  therefore,   i.. 
cessary  to  retire  secretly  from  this  small  body,  which  se 
yed  only  to  expose  him  to  danger  ;  and  he  fled  to  the  ij 
of  Aaglesea,  whcr?  he  purposed  to  emb?irk  either  for  Ir< 
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land  or  France,  and  there  await  the  favourable  opportuni-    CHAP. 
ties  which  the  return  of  his  subjects  to  a  sense   of  their      ^^^^^* 
duty,  or  their  future  discontents  against  the  duke  Of  Lan-      j™ 
caster  would  probably  afford  him.      Henry,  sensible  of  the 
danger,  sent  to  him  the  earl  of  Northumberland  with  the 
strongest  professions  of  loyalty  and  submission  ;  and  that 
nobleman,  by  treachery  and  false  oaths,  made  himself  mas-  "* 
ter  of  the  king's  person,  and  carried  him  to  his  enemy  at 
Flint  Castle.     Richard  was  conducted  to  London*,  by  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  there  received  with  the  accla-  1st  Sept. , 
mations  of  the  mutinous  populace.     It  is  pretended  that  the 
recorder  met  him  on  the  road,  and  in  the  name  of  the  city, 
entreated  him  for  the  public  safety,   to  put   Richard  to 
death,  with   all  his  adherents  who  were   prisoners  ;^  but 
the  duke  prudently  determined  to  make  many  others  par- 
ticipate in  his  guilt,   before  he    would  proceed  to  those 
extremities.      For  this  purpose,  he    issued  writs  of  elec- 
tion in  the  king's  name,  and  appointed  the  immediate  meet- 
ing of  a  parliament  at  Westminster. 

Such  of  the  peers  as  were  most  devoted  to  the  king, 
were  either  fled  or  imprisoned  ;  and  no  opponents,  even 
among  the  bacrons,  dared  to  appear  against  Henry,  amidst 
that  scene  of  outrage  and  violence,  which  commonly  at- 
tended revolutions,  especially  in  England  during  those  tur- 
bulent ages.  It  is  also  easy  to  imagine,  that  a  house  of 
commons,  elected  during  this  universal  ferment,  and  this 
triumph  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  would  be  extremely  at- 
tached to  that  cause,  and  ready  to  second  every  suggestion 
of  their  leaders.  That  order,  being  as  yet  of  too  little 
weight  to  stem  the  torrent,  was  always  carried  along  with 
it,  and  served  only  to  increase  the  violence,  which  the  pub- 
lic' interest  required  it  should  endeavour  to  control.  The 
duke  of  Lancaster,  therefore,  sensible  that  he  should  be  Depositiou 
entirely  master,  began  to  carry  his  views  to  the  crown  it-  <>*  the  king. 
self  ;  ahd  he  deliberated  with  his  partisans  concerning  the 
most  proper  means  of  effecting  his  daring  purpose.  He 
first  extorted  a  resignation  from  Richard  ;*  but  as  he 
knew  that  this  deed  would  plainly  appear  the  result  of 
force  and  fear,  he  also  purposed,  notwithstanding  the  dan-  ^stli  Sept 
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CHAP,    ger  of  the  precedent  to  himself  and  his  posterity,  to  have 
^^^1^  him  solemnly  deposed  in  parliament,  for  his  pretended  ty- 
ranny and  misconduct.     A  charge,  consisting  of  thirty- 
three  articles,  was  accordingly  drawn  up  against  him  and 
presented  to  that  assembly.^ 

If  we  examine  these  articles,  which  are  expressed 
with  extreme  acrimony  against  Richard,  we  shall  find 
that,  except  some  rash  speeches  which  are  imputed  to 
him,*  and  of  whose  reality,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
passed  in  private  conversation,  we  may  reasonably  en- 
tertain some  doubt;  the  chief  amount  of  the  charge  is 
contained  in  his  violent  conduct  during  the  two  last  years 
of  his  reign,  and  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  principad 
heads.  The  first  and  most  considerable  is  the  revenge 
which  he  took  on  the  princes  and  great  barons,  who  had 
formerly  usurped,  and  still  persevered  in  controlling  and 
threatening,  his  authority ;  the  second  is  the  violation  of 
the  laws  and  general  privileges  of  his  people*  But  th6 
former,  however  irregular  in  many  of  its  circumstances^ 
was  fully  supported  by  authority  of  parliament,  and  was 
but  a  copy  of  the  violence  which  the  princes  and  barops 
themselves,  during  their  former  triumph,  had  exercised 
against  him  and  his  party.  The  detention  of  Lancaster's 
estate  was,  properly  speaking,  a  revocation,  by  parliament- 
ary authority,  of  a  grace  which  the  king  himself  had  for- 
merly granted  him.  The  murder  of  Glocester,  (for  the 
secret  execution,  however  merited,  of  that  prince,  cer- 
tainly deserves  this  appellation)  was  a  private  deed, 
formed  not  any  precedent,  and  implied  not  any  usurped 
or  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown,  which  could  jusdy  give 
umbrage  to  die  people.  It  really  proceeded  from  a  defect 
of  power  in  the  king,  rather  than  from  his  ambition  ;  and 
proves  that  instead  of  being  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
he  possessed  not  even  the  authority  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws. 

Concerning  the  second  head  of  accusation,  as  it  mos 
ly  consists  of  general  facts,  was  framed  by  Richard's  ii 
veterate  enemies,  and  was  never  allowed  to  be  answer 
by  him  or  his  friends,  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a  ju< 

y  T  jrrel,  vol.  iii.  part  Z  p.  1008,  from  the  r««Qrfl8«    Knyghton^  p.  974$, 
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ment.  The  greater  part  of  these  grievances,  imputed  to  CHAP. 
Richard,  seems  to  be  the  exertion  of  arbitrary  preroga-  ^^^ 
tives ;  such  as  the  dispensing  power,*  levying  purveyance,^ 
employing  the  marshal's  court,*  extorting  loans,^  granting 
protections  from  lawsuits  f  prerogatives  which,  though 
often  complained  of,  had  often  been  exercised  by  his  pre* 
decessors,  and  still  continued  to  be  so  by  his  successors* 
But  whether  his  irregular  acts  of  this  kind  were  more' 
frequent,  and  injudicious,  and  violent  than  usual,  or  were 
only  laid  hold  of  and  exaggerated  by  the  factions  to  which 
the  weakness  of  his  reign  had  given  birth,  we  are  not  able, 
at  this  distance,  to  determine  with  certainty*  There  is, 
however,  one  circumstance  in  which  his  conduct  is  visibly 
different  from  that  of  his  grandfather :  He  is  not  accused  of 
having  imposed  one  arbitrary  tax,  without  consent  of  par- 
liament, during  his  whole  reign  *J  Scarcely  a  year  passed 
during  the  reign  of  Edward,  which  was  free  from  com- 
plaints with  regard  to  this  dangerous  exertion  of  autho- 
rity. But,  perhaps,  the  ascendant  which  Edward  had 
acquired  over  the  people,  together  with  his  great  pru- 
dence, enabled  him  to  make  a  use  very  advantageous  to 
his  subjects  of  this  and  other  arbitrary  prerogatives,  and 
rendered  them  a  smaller  grievance  in  his  hands,  than  a 
less  absolute  authority  in  those  of  his  grandson*  This  is 
a  point  which  it  would  be  rash  for  us  to  decide  positively 
on  either  side ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  a  charge  drawn  up 
by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  assented  to  by  a  parliament 
situated  in  those  circumstances,  forms  no  manner  of  pre- 
sumption with  regard  to  the  unusual  irregularity  or  vio- 
lence of  the  king's  conduct  in  this  particular** 

Wren  the  charge  against  Richard  was  presented  to 
the  parliament,  though  it  was  liable  almost  in  every  article 
to  objections,  it  was  not  canvassed,  nor  examined,  nor  dis- 
puted in  either  house,  and  seemed  to  be  received  with 


a  Art.  13. 17, 18.        b  Art  22.        c  Art.  27.        d  Art  14.        e  Art.  16. 

f  We  learn  from  Cotton,  p.  362,  that  the  king,  b^^  his  chaneeHor,  UAd  the  com- 
Vions,  that  they  were  survierly  bound  to  Mnif  awi  namely  in  forbearing  to  charge 
them  deames,  and  fifieeTis,  the  -which  he  meant  no  more  to  charge  themin  his  oitm 
person.  These  ^ords  no  more  allude  to  the  practice  of  his  predecessors:  He  had 
not  himself  imposed  any  ari)itrary  taxes ;  Even  the  parliament,  in  the  articles  of 
Ids  deposition,  though  they  complain  of  heavy  taxes,  affirm  not  that  they  were 
imposed  illegally  or  by  arbitrary  will.  *  See  note  {^P}  at  Uie  end  of  tile 
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^^^'     Cariisle,  had  the  courage,  amidst  this  general  disloyalty 
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and  violence,  to  appear  in  defence  of  his  unhappy  master, 
and  to  plead  his  cause  against  all  the  power  of  the  pre- 
vailing party.     Though  some  topics,   employed  by  that 
virtuous  prelate,  may  seem  to  favour  too  much  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience,  and  to  make  too  large  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  rights  of  mankind ;  he  was  naturally  pushed 
into  that  extreme  by  his  abhorrence  of  the  present  licen- 
tious factions ;  and  such  intrepidity  as  well  as  disinterest- 
edness of  behaviour,  proves,  that  whatever  his  speculative 
principles   were,  his   heart  was   elevated   far   above  the      ] 
meanness  and  abject  submission  of  a  slave.      He  repre- 
sented to  the  parliament,  that  all  the  abuses  of  government 
which  could  justly  be   imputed   to   Richard,    instead  of 
amounting  to  tyranny,  were  merely  the  result  of  error, 
youth,  or  misguided  counsel,  and  admitted  of  a  remedy, 
more  easy  and  salutary  than  a  total  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution.    That  even  had  they  been  much  more  violent 
and  dangerous  than  they  really  were,  they  had  chiefly  pro- 
ceeded from  former  examples  of  resistance,  which,' making 
the  prince  sensible  of  his  precarious  situation,  had  obliged 
him  to  establish  his  throne  by  ii  rt* guiar  and  arbitrary  ex- 
pedients.    That  a  rebellious  disposition  in  subjects  was 
the  principal  cause  of  tyranny  in  kings :  Laws  could  never 
secure  the  subject,  which  did  not  give  securit)'  to  the  sove-' 
reign :  And  if  the  maxim  of  inviolable  loyalty  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  English  government,  were  once  rejected, 
the  privileges  belonging  to  the  several  orders  of  the  state, 
instead  of  being  fortified  by  that  licentiousness,   would 
thereby  lose  the  surest  foundation  of  their  force  and  sta- 
bility.    That  the  parliamentary  deposition  of  Edward  IL 
far  from  making  a  precedent  which  could  control   this 
maxim,  was  only  an  example  of  successful  violence ;   and 
it  was  sufiiciently  to  be  lamented,  that  crimes  were   so 
often  committed  in  the  world,  without  establishing  princi- 
ples which  might  justify  and  authorize  them.     That  ei 
that  precedent,  false  and  dangerous  as  it  was,  could  ne^ 
warrant  the  present  excesses,  which  were  so  much  great 
and  which  would  entail  distraction  and  miserv  on  the  r 
tion,  to  the  latest  posterity.    That  the  succession,  at  least 
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of  the  crown,  was  then  preserved  inviolate:  The  lineal    CHAP, 
heir  was  placed  on  the  throne:  And  the  people  had  an 
opportunity,  by  their  legal  obedience  to  him,  of  making      ^g^^ 
atonement  for  the   violence  which  they  had  committed 
against  his  predecessor.     That  a  descendent  of  Lionel 
duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder  brother  of  the  late  duke  of 
Lancaster,  had  been  declared  in  pariiament  successor  to    . 
the  crown:  He  had  left  posterity :  And  their  title,  how-* 
ever  it  might  be  overpowered  by  present  force  and  faction, 
could  never  be  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  the  people. 
That  if  the  turbulent  disposition  alone  of  the  nation  had 
overturned  the  well  established  throne  of  so  good  a  prince 
as  Richard ;  what  bloody  commotions  must  ensue,  when 
the  same  cause  was  united  to  the  motive  of  restoring  the 
legal  and  undoubted  heir  to  his  authority  ?  That  the  new 
government,  intended  to  be  established,  would  stand  on 
no  principle ;  and  would  scarcely  retain  any  pretence,  by 
(which  it  could  challenge  the  obedience  of  men  of  sense  ' 
and  virtue.    That  the  claim  of  lineal  descent  was  so  gross 
as  scarcely  to  deceive  the  most  ignorant  of  the  populace : 
Ck>nquest  could  never  be  pleaded  by  a  reb^l  against  his 
sovereign :  The  consent  of  the  people  had  no  authority  in 
a  monarchy  not  derived  from  consent,  but  established  by 
hereditary  right;  and  however  the  nation  might  be  justi- 
fied in  deposing  the  misguided  Richard,  it  could  never 
have  any  reason  for  setting  aside  his  lawful  heir  and  suc- 
cessor, who  was  plainly  innocent.     And  that  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  would  give  them  but  a  bad  specimen  of  the 
legal  moderation  which  might  be  expected  from  his  future 
government,  if  he  added  to  the  crime  of  his  past  rebellion^ 
the  guilt  of  excluding  the  family,  which,  both  by  right  of 
blood,  and  by  declaration  of  parliament,  would,  in  case  of 
Richard's  demise,  or  voluntary  resignation,  have  been  re- 
ceived as  the  undoubted  heirs  of  the  monarchy.^ 

All  the  circumstances  of  this  event,  compared  to 
those  which  attended  the  late  revolution  in  1688,  show  the 
difference  between  a  great  and  civilized  nation,  delibe- 
rately vindicating  its  established  privileges,  and  a  turbu- 
lent and  barbarous  aristocracy,  plunging  headlong  from 
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CHAP,  the  extremes  of  one  faction  into  those  of  another*  Thjui 
^^^^^^^^  noble  freedom  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  iQstea4  of  being 
1399.  applauded,  was  not  so  much  as.  tplersuted ;  Ue  was  imine* 
diately  arrested,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  vmi 
sent  a  prisoner  to  the  abbey  of  St*  Albans*  No  farthei* 
debate  was  attempted :  Thirty-three  lon^  articles  of  charge 
were,  in  one  meeting,  voted  against  lUchard  i  and  vot^ 
unanimously  by  the  same  peers  and  prelates  who  a  little 
before  had  voluntarily  and  unanimously  authorised  those 
very  acts  of  violence  of  which  they  now  complained*  That 
prince  was  deposed  by  the  suffrages  of  boUi  houses ;  aii4 
the  throne  being  now  vacant,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  step* 
ped  forth,  and  having  crossed  himself  on  the  forehead  aod 
on  the  breast,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Qhrist,'  ho 
pronounced  these  words,  which  we  shall  give  in  the  origi^ 
nal  language,  because  of  their  singularity : 

hi  the  name  cf  Fadher^  Son^  and  Holy  Ghosty  JSenry 
of  Lancaster  chciUenge  this  rexvme  of  Tnglandey  4md  th$ 
croun,  tvith  all  the  membreSy  ^md  the  appurtenonces  i  aU  J 
that  am  descendit  by  right  line  of  the  bhde^  OQminfffro  the 
gude  king  Henry  therde^  and  throge  that  right  that  God  sf 
his  grace  hath  sent  m^,  with  helps  qf  iyn^  and  of  mf 
frendes  to  recover  it ;  the  whiqh  rswme  tvas  in  pgynt  to  is 
ondone  by  defaut  of  governance j  and  urging  of  the  gudf 
knvesJ^ 

» 

In  order  to,  understand  this  speech^  it  muatbe  obser- 
ved, that  there  was  a  silly  story,  received  among  some  of 
the  lowest  vulgar,  that  Edmond  earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of 
Henry  III.  was  really  the  elder  brother  of  Edward  I  j  but 
^at  by  reason  of  some  deformity  in  his  person,  he  had 
been  postponed  in  the  succession,  and  his  younger  brother 
imposed  on  the  nation  in  his  stead.     As  the  present  duke 
of  Lancaster  inherited  from  Edmond  by  his  mother,  this 
genealogy  made  him  the  true  heir  of  the  monarchy  i  aj  \ 
ij  is  therefore  insinuated  in  Henry's  speech :  But  the 
surdity  was  too  gross  to  be  openly  avowed  either  by  1:     l 
or  by  the  parliament.     The.  case  is  the  same  with  reg*    I 

i  Cottoa,  p.  389.  k  Kinyghton,  p.  9,757. 


to  his  right  of  conquest:  He  was  a  subject  who  rebelled  CIIap. 
Itgaihst^  his  sovereign  :  He  entered  the  kingdom  with  a  ^^IIL^ 
misme  of  no  more  than  sixty  persons :  He  could  not  there-  i^^^^ 
fbvt  be  the  conqueror  of  England ;  and  this,  right  is  accor- 
dingly insinuated,  not  avowed*  Still  there  is  a  third  claim 
derived  from  his  merits  in  saving  the  nation  from  tyranny 
and  0{^re^^on ;  and  this  claim  is  also  insinuated :  But  ad 
tt  seemed,  by  its^  nature,  better  calculated  as  a  reason  for 
his  being  elected  king  by  a  free  choice,  than  for  giving 
him  an  immediate  right  of  possession,  he  durst  not  speak 
epeniy  even  On  this  head ;  and  to  obviate  any  notion  of 
•lection,  be  challenges  the  crown  as  his  due,  either  by  ac« 
qoisition  or  inheritance.  The  whole  forms  such  a  piece 
of  jat-gon  and  nonsense,  as  is  almost  without  example ; 
No  objection,  however,  was  made  to  it  in  parliament: 
The  unanimous  voice  of  lords  ^and  commons  placed 
Henry  on  the  throne:  He  became  king,  nobody  could 
tdl  how  or  wherefore :  The  tide  of  the  house  of  Marche, 
formefiy  recognised  by  parliament,  was  i^either  invali- 
dated nor  repealed;  but  passed  over  in  total  silence: 
And  as  a  concern  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  seems 
to  have  had  no  hand  in  this  revolution,  their  right  to  dis- 
pose of  the  government,  as  well  as  all  their  other  privi- 
leges, was  left  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  before.  ' 
But  Henry  having,  when  he  claimed  the  crown,  dropped 
some  obscure  hint  concerning  conquest,  which,  it  was 
thought,  might  endanger  these  privileges,  he  soon  after 
made  a  public  declaration,  that  he  did  not  thereby  intend 
.  to  deprive  any  one  of  his  franchise>&  or  liberties  -}  Which 
was  the  only  circumstance,  where  we  shall  find  meaning 
or  common  sense,  in  all  these  transactions. 

The  subsequent  events  discover  the  same  headlong  6th  Oct 
violence  of  conduct,  and  the  same  rude  notions  of  civil 
government.  The  deposition  of  Richard  dissolved  the 
parliament :  It  was  necessary  to  summon  a  new  one : 
And  Henry,  in  six  days  after,  called  together,  without  any 
new  election,  the  same  members ;  and  this  assembly  he 
denominated  a  new  parliament.  They  were  employed  in 
the  cidual  task  of  ^reversing  ^very  deed  of  the  opposite 

1  KnTghUSD,  p.  ^S9.    Otterboume,  p.  SSC. 
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OHAP.    party*  .  All  the  acts  of  the  last  parliamextt  of  Richftrd^ 
which  had  been  confirmed  by  their,  oaths,  and  by  a  papal 


itK/9.  ^^U  vftre  abrogated:  All  the  acts  .which  hatd  passed 
in  the  parlianjient  where  Glocester  prevailed,  which  had 
also  been  confirmed  by  their  oaths,  but  which  had  been 
abrogated  by  Richard,  were  anew  established.'^  The  as* 
swers  of  Tresilian,  and  the  other  judges,  which  a  parli- 
ament had  annulled,  but  which  a  new  parliament,  and  near 
judges  had  approved,  here  received  a^secobd  condeixuiajdo&. 
The  peers  who  had  accused  Glocester,  Arundel,  and  War- 
"^  wic,  and  who  had  received  higher  titles  for  that  piece  of 
service,  were  all  of  them  degraded  from  their  new  digni^ 
tifss :  Even  the  practice  of  prosecuting  appeals  in  parli* 
aasxent,  which  bore  the  air  of  a  violent  confelderacy  agaii»t 
an.  individual,  rather  than  of  a  legal  indictment,  was  wholly 
abolished ;  and  trials  were  restored  to  the  course  of  com- 
mon law*"  The  natural  effect  of  this  conduct  was  to  ren> 
der  the  people  giddy  with  such  rapid  and  perpetual  changes, 
and  to  make  them  lose  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong  in 
the  measures  of  government. 

23d  Oct  Xh£  earl  of  Northumberland  made  a  motion,  in.  the 

house  of  peers,  with  regard  to .  the  unhappy  prince  whom 
they  had  deposedf  He  asked. them  what  advice  they  would 
^ive  the  king  for  the  future  treatment  of  him;  since 
Henry  was  resolved  to  spare  his  life.  They  unanimouidy 
replied,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  under  a  sec^ue 
guard,  in  some  secret  place,  and  should  be  deprived  of  all 
commerce  with  any  of  his  friends  or  partisans.  It  was 
easy  to  foresee,  that  he  would  not  long  remain  alive  in  the 
hands  of  such  barbarous  and  sanguinary  enemies.  Histo- 
rians differ  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 

Murder  of  umj-dered.  It  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  sir 
Piers  Exton,  and  others  of  his  guards,  fell  upon  him  in 
the  castle  of  Fomfret,  where  he  was  confined,  and  des-. 
patched  him  with  their  halberts.  But  it  is  more  probaUe, 
that  he  was  starved  to  death  in  prison ;  and  after  all  •^ 
nance  was  denied  him,  he  prolonged  his  unhappy  life,  s 
said,  for  a  fortnight,  before  he  reached  the  end  of  s 
miseries.     This  account  is  more  consistent  with  the  st      « 

Ui  Cptton,  p,  32().  n  Henry  IV-  c»p.  14. 
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that  hi^;bo<i7  wiis  exposed  in  public,  and  that  no  marks  of    chap. 
violence  Were  observed  upon  it.     He  died  in  tjie  thirty-  ^  y?* 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign*     ^^^ 
He  left  no  posterity,  either  legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

All  the  writers  who  have  transAiitted  to  us  the  his-  His  cba^ 
tory  of  Richard,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  Lancas-  *'*^*^ 
trian  princes;  and  candour. requires,  that  we  should  not 
give  entire  credit  to  the  reproaches  which  they  have  thrown 
upon  his  memory.     But,  after  making  all  proper  allow- 
ances, he  still  .appears  to  have  been  a  weak  prince,  and 
unfit  for  government,  less  for  want  of  natural  parts  and 
capacity,  than  of  solid  judgment  and  ^  good  education. 
He  was  violent  in  his  temper ;  profuse  in  his  expense ; 
fond  of  idle  show  and  magnificence ;  devoted  to  favourites ; 
and  addicted  to  pleasure  :   Passions,  all  of  them,  the  most 
inconsistent  with  a  prudent  economy,  and  consequently 
dangerous  in  a  limited  and  mixed  government*     Had  he 
possessed  the  talents  of  gaining,  and  still  more  those  of 
overawing,  his  great  barons,  he  might  have  escaped  all  the 
misfortunes  of  his  reign,  and  been  allowed  to  carry  much 
farther  his  oppressions  over  the  people,  if  he  really  was 
guilty  of  any,  without  th^ir  daring  to  rebel,  or  even  to 
murmur   against    him.      But  when  the   grandees   were 
tempted  by  his  want  of  prudence  and  of  vigour,  to  resist 
his  *  authority,  and  execute  the  most  violent  enterprises 
upon  him,  he  was  naturally  led  to  seek  an  opportunity  of 
retaliation ;  justice  was  neglected :  the  lives  of  the  chief 
nobility  were  sacrificed;  and  all  these  enormities  seem  to 
have  proceeded  less  from  a  settled  design  of  establishing 
arbitrary  power,  than  from  the  insolence  of  victory,  and 
the  necessities  of  the  king's  situation.     The  manners  in- 
deed of  the  age  were  the  chief  source  of  such  violence : 
Laws,  which  were  feebly  executed  in  peaceable  times,  lost 
all  their  authority  during  public  convulsions :  Both  parties 
were  alike  guilty :  Or  if  any  difference  may  be  remarked 
i      ween  them,  we  shall  find,  that  the  authority  of  the 
i      wn,  being  .inore  legal,  was  commonly  carried,  when  it 
]     : vailed,  to  less  desperate  extremities  than  was  that  of 
1        aristocracy. 

On  comparing  the  conduct  and  events  of  this  reign, 
1     ch  tbose  of  the  preceding,  we  shall  find  equal  reason  to 
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CHAP,  admire  Edward,  and  to  blame  Richalrd ;  but  the  eirtiim- 
^^"  stance  of  opposition,  surely,  will  not  lie  in  the  strict  regard 
paid  by  the  former  to  national  privileges,,  and  the  neglect 
of  them  by  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  the  prince  of 
•mall  abilities,  as  he  felt  his  want  of  power^  seems  to  have 
been  more  moderate  in  this  respect  than  the  other*  Every 
parliament  assembled  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  remon- 
fttrates  against  the  exertion  of  some  arbitrary  prerogative  or 
other :  We  hear  not  any  complaints  of  that  kind  daring  the 
reign  of  Richard^  till  the  assembling  of  this  last  psirliament, 
which  was  summoned  by  his  inveterate  enemies,  which 
dethroned  him,  which  framed  their  complaints  during  the 
time  of  the  most  furious  convulsions,  and  whose  testimony 
must  therefore  have,  on  that  account,  much  less  authority 
with  every  equitable  judge.®  Both  these  princes  expe- 
rienced the  encroachments  of  the  Great  upoti  their  autho* 
rity.  Edward,  reduced  to  necessities,  was  obliged  t6 
make  an  express  bargain  with  his  parliament,  and  to  seU 
some  of  his  prerogatives  for  present  supply;  but  as  they 
were  acquainted  with  his  genius  and  capacity,  they  ven* 
tured  not  to  demand  any  exorbitant  concessions,  or  such 
as  were  incompatible  with  regal  and  sovereign  power: 
The  weakness  of  Richard  tempted  the  parliament  to  ex* 
tort  a  commission,  which,  in  a  manner,  dethroned  die 
prince,  and  transferred  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobility«  The  events  of  these  encroachments  Were  also 
suitable  to  the  character  of  each.  Edward  had  no  sooner 
gotten  the  supply,  than  he  departed  from  the  engagements 
which  had  induced  the  parliament  to  grant  it  i  he  openly 
told  his  people,  that  he  had  but  dissembled  with  them  when 
he  seemed  to^make  them  these  concessions;  and  he  resu* 
med  and  retained  all  his  prerogatives*.  But  Richard,  be* 
cause  he  was  detected  in  consulting  and  deliberating  with 
the  judges  on  the  lawfulness  of  restoring  the  constitution, 
found  his  barons  immediately  in  arms  against  him ;  was 
deprived  of  his  liberty ;  saw  his  favourites,  his  minisi 
his  tutor,  butchered  before  his  face,  or  banished  and  < 
tainted ;  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  all  this  violei 
There  cannot  be  a  more  remarkable  contrast  between  t! 

o  Peruse,  in  this  view,  the  ftbridgment  of  the  reecvdiy  bgr  i£r  Stbcit  Cott( 
during  these  two  reigns. 
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Ibrtumes  of  twe  princes :   It  were  happy  for  society,  did    chap. 
this  contrast  always  depend  on  the  justice  or  injustice  of  ^^X!^ 
the  measures  whiph.  men  embrace ;  and  not  rather  on  the      i^^g 
different  degrees  of  prudence  £lnd  vigour  with  which  those 
iQdeasures  are  supported. 

Tq^r^  was  a  sensible  decay  6f  ecclesiastical  authority  MisteUa- 
4uri9g  this  period*     The    disgust^  which  the  laity  had  J^^ic- 
received  from  the  numerous  usurpations  both  of  the  court  tionsdu. 
4^f  Rome,  £ind  of  their  own  clergy,  had  very  much  weaned  lS|n. 
^a   kingdom  from  superstition;    and  strong  symptoms 
appe^redf  from  time  to  time,  of  a  general  desire  to  shake 
eff  the  bondage  of  the  Romish  church.     In  the  committee 
<^f  eighteen  to  whom  Richard's  last  parliament  delegated 
thair  whole  power,  there  is  not  the  name  of  one  ecclesi- 
astic %o  be  found ;  a  neglect  which  is  almost  without  ex- 
ample, while  the  catholic  religion  subsisted  in  England.* 

The  aversion  entertained  against  the  established  church 
soon  found  principles  and  tenets  and  reasonings,  by  which 
it  could  justify  and  support  itself.  John  Wickliffe,  a 
secular  priest,  educated  at  Oxford,  began  in  the  latter  end 
of  Edward  IIL  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  reformation  by  ' 
his  discpurses,  sermons,  and  writings  ;  and  he  made  many 
disciples  among  men  of  all  ranks  and  stations*  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  parts  and  learning ;  and  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  person  in  Europe,  that  publicly 
called  in  question  those  principles,  which  had  universally 
pasaed  for  certain  and  undisputed  during  so  many  ages. 
WickltiTe  himself,  as  well  as  his  disciples,  who  received 
the  name  of  Wickliffites,  or  Lollards^  was  distinguished  by 
a  great  austerity  of  life  and  manners;  a  circumstance 
common  to  almost  all  those  who  dogmatize  in  any  new 
way ;  both  because  men,  who  draw  to  them  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  odium  of  great 
multitudes,  are  obliged  to  be  very  gusu-ded  in  their  con- 
duct:, and  because  few,  who  have  a  strong  propensity  to 
pleasure  or  business,  will  enter  upon  so  difficult  and  labo- 
rious an  undertaking.  The  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  being 
derived  from  his  search  into  the  scriptures  and  into  eccle- 
stasfical  antiquity,  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  whiclv 

•  See  note-  [Q]  at  the  end  of  the  volamc    . 
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CHAP,  were  propagated  by  the  reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century : 
^^^^^^J^He  only  carried  some  of  them  farther  than  was  done  by 
1399.  ^^  more  sober  part  of  these  reformers.  He  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  pVesence,  the  supremacy  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  merit  of  monastic  vows : .  He  maintainedy 
that  the  scriptures  were  the  sole  rule  of  faith ;  that  the 
church  was  dependent  on  the  stat&,  and  should  be  reformed 
by  it ;  that  the  clergy  ought  to  possess  no  estates ;  that 
the  begging  friars  were  a  nuisance,  and  ought  not  to  be 
supported  ;^  that  the  numerous  ceremonies  of  the  church 
were  hurtful  to  true  piety :  He  asserted,  that  oaths  wer6 
unlawful,  that  dominion  was  founded  in  grace,  that  every 
thing  was  subject  to  fate  and  destiny,  and  that  all  men 
were  preordained  either  to  eternal  salvation  or  repro- 
bation/ From  the  whole  of  his  doctrines,  Wickliffe  ap- 
pears to  have  been  strongly  tinctured  with  enthusiasm, 
and  to  have  been  thereby  the  better  qualified  to  oppose  a 
church,  whose  chief  characteristic  is  superstition. 

The  propagation  of  these  principles  gave  great  alarm 
to  the  clergy ;  and  a  bull  was  issued  by  pope  Gregory 
XI.  for  taking  Wickliffe  into  custody,  and  examining  into 
the  scope  of  his  opinions."  Courteney,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, cited  him  before  his  tribunal ;  but  the  reformer  had 
now  acquired  powerful  protectors  who  screened  him  from 
*  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.     The  duke  of  Lancaster, 

who  then  governed  the  kingdom,  encouraged  the  principles 
of  Wickliffe ;  and  he  made  no  scruple,  as  well  as  lord 
Piercy,  the  mareschal,  to  appear  openly  in  court  with  him, 
in  order  to  give  him  countenance  upon  his  trial :  He  even 
insisted  that  Wickliffe  should  sit  in  the  bishop's  presence, 
while  his  principles  were  examined :  Courteney  exclaimed 
against  the  insult :  The  Londoners,  thinking  their  prelate 
affronted,  attacked  the  duke  and  mareschal,  who  escaped 
from  their  hands  with  some  difficulty.*  And  the  populace, 
soon  after,  broke  into  the  houses  of  both  these  noblemen, 
threatened  their  persons,  and  plundered  their  goods.  1  e 
bishop  of  London  had  the'  merit  of  appeasing  their  ft  y 
and  resentment.   /)''j'. 

q  Walsingham,  p.  191.*  ^08.  283,  284.     Spelman.  Concil.  vol.  ii.  p.  6  )• 
Knyghton,  p.  2657.  r  Harpsfield,  p.  6G8.  673,  674.    Waidens.  torn.  i.    I>. 

3.  art  1.  cap.  8.  8  Spelm.  Cone   vol.  ii.  p.  62i.    WabinghaiD^  p.  201, ;    2, 

1D03.  t  Harpsfield  la  Hist    Wickl.  p.  685. 
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The  duke  of  Lancaster,  however,  $till  continued  his    chap. 
protection  to  WicklifFe  during  the  minority  of  Richard;  K_^m.^^^m^_g 
aad  the  principles  of  that  reformer  had  so  far  propagated      ^399 
themselves^  that,^  when  the  pope  sent  to  Oxford  a  new  bull 
against  these  doctrines,  the  university  deliberated  for  some 
time,  whether  they  should  receive  the  bull;  and  they  never 
took  any  vigorous  measures  in  consequence  of  the  pupal 
orders,^     Even  the  populace  of  London  were  at  length 
brought   to  entertain  favourable   sentiments  of  this   re« 
former :  When  he  was  cited  before  a  sjmod  at  Lambeth, 
they  broke  into  the  assembly,  and  so  overawed  the  prelates, 
who  found  both  the  people  and  the  cpurt  against  them^ 
that  they  dismissed  him  without  any  farther  censure. 

The  clergy,  we  may  well  believe,  were  more  wanting 

in  power  than  in  inclination  to  punish  this  new  heresy, 

which  struck  at  all  their  credit,  possessions,  and  authority. 

But  there  was  hitherto  no  law  in  England,  by  which  the 

secular  arm  was  authorized  to  support  orthodoxy;  and  the 

ecclesiastics  endeavoured  to  supply  the  defect  by  an  ex* 

traordinary  and  unwarrantable  artifice.     In  the  year  1381, 

there  was   an  act  passed,  requiring  sheriffs  to  apprehend 

the  preachers  of  heresy  and  their  abettors ;  but  this  statute 

had  been  surreptitiously  obtained  by  the  clergy,  and  had 

the  formality  of  an  enrolment  without  the  consent  of  the 

commons.      In  the  subsequent  session  the  lower  house 

complained   of  the   fraud;    affirmed,  that  they  had  no 

intention  to  bind  themselves  to  the  prelates  farther  than 

their  ancestors  had  done  before  them ;  and  required  that 

the  pretended  statute  should  be  repealed ;  which  was  done 

accordingly.^     But  it  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding 

this  vigilance  of  the  commons,  the  clergy  had  so  much  art 

and  influence  that  the  repeal  was  suppressed ;  and  the  act, 

which  never  had  any  legal  authority,  remains  to  this  day 

upon  the  statute  book  :*  Though  the  clergy  still  thought 

proper   to   keep  it  in  reserve,  and  not  proceed  to  the 

immediate  execution  of  it. 

But,  besides  this  defect  of  power  in  the  church,  which 
saved  Wickliffe,  that  reformer  himself,  notwithstanding  his 
enthusiasm,  seems  not  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  spirit 
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CHAP,  of  mart3rrdom;  and,  in  all  subsequent  trials  before  tim 
^^^^'  prelates,  he  so  explained  away  his  doctrine  by  tortured 
meanings,  as  to  render  it  quite  innocent  and  inofFensive*^ 
Most  of  his  followers  imitated  his  cautious  disposition,  and 
saved  themselves  either  by  recan^tions  or  explanations* 
He  died  of  a  palsy,  in  the  year  1385,  at  his  rectory  of  Lut« 
terworth,  in  the  county  of  Leicester  ;  and  the  clergy,  naor- 
uiied  that  he  should  have  escaped  their  vengeance,  took 
care,  besides  assuring  the  people  of  his  eternal  damnatioBy 
to  represent  his  last  distemper  as  a  visible  judgment  of 
heaven  upon  him  for  his  multiplied  heresies  and  impieties.' 
The  prosel}  tes,  however,  of  Wickliffe's  opinions  still 
increased  in  England  :*  Some  monkish  writers  represent 
one  half  of  the  kingdom  as  infected  by  those  principles : 
They  were  carried  over  to  Bohemia  by  some  youth  of  that 
nation,  who  studied  at  Oxford:  But  though  the  age 
seemed  strongly  disposed  to  receive  ^em,  affairs  were  not 
yet  fully  ripe  for  this  great  revolution ;  and  the  finishing 
blow  to  ecclesiastical  power  was  reserved  to  a  period  of 
more  curiosity,  literature,  and  inclination  for  novelties. 

Meanwhile  the  English  parliament  continued  to 
check  the  clergy  and  the  court  of  Rome,  by  more  sober 
and  more  legal  expedients.  They  enacted  anew  the 
statute  of  provisors^  and  affixed  higher  penalties  to  the 
transgression  of  it,  which,  in  some  instances,  was  even 
made  capital.^  The  court  of  Rome  had  fallen  upon  a  new 
device,  which  increased  their  authority  over  the  prelates : 
The  pope,  who  found  that  the  expedient  of  arbitrarily 
depriving  them  was  violent  and  liable  to  opposition^ 
attained  the  sanie  end,  by  transferring  such  of  them  as 
were  obnoxious  to  poorer  sees,  and  even  to  nominal  sees, 
in  partibus  infideltum.  It  was  thus  that  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  the  bishops  of  Durham  ^i^d  Chichester,  the 
king's  ministers,  had  been  treated  after  the  prevalence  of 
Glocester's  faction :  The  bishop  of  Carlisle  met  with  the 
same  fate  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  For  the  pope 
always  joined  with  the  prevailing  powers  when  they  did 
not  thwart  his  pretensions.     The  parliament,  in  the  reign 

y  Walsingham,  p.  ^6.    KDyehton,  p.  2655,  2656. 

z  Walsingham,  p.  812.    Ypocl.  Neiist.  p.  837.  a  Knyghton,  p.  2663: 

b  13  Rich.  n.  cap.  3.    10  Ri6h.  11.  cap.  4 
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•f  Richard,  enacted  a  law  agaiost  this  abi^se:  And  the    chap. 
king  made  a  general  remonstrance  to  the  court  of  Rome  ^_^p,^-J 
against   all   thos^e    usurpaticms   which   he   calls    horrible     i^<^^ 
excesses  of  that  court.^ 

It  was  usual  for  the  church,  that  they  might  elude  the 
mortmain  act,  to  make  their  votaries  leave  lands  in  trust 
to  certain  persons,  under  whose  name  the  clergy  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  the  bequest:  The  parliament  also  stopped 
the  progress  of  this  abuse.^  In  the  ITth  of  the  king,  the 
commons  prayed,  that  remedy  might  be  had  against  such 
religious  persons  as  cause  their  villains  to  marry  fret 
Vfomen  inheritable^  whereby  the  estate  comes  to  those 
religious  hands  by  collusion*^  This  was  a  new  device  of 
the  clergy. 

The  papacy  was,  at  this  time,  somewhat  weakened  by 
a  schism,  which  lasted  during  forty  years,  and  gave  great 
scandal  to  the  devoted  partisans  of  the  holy  see.  After 
the  pope  had  resided  many  years  at  Avignon,  Gregory 
XL  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  upon  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1380,  the  Romans,  resolute  to 
fix,  for  the  future,  the  seat  of  the  papacy  in  Italy,  besieged 
the  cardinals  in  the  conclave,  and  compelled  them,  though 
Aey  were  mostly  Frenchmen^,  to  elect  Urban  VI*  an 
Italian,  into  that  high  dignity.  The  French  cardinals,  as 
soon  as  they  recovered  their  liberty,  fled  from  Rome,  and 
protesting  against  the  forced  election,  chose  Robert,  son 
of  the  count  of  Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement 
VII.  and  resided  at  Avignon*  All  the  kingdoms  of 
Christendom,  according  to  their  several  interests  and 
inclinations,  were  divided  between  these  two  pontiffs* 
The  court  of  France  adhered  to  Clement,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  its  allies,  the  king  of  Castile,  and  the  king  of 
Scotland :  England,  of  course,  was  thrown  into  the  other 
party,  and  declared  for  Urban.  Thus  the  appellation  of 
Clementines  and  Urbanists  distracted  Europe  for  several 
years ;  and  each  party  damned  the  other  as  schismatics, 
and  as  rebels  to  the  true  vicar  of  Christ.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance, though  it  weakened  the  papal  authority,  had 
not  so   great  an  effect  as  might  naturally  be  imagined. 

c  Rymer,  voL  YiL  678.  4  Uyi^ton,  p.  97. 3«.  e  Cotton,  p.  99$. 
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^^*''    embrace  the  party  of  one  pope  or  the  other,  or  even  keep 


1399.  ^^  some  time  in  suspense  between  them,  he  could  not  so 
easily  transfer  his  obedience  at  pleasure:  The  peofde 
attached  themselves  to  their  own  party,  as  to  a  religious 
opinion;  and  conceived  an  extreme  abhorrence  to  the 
opposite  party,  whom  they  regarded  as  little, better  than 
Saracens  or  infidels.  .  Crusades  were  even  imdertaken  in 
this  quarrel;  and  the  zealous  bishop  of  Norwich  in 
particular  led  over,  in  1382,  near  60,€XX)  bigots  into 
Flanders  against  the  Clementines ;  but  after  losing  a  great 
part  of  his  followers,  he  returned  with  disgrace  into 
England/  E^ch  pope,  sensible,  from  this  prevailing 
spirit  among  the  people,  that  the  kingdom  which  once 
embraced  his  cause  would  always  adhere  to  him,  boldly 
maintsuned  all  the  pretensions  of  his  see,  and  stood  not 
much  more  in  awe  of  the  temporal  sovereigns,  than  if  his 
authority  had  not  been  endangered  by  a  rival. 

We  .meet  with  this  preamble  to  a  law  enacted  at  the 
very  beginning  of  this  reign :  "  Whereas  divers  persons 
.^^  of  small  garrison  of  land  or  other  possessions,  do  make 
^^  great  retinue  of  people,  as  well  of  esquires  as  of  others; 
*^  in  many  parts  of  the  realm,  giving  to  them  hats  and 
**  other  livery  of  one  suit  by  year,  taking  again  towaida 
^^  them  the  value  of  the  same  livery,  or  percase  the  double 
^^  value,  by  such  covenant  and  assurance  that  every  of 
^^  of  than  should  maintain  other  in  all  quarrels,  be  they 
*^  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  to  the  great  mischief  and 
*' oppression  of  the  people,  &c."^  This  preamble  con- 
tains a  true,  picture  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  The 
laws  had  been  so  feebly  scxecuted,  even  during  the  long, 
active,  and  vigilant  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  no  subject 
could  trust  to  their  protection*  Men  openly  associated 
-themselves,  under  the  patronage  of  some  great  baron,  for 
their  mutual  defence.  They  wore  public  badges,  by 
which  their  confederacy  was  distinguished.  They  si  * 
ported  each  other  in  all  quarrels,  iniquities,  extortioi  » 
murders,  robberies,  and  other  crimes.  Their  chief  w  » 
more  their  sovereign  than  the  king  himself;  and  th<  ' 

f  Froissard,  Hh.  ii.  chap.  133,  134.    WiJsinghain,  p.  298,  299.  SOO, 
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<vwn  band  was  more   connected  with  them  than  their    CHAP. 
eouhtry.      Hence    the    perpetual   turbulence,   disorders,     ^^^' 


factions,  and  civil  wars  of  those  times :  Hence  the  small  ^^m. 
regard  paid  to  a  character  or  the  opinion. of  the  public  ; 
Hence  the  large  discretionary  prerogatives,  of  the  crown, 
and  the  danger  which  might  have  ensued  from  the  toe 
great  limitation  of  them.  If  the  king. had  possessed  no 
arbitrary,  powers,  while  all  the  nobles  assumed  and  exer- 
cised them,  there  must  have  ensued  an  absolute  anarchy 
in  the  state* 

One  great  mischief  attending  these  confederacies,  was 
die  extorting  from  the  king  pardons  for  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes*  The  parliament  often  endeavoured,  in  the 
last  reign,  to  deprive  the  prince  of  this  prerogative ;  but, 
in  the  present,  they  were  content  with  an  abridgment  of 
it*  They  enacted,  that  no  pardbn  for  rapes  or  for  murder 
from  malice  prepense  should  be  valid,  unless  the  crime 
wei^  particularly  specified  in  it*^  There  were  also  some 
other  circumstances  required  for  passing  any  pardon  of 
diis  kind :  An  excellent  law ;  but  ill  observed,  like  most 
laws  that  thwart  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
prevailing  customs  of  the  times* 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  from  these,  voluntary  asso- 
ciations among  the  people,  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
feudal  system  was  in  a  manner  dissolved,  and  that  the 
English  had  nearly  returned,  in  that  particular,  to  the 
same  situation  in  which  they  stood  before  the  Norman 
conquest.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that  that  system, 
could  long  subsist  under  the  perpetual  revolutions  to 
which  landed  property  is  every  where  Subject.  When 
the  great  feudal  baronies  were  first  erected,  the  lord 
lived  in  opulence  in  the  midst  of  his  vassals :  He  was  in 
a  situation  to  protect  and  cherish  and  defend  them : 
The  quality  of  patron  naturally  united  itself  to  that  of 
superior :  And  these  two  principles  of  authority  mutually 
s  ipported  each  other*  But  when,  by  the  various  di- 
1  isions  and  mixtures  of  property,  a  man's  superior  came 
to  live  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  could  no  longer  give 
him  shelter  or  countenance;   the  tie    gradually  became 
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more  fictitious  tlian  real :  New  connraons  from  vicinity 
or  other  catxses  were  formed :  Protesction  was  sought  by 
volimtary  aervices  and  attachment : .  The  appearance  of 
valour,  spirit,  abUiti^  in  any  great  man,  extended  his 
interest  very  far :  i  And  if  the  sovereign  were  deficient  in 
these  qualities,  he  was  no  less,  if  not  more  exposed  to  the 
nsut^pations  of  the  aristocracy,  than  even  during  the 
vigour  of  the  feudal  system. 

The  greatest  novelty  introduced  into  the  civil  go- 
vernment during  this  reign  was  the  creation  of  peers  by 
patents  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt  was  the  first  peer  that 
was  advanced  to  the  house  of  lords  in  this  manner.  The 
practice  of  levying  benevolences  is  also  first  mentioned  in 
the  present  reign* 

This  prince  lived  in  a  more  magnificent  manner  than 
perhaps  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors.  His  house- 
hold consisted  of  10,000  persons :  He  had  300  in  his 
kitchen ;  and  all  the  other  ofiices  were  furnished  in  pro« 
portion.^  It  must  be  remarked,  that  this  enormous  train 
had  tables  supplied  them  at  the  king's  expense,  according 
to  the  mode  of  that  age.  Such  prodigality  was  probably 
the  source  of  many  exactions  by  purveyors,  and  was  (me 
chief  reason  of  the  public  discontents. 


i  Harding :  This  poet  mf^  that  he  fj^eaks  from  the  aathority  of  a  eleifc  <C 

ihe  green  cloth. 
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Title  of  the  king-^An  insurrectiori'^An  insurrection  in 
Wales-^The  earl  of  Northumberland  rebels^^Battle  of 
Shrexvsbury-^tate  of  Scotland-^Parliamentary  trans^ 
actionS'^Death  and  character  of  the  king. 

THE  English  had  so  long  been  familiarized  to  the  chap. 
hereditary  succession  of  their  mon^chs,  the  instances  of  xvnr. 
departure  from  it  had  always  borne  such  strong  symptoms 
of  injustice  and  violence,  and  so  little  of  a  national  choice  Title  of  the 
or  election,  and  the  returns  to  the  true  line  had  ever  been  ^"^* 
deemed  such  fortunate  incidents  in,  their  history,  that  Hen- 
ry was  afraid  lest  in  resting  his  title  on  the  consent  of  the 
people,  he  should  build  on  a  foundation  to  which  the  peo- 
ple themselves  were  not  accustomed,  and  whose  solidity 
they. would  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  recognize.  The 
idea  too  of  choice  seemed  always  to  imply  that  of  condi- 
tions, and  a  right  of  recalling  the  consent  upon  any  sup^* 
posed  violation  of  them  ;  an  idea  which  was  not  naturally 
agreeable  to  a  sovereign,  and  might,  in  England,  be  dan*- 
gerous  to  the  subjects,  who,  lying  so  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  turbulent  nobles,  had  ever  paid  but  an  imperfect 
obedience  even  to  their  hereditary  princes.  For  these 
reasons,  Henry  was  determined  never  to  have  recourse  to 
this  claim  ;  the  only  one  on  which  his  authority  could  con- 
sistently stand  :  He  rather  chose  to  patch  up  his  title  in 
the  best  manner  he  could  from  other  pretensions  :  And  in 
the  end,  he  left  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  sense,  no 
ground  of  right  but  his  present  possession ;  a  very  precarious 
foundation,  which  by  its  very  nature,  was  liable  to  be  over- 
thrown by  every  faction  of  the  great,  or  prejudice  of  the 
people.  He  had  indeed  a  present  advantage  over  his 
competitor  :  The  heir  of  th^  house  of  Mortimer,  ,who  had 
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CHAP,   been  declaared,  in  parliament,  heir ^ to  the  crown,  was.  a 
^^^^^^'    boy  of  seven  years  of  age  :^  His  friends  consulted  his 


1399.  safety,  by  keeping  silence  with  regard  to  his  tide  :  Henry 
detailed  him  and  his  younger  brother  in  an  honourable 
custody  at  Windsor  castle  :  But  he  had  reason  to  dread, 
that,  in  proportion  as  that  nobleman  grew  to  man's  estate, 
he  would  draw  to  him  the  attachment  of  the  people,  and 

'  make  them  reflect  on  the  fraud,  violence,  and  injustice,  by 
which  he  had  been  excluded  from  the  throne.  Many  fa- 
vourable topics  would  occur  in  his  behalf  :  He  was  a  na- 
tive o^  England ;  possessed  an  extensive  interest  from  the 
greatness  and  alliances  of  his  family ;  however  criminal 
the  deposed  monarch,  this  youth  was  entirely  innocent ;  he 
was  of  the  same  religion,  and  educated  in  the  same  man- 
ners with  the  people,  and  could  not  be  governed  by  any 
separate  interest :  These  views  would  all  concur  to  favour 
his  claim  ;  and  though  the  abiliues  of  the  present  prince 
^  might  ward  off  any  dangerous  revolution,  it  was  jusdy  to 

be  apprehended  that  his  authority  could  with  difficulty  be 
brought  to  equal  that  of  his  predecessors. 

Henry,  in  his  very  first  parliament,  had  reason  to  see 
the  danger  attending  that  station  which  he  had  assu- 
med, and  the  obstacles  which  he  would  meet  with  ift 
governing  an  unruly  aristocracy,  always  divided  by  fac- 
tion, and  at  present  inflamed  with  the  resentment  con- 
sequent on  such  recent  convulsions.  The  peers,  on 
their  assembling,  broke  out  into  violent  animosities  against 
each  other  ;  forty  gaundets,  the  pledges  of  furious  batde, 
were  thrown  on  the  floor  of  the  house  by  noblemen  who 
gave  mutual  challenges ;  and  liar  and  traitor  resounded 
from  all  quarters.  The  king  had  so  much  authority  with 
these  doughty  champions,  as  to  prevent  all  the  combats 
which  they  threatened  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  bring  them 
to  a  proper  composure,  or  to  an  amicable  disposition  to- 
wards each  other. 

1400.  It  was  not  long  before  theses  passions  broke  into  ac- 
An^mwir-  ^^^^     rj^^^  ^^j^  ^£  jjm|ajjj[^  Kent,  and  Huntingdon,  and 

lord  Spenser,  who  were  now  degraded  from  the  respective 
tides  of  Albemarle,  Surrey,  Exeter,  and  Glocestier,  con- 
ferred on  them  by  Richard,  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  to- 
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gcther  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  lord  Lumley,  for  chap. 
raising  an  insurrection,  and  for  seizing  the  king's  person  ^^^-v^J|* 
at  Windsor;^  but  the  treachery  of  Rutland  gave  him  warn-  j^qo. 
ing  of  the  danger.  He  suddenly  withdrew  to  London; 
and  the  conspirators,  who  came  to  Windsor  with  a  body 
of  500  horse,  found  that  they  had  missed  this  blow,  on 
which  all  the  success  of  their  enterprise  depended. 
Heniy  appeared  next  day  at  Kingston  upon  Thames,  at 
the  head  of  20,000  men,  mostly  drawn  from  the  city ;  and 
his  enemies,  unable  to  resist  his  power,  (Aspersed  them- 
selves, with  a  view  of  raising  their  followers  in  the  several 
counties  which  were  the  seat  of  their  interest.  But  the 
adherents  of  the  king  were  hot  in  the  pursuit,  and  every 
where  opposed  themselves  to  their  progress.  The  earls 
of  Kent  and  Salisbury  were  seized  at  GirenCester  by  the  • 
citizens ;  and  were  next  day  beheaded  without  farther 
ceremony,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times.™  The 
citizens  of  Bristol  treated  Spenser  and  Lumley  in  the 
same  manner.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  sir  Thomas 
Blount,  and  sir  Benedict  Sely;  who  were  also  taken  pri- 
soners, suffered  death  with  many  others  of  the  conspi- 
rators, by  orders  from  Henry.  And  when  the  quartern 
of  these  utihappy  men  were  brought  to  London,  ho  less 
than  eighteen  bishops,  and  thirty-two  mitred  abbots  joined 
the  populace,  and  met  them  with  the  most  indecent  marks^ 
of  joy  and  exultation. 

But  the  spectacle,  the  most  shocking  to  every  one 
t^ho  retained  any  sentiment  either  of  honour  or  humanity 
still  remained.  The  earl  of  Rutland  appeared,  carrying 
©n  a  pole,  the  head  of  lord  Spenser,  his  brother-in-laiw, 
which  he  presented  in  triumph  to  Henry  as  a  testimony  of 
his  loyalty.  This  infamous  man,  who  was  soon  after  duke 
of  York  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  had  been  instrumental  in  the  murder  of  his  uncle 
the  duke  of  Glocester;"  had  then  deserted  Richard  by 
whom  he  was  trusted;  had  conspired  against  the  life  of 
Henry,  to  whom  he  had  swdm  allegiance ;  had  betrayed: 
his  associates^  whom  he  had  seduced  into  this  enterprise; 
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CHAP,    and  now  displayed,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  these  badges 

^^'^^     of  his  multiplied  dishonour. 

Henry  was  sensible,  that  though  the  execution  of 
these  conspirators  might  seem  to  give  security  to  his 
throne,  the  animosities  which  remain  after  such  bloody 
scenes,  are  always  dangerous  to  royal  authority;  and  he 
therefore  determined  not  to  increase,  by  any  hazardous 
enterprise,  those  numerous  enemies  with  whom  he  was 
every  where  environed.  While  a  subject,  he  was  be- 
lieved to  have  strongly  imbibed  all  the  principles  of  his 
father,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  to  have  adopted  the 
prejudices  which  the  Lollards  inspired  against  the  abuses 
of  the  established  church :  But,  finditfg  himself  possessed 
of  the  throne  by  so  precarious  a  title,  he  thought  supersti- 
tion a  necessary  implement  of  public  authority ;  and  he 
I'esolved^  by  every  expedient,  to  pay  court  to  the  clergy. 
There  were  hitherto  no  penal  laws  enacted  against  heresy ; 
an  indulgence  which  had  proceeded,  not  from  a  spirit  of 
toleration  in  the  Romish  church,  but  from  the  ignorance 
and  simplicity  of  the  people  which  had  rendered  them 
unfit  either  for  starting  or  receiving  any  new  or  curious 
doctrines,  and  which  needed  not  to  be  restrained  by  rigor- 
ous penalties.  But  when  the  learning  and  genius  of 
Wickliffe  had  once  broken,  in  some  measure,  the  fetters 
of  prejudice,  the  ecclesiastics  called  aloud  for  the  punish- 
ment of  his  disciples ;  and  the  king,  who  was  very  litUe 
scrupulous  in  his  conduct,  was  easily  induced  to  sacrifice 
his  principles  to  his  interest,  and  to  acquire  the  favour  of 
the  church  by  that  most  effectual  method,  the  gratifying 
of  their  vengeance  against  all  opponents.  He  engaged 
the  parliament  to  pass  a  law  for  that  purpose:  It  was 
enacted,  that  when  any  heretic,  who  relapsed,  or  refused 
to  abjure  his  opinions,  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
arm  by  the  bishop  or  his  commissaries,  he  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  by  the  civil  magistrate  before  the 
whole  people.**  This  weapon  did  not  long  rem^n  unem- 
|doyed  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy:  William  Sautre,  rector 
of  St.  Osithes  in  London,  had  been  condemned  by  the 
eonvocation  of  Canterbury,  his  sentence  was  ratified  by 
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the  house  of  peers ;   the  king  issued  his  writ  for  the  exe-     CHAP, 
cation  ;P  and  the  unhappy  man  atoned  for  his  erroneous  -^^-J. 
opinions  by  the  penalty  of  fire.     This  is  the  first  instance      j^j^ 
of  that  'kind  in  England ;  and  thus  one  horror  more  wa^ 
added  to  those  dismal  scenes  which  at' that  time  were 
already  but  too  familiar  to  the  people. 

But  the  utmost  precaution  and  prudence  of  .Henry 
eould  not  shield  him  from  those  numerous  inquietudes 
which  assailed  him  from  every  quarter.  The  connexions 
of  Richard  with  the  royal  family  of  France  made  that 
court  exert  its  activity  to  recover  his  authority,  or  revenge 
his  death  ;^  but  though  the  confusions  in  England  tempted 
the  French  to  engage  in  some  enterprise  by  which  they 
might  distress  their  ancient  enemy,  the  greater*  confusions 
which  they  experienced  at  home  obliged  them  quickly  to 
accommodate  matters ;  and  Charles,  content  with  recover- 
ing his  daughter  from  Henry's  hands,  laid  aside  his  pre- 
parations, and  renewed  the  truce  between  the  kingdoms/ 
The  attack  of  Guienne  was  also  an  inviting  attempt,  which 
the  present  factions  tjiat  prevailed  among  the  French 
obliged  the^i  to  neglect.  The  Gascons,  affectionate  to 
the  memory  of  Richard,  who  was  bom  among  them,  re- 
fused to  swear  allegiance  to  a  prince  that  had  dejihroned 
and  murdered  l>im ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  French  arr 
my  on  their  frontiers  would  probably  have  tempted  them 
to  change  masters/  But  the  earl  of  Worcester,  arriving 
with  some  English  troops,  gave  countenance  to  the  parti- 
sans of  Henry,  and  overawed  their  opponents*  Religion 
too  was  here  found  a  cement  to  their  union  with  England^ 
The  Gascons  had  been  engaged,  by  Richard's  authority, 
to  acknowledge  the  pope  of  Rome ;  and  they  were  sensir 
ble  that,  if  they  submitted  to  France,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  pay  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Avignon, 
whom  they  had  been  taught  to  detest  as  a  schismatic^ 
Their  principles  on  this  head  were  too  fast  rooted  to  adr 
^it  of  any  sudden  or  violent  alteration. 

The  revolution  in  England  proved  likewise  the  occa^  insarrec- 
sion  of  an  insurrection  in  Wales.     Owen  Glendour,  or  ^^'^ 
Glendourduy,  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  that 
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CHAP  country,  Had  become  obnoxious  on  account  of  his  attach- 
^^^  ment  to  Richard;  and  Reginald  lord  Gray  of  Ruthyn, 
1401  ^^^  ^^^  closely  connected  with  the  new  king,  and  who 
enjoyed  a  great  fortune  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  thought 
the  opportunity  favourable  for  oppressing  his  neighbour, 
and  taking  possession  of  his  estate.*  Glendour,  provoked 
at  the  injustice,  and  still  more  at  the  indignity,  recovered 
possession  by  the  sword :"  Henry  sent  assistance  to  Gray  ;* 
the  Welsh  took  part  with  Glendour  t  A  troublesome  and. 
^edious  war  was  kindled,  which  Glendour  long  sustained 
by  his  valour  and  activity,  aided  by  the  natural  strength 
of  the  country,  and  the  untamed  spirit  of  its  inhabitants* 

As  Glendour  committed  devastations  promiscuously 
on  all  the  English,  he  infested  the  estate  of  the  earl  of 
Marche ;  and  sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  that  noble- 
man, led  out  the  retainers  of  the  family,  and  gave  batde 
to  the  Welsh  chieftain  :  His  troops  were  routed,  and  he 
was  taken  prisoner  :*  At  the  same  time  the  earl  himself,^ 
who  had  been  allowed  to  retire  to  his  castle  of  Wigmorc, 
jmd  who  though  a  mere  boy,  toqk  the  field  with  his  follow- 
ers, fell  also  into  Glendour's  hands,  and  was  carried  by 
him  into  Wales  J  As  Henry  dreaded  and  hated  all  die 
family  of  Marche,  he  allowed  the  earl  to  remain  in  capti- 
vity ;  and  though  that  young  nobleman  was  nearly  allied 
to  the  Piercies,  to  whose  assistance  he  himself  had  owed 
his  crown,  he  refused  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  per- 
mission to  treat  of  his  ransom  with  Glendour. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  Henry's  ai&irs  stood  during 
a  long  time  with  France,  as  well  as  the  confusions  incident 
to  all  great  changes  in  government,  tempted  the  Scots  to 
make  incursions  into  England,  and  Henry,  desirous  of  ta- 
king revenge  upon  them,  but  afraid  of  rendering  his  new 
government  unpopular  by  requiring  great  supplies  from  his 
subjects,  summoned  at  Westminster  a  council  of  the  peers, 
without  the  commons,  and  laid  before  them  the  state  of 
his  affairs/  The  military  part  of  the  feudal  constitudon 
was  now  iriuch  decayed  :  There  remained  only  so  much 
of  that  fabric  as  affected  the  civil  rights  and  properties  of 

t.  Vita  Ric.  Sec.  p.  171,  172.  n  Walsinghara,  p.  364.  w  ViU  Ric.  Sec. 
p.  172, 173.  X  Dugdale,  Tol.  i.  p  150.  v  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  151.  z  Rymer. 
-^ol.  vui.  p.  125,  126.  • 
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men  :  And  the  peers  here  undertook,  but  voluntarily,  to    CHAP, 
attend  the  king  in  an  expedition  against  Scotland,  each  of  ,^^-y,,^ 
them  at  the  head  of  a  certain  number  of  his  retainers.*      ^^qj. 
Henry  conducted  this  army- to  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
e^ily  made    himself  master  ;  and  he   there  summoned 
Robert  III.  to  do  homage  to  him  for  his  crown*^     But 
finding  that  the  Scots  would  neither  submit  nor   give  him       ^ 
battle,  he  returned  in  three  weeks,  after  making  this  use- 
less bravado  ;  and  he  disbanded  his  army. 

In  the  subsequent  season,  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  i4os. 
at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  and  attended  by  many  of  tHe 
principal  nobility  of  Scotland,  made  an  irruption  into  Eng- 
land^ and  committed  devastations  on  the  northern  counties* 
On  his  return  home,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Piercies  at  ' 
Homeldon,  on  the  borders  of  England,  and  a  fierce  bat-' 
tie  ensued,  where  the  Scots  were  totally  routed*  Douglas 
himself  Was  taken  prisoner  ;  as  was  Mordac  earl  of  Fife, 
son  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  nephew  of  the  Scottish 
king,  with  the  earls  of  Angus,  Murray,  and  Orkney, 
and  many  others  of  the  gentry  and  nobility.*^  When  Henry 
received  intelligence  of  this  victory,  he  sent  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  orders  not  to  ransom  his  prisoners,  which 
^that  nobleman  regarded  as  his  right  by  the  laws  of  war  re* 
ceived  in  that  age.  The  king  intended  to  detain  them, 
that  "he  might  be  able  by  their  means,  to  make  an  advanta- 
geous peace  with  Scotland  ;  but  by  this  policy  he  gave  a 
fresh  disgust  to  the  family  of  Piercy. 

The  obligations  which  Henry  had  owed  to  Northum- 
berland were  of  a  kind  the  most  likely  to  produce  ingrati- 
tude on  the  one  side,  and  discontent  on  the  other.     The 
sovereign  naturally  became  jealous   of  that  power  which      14Q3 
-had  advanced  him  to  the  throne  ;  and  the  subject  was  not  TheearloJ 
easily  satisfied  in  the  returns  which  he  thought  so  great  bcriand 
a  favour  had  merited.     Though  Henry,  on  his  accession,  ^®**^*^ 
had  bestowed  the  office  of  constable  on  Nordiumberland 
for  life,**  and  conferred  other  gifts  on  that  family,  these  fa-» 
vours  were  regarded  as  their  due ;  the  refusal  of  any  other 
request   was    deemed   an    injury.       The   impatient   spi- 

a  Ryraer,  vol.  viii.  p.  125.  b  Ibid.  p.  155,  156,  &c.  e  Walsinghjini^ 

p.  S«6.  Vita Ric.  Seep.  180.    Chron.  Otterbourne,  p.  237. 
*     d  Rymer,  yol.  viii.  p.  89, 
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CHAP,  rit  of  Harry  Piercy,  and  the  factious  disposition  of  the  carl 
^^.^^.^^  of  Worcester,  younger  brother  of  Northumberland,  infla- 
1403.  ^^^  ^^^  discontents  of  that  nobleman  :  and  the  precarious 
title  of  Henry  tempted  him  to  seek  revenge,  by  overturn- 
ing that  throne  which  he  had  at  first  established*  He  en- 
tered into  a  correspondence  with  Glendour*  He  gave  li- 
berty to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  made  an  alliance  with 
that  martial  chief :  He  roused  up  all  his  partisans  to  arms ; 
and  such  unlimited  authority  at  that  time  belonged  to  the 
great  families,  that  the  same  men,  whom  a  few  years  be- 
fore he  had  conducted  against  Richard,  now  followed  his 
standard  in  opposition  to  Henry*  When  war  was  ready 
to  break  out,  Northumberland  was  seized  with  a  suddea 
illness  at  Benvic  ;  and  young  Pierc}'^,  taking  the  command 
of  the  troops,  marched  towards  Shrewsbury,  in  order  to 
join  his  forces  with  those  of  Glendour.  The  king  had 
happily  a  small  army  on  foot,  with  which  he  had  intended 
to  act  against  the  Scots  ;  and  knowing  the  importance  of  * 
celerity  in  all  civil  wars,  he  instantly  hurried  down  that  he 
might  give  battle  to  the  rebels.  He  approached  Piercy 
near  Shrewsbury,  before  that  nobleman  was  joined  by  Glen- 
dour ;  and  the  policy  of  one  leader,  and  impatietice  of  the 
other,  made  them  hasten  to  a  general  engagement. 

The  evening  before  the  battle,  Piercy  sent  a  manifesto 
to  Henry,  in  which  he  renounced  his  allegiance,  set  that 
prince  at  defiance,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  father  and  uncle, 
as  well  as  his  own,  enumerated  all  the  grievances  of 
which  he  pretended  the  nation  had  reason  to  complain. 
He  upbraided  him  with  the  perjury  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  when  on  landing  at  Ravenspur,  he  had  sworn  upon 
the  gospels,  before  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  that  he 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  recover  the  dutchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  that  he  would  ever  remain  a  faithful  subject 
to  king  Richard.  He  aggravated  his  guilt  in  first  de- 
throning, then  murdering  that  prince,  and  in  usurping  on 
the  title  of  the  house  of  Mortimer,  to  whom,  both  by 
lineal  succession,  and  by  declarations  of  parliament,  the 
throne,  when  vacant  by  Richard's  demise,  did  of  right 
belong.  He  complained  of  his  cruel  policy  in  allowing  the 
young  earl  of  Marche,  whom  he  ought  to  regard  as  his 
sovereign,  to  remain  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies^ 
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and  in  even  refusing  to  all  his  friends  permission  to  treat  CHAP, 
of  his  ransom.  He  charged  him  again  with  perjury  in  y^r>r^^ 
loading  the  nation  with  heavy  taxes^  after  having  sworn  4403. 
that,  without  the  utmost  necessity,  he  would  never  levy 
any  impositions  upon  th^m.  And  he  reproached  him  with 
the  arts  employed  in  procuring  favourable  elections  into 
parliament ;  arts  which  he  himself  had  before  imputed  as 
a  crime  to  Richard,  and  which  he  had  made  one  chief  rea- 
son of  that  prince's  arraignment  and  deposition.®  This 
manifesto  was  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  parties  :  The  bravery  of  the  two  leaders  pro- 
mised an  obstinate  engagement :  And  the  equality  of 
the  armies,  being  each  about  12,000  men,  a  number 
which  was  not  unmanageable  by  the  commanders,  gave 
reason  to  expect  a  great  effusion  of  blood  on  both  sides, 
and  a  very  doubtful  issue  to  the  combat. 

We  shall  scarcely  find  any  battle  in  those  ages  where  sutJtdy. 
the  shock  wtis  more  terrible  and  more  constant.  Henry  shrew«- 
exposed  his  person  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight :  His  gal-  ^«iry 
iant  son,  whose  military  achievements  were  afterwards  so 
renowned,  and  who  here  performed  his  noviciate  in  arms, 
signalized  himself  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  even  a 
wound,  which  he  received  in  the  face  with  an  arrow,  could 
not  oblige  him  to  quit  the  field.^  Piercy  supported  that 
fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  many  a  bloody  combat : 
And  Douglas,  his  ancient  enemy,  and  now  his  friend,  still 
appeared  his  rival,  amidst  the  horror  and  confusion  of 
the  day.  This  nobleman  performed  feats  of  valour  which 
are  almost  incredible :  He  seemed  determined  that  the 
king  of  England  should  that  day  fall  by  his  arm:  He 
sought  him  all  over  the  field  of  battle :  And  as  Henry, 
either  to  elude  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  upon  his  person, 
or  to  encourage  his  own  men  by  the  belief  of  his  presence 
every  where,  had  accoutred  several  captains  in  the  royal 
garb,  the  sword  of  Douglas  rendered  this  honour  fatal  to 
many.^  But  while  the  armies  were  contending  in  this 
furious  manner,  the  death  of  Piercy,  by  an  unknown 
hand,  decided  the  yictory,  and  the  royalists  prevailed.  . 
There  are  said  to  have  fallen  that  day,  on  both  sides,  near 

e  Hall,  fol.  21,  22,  &c.  f  T.  Livii,  p.  3. 
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CHAP,  two  thousand  three  hundred  gentlemen ;  but  the  persons 

xvm.    ^£  greatest  •distinction  were  on  the  king's ;    the  earl  of 

1403      Stafford,  sir  Hugh  Shirley,  sir  Nicholas  Gausel,  sir  Hugh 

Mortimer,  sir  John  Massey,  sir  John  Calverly.      About 

'  fiix  thousand  private  men  perished,  of  whom  two-thirds 

were  of  Piercy's  army,**     The  earls  of  Worcester  and 

Douglas  were  taken  prisoners*     The  former  was  beheaded 

at  Shrewsbury ;  the  latter  was  treated  with  the  courtesey 

due  to  his  rank  and  merit. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  having  recovered  from 
his  sickness,  had  levied  a  fresh  army,  and  was  on  his 
march  to  join  his  son ;  but  being  opposed  by  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  at. Shrewsbury, 
he  dismissed  his  forces,  and  came  with  a  small  retinue  to 
the  king  at  York/  He  pretended  that  his  sole  intention 
in  arming  was  to  mediate  between  the  parties :  Henry 
thought  proper  to  accept  of  the  apology,  and  even  granted 
him  a  pardon  for  his  offence  :  All  the  other  rebels  were 
treated  with  equal  lenity ;  and,  except  the  earl  of  Wor- 
cester, and  sir  Richard  Vernon,  who  were  regarded  as  the 
chief  authors  of  the  insurrection,  no  person  engaged  id 
this  dangerous  enterprise  seems  to  have  perished  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.*^ 
1405.  But  Northumberland,  though  he  had  been  pardoned^ 

knew  that  he  never  should  be  trusted,  and  that  he  was 
too  powerful  to  be  cordially  forgiven  by  a  prince  whose 
situation  gave  him  such  reasonable  grounds  of  jealousy. 
It  was  the  effect  either  of  Henry's  vigilance  or  good 
fortune,  or  of  the  narrow  genius  of  his  enemies,  that  no 
proper  concert  was  ever  formed  among  them :  They 
rose  in  rebellion  one  after  another ;  and  thereby  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  suppressing  singly  those  insur- 
rections, which,  had  they  been  united,  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  authority.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  son  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  archbishop  of  York,  broths 
to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  whom  Henry,  then  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, had  beheaded  at  Bristol,  though  they  had  re- 
mained quiet  while  Piercy  was  in  the  field,  still  har- 
boured in  their  breast  a  violent  hatred  against  the  enemy 

h  Chron.  Otterbourne,  p.  224.    Yp6d.  Nett8t.  p.  560. 
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of  their  families;   and  they  determined,  in  conjunction    chap. 
with  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  seek  revenge  against 


him.  They  betook  themselves  to  arms  before  that  power-  1^5. 
fill  nobleman  was  prepared  to  join  them ;  and  publishing  a 
loanifesto,  in  which  they  reproached  Henry  with  his 
usurpation  of  the  crown,  and  the  murder  of  the  late  king, 
they  required  that  the  right  line  should  be  restored,  and  all 
public  grievances  be  redressed.  The  earl  of  Westmore- 
land, whose  power  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  approached 
them  with  an  inferior  force  at  Shipton,  near  York ;  and, 
being,  afraid  to  hazard  an  action,  he  attempted  to  subdue 
them  by  a  stratagem,  which  nothing  but  the  greatest  folly 
and  simplicity  on  their  part  could  have  rendered  success- 
ful. He  desired  a  conference  with  the  archbishop  and 
earl  between  the  armies :  He  heard  their  grievances  with 
great  patience  : ,  He  begged  them  to  propose  the  remedies : 
He  approved  of  every  expedient  which  they  suggested  ? 
He  granted  them  all  their  demands :  He  also  engaged  that 
Henry  should  give  them  entire  satisfaction ;  and  when  he 
saw  them  pleased  with  the  facility  of  his  concessions,  he 
observed  to  them,  that  since  amity  was  now,  in  effect, 
restored  between  them,  it  were  better  on  both  sides  to 
dismiss  their  forces,  which  otherwise  would  prove  an 
insupportable  burdmi  to  the  country.  The  archbishop 
and  the  earl  of  Nottingham  immediately  gave  directions 
ta  that  purpose  :  Their  troops  disbanded  upon  the  field ; 
But  Westmoreland,  who  had  secretly  issued  contrary 
arders  to  his  army,  seized  the  two  rebels  without  re- 
sistance, and  carried  them  to  the  king,  who  was  ad'* 
vaacing  with  hasty  marches  to  suppress  the  insurrection.*, 
The  trial  and  punishment  of  an  archbishop  might  have 
proved  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  undertaking,  had 
Henry  proceeded,  regularly,  and  allowed  time  for  an 
•pposition  to  ferm  itself  against  that  unusual  measure ; 
The  celerity  of  the  execution  alone  could  here  render  it 
safe  and  prudent.  Finding  that  sir  William  Gascoigne, 
the  chief  justice,  made  some  scruple  of  acting  on  this  oc-' 
casion,  he  appointed  sir  William  Fulthorpe  for  judg?;^ 
who,. without  any  indictment,  trial,  or  defence,  pronounced 

1  Walwi^xua,  p.  373.    Otterboanke,  p.  855. 
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CHAV.  sentence  of  death  upon  the  prelate,  which  was  presently 
^^  ^'^'  executed.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  Englan^  of  a 
1405.  capital  punishment  inflicted  on  a  bishop;  whence  the 
clergy  of  that  rank  might  learn  that  their  crimes,  more 
than  those  of  laics,  were  not  to  pass  with  impunity*  The 
earl  of  Nottingham  was  condemned  and  executed  in  the 
same  summary  manner :  But  though  many  other  persons 
of  condition,  such  as  lord  Falconberg,  sir  Ralph  Hastings, 
sir  John  Colville,  were  engaged  in  this  rebellion,  no 
others  seem  to  have  fallen  victims  to  Henry's  severity. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  on  receiving  this  in- 
telligence,  fled  into  Scotland,  together  with  lord  Bardolf  ;"^ 
and  the  king,  without  opposition,  reduced  all  the  castles 
and  fortresses  belonging  to  these  noblemen.  He  thence 
turned  his  arms  against  Glendour,  over  whom  his  son, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  had  obtained  some  advantages :  But 
that  enemy,  more  troublesome  than  dangerous,  still  found 
means  of  defending  himself  in  his  fastnesses,  and  of 
eluding,  though  not  resisting,  all  the  force  of  Eng^land. 
1407.  In  a  subsequent  season,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and 
lord  Bardolf,  impatient  of  their  exile,  entered  the  north 
in  hopes  of  raising  the  people  to  arms ;  but  found  the 
coimtry  in  such  a  posture  as  rendered  all  their  attempts 
unsuccessful*  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby,  sheriff'  of  Yorkshire, 
levied  some  forces,  attacked  the  invaders  at  Bramham, 
and  gained  a  victory  in  which  both  Northumberland  and 
Bardolf  were  slain.*^  This  prosperous  event,  joined  to 
the  death  of  Glendour,  which  happened  soon  after,  freed 
Henry  from  all  his  domestic  enemies ;  and  this  prince, 
who  had  mounted  the  throne  by  such  unjustifiable  means, 
and  held  it  by  such  an  exceptionable  title,  had  yet  by  his 
valour,  prudence,  and  address,  accustomed  the  people  to 
the  yoke,  an4  had  obtained  a  greater  ascendant  over  his 
haughty  barons  than  the  law  alone,  not  supported  by  these 
active  qualities,  was  ever  able  to  confer. 

About  the  same  time,  fortune  gave  Henry  an  ad- 
vantage over  that  neighbour,  who,  by  his  situation,  was 
most  enabled  to  disturb  his  government.  Robert  IU» 
king  of  Scots,  was  a  prince,  though  of  slender  capacity^ 

m  Walsingham,  p.  374.  n  Ibid,  p,  577,    Chr^n,  Otterb.  p.  261. 
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^attremely  innocent  and  inoffensive  in  his  condnct :  But    CHAP. 
Scotland,  at  that  time,  was  still  less  fitted  than  England 
for    cherishing,    or   even    enduring,    sovereigns    of  that      ,41)17 
character.      The   duke  of  Albany,   Robert's   brother,  a 
prince  of  more  abilities,  at  least  of  a  more  boisterous  and 
violent  disposition,  had  assumed'the- government  of  the 
state ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  present  authority,  he  enter-* 
tained  the  criminal  pxupose  of  extirpating  his  brother's 
children,  and  of  acquiring  the  crown  to  his  own  family. 
He  threw  in  prison  David,  his  eldest  nephew,  who  there 
perished  by  hunger :  James  alone,  the  younger  brother  of 
David,  stood  between  that  tyrant  and  the  throne;  and 
king  Robert,  sensible  of  his  son's  danger,  embarked  him 
on  board  a  ship,  with  a  view  of  sending  him  to  France, 
and   entrusting  him   to   the   protection  of  that  friendly 
power*      Unfortunately,   the   vessel   was   taken   by   the 
English;  prince  James,  a  boy  about  nine  years  of  age, 
was  carried  to  London;  and  though  there  subsisted  at 
that  time  a  truce  between  the  kingdoms,  Henry  refused  to 
restore  the  young  prince  to  his  liberty.     Robert,  worn 
ont  with  cares  and  infirmities,  was  unable  to  bear  the 
shock  of  this  last  misfortundf;   and  he  soon  after  died, 
leaving  the   government  in   the   hands   of  the   duke  of 
Albany.*^    *  Henry  was  now  more  sensible  than  ever  of 
the  importance  of  the  acquisition  which  he  had  made : 
While  he  retained  such  a  pledge,  -he  was  sure  of  keeping 
the  duke  of  Albany  in  dependence :  or,  if  offended,  he 
could  easily,  by  restoring  the  true  heir,  take  ample  re- 
venge upon  the  usurper.     But  though  the  king,  by  de- 
taining James  in  the  English  court,  had  shown  himself 
■somewhat  deficient  in  generosity,  he  made  ample  amends 
by  giving  that  prince  an  excellent  education,  which  after* 
wards   qualified  him,   when  he  mounted  the  throne,   to 
reform,  in  some  measure,  the  rude  and  barbarous  manners 
of  his  native  country. 

The  hostile  dispositions  which  of  late  had  prevailed 
between  France  and  England  were  restrained,  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  reign,  from  appearing  in  action. 
The  jeidousies  and  civil  commotions  with  which  both 
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CHAP,  nations  were  disturbed,  kept  each  of  diem  from  taking 
^]^]j™[^  advantage  of  the  unhappy  situation  of  its  neighbour.  But 
^^07/  as  the  abilities  and  good  fortune  of  Henrj''  had  sooner 
been  able  to  compose  the  English  factions,  this  prince 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign,  to  look  abroad,  and 
to  foment  the  animosities  between  the  families  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Orleans,  by  which  the  government  of  France 
was,  during  that  period,  so  much  distracted.  He  knew 
that  one  great  source  of  the  national  discontent  against 
his  predecessor  was  the  inactivity  of  his  reign ;  and  be 
hoped,  by  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  restless  and 
unquiet  spirits  of  his  people,  to  prevent  their  breaking 
put  into  donvestic  wars  and  disorders.     That  he  might 

1411.  unite  policy  with  force,  he  first  entered  into  treaty  with 
the  duke  of  Burgjundy,  and  sent  that  prince  a  small  body 
of  troops,  which  supported  him  against  his  enemies.' 
Soon  after  he  hearkened  to  more  advantageous  proposals 
made  him  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  despatched  a 

1412.  greater  body  to  support  that  party.^  But  the  leaders  of 
the  opposite  factions  having  made  a  temporary  accommo- 
dation, the  interests  of  the  English  were  sacrificed ;  aad 
this  pfFort  of  Henry  proved,  in  the  issue,  entirely  vain  and 
fruitless.  The  declining  state  of  his  health,  and  die 
shortness  of  his  reign,  prevented  him  from  renewing  the 
attempt,  which  his  more  fortunate  son  carried  to  so  great 
a  length  against  ^e  French  monarchy. 

Fariiamen-  SucH  were  the  military  and  foreign  transactions  of 
ilSon?"''  ^^^®  reign:  The  civil  and  parliamentary  are  somewhat 
more  memorable,  and  more  worthy  of  our  attention. 
During  the  two  last  reigns,  the  elections  of  the  commons 
had  appeared  a  circumstance  of  government  not  to  be  ne> 
glected;  and  Richard  was  even  accused  of  using  unwar- 
irantable  methods  for  procuring  to  his  partisans  a  seat  in 
that  house.  This  practice  forpied  one  considerable  article 
of  charge  against  him  in  his  deposition ;  yet  Henry  scro- 
r  pled  not  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  and  to  encourage  d  : 

same  abuses  in  elections.  Laws  were  enacted  again:  : 
such  undue  influence,  and  even  a  sheriff  was  punished  f  ' 
^n  iniquitous  return  which  he  had  made  'J  But  laws  we   : 
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commonly,  at  that  time,  very  ill  executed  5  and  the  liber-    chap. 
"^ties  of  the  people,  such  as  they  were,  stood  on  a  surer     -^^"^• 
basis  than  on  laws  and  parliamentary  elections.     Though      1413 
the  house  of  commons  was  little  able  to  withstand  the 
violetit  currents  which  perpetually  ran  between  the  mo- 
narchy and  the  aristocracy,  and  though  that  house  might 
easily  be  brought,  at  a  particular  time,  to  make  the  most 
unwarrantable  concessions  to  either;  the  general  institu* 
tions  of  the  state  still  remained  invariable ;  the  interests 
of  the  several  members  continued  on  the  same  footing; 
the  sword  was  in  the  hands  of  the  subject ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment,  though  thrown  into  temporary  disorder,  soon 
settled  itself  on  its  ancient  foundations. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  the  king  was 
>obliged  to  court  popularity*;  and  the  house  of  commons, 
sensible  of  their  own  importance,  began  to  assume  powers, 
which  had  not  usually  been  exercised  by  their  predeces- 
sors. In  the  first  year  of  Henry,  they  procured  a  law> 
that  no  judge,  in  concurring  with  any  iniquitous  measure, 
should  be  excused  by  pleading  the  orders  of  the  king,  or 
even  the  danger  of  his  own  life  from  the  menaces  of  the 
sovereign.'  In  the  second  year,  they  insisted  on  main- 
taining the  practice  of  not  granting  any  supply  before  they 
received  an  answer  to  their  petitions ;  which  was  a  tacit 
manner  of  bargaining  with  the  prince.*  In  the  fifth  year, 
they  desired  the  king  to  remove  from  his  household  four 
persons  who  had  displeased  them,  among  whom  was  his 
confessor ;  and  Henry,  though  he  told  them  that  he  knew 
of  no  offence  which  these  men  had  committed,  yet,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  them,  complied  with  their  request.^  In  the 
sixth  year,  they  voted  the  king  supplies,  but  appointed 
tK^asUrers  of  their  own^  to  see  the  money  disbursed  for  the 
purposes  intended,  and  required  them  to  deliver  in  their 
accounts  to  the  house.^  In  the  eighth  year,  they  pro- 
posed, for  the  regulation  of  the  government  and  house- 
hold, thirty  important  articles,  which  were  all  agreed  to ; 
and  they  even  obliged  all  the  members  of  council,  all  the 
judges,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  household,  to  swear  to 
the  observance  of  them.*     The  abridger  of  the  records 
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CHAP,  remarks  the  unusual  liberties  taken  by  the  speaker  and 
JV^"  the  house  during  this  period  J  But  the  great  authority 
U12.  ^^  ^^^  commons  was  but  a  temporary  advantage,  arising 
from  the  preseirt  situation.  In  a  subsequent  parliament, 
when  the  speaker  made  his  customary  application  to  the 
throne  for  liberty  of  speech,  the  king,  having  now  over- 
come all  his  domestic  difficulties,  plainly  told  him,  that  he 
would  have  no  novelties  introduced,  and  would  enjoy  his 
prerogatives.  But  on  the  whole,  the  limitations  of  die 
government  seem  to  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  and 
more  carefully  maintained  by  Henry,  than  by  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

During  this  reign,  when  the  house  of  commons  were, 
at  any  time,  brought  to  make  unwary  concessions  to  the 
crown,  they  also  showed  their  freedom  by 'a  speedy  re- 
traction of  them.  Henry,  though  he  entertained  a  per- 
petual and  well  grounded  jealousy  of  the  family  of  Mor- 
timer, allowed  not  their  name  to  be  once  mentioned  in 
parliament;  and  as  none  of  the  rebels  had  ventured  to 
declare  the  earl  of  Marche  king,  he  never  attempted  to 
procure,  what  would  not  have  been  refused  him,  an  ex- 
press declaration  against  the  claim  of  that  nobleman ;  be^* 
cause  he  knew  that  such  a  declaration,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  would  have  no  authority,  and  would  only 
serve  to  revive  the  memory  of  Mortimer's  title  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  He  proceeded  in  his  purpose  after 
a  more  artful  and  covert  manner..  He  procured  a  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  on  himself  and  his  heirs-male,*  thereby- 
tacitly  excluding  the  females,  and  transferring  the  Salic 
law  into  the  English  government.  He  thought,  that 
though  the  house  of  Plantagenet  had  at  first  derived  their 
title  from  a  female,  this  was  a  remote  event,  unknown  to 
the  generality  of  the  people ;  and  if  he  could  once  aceus- 
tom  them  to  the  practice  of  excluding  women,  the  tide  of 
the  earl  of  Marche  would  gradually  be  forgotten  and  ne- 
glected by  them.  But  he  was  very  unfortunate  in  diis 
attempt.  During  the  long  contests  with  France,  the  in- 
justice of  the  Salic  law  had  been  so  much  exclaimec 
against  by  the  nation,  that  a  contrary  principle  had  taken 
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deep  root  in  the  minds  of  men ;  and  it  was  now  become    CHAP, 
impossible  to  eradicate  it.     The  same  house  of  commons,    ^^^^^ 
therefore,  in  a  subsequent  session,  apprehensive  that  they      ^^^ 
had  overturned  the  foundation  of  the  English  government, 
and  that  they  had  opened  the  door  to  more  civil  wars  than 
might  ensue  even  from  the  irregular  elevation  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  applied  with  such  earnestness  for  a  new  set- 
tlement of  the  crown,  that  Henry  yielded  to  their  request, 
and  agreed  to   the  succession  of  the  princesses  of  his 
family.*     A  certain  proof,  that  nobody  was,  in  his  heart, 
satisfied  with  the  king's  title  to  the  crown,  or  knew  on 
what  principle  to  rest  it. 

But  though  the  commons,  during  this  reign,  showed 
a  laudable  zeal  for  liberty  in  their  transactions  with  the 
crown ;  their  efforts  against  the  church  were  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, and  seemed  to  anticipate  very  much  the  spirit 
which  became  so  general  in  a  little  more  than  a  century 
afterwards.  I  know,  that  the  credit  of  these  passages 
rests  e,ntirely  on  one  ancient  historian  ;^  but  that  historian 
was  contemporary,  was  a  clergyman,  and  it  was  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  his  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
such  transactions,  much  more  to  forge  precedents,  which 
posterity  might,  some  time,  be  tempted  to  imitate.  This 
is  a  truth  so  evident,  that  the  most  likely  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  silence  of  the  records  on  his  head,  is  by  sup- 
posing, that  the  authority  of  some  churchmen  was  so  great 
as  to  procure  a  rasure,  with  regard  to  these  circumstances, 
which  the  indiscretion  of  one  of  that  order  has  happily 
preserved  to  us. 

In  the  sixth  of  Henry,  the  commons  who  had  been 
required  to  grant  supplies,  proposed  in  plain  terms  to  the 
king,  that  he  should  seize  all  the  temporalities  of  the 
church,  and  employ  them  as  a  perpetual  fund  to  serve  the 
exigencies  of  the  state.  They  insisted,  that  the  clergy 
possessed  a  third  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom ;  that  they 
contributed  nothing  to  the  public  burdens ;  and  that  their 
riches  tended  only  to  disqualify  them  from  performing 
their  ministerial  functions  with  proper  zeal  and  attention. 
When  this  address  was  presented,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
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CHAP,  terbury,  who  then  attended  the  king,  objectc4  that  the 
^^'  ^  clergy,  though  they  went  not  in  person  to  the  wars,  sent 
their  vassals  and  tenants  in  all  cases  of  necessity;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  themselves,  who  staid  at  home, 
were  employed  night  and  day  in  offering  up  their  prayers 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  The  speaker 
smiled,  and  answered,  without  reserve,  that  he  thought  the 
prayers  of  the  church  but  a  very  slender  supply.  The 
archbishop,  however,  prevailed  in  the  dispute :  The  king 
'  discouraged  the  application  of  the  commons :  And  the 
lords  rejected  the  bill  which  the  lower  house  had  framed 
for  stripping  the  church  of  her  revenues.*^ 

The  commons  were  not  discouraged  by  this  repulse : 
In  the  eleventh  of  the  king  they  returned  to  the  charge 
with  more  zeal  than  before :  They  made  a  calculation  o£ 
all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which,  by  their  account, 
amounted  to  485,000  marks  a  year,  and  contained  18,400 
ploughs  of  land.  They  proposed  to  divide  this  property 
among  fifteen  new  earls,  1500  knights,  6000  esquires,  and. 
a  hundred  hospitals ;  besides  20,000  pounds  a  year,  which 
the  king  might  take  for  his  own  use ;  And  they  insisted^ 
that  the  clerical  functions  would  be  better  performed  than 
at  present,  by  15,000  parish  priests,  paid  at  the  rate  of 
seven  marks  a  piece  of  yearly  stipend.*^  This  application 
was  accompanied  with  an  address  for  mitigating  the  sta- 
tutes enacted  against  the  Lollards j,  which  shows  fron!U 
what  source  the  address  came.  The  king  gave  the  com- 
mons a  severe  reply ;  and  farther  to  satisfy  the  church, 
and  to  prove  that  he  was  in  earnest,  he  ordered  a  Lollard 
to  be  burned  before  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament.** 

We  have  now  related  almost  all  the  memorable  trans- 
actions of  this  reign,  which  was  busy  and  active;  but 
produced  few  events  that  deserve  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity.  The  king  was  so  much  employed  in  defending - 
his  crown,  which  he  had  obtained  by  unwarrantable  means, 
and  possessed  by  a  bad  title,  that  he  had  little  leisure  to 
look  abroad,  or  perform  any  action  which  might  redound 
to  the  honour  or  advantage  of  the  nation.  His  health 
declined  some  months  before  his  death;  he  was  subject 
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to  fits,  which  bcr«ived  him,  for  the  time,  of  hi3  senses  :    CHAP. 

•  XVI5T 

And,  though  he  was  yet  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  his  end 


was  visibly  approaching.  He  expired  at  Westminster  in  the   '  14.1;^^ 
Iprty-sixt^  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign,  20th  Mar. 

The  great  popularity  which  Henry  enjoyed  before  he  and  ciia- 
attained  the  crown,  and  which  had  so  much  aided  him  in  Se^king^ 
the  acquisition  of  it,  was  entirely  lost  many  years  before 
the  end  of  his  reign ;  and  he  governed  his  people  more  by  , 
tei^ror  than  by  affection,  more  by  his  own  policy  than  by 
their  sense  of  duty  or  allegiance.     When  men  came  to 
reflect,  in  cool  blood,  on  the  crimes  which  had  led  him  to 
the  throne ;  the  rebellion  against  his  prince ;  the  depo- 
sition of  a  lawful  king,  guilty  sometimes,  perhaps,  of  op- 
pression, but  more  frequently  of  indiscretion ;  the  exclu- 
sion  of  the  true  heir;  the  murder  of  his  sovereign  and 
Rev  relation ;  these  were  such  enormities  as  drew  on  him 
the   hatred  of  his  subjects,   sanctified   all  the  rebellions 
against  him,  and  made  the  executions,  though  not  remark- 
ably severe,  which  he  found  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  authority,  appear  cruel  as  well  as  iniquitous  to  the 
people.     Yet,  without  pretending  to  apologize  for  these 
crimes,  which  must  ever  be  held  in  detestation,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  he  was  insensibly  led  into  this  blamable^ 
conduct  by  a  train  of  incidents,  which  few  men  possess 
virtue  enough  to  withstand.     The  injustice  with  which 
his  predecessor  had  treated  him,  in  first  condemning  him 
to  banishment,  then  despoiling  him  of  his  patrimony,  made 
him  naturally  think  of  revenge,  and  of  recovering  his  lost 
rights  ;  the  headlong  zeal  of  the  people  hurried  him  into 
the  throne ;  the  care  of  his  own  security,   as  well  as  his 
ambition,  made  him  an  usurper ;  and  the  steps  have  ahvays 
been    so   few  between  the   prisons  of  princes  and  their 
graves,  that  we  need  not  wonder  that  Richard's  fate  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.     All  these  considerations 
make  Henry^s  situation,  if  he  retained  any  sense  of  virtue, 
much  to  be  lamented  j  and  the  inquietude  with  which  he 
possessed    his   envied    greatness,   and   the    remorses    by 
\rhich,  it  is  said,  he  was  continually  haunted,  render  him 
an  object  of  our  pity,  even  when  seated  upon  the  throng. 
But  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  prudence  and  vigilance  .and 
foresight  in  maintaining  his  power,  were  admirable  :    Hrs 
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tary  and  political,  without  blemish :  And  he  possessed 
liisf^  many  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  his  high  station,  and 
which  rendered  his  usurpation  of  it,  though  pernicious 
in  aftertimes,  rather  salutary  during  his  own  reign,  to  the 
English  nation. 

Henrt  was  twice  married :  By  his  first  wife,  Marjr 
de  Bohun,  daughter  and  coheir  of  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
he  had  four  sons,  Henry,  his  successor  in  the  throne, 
Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence,  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  and 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Glocester;  and  two  daughters, 
'Blanche  and  Philippa,  the  former  married  to  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  latter  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  His  second 
wife,  Jane,  whom  he  married  after  he  was  king,  and  who 
was  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  widow  of  the 
duke  of  Britany,  brought  him  no  issue. 

By  an  act  of  the  fifth  of  this  reign,  it  is  made  felony 
to  cut  out  any  person's  tongue,  or  put  out  his  eyes; 
crimes  which,  the  act  says,  were  very  frequent.  This 
savage  spirit  of  revenge  denotes  a  barbarous  people,; 
though,  perhaps,  it  was  increased  by  the  prevailing  fac- 
tions and  civil  commotions. 

Commerce  was  very  little  understood  in  this  reign, 
as  in  all  the  preceding.  In  particular,  a  great  jealousy 
prevailed  against  merchant  jstrang-ers  ;  and  many  restraints 
were,  by  law,  imposed  upon  them ;  namely,  that  thcjr 
should  lay  out  in  English  manufactures  or  commodi- 
ties all  the  money  acquired  by  the  sale  of  their  goods; 
that  they  should  not  buy  or  sell  with  one  another,  and 
that  all  their  goods  should  be  disposed  of  three  months 
after  importation.^  This  last  clause  was  found  so  incGB- 
venient,  that  it  was  soon  after  repealed  by  parliament. 

It  appears  that  the  expense  of  this  king's  household 
amounted  to  the  yearly  sum  of  19,500/.  money  of  that 
age.^ 

GuicciARDiNi  tells   us,    that  the  Flemings,  in  this 
century,  learned  from  Italy  all  the  refinements  in  arts,  I 
which   they  taught  the   rest  of  Europe.     The  progressJ 
however,  of  the  arts,  was  still  very  alow  and  backward  ia| 
England. 
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The  king^s  former  disorders — His  reformation — The  Loir 
lards — Punishment  of  lord  Cohham'-^tate  of  France*^ 
Invasion  of  that  kingdom — Battle  of  Azincour — State 
of  France — New  invasion  of  France^^Assassination  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy-^Treaty  of  Troye — Marriage 
of  the  king-^His  death — and  character — Miscellaneous  ' 
transactions  during  ihis  reign* 

THE  many  jealousies  to  which    Henry    IV.'s    CHAP, 
situation  naturally  exposed  him,  had  so  infected  his  tern-  >,,^^v^^ 
per,  that  he  had  entertained  unreasonable  suspicions  with      1413. 
regard  to    the  fidelity  of   his    eldest    son;  and,  during  ^^^^^^* 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  had  excluded  that .  prince  orders. 
from  all  share  in  public  business,  and  was   even  displea* 
sed  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  armies,  where  his  martial 
talents,  though  useful  to  the  support  of  government,   ac- 
quired him  a  renown,  which,  he  thought,  might  prove  dan- 
gerous to  his  own  authority.     The  active  spirit  of  young 
Henry,  restrained  from  its  proper  exercise,  broke  out  in* 
to  extravagancies   of  every  kind ;  and  the  riot  of  pleas* 
ure,   the  frolic  of  debauchery,  the  outrage  of  wine,  filled 
the  vacancies  of  a  mind,  better  adapted  to  the  pursuits  of 
ambition  and  the  cares  of  govemmept.      This  course  of 
life  threw  him  among  companions,  whose  disorders,  if  ac- 
companied with  spirit  and  humour,  he  indulged  and  se- 
conded ;  and  he  was    detected   in  many    sallies,  which, 
to  severer  eyes,  appeared  totally  unworthy  of  his  rank  and 
station.    There  even  remains  a  tradition,  that,  when  heated 
with  liquor  and  jollity,  he  scrupled  not  to  accompany  his 
riotous  associates  in  attacking^  the  passengers  on  the  streets 
and  highways,  and  despoiling  them  of  their  goods  ;  and 
he  found  an  amusement  in  the  incidents  which  the  terror 
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snd  regret  of  these  defenceless  people  produced  on  such 
occasions.     This  extreme  of  dissoluteness  proved  eqaaliy 
disagreeable  to  his  father,  as  that  eager  application  to  bu- 
siness which  had  at  first  given  him  occasion  of  jealousy  ; 
and  he  saw,  in  his  son's  behaviour,  the   same   neglect  of 
decency,  the  same  attachment  to  low  company,  which  had 
degraded  the  personal  character  of  Richard,  and  which, 
more  than  all  his  errors  in  government,  had  tended  to  over- 
turn his  throne.     But  the  nation,  in  general,  cotisidered 
the  young  prince  with  more  indulgence  ;  and  observed  so 
many  gleams  of  generosity,  spirit,  and  magnanimity,  break*- 
ing  continually  through  the  cloud  which  a  .wild  conduct 
threw  over  his  character,  that  they  never  ceased  hoping  for 
his  amendment  ;  and  they  ascribed  all  the  weeds,  which 
shot  Aip  in  that  rich  soil,  to  the  want  of  proper  cukure  and 
attention  in  the  king  and  his  ministers.       There  happened 
an  incident  which  encouraged  these  agreeable  views,  and 
gave  nxuch  occasion  for  favourable  reflection^  to  all  men  of 
sense  and  candour.     A  riotous  companion  of  the  prisce'is 
had  been  indicted  before  Gascoigne,  tl^  chief  justice,  {far 
some  disorders  ;  and  Henry  was  not  ashamed  to  appear  i^ 
the  bar  with  the  criminal,  in  order  to  g^ve  hiiii  counte- 
linice  and  protection.     Finding  that  his  presence  had  not 
overawed  the  chief  justice,  he  proceeded  to  insult  that  ma- 
gistrate on  his  tribuital  ;  but  Gascoigne,  mindful  ctf  the 
character  which  he  then  bore,  and  the  majesty  of  the  sove*- 
reign  and   of  the  laws,  which  he  sustained^  ordered   die 
-prince  to  be  carried  to  pHson  for  his  rude  behaviour.^  The 
spectators  were  agreeably  disappointed  when  they  s«w  the 
heir  of  the  crown  submit  peaceably  to  this  seht^ice,  make 
reparation  for  his  error  by  acknowledging  it,  and  tfaecic  hb 
impetuous  nature  in  the  midst  of  its  extravagant  career. 

The  memory  of  this  ii^cident,  and  of  inaiiy  others  of 
a  like  nature,,  rendered  the  prospect  of  the  future  reign 
nowise  disagreeable  to  the  nation,  and  increased  the  joy 
which  the  death  of  so  unpopular  a  prince  as  the  late  king 
naturally  occasioned.  The  first  steps  taken  by  the  youiig 
prince  confirmed  all  those  prepossessions  entertained  in  bfe 
liivour.*     He  called  together  his  former  companions,  ac=^ 
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quai'nte4.  them  with  his  intended  reformation,  >cxhorted    chap. 
them  10  imitate  his  exampk,  but  strictly  inhibited  them,  ^  3,^  ^ 
till  they  had  given  proofs  of  their  a^nicerity  in  this  par-      ^^^^ 
ticular^  from  appearing  any  more  in  hi^  presence ;  and  he 
thus  (fismissed  them  with  liberal  presents*^     The   wis^ 
ministers  of  his  fathen  who  had  checked  his  ripts,  found       ',    " 
that  they  had  xmknowingly  been  paying  the  highest  court 
to.  him;  and  were  received  with  all  the  marks  of  favour 
and  confidence.     The  chief  justice  hi  nlself^  who  trembled 
to  approach  the  royai  presence,  met  with  praises  instead 
of  reproaches  for  his  past  conduct,  and  was  exhorted  to 
per^vere  in  the  same  rigorous  and  impartial  execution  of 
the  laws*    The  Surprise  of  those  who  expected  an  opposite 
behaviour,  augmented  their  satisfaction ;  and  the  character 
bf  the  youitg  king  appeared  brighter  than  if  it  had  never 
)>6^j3i  aluided  by  any  errors. 

BVT  Henry  wis  anxious  not  only  to  repa,ir  his  own 
misconduct,  but  also  to  make  amends  for  those  iniquities 
into  which  pc^icy  oi*  the  necessity  of  affairs  had  betrayed 
hfa  fadicr.  He  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the  fate 
o£  the  Unhappy  Richard,  did  justice  to  the  memory  of  that 
unfoiiunate  prince,  even  performed  his  funeral  obsequies 
with  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  cherished  all  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  loyalty  and  attach^ 
ment  towards  him.^  Instead  of  continuing  the  restraints 
which  the  jealousy  of  his  father  had  impossed  on  the  earl 
of  Marche,  he  received  that  young  nobleman  with  singular 
eburtesy  and  favour ;  and  by  this  magnanimity  so  gained 
on  the  gentle  and  unambitious  nature  of  his  competitor^ 
^lat  he  remained  ever  after  sincerely  attached  to  him,  and 
^ve  him  no  disturbance  in  his  futurfe'^  government.  The 
family  of  Piercy  was  restored  to  its  fortune  and  honours."' 
The  king  seemed  ambitious  to  bury  all  party  distinctions 
in  oblivion :  The  instruments  of  the  preteding  reign,  who 
liad  been  advanced  from  their  blind  zeal  for  the  Lancas- 
trian interests,  more  than  from  their  merits,  gave  place 
every  where  to  men  of  more  honourable  characters :  Vir- 
tue seemed  now  to  have  an  open  career,  in  which  it  might 
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CHAP,    txtrt  itself:  The  exhortations,  as  well  as  example,  of  the 
^^^^^Lm  prince  gave  it  encouragement :  All  men  were"  unanimous 
1413^      in  their  attachment  to  Henry  ;  and  the  defects  of  his  tid« 
were  forgotten  amidst  the  personal  regard  which  was  uni- 
versally paid  to  him. 
^leLoi-  There  remained  among  the  people  only   one  party 

distinction,  which  was  derived  from  religious  differences, 
ind  which,  as  it  is  of  a  peculiar,  and  commonly  a  very 
obstinate  nature,  the  popularity  of  Henry  was  not  able  to 
overcome.  The  Lollards  were  every*  day  increasing^  in 
the  kingdom,  and  were  become  a  formed  party,  which 
Uppeared  extremely  dangerous  to  the  church,  and  even 
formidable  to  the  civil  authority."  The  enthusiasm  by 
which  these  sectaries  were  getiersdly  actuated,  the  great 
alterations  which  they  pretended  to  introduce,  the  hatredl 
which  they  expressed  against  the  established  hierarchy^ 
gave  an  alarm  to  Henry ;  who,  either  from  a  sincere 
attachment  to  the  ancient  reli^on,  or  from  a  dread  of  the 
unknown  consequences  which  attend  all  important  changes, 
was  determined  to  execute  the  laws  against  such  bold 
innovators.  The  head  of  this  sect  was  sir  John  Oldcastle 
lord  Cobham,  a  nobleman  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  valour  and  his  military  talents,  and  had,  on  maiiy 
occasions,  acquired  the  esteem  both  of  the  late  and  of  iht 
present  king.®  His  high  character  and  his  zeal  for  the 
new  sect  pointed  him  out  to  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, as  the  proper  victim  of  ecclesiastical  severity; 
whose  punishment  would  strike  a  terror  into  the  whole 
party,  and  teach  them  that  they  must  expect  no  naercy 
under  the  present  administration.  He  applied  to  Henty 
for  a,  permission  to  indict  lord  Cobham  ;^  but  the  gene- 
rous nature  of  the  prince  was  averse  to  such  sanguinary 
methods  of  conversion.  He  represented  to  the  primate, 
that  reason  and  conviction  were  the  best  expedients  for 
supporting  truth ;  that  all  gentle  means  ought  first  to  be 
tried  in  order  to  reclaim  men  from  error ;  and  diat  he 
himself  would  endeavour,  by  a  conversation  with  Cobham, 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  catholic  faith*  But  he  found  that 
nobleman  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  and  determined  not  to 
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sacrifice  truths  of  such  infinite  moment  to  his  complaisance    chap. 
for    sovereigns.**      Henry's    principles    of  toleration,   or  ^jlJ!L^ 
rather  his  love  of  the  practice,  could  carry  him  no  farther;      ^^j^ 
and  he  then  gave  full  reins  to  ecclesiastical  severity  against 
the  inflexible  heresiarch.     The  primate  indicted  Cobham ; 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  three  suffragans,  the  bishops 
of  London,  Winchester,  and  St.  David's,  condemned  him 
to  the  flames  for  his  erroneous  opinions.     Cobham,  who 
was  confined  in  the  Tower,  made  his   escape  before  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution.     The  hold  spirit  of  the 
man,  provoked  by  persecution  and  stimulated  by  zeal,  was 
urged  to  attempt  the  most  criminal  enterprises ;  and  his 
\inlimited  authority  over  the  new  sect,  proved  that  he  well 
merited  the  attention  gf  the  civil  magistrate.     He  formed 
in   his  retreat  very  violent  designs  against  his  enemies ; 
and  despatching  his  emissaries  to  all  quarters,  appointed 
a  general  rendezvous  of  the  party,,  in  order  to  se^ze  the 
person  of  the  king  at  Eltham,  and  put  their  persecutors 
to  the  sword.*^  Henry,  apprised  of  their  intention,  removed      uiA^ 
to   Westminster:    Cobham  was  not  discouraged  by  this    ^     *"" 
clisappointment ;  but  changed  the  place  of  rendezvous  to 
the  field  near  St.  Giles's  :  The  king,  having  shut  the  gates 
of  the  city,  to  prevent  any  reinforcement  to  the  Lollards 
from  that  quarter,  came  into  the  field  in  the  night-time, 
seized  such  of  the  conspirators  as  appeared,  and  afterwards 
laid  hold  of  the  several  parties  who  were  hastening  to  the 
place  appointed.     It  appeared  that  a  few  only  were  in  the 
jsecret  of  the   conspiracy:    The  rest  implicitly  followed 
their  leaders :     But  upon  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  the 
treasonable  designs  of  the  sect  were  rendered  certain,  both 
from  evidence,  and  from  the  confession  of  the  criminals 
themselves.®     Some  were  executed;  the  greater  number 
pardoned.^     Cobham  himself,  who  made  his  escape  by  punish- 
flight,  was  not  brought  to  justice  till  four  years  after,  when  jo^i  co^. 
he  was  hanged  as  a  traitor ;  and  his  body  was  burned  on  lia^i^- 
the  gibbet,  in  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
jhinn  as  a  heretic."     This  criminal  design,  which  was  per- 
haps somewhat  aggravated  by  the   clergy,  brought  dis- 
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CHAP,    credit  upon  the  party,  and  checked  the  progress  of  liiat 
^'^'     sect,  which  had    embraced  the  speculative   doctrines  of 
Wickliffe,  and  at  the  same  time  aspired  to  a  reformation 
of  ecclesiastical  abuses. 

These  two  points  were  the  great  objects  of  the  L.olf> 
lards ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  not  affected  in  the 
same  degree  by  both  of  them.  Common  sense  and  obvi* 
vious  reflection  had  discovered  to  the  people  the  advan* 
tages  of  a  reformation  in  discipline ;  but  the  age  was  not 
yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  seized  with  the  spirit  of-con- 
troversy,  or  to  enter  into  those  abstruse  doctrines,  which 
the  Lollards  endeavoured  to  propagate  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  very  notion  of  heresy  alarmed  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people  :  Innovation  in  ^^undamental  principles 
was  suspicious :  Curiosity  was  not,  as  yet,  a  sufficient 
counterpoise  to  authority :  And  even  many,  who  were  the 
greatest  friends  to  the  reformation  of  abuses,  were  anxious 
to  express  their  detestation  of  the  speculative  tenets  of 
the  WicklifTites,  which,  they  feared,  threw  disgrace  on  so 
good  a  cause.  This  turn  of  thought  appears  evidently  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  which  was  summoned 
immediately  after  the  detection  of  Cobham's  conspiracy. 
That  assembly  passed  severe  laws  against  the  new  here- 
tics :  They  enacted,  that  whoever  was  convicted  of  L.ol- 
lardy  before  the  ordinary,  besides  suffering  capital  punish- 
ment according  to  the  laws  formerly  established,  should 
also  forfeit  his  lands  and  goods  to  the  king ;  and  that  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  justices  of  the  two  benches,  sheriffs;^ 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  the  chief  magistrates  in  every 
city  and  borough,  should  take  an  oath  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  for  the  extirpation  of  heresies.^  Yet  this 
very  parliament,  when  the  king  demanded  supply,  re- 
newed the  offer  formerly  pressed  upon  his  father,  and  en- 
treated him  to  seize  all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and 
convert  them  to  the  use  of  the  crown.^  The  clergy  were 
alarmed :  They  could  offer  the  king  no  bribe  which  ws 
equivalent:  They  only  agi-ecd  to  confer  on  him  all  th 
priories  alien,  which  depended  on  capital  abbeys  in  Nor 
mandy,  and  had  been  bequeathed  to  tliese  abbeys,  whc 
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that  province  remuned  united  to  England:  And  Chiehe*   chap. 
ley,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  endeavoured  to  divert  ^^^^^^ 
the  blow,  by  giving  occupation  to  the  king,  and  by  per*     1414, 
suading  him  to  undertake  a  war  against  France,  in  order 
to  recover  his  lost  rights  to  that  kingdom  J 

It  was  the  dying  injunction  of  the  late  king  to  his 
son,  not  to  allow  the  English  to  remain  long  in  peace, 
which  was  apt  to  breed  intestine  comn^otions;  but  to 
employ  them  in  foreign  expeditions,  by  which  the  prince 
might  acquire  honour;  the  nobility,  in  sharing  his  dan* 
gers,  might  attach  themselves  to  his  person ;  and  all  the 
restless  spirits  find  occupation  for  their  inquietude.  The 
natural  disposition  of  Henry  sufficiently  inclined  him  to 
follow  this  advice,  and  the  civil  disorders  of  France, 
which  had  been  prolonged  beyond  those  of  England, 
•pened  a  full  career  to  his  ambition. 

The  death  of  Charles  V.  which  followed  soon  after  1415. 
that  of  Edward  III.  and  the  youth  of  his  son,  Charles  V I.  prancj 
put  the  two  kingdoms  for  some  time  in  a  similar  situ^v 
ation ;  and  it  was  uQt  to  be  apprehended,  that  either  of 
them,  during  a  minority,  would  be  able  to  make  much 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  other.  The-  jealousies  ' 
also  between  Charles's  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou, 
Berri,  and  Burgundy,  had  distracted  the  affairs  of  France, 
rather  more  than  those  between  the  dukes  of  Lancaster, 
York,  and  Glocester,  Richard's  three  uncles,  disordered 
those  of  England;  and  had  carried  off  the  attention  of 
the  French  nation  from  any  vigorous  enterprise  against 
foreign  states.  But  in  proportion  as  Chai'les  advanced  in 
years,  the  factions  were  composed  |  his  two  uncles,  the 
dukes  of  Anjou  and  Burgundy,  died :  and  the  king  him- 
aelf,  assuming  the  reins  of  government,  discovered  symp* 
toms  of  genius  and  spirit,  which  revived  the  drooping 
hopes  of  his  country.  This  promising  state  of  affairs  was 
not  of  long  duration :  The  unhappy  prince  fell  suddenly 
into  a  fit  of  frenzy,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of 
exercising  his  authority ;  and  though  he  recovered  from 
this  disorder,  he  was  so  subject  to  relapses,  that  his  judg- 
ment was  gradually  but  sensibly  impaired,  and  no  steady 
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CHAP,   plan  of  government  could  be  pursued  by  him*    ^e  admi* 
nistration  of  affairs  was  disputed  between  his  brother. 


1415.  Lewis  duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  cousin-german,  John  duke 
of  Burgundy :  The  propinquity  to  the  crown  pleaded  in 
favour  of  the  former :  The  latter,  who,  in  right  of  his 
mother,  had  inherited  the  county  of  Flanders,  which  he 
annexed  to  his  father's  extensive  dominions,  derived  a 
lustre  from  his  superior  power :  The  people  were  divided 
between  these  contending  princes:  And  the  king,  now 
resuming,  now  dropping  his  authority,  kept  the  victcny 
undecided,  and  prevented  any  regular  settlement  of  the 
state  by  the  final  prevalence  of  either  party* 

At  length,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy, 
seeming  to  be  moved  by  the  cries  of  the  nation,  and  by 
the  interposition  of  common  friends,  agreed  to  bury  all 
past  quarrels  in  oblivion,  and  to  enter  into  strict  amity : 
They  swore  before  the  altar  the  sincerity  of  their  friend- 
ship ;  the  priest  administered  the  sacrament  to  both  of 
them ;  they  gave  to  each  other  every  pledge  which  could 
be  deemed  sacred  among  men :  But  all  this  solemn  pre- 
paration was  only  a  cover,  for  the  basest  treachery,  which 
was  deliberately  premeditated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
He  procured  his  rival  to  be  assassinated  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  :  He  endeavoured  for  some  time  to  conceal  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  crime :  But  being  detected,  he  em- 
braced a  resolution  still  more  criminal  and  more  dange- 
rous to  society,  by  openly  avowing  and  justifying  it.* 
The  parliament  itself  of  Paris,  the  tribunal  of  justice, 
heard  tlie  harangues  of  the  duke's  advocate  in  defence  of 
assassination,  which  he  termed  tyrannicide ;  and  that  as- 
sembly, partly  influenced  by  faction,  partly  overawed  by 
power,  pronounced  no  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
this  detestable  doctrine.^  The  same  question  was  after- 
wards agitated  before  the  council  of  Constance;  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  a  feeble  decision,  in  favour  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  was  procured  from  these  fathers  of  ^^ 
church,  the  ministers  of  peace  and  of  religion.  But  l 
mischievous  effects  of  that  tenet,  had  they  been  before  anj 
wise  doubtful,  appeared  sufficiently  from  the  present  i^ 
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z  La  Laboureur,  Ut.  xxvii.  chap.  23,  24. 

a  La  Laboui-cuTjijliv.  xxvii.  chap.  27.    Monsfcrelet,  chap.  39. 
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dents.  The  commission  of  this  crime,  which  destroyed  chap. 
ail  trust  and  security,  rendered  the  war  implacable  between  ^^^* 
the  French  parties,  and  cut  off  every  means  of  peace  and  j^jj 
accommodation.  The  princes  of  the  blood,  combining 
with  the  young  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brothers,  made 
violent  war  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  the  unhappy 
king,  seized  sdmetimes  by  one  party,  sometimes  by  the 
other,  transferred  alternately  to  each  of  them  the  appear*^ 
ance  of  legal  authority.  The  provinces  were  laid  waste  by 
mutual  depredations :  Assassinations  were  every  where 
committed  from  the  animosity  of  several  leaders;  or 
what  was  equally  terrible,  executions  were  ordered,  with- 
out any  legal  or  free  trial,  by  pretended  courts  of  judi* 
cature*  The  whole  kingdom  was  distinguished  into  two 
parties,  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs;  so  the 
adherents  of  the  young  duke  of  Orleans  were  called,  from 
the  count  of  Armagnac,  father-in-law  to  that  prince.  The 
city  of  Paris,  distracted  between  them,  but  inclining  niore 
to  the  Burgundians,  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  blood  and 
violence ;  the  king  and  royal  family  were  often  detained 
captives  in  the  hands  of  the  populace  $  their  faithful  mi- 
nisters were  butchered  or  imprisoned  before  their  faces ; 
and  it  was  dangerous  for  any  man,  amidst  these  enraged 
factions,  to  be  distinguished  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  probity  and  honour. 

During  this  scene  of  general  violence,  there  rose  into 
some  consideration  a  body  of  men,  which  usually  makes 
no  figure  in  public  transactions,  even  during  the  most 
peaceable  times;  and  that  was  the  university  of  Paris, 
whose  opinion  was  sometimes  demanded,  and  more  fre-* 
quently  offered,  in  the  multiplied  disputes  between  the 
parties.  The  schism,  by  which  the  church  was  at  that  time 
divided,  and  which  occasioned  frequent  controversies  in 
the  university,  had  raised  the  professors  to  an  unusual  de« 
gree  of  importance ;  and  this  connexion  between  literature 
and  superstition  had  bestowed  on  the  former  a  weight,  to 
which  reason  and  knowledge  are  not,  of  themselves,  any 
wise  entitled  among  men.  But  there  was  another  society 
whose  sentiments  were  much,  more  decisive  at  Paris,  the 
fraternity  of  butchers,  who,  under  the  direction  of  their 
ringleaders,  had  declared  fot  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
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CHAP,    committed  the  most  violent  outrages  against  tha  oppoahe 
^'^'     party'*     To  counterbalance  their  power,  the  Armagnaes 


1415.  ni^d^  interest  with  the  fraternity  of  carpenters;  the  popu- 
lace ranged  themselves  on  one  side  or  die  other ;  and  the 
fate  of  the  capital  depended  on  the  prevalence  of  either 
party. 

The  advantage  which  might  be  made  of  these  con- 
fusions, was  easily  perceived  in  England ;  and,  according 
to  the  maxims  which  usually  prevail  among  nations,  it 
was  determined  to  lay  hold  of  the  favourable  opportunity* 
The  late  king,  who  was  courted  by  both  the  French  par« 
ties,  fomented  the  quarrel,  by  alternately  sending  assist** 
ance  to  each ;  but  the  present  sovereign,  impelled  by  die 
vigour  of  youth,  and  the  ardour  of  ambition,  determined 
to  push  his  advantages  to  a  greater  length,  and  to  carty 
violent  war  into  that  distracted  kingdom.  But  while  he 
was  making  preparations  for  this  end,  he  tried  to  eSBoct 
his  purpose  by  negotiation;  and  he  sent  over  ambassadors 
to  Paris,  offering  a  perpetual  peace  and  alliance ;  bat  de* 
manding  Catharine,  the  French  king's  daughter  in 
riage,  two  millions  of  crowns  as  her  portion,  one 
six  hundred  thousand  as  the  arrears  of  king  John's  ran* 
som,  and  the  immediate  possession  and  full  sovereignty  <yf 
Normandy,  and  of  all  the  other  provinces  which  had  beea 
ravished  ifrom  England  by  the  arms  of  Philip  Augustas ; 
together  with  the  superiority  of  Britany  and  Flanders.* 
Such  exorbitant  demands  show  that  he  was  sensible  of  the 
present  miserable  condition  of  France ;  and  the  terms  of- 
fered by  the  French  court,  though  much  inferior,  discover 
their  consciousness  of  the  same  melancholy  truth.  Tliey 
were  willing  to  give  him  the  princess  in  marriage,  to  pay 
him  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  resign  the  entity 
sovereignty  of  Guienne,  and  to  annex  to  that  province  the 
country  of  Perigord,  Rovergue,  Xaintonge,  the  Angou- 
mois,  and  other  territories.*     As  Hfenry  rejected  these 


b  Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  208.  c  Ibid.  p.  211.  If  is  reported  by  aome  historians 
(See  Hist.  Crovl.  Cent.  p.  500.)  that  die  DaiiphiR,  in  derision  «  Henry's  cfaamft 
and  dissolute  character,  sent  him  a  box  of  teunis  balls,  intimating  that  these  im- 
plements of  play  were  better  adapted  to  him  than  the  insti-uments  of  war.  But 
this  stoty  is  by  no  means  eredible;  the  great  ofters  made  by  the  oomt  of  Franor 
show  that  they  had  already  •ntsmioed  a  j<i«t  idea  of  Henry's  «haracter>  a»  ^Ok 
«s  of  Hmr  own  situatioiL 
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conditions,  and  scarcely  hoped  that  his  o^m  demands    ciiAP. 
would  be  complied  with,  he  never  intermitted  a  moment     ^^ 
hb  preparations .  for  war,  and  having  assembled  a  great     ^^g 
fleet  and  army  at  Southampton,  having  invited  all  the  no* 
bility  and  military  men  of  the  kingdom  to  attend  him  by 
the  hopes  of  glory  and  of  conquest,  he  came  to  the  sea 
side,  widi  a  purpose  of  embarking  on  his  expedition* 

But  while  Henry  was  meditating  conquests  upon  his 
neighbours,  he  unexpectedly  found  himself  in  danger  from 
a  conspiracy  at  home,  which  was  happily  detected  in  its 
infancy*     The  earl  of  Cambridge,  second  son  of  the  late 
duke  of  York,  having  espoused  the  sister  of  the  earl  of 
Marche,  had  zealously  embraced  the   interests  of  that 
fiunily;  and  had  held  some  conferences  with  lord  Scrope 
of  Masham,  and  sir  Thomas  Grey  of  Heton,  about  the 
liieans  of  recovering  to  that  nobleman  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  England*  The  conspirators,  as  soon  as  detected, 
acknowledged  their  guilt  to  the  king;^  and  Henry  pro* 
ceeded  without  delay  to  their  trial  and  condemnation*        ' 
The  utmost  that  could  be  expected  of  the  best  king  in 
those  ages,  was,  that  he  would  so  far  observe  the  essen* 
tiais   of  justice,  as   not  to  make  an   innocent  person  a 
victim  to  his  severity :  But  as  to  the  formalities  of  law, 
which  are  often  as  material  as  the  essentials  themselves, 
they  were  sacrificed  without  scruple  to  the  least  interest 
or  convenience*     A  jury  of  commoners  was  summoned : 
The  three  conspirators  were  indicted  before  them :  The 
constable  of  Southampton  castle  swore  that  they  had  sepa- 
rately confessed  their  guilt  to  him : .  Without  other  evi- 
dence, sir  Thomas  Grey  was  condemned  and  executed : 
But  as  the  earl  of  Cambridge  and  lord  Scrope  pleaded  the 
privilege  of  their  peerage,  Henry  thought  proper  to  sum- 
mon a  court  of  eighteen  barons,  in  which  the  duke  of 
Clarence  presided:  The  evidence  given  before  the  jury 
was  read  to  them:  The  prisoners,  though  one  of  them 
was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  were  not  examined,  nor  pro- 
dttced  in  court,  nor  heard  in  their  own  defence ;  but  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death  upon  this  proof,  which  was  every 
vray  irregular  and^imsatisfactory;  and  the  sentence  was 

d  R/mer»  TOL  is*  p.  SOO.    T*  JUiviS,  p.  I. 
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CHA1».    soon  after  executed.     The  earl  of  Marche  Vras  accused  of 
^^^'      having  given  his  approbation  to  the  conspiracy,  aiid  re- 


1415      ceived  a  general  pardon  from  the  king.^     He  was  pro« 
bably  either  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  or  had 
made  reparation  by  his  early  repentance  and  discovery.^ 
inTaskm  of        The  successes  which  the  arms  of  England  have,  in 
France.      different  ages,  obtained  over  those  of  France,  have  been 
much  owing  to  tike  favourable   situation  of  the  former 
kingdom.    The  Knglish,  happily  seated  in  an  island,  could 
make  advantage  of  every  misfortune  which  attended  their 
neighbours,  and  were  little  exposed  to  the  danger  of  re* 
prisals.    They  never  left  their  own  country  but  when  they 
were  conducted  by  a  king  of  extraordinary  genius,    or 
found  their  enemy  divided  by  intestine  factions,  or  were 
supported  by  a  powerful  alliance  on  the  continent;  and  as 
all  these   circumstances  concurred  at  present  to  favour 
their  enterprise,  they  had  reason  to  expect  from  it  propor* 
tionable  success.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  expelled  France 
by  a  combination  of  the  princes,  had  been  secretly  solicit- 
ing the  alliance  of  England  ;^  and  Henry  knew  that  this 
prince,  though  he  scrupled  at  first  to  join  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  his  country,  would  willingly,  if  he  saw  any  pro- 
bability of  success,  both  assist  him  with  his  Flemish  sub« 
jects,  and  draw  over  to  the  same  side  all  his  niunerous 
partisans  in  France.     Trusting  therefore  to  this  circum- 
stance, hut  without  establishing  any  concert  with  the  duke^ 
]4tH  Aug.   he  put  to  sea,  and  landed  near  Harfleur,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  6000  men  at  arms,  and  24,000  foot,  mostly  arch- 
ers.   He  immediately  began  the  siege  of  that  place,  which 
was  valiantly  defended  by  d'Estoiiteville,  and  under  him 
by  de  Guitri,  de  Gaucourt,  and  others  of  the  French  nobi- 
lity:  But  as  the  garrison  was  weak,  and  the  fortifications 
in  bad  repair,  the  governor  was  at  last  obliged  to  capitu- 
late ;  and  he  promised  to  surrender  the  place  if  he  received 
no  succour  before  the  eighteenth  of  September.    The  day 
came,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  French  army  to 
relieve  him.    Henry,  taking  possession  of  the  town,  placed 
a  garrison  in  it,  and  expelled  all  the  French  inhabitants^ 
with  an  intention  of  peopling  it  anew  with  English. 

e  Bymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  303.  f  St  Remi,  «h«p.^v.  Goodvfai,  p.  65^ 

5  Bymer,  vol.  ix,  p.  137, 13S, 
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Tbs.  fatigaes  of  this  siege,  and  the  unusual  heat  of  chap. 
^le  season^  had  so  wasted  the  Eiiglish  army,  that  Henry  ■'^*^- 
could  enter  on  no  farther  enterprise ;  and  was  obliged  to  ^4^5^ 
think  of  returning  into  England*  He  had  dismissed  his 
transports,  which  could  not  anchor  in  an  open  road  upon 
the  enemy's  coasts:  And  he  lay  under  a  necessity  of 
marching  by  land  to  Calais,  before  he  could  reach  a  place 
of  safety.  A  numerous  French  army  of  14,000  men  at 
arms,  and  40,000  foot,  was  by  this  time,  assembled  in 
!Normandy  under  the  constable  d' Albret ;  a  force  which, 
if  prudently  conducted,  was  sufficient  either  to  trample 
down  the  English  in  the  open  field,  or  to  harass  and 
reduce  to  nothing  their  small  army,  before  they  could 
finish  so  long  and  difficult  a  march.  Henry,  therefore, 
cautiously  offered  to  sacrifice  his  conquest  of  Harfleur  for 
a  safe  passage  to  Calais ;  but  his  proposal  being  rejected, 
he  determined  to  make  his  way  by  valour  and  conduct 
through  all  the  opposition  of  the  enemy.'  That  he  might 
not  discourage  his  army  by  the  appearance  of  flight,  or 
expose  them  to  those  hazards  which  naturally  attend 
priecipitate  marches,  he  made  slow  and  deliberate  journeys,'' 
till  he  reached  the  Somme,  which  he  purposed  to  pass  at 
the  ford  of  Blanquetague,  the  same  place  where  Edward, 
in  a  like  situation,  had  before  escaped  from  Philip  de 
Valois.  But  he  found  the  ford  rendered  impassable  by 
the  precaution  of  the  French  general,  and  guarded  by  a 
strong  body  on  the  opposite  bank ;'  and  he  was  obliged  to 
march  higher  up  the  river,  in  order  to  seek  for  a  safq 
passage.  He  was  continually  harassed  on  his  march  by 
flying  parties  of  the  enemy ;  saw  bodies  of  troops  on  the 
other  side  ready  to  oppose  every  attempt :  his  provisions 
were  cut  off;  his  soldiers  languished  with  sickness  and 
fatigue ;  and  his  affairs  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  a  des^ 
perate  situation :  When  he  was  so  dexterous  or  so  for- 
tunate as  to  seize  by  surprise  a  passage  near  St.  Quintin, 
which  had  not  been  sufficiently  guarded ;  and  he  safely 
carried  over  his  army*" 

Henhy  then  bent  his  march  northwards  to  Calais ;  Battle  of 
but  he  was  still  exposed  to  great  and  imminent  danger  -A.zmcoar, 


i  La  Laboureor,  Ut.  35.  ehap.  6.  k  T.  Livii,  p. 

1  St  Reini>  chap.  58,  m  T.  Livii,  p.  18. 
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CHAP,    from  the  enemy,  who  had  ako  pasted  the  Smane,  and 
^J^l     threw  themselves  full  in  his  way,  with  a  purpose  of  inter- 
1415      eepting  his  retreat.    After  he  had  passed  the  small  river  ot 
35t!i  Oet    Temois  at  Blangi,  he  was  Si^rprised  to  observe  from  the 
heights  the  whole  French  army  drawn  up  in  the  plains  of 
Azincour,  and  so  posted,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  proceed  on  his  march  without  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment.    Nothing  in  appearance  could   be  more  unequal 
than  the  battle,  upon  which  his  safety  and  all  his  fortunes 
now  depended.     The  English  army  was  little  more  dian 
half  the  number  which  had  disembarked  at  Harfleur ;  and 
they  laboured  under  every  discouragement  and  necessity. 
The  enemy  was  four  times  more  numerous ;  was  headed 
by  the  dauphin  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  and  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind.     Hen- 
ry's situation  was  exacdy  similar  to  that  of  Edward  at 
Cressy,  and  that  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Poictiers,  and  the 
memory  of  these  great  events,  inspiring  the  English  with 
pourage,  made  them  hope  for  a  like  deliverance  from  their 
present  difficulties.     The  king  likewise  observed  the  siune 
prudent  conduct  which  had  been  followed  by  these  great 
commanders :    He  drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground 
between  two  woods,  which  guarded  each  flank ;  and  he 
patiently   expected   in   that   posture   the   attack    of  the 
enemy." 

Had  the  French  constable  been  able,  either  to  reason 
jusdy  upon  the  present  circumstances  of  the  two  armies, 
or  to  profit  by  past  experience,  he  had  declined  a  combat, 
and  had  waited  till  necessity,  obliging  the  English  to 
advance,  had  made  them  relinquish  the  advantages  of 
their  situation.  But  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  nobility, 
and  a  vain  confidence  in  superior  numbers,  brought  on 
this  fatal  action,  which  proved  the  source  of  infinite 
calamities  to  their  country.  The  French  archers  on  horse- 
back and  their  men  at  arms,  crowded  in  their  ranks,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  English  archers,  who  had  fixed  palisadoes 
in  their  front  to  bre^k  the  impression  of  the  enemy,  and 
who  safely  plied  them,  from  behind  the  defence,  with  a 
shower  of  airows  which  nothing  could  resist.®     The  clay 

n  St.  Kemi,  cap.  62.  o  Walsingham,  p.  392.    T.  LWu^  p.  19.    ta 

Labourear^  liv.  35.  chap.  7.    Mon9trelet,  chap.  147. 
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SLoil,  moistened  by  some  rain  which  had  lately  fallen,  CHAP, 
proved  another  obstacle  to  the  force  of  the  French  cavalry.  ^^^-v^L> 
The  wounded  men  and  horses  discomposed  their  ranks:  24^5^ 
The  narrow  compass  in  which  they  were  pent,  hindered 
them  from  recovering  any  order :  The  whole  army  was  a 
scene  of  confusion,  terror,  and  dismay  :  And  Henry,  per- 
ceiving his  advantage,'  ordered  the  English  archers,  who 
were  light  and  unincumbered,  to  advance  upon  the  enemy, 
and  seize  the  momient  of  victory.  They  fell  with  their 
battle-axes  upon  the  French,  who,  in  their  present  posture, 
were  incapable  either  of  flying  or  of  inaking  defence : 
They  hewed  them  in  pieces  without  resistance  ;^  And 
being  seconded  by  the  men  at  arms,  who  also  pushed  on 
against  the  enemy,  they  covered  the  field  with  the  killed, 
wounded,  dismounted,  and  overthrown.  After  all  ap« 
peafSmce  of  opposition  was  over,  the  English  had  leisure 
to  make  prisoners ;  and  having  advanced  with  uninter- 
rupted success  to  the  open  plain,  they  there  saw  the  re- 
mains of  the  French  rear  guard,  which  still  maintained 
the  appearance  of  a  line  of  battle.  At  the  same  tiine^ 
they  heard  an  alarm  from  behind :  Some  gentlemen  of 
Picardy,  having  collected  about  600  peasants,  had  fallen; 
upon  the  English  baggage,  and  were  doing  execution  on 
the  unarmed  followers  of  the  camp,  who  fled  before  them. 
Henry,  seeing  the  enemy  on  all  sides  of  him,  began  to 
entertain  apprehensions  froth  his  prisoners ;  and  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  issue  general  orders  for  putting  them  to 
death :  But  on  discovering  the  truth,  he  stopped  the 
slaughter,  and  was  still  able  to  save  a  great  number. 

No  battle  was  ever  more  fatal  to  France,  by  the 
number  of  princes  and  nobility  slain  or  taken  prisoners* 
Among  the  former  were  the  constable  himself,  the  count 
of  Nevers  and  the  duke  of  Brabant,  brothers  td  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  count  of  Vaudemorit,  brother  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  the  duke  of  Alenfon,  the  duke  of 
Barre,  the  count  of  Marie.  The  most,  eminent  prisoners 
•were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  an4  BovirbQn,  the  counts  d'Eu^ 
Vendome,  and  Richemont,  aiid-th^ihareschal  of  Boucicarut* 
Ah  archbishop  of  Sens  also  .was/slain  in  this  battle.     The: 

p  Walsingham^  p.  393.    Ypod.  Neust.  p.  59i, 
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CHAP,  killed  are  computed  on  the  whole,  to  have  amounted  to 
*^V^  ten  thousand  men ;  and  as  the  slaughter  fell  chiefly  upon 
1415.  ^^  cavalry,  it  is  pretended  that  of  these  eight  tholisand 
were  gentlemen.  Henry  was  master  of  14,000  pri- 
soners* The  person  of  chief  note,  who  fell  among  the 
English,  was  the  duke  of  York,  who  perished  fighting  by 
the  king^s  side,  and  had  an  end  more  honourable  than  his 
life.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  honours  and  fortune  l^ 
his  nephew,  son  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  executed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  All  the  English  who  were  slaiii 
exceeded  not  forty ;  though  some  writers,  with  greater 
probability,  make  the  number  more  considerable* 

The  three  great  battles  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and 
Azincour,  bear  a  singular  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
their  most  considerable  circumstances.  In  all  of  them, 
there  appears  the  same  temerity  in  the  English  princes, 
^ho  without  any  object  of  moment,  merely  for  the  sake 
pf  plunder,  had  ventured  so  far  into  the  enemy's  country 
as  to  leave  themselves  no  retreat ;  and  unless  saved  by 
the  utmost  imprudence  in  the  French  commanders,  werCi 
from  their  very  situation,  exposed  to  inevitable  de- 
struction. But  allowance  being  made  for  this  temerity, 
which,  according  to  the  irregular  plans  of  war  followed  in 
those  ages,  seems  to  have  been  in  some  measure,  una- 
voidable ;  there  appears  in  the  day  of  action,  the  same 
presence  of  mind,  dexterity,  courage,  firmness,  and  pre- 
caution, on  the  part  of  the  English :  The  same  precipi- 
tation^ confusion,  and  vain  confidence,  on  the  part  of  the 
French ;  And  the  events  were  such  as  might  have  been  ' 
expected  from  such  opposite  conduct.  The  immediate 
consequences  too  of  these  three  great  victories  were 
similar :  Instead  of  pushing  the  French  with  vigour,  and 
taking  advantage  of  their  consternation,  the  English 
princes  after  their  victory,  seem  rather  to  have  relaxed 
their  efforts,  and  to  have  allowed  the  enemy  leisure  to 
recover  from  his  losses.  Henry  interrupted  not  1  6 
march  a  moment  after  the  battle  of  Azincour ;  he  ca  - 
ried  his  prisoners  to  Calais,  thence  to  England ;  he  ev  i 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  enemy-;  and  it  was  not  1 
after  an  interval  of  tjvo.  years  that  any  body  ol  Engi  i 
troops  appeared  in  France*  .     ,  • 
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The  poverty  of  all  the  Europtan  J)rinces,  and  the  CHAP, 
small  resources  of  their  kingdoms,  were  the  caase  of  these  ^'^' 
continual  interruptions  in  their  hostilities ;  and  though 
die  niaxims  of  war  were  in  general  destructive,  their 
military  operations  were  mere  incursions,  which,  without 
any  settled  plan,  they  carried  on  against  each  other.  The 
lustre,  however,  attending  the  victory  of  Azincour,  pro- 
cured some  supplies  from  the  English  parliament,  though 
still  unequal  to  the  expenses  of  a  campaign.  They  granted 
Henry  an  entire  fifteenth  of  moveables;  and  they  con- 
ferred on  him  for  life^  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  the  subsidies  on  the  exportation  of  wool  and  leather. 
This  concession  is  more  considerable  than  that  which  had 
been  granted  to  Richard  11.  by  his  last  parliament,  and 
which  was  afterwards,  on  his  depositioh,  made  so  great  an 
article  of  charge  against  him. 

But  during  this  interruption  of  hostilities  from  Eng-  gtnteof 
land^  France  was  exposed  to  all  the  furies  of  civil  war;  Pnmoe. 
and  the  several  parties  became  every  day  more  enraged 
against  e^ach  other.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  confident 
that  the  French  ministers  and  generals  were  entirely  dis- 
credited by  the  misfortune  at  Azincour,  advanced  with  a 
great  army  to  Paris,  and  attempted  to  reinstate  himself 
in  possession  of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  the  person 
of  the  king.  But  his  partisans  in  that  city  were  overawed 
by  the  court,  and  kept  in  subjection  :  The  duke  despaired 
of  success ;  and  he  retired  with  his  forces,  which  he  im- 
mediately  disbanded  in  the  Low  Countries.*^  He  was  i4ir. 
soon  after  invited  to  make  a  new  attempt,  by  some  violent 
quarrels  which  broke  out  in  the  royal  family.  The  queen 
Isabella,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been 
hitherto  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Burgundian  faction, 
had  received  a  great  injury  from  the  other  party,  which 
the  implacable  spirit  of  that  princess  was  never  able  to 
forgive.  The  public  necessities  obliged  the  count  of 
Armagnac,  created  constable  of  France  in  the  place  of 
d^Albret,  to  seize  the  great  treasures  which  Isabella  had 
amassed :  And  when  she  expressed  her  displeasure  at  this 
injury,  he  inspired  into  the  weak  mind  of  the  king  some 

4  La  Laboarenr,  Ur.  zxxv.  chi^p.  10. 
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CHAP,   jealousies  concerning-  her  conduct,   and  pushed  kim  to 
^^^^1     seize  and  put  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards  throw  into 
1417.     *^  Seine,  Bois-bourdon,  her  favourite,  whom  he  accused 
of  a  commerce  of  gallantry  with   that   princess.    .  The 
queen  herself  was   sent  to   Tours,   and   confined  under 
91  guard;'  and,  after  sufiiering  these   multiplied   insults, 
3he  no  longer  scrupled  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.     As  her  son,  the  .dauphin  Charles, 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  was  entirely  governed  by  the  faction 
«  of  Armagnac,  she  extended  her  animosity  to  him^  and 

sought  his  destruction  with  the  most  unrelenting  hatred. 
She  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  rendering  her  unnatural 
purpose  effectual.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  concert 
with  her,  entered  France  at  the  head  of  a  great  army: 
Jle  made  himself  master  of  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Dourlens, 
Montreiiil,  and  other  towns  in  Picardy ;  Senlis,  Rheims, 
Chalons,  Troye,  and  Auxerre,  declared  themselves  of  his 
party.*  He  got  possession  of  Beaumont,  Pontoise,  Ver- 
non, Meulant,  Montlheri,  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris ;  and  carrying  farther  his  progress  towards  the  west, 
he  seized  Etanipes,  Chartres,  and  other  fortresses ;  and 
was  at  last  able  to  deliver  the  queen,  who  fled  to  Troye, 
and  openly  declared  against  those  ministers  who,  she  said, 
detained  ber  husband  in  captivity.* 

Meanwhile  the  partisans  of  Burgundy  raised  a  com- 
motion in  Paris,,  which  always  inclined  to  that  faction. 
X«ile-Adam,  one  of  the  duke's  captains,  was  received  into 
the  city  in  the  night  ^me,  and  beaded  the  insurrection  of 
the  people,  which  in  a  moment  became  so  impetuous  that 
nothing  could  oppose  it.  The  person  of  the  king  was 
seized:  The  dauphin  made  his  escape  with  difficulty: 
Great  numbers  of  the  faction  of  Armagnac  were  immedi- 
ately butchered :  fhe  count  himself,  and  many  persons  of 
note,  were  thrown  into  prison :  Murders  were  daily  com- 
mitted from  private  a^^imosity,  under  pretence  of  faction : 
And  the  populace,  not  satiated  with  their  fury,  and  d 
ing  the  course  of  public  justice  top  dilatory,  brokr  3 
^he  prisons,  and  put  to  death  the  count  of  Armagnac,  1 
^U  the  other  nobility  who  were  there  confined.** 

r  St.  Remiy  chap.  74.    Monstrelet,  chap.  167.  s  St  Rerni^  chap.  79 
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While  France  wias  in  such  furious  combustion,  and    chap. 
"was   so  ill  prepared  to  resist  a  foreign  enemy,  Henry,      ^^^* 
having  collected  some  treasure,  and  levied  an  army,  land-  ^^^TT^ 
ed.in  Normandy  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men;  Newinva- 
and  met  with  no  considerable  opposition  from  any  quar-  fJ!^„^, 
ten     He  made  himself  master  of  Falaise ;    Eyreux  and  i"t  Aug. 
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Caen  submitted  to  him ;  Pont  de  I'Arche  opened  its  gates ; 
and  Henry,  having  subdued  all  the  lower  Normandy,  and 
having  received  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  thousand  men 
from  England,"^  formed  the  siege  of  Rouen,  which  was 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  four  >thousand  men,  seconded 
by  the  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand.* 
The  cardinal  des  Ursins  here  attempted  to  incline  him 
towards  peace,  and  to  moderate  his  pretensions.  But  the 
king  replied  to  him, in  $uch  terms,  as  showed  that  he  was 
fully  sensible  of  all  his  present  advantages  :  "  Do  you  not 
*'  see,"  said  he,  that  God  has  led  me  hither  as  by  the 
*'  hand  ?  France  has  no  sovereign :  I  have  just  pretensions 
^'  to  that  kingdom  :  Every  thing  is  here  in  the  utmost  con- 
"  fusion  :  No  one  thinks  of  resisting  me*  Can  I  have  a 
*'  more  sensible .  proof,  that  the  Being,  who  disposes  of 
*'  empires,  has  determined  to  put  the  crown  of  France 
*'  upon  my  head  ?"^ 

But  though  Henry  had  opened  his  mind  to  this 
scheme  of  ambition,  he  still  continued  to  negotiate  with 
his  -enemies,  and  endeavoi:^ed  to  obtain  more  secure, 
though  less  considerable  advantages.  He^made,  at  the 
same  time,  offers  of  peace  to  both  parties;  to  the  queen 
and  duke  of  Burgundy  on  the  one  hand,  who,  having  pos- 
session of  the  king's  person,  carried  the.  appearance  of 
legal  authority '/'  and  to  the  dauphin  on  the  other,  vfho, 
being  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  monarchy,  was  adhered 
to  by  every  one  that  paid  any  regard  to  the  true  interests 
of  their  country.^  These  two  parties  also  carried  on  a 
continual  negotiation  with  each  other.  The  terms  pro- 
posed on  all  sides  were  perpetually  varying:  The  events 
of  the  war,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  intermin^gled 
with  each  other :  And  the  fate  of  France  remained  long^  in 
this  uncertainty.     After  many  negotiations,  Henry  offered 

• 
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CHAP,    the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  make  peace  with 
^^^'     them,  to  espouse  the  princess  Catherine,  and  to  accept  all 
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the  provinces  ceded  to  Edward  III*  by  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
tigni,  with  the  addition  of  Nonoandy,  which  he  was  lo 
U19.  receive  in  full  and  entire  sovereignty*^  These  terms  were 
submitted  to :  There  remained  only  some  circumstances  to 
adjust,  in  oHer  to  the  entire  completion  of  the  treaty  :  But 
in  this  interval  the  duke  of  Burgundy  secretly  finished  hb 
treaty  with  the  dauphin ;  and  these  two  princes  agreed  to 
share  the  royal  authority  during  king  Charles's  lifetime, 
and  to  unite  their  arms  in  order  to  expel  foreign  enemies*^ 
^This  alliance,  which  seemed  to  cut  o£f  fr<»n  Henry 
all  hopes  of  farther  success,  proved,  in  the  issue,  the  most 
favourable  event  that  could  have  happened  for  his  pre^ 
tensions.  Wh^her  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy  were  ever  sincere  in  their  mutual  engagements,  is 
uncertain ;  but  very  fatal  effects  resulted  from  their  mo- 
mentary and  seeming  union*  The  two  princes  agreed  t» 
an  interview,  in  order  to  concert  the  means  of  rendering 
effectual  their  common  attack  on  the  English ;  but  how 
both  or  either  of  them  could  with  safety  venture  upon  this 
conference,  it  seemed  somewhat  difficult  to  contrive* 
The  assassination  perpetrated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  still  piore,  his  open  avowal  of  the  deed,  and  defence 
qf  the  doctrine,  tended  to  dissolve  all  the  bands  of  civil 
society ;  and  even  men  of  honour,  who  detested  the  ex- 
ample, might  deem  it  just,  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  to 
retaliate  upon  the  author*  The  duke,  therefore,  who 
neither  dared  to  give,  nor  could  pretend  to  expect,  any 
trust,  agreed  to  all  the  contrivances  for  mutual  security 
which  were  proposed  by  the  ministers  of  the  dauphin* 
The  two  princes  came  to  Montereau :  The  duke  lodged 
in  the  castle :  The  dauphin  in  the  town,  which  was  di- 
vided from  the  castle  by  the  river  Yonne !  The  bridge 
between  them  was^chosen  for  the  place  of  interview :  Two 
high  rails  were  drawn  across  the  bridge :  The  gates  on 
each  side  were  guarded,  one.  by  the  officers  of  the  dauphin, 
the  other  by  those  of  the  duke :  The  princes  were  to  enter 
into  the  intermediate  space  by  the 'opposite  gates,.  >eaccom- 
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panied  each  by  ten  persons  j  and,  with  all  these  marks  of  CHAP, 
diffidence,  to  conciliate  their  mutual  friendship.     But  it      ^'^' 
appeared  that  no  precautions  are  sufficient  where  laws      j^jg 
have  no  place,   and  where  all  principles  of  honour  are 
utterly  abandoned.     Tannegui  de  Ghatel,  and  others  of 
tihe  dauphin's  retainers,  had  been  zealous  partisans  of  the 
late  duke  of  Orleans ;  and  they  determined  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  revenging  on  the  assassin  the  murder  of 
that  prince :  They  no  sooner  entered  the  rails,  than  they  AssaasJnii- 
drew  their  swords  and  attacked  the  duke  of  Burgundy :  ^^/^f** 
His  friends  were  astonished,  and  thought  not  of  making  Burgundy. 
any  defence ;  and  all  of  them  either  shared  his  fate,  or 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  retinue  of  the  dauphin.* 

The  extreme  youth  of  this  prince  made  it  doubtful 
whether  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  secret  of  the  con- 
spiracy :  But  as  the  deed  was  committed  under  his  eye, 
by  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  still  retained  their  con- 
nexions with  him,  the  blame  of  the  action,  which  was  cer- 
tainly more  imprudent  than  criminal,  fell  entirely  upon 
him*  The  whole  state  of  affairs  was  every  where  changed 
by  this  unexpected  incident.  The  city  of  Paris,  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  the  family  of  Burgundy,  broke  out 
into  the  highest  fury  against  the  dauphin.  The  court  of 
king  Charles  entered  from  interest  into  the  same  views  ; 
and  as  all  the  ministers  of  that  monarch  had  owed  their 
preferment  to  the  late  duke,  and  foresaw  their  downfal  if 
the  dauphin  should  recover  possession  of  his  father's  per- 
son, they  were  concerned  to  prevent,  by  any  means,  the 
success  of  his  enterprise.  The  queen,  persevering  in  her 
unnatural  animosity  against  her  son,  increased  the  general 
flame,  and  inspired  into  the  king,  as  far  as  he  was  sus- 
ceptible of  any  sentiment,  the  same  prejudices  by  which 
she  herself  had  long  been  actuated.  But  above  all, 
Flulip  count  of  Charolois,  now  duke  of  Burgundy,  thought 
himself  bound,  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  of  duty,  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  to  prosecute  the 
assassin  to  the  utmost  extremity.  And  in  this  general 
transport  of  rage,  every  consideration  of  national  and 
family  interest  was  buried  in  oblivion  by  all  parties :  The 
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CHAP,    subjection  to  a  foreign  enemy,  the  expulsion  of  the  lawful 
^^^J^heir,   the  slavery  of  the   kingdom,   appeared   but  small 

1419.  evils  if  they  led  to  the  gratification  of  the  present  paseion. 

The  king  of  England  had,  before  the  death  of  tiie 
duke  of  Burgundy,  profited  extremely  by  the  distractions 
of  France,  and  was  daily  making  a  considerable  progress 
in  Normandy.  He  had  taken  Roiien  after  an  obstinate 
siege  :^  He  had  made  himself  master  of  Ponto^e  and 
Gisors :  He  even  threatened  Paris,  and  by  the  terror  of 
his  arms  had  obliged  the  court  to  remove  to  Troye  :  And 
in  the  n^idst  of  his  successes,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  his  enemies,  instead  of  combining  against  him  for 
their  mutual  defence,  disposed  to  rush  into  his  arms,  and 
to  make  him  the  instrument  of  their  vengeance  upon 
^  each  other.  A  league  was  immediately  conclujied  at 
Arras  between  him  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy*  This 
prince,  without  stipulating  any  thing  for  himself,  except 
the  prosecution  of  his  father's  murder,  and  the  marriage 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford .  with  his  sister,  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  kingdom  to  Henry's  ambition ;  and  he  agreed 

1420.  to  every  demand  made  by  that  monarch.  In  order  .to 
finish  this  astonishing  treaty,  which  was  to  tr^isfer  the 
crown  of  France  to  a  stranger,  Henry  went  to  Troye, 
accompanied  by  his  brothers,  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Glocester ;  and  was  there  met  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  imbecility  into  which  Charles  had  fallen,  made  him 
incapable  of  seeing  any  thing  but  through  the  eyes  of 
those  who  attended  him ;  as  they,  on  their  part,  saw  every 
thing  through  the  medium  of  their  passions.  The  treaty, 
being  already  concerted  among^  the  parties,  was  immedi- 
ately drawn,  and  signed,  and  ratified :  Henry's  will 
seem^  to  be  a  law  throughout  the  whole  negotiation: 
Nothing  was  attended  to  but  his  advantages.    . 

Treaty  of  The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  were,  that  Henry 

*^^*'  sliould  espouse  the  princess  Catharine  :  That  king  Charles, 
during  his  lifetime,  should  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of 
king  of  France :  That  Henry  should  be  declared  and  ac- 
knowledged heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  be  entrusted  with 
the  present  administration  of  the  government :  T^at  that 
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kingdom  ihduld  pass  to  his  heirs  general :   That  France   CHaP^ 
and  England  shotild  for  ever  be  united  under  one  king: 


but  should  stall  retain  their  several  usages,  customs,  and  y^gf^, 
privileges:  'That all  Ae  princes,  peers,  vassals,  and  com* 
niimities  of  France  should  swear,'  that  they  would  both 
adhere  to  the  future  successioti  of  Henry,  and  pay  him  pre- 
sent obiedience  as  regent : .  That  tKis  prince  should  unite 
his  arms  to  those  of  king  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  onder  to  subdue  the  adherents  of  Charles  the 
pretended  dauphin  t  And -that  these  three  princes  should 
make  no  peace  or  truce  with  him  but  by  common  consent 
and  agreement/ 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  this  famous  treaty;  a  treaty 
which,  as  nothing  but  the  most  violent  ahimositj^  could 
dictate  it,  so  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  sword  could 
carry  into  execution.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  its  conse- 
quences, had  it  taken  effect,  would  have  proved  mora 
pernicious  to  England  or  to  France.  It  must  have  re- 
duced the  former  kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  province :  It 
would  have. entirely  disjointed  the  succession  of  the  latter, 
and  have  brought  on  the  destruction  of  every  descendant 
of  the  royal  family;  as  the  houses  of  Orleans,  Anjou, 
AIen9on,  Britany,  Bourbon,  and  of  Burgundy  itself,  whose 
titles  were  preferable  to  that  of  the  English  princes,  would, 
on  that  account,  have  been  exposed  to  perpetual  jealousy 
and  persecution  from  the  sovereign.  There  was  even  a 
palpable  deficiency  in  Henry's  claini  which  no  art  could 
palliate.  For,  besides  the  insuperable  objections  to  which' 
Edward  Illd's  pretensions  Were  exposed,  he  was  not  heir 
to  that  monarch :  If  female  succession  were  admitted,  the 
right  had  devolved  on  the  house  Mortimer :  Allowing 
that  Richard  II.  was  a  tyrant,  \  i  that  Henry  IVth's 
merits  in  deposing  him  were  so  great  towards  the  English, 
as  to  justify  that  nation  in  placing  him  on  the  throne : 
Richard  had  nowise  offended  France,  and  his  rival  had 
merited  nothing  of  that  kingnom  :  It  could  not  possibly  be 
pretended  that  the  crown  of  France  was  become  an  appen-' 
dage  to  that  of  England ;  and  that  a  prince  who,  by  any 
means  got  possession  of  the  latter,  was,  without  farther 

i  Rjrme^y  vol.  bc.  p,  191   St  Remi^  chap.  101«,    Moiuitrclcty  tliap.  S9^ 
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CHAl*'    question,  entitled  to  tiie  former.     So  that,  on  the  whole^ 
'     it  must  be  allowed  that  Henry's  claim  to  France  was,  if 


^^0^  possible,  still  more  unintelligible  than  the  title  by  which 
his  father  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Eng^d. 

But  though  all  these  considerations  were  overlooked^ 
amidst  the  hurry  of  passion  by  which  the  courts  of  Ffance 
and  Burgundy  were  actuated,  they  would  necessarily 
revive  during  times  of  more  tranquillity ;  and  it  behoved 
'Henry  to  push  his  present  advantages,  and  allow  men  no 
Mai^ge  leisure  for  reason  or  reflection.  In  a  few  days  after  he 
^^^  espoused  the  princess  Catherine :  He  carried  his  father- 
in-law  to  Paris,  and  put  himself  in  possession  of  that 
capital :  He  obtained,  from  the  parliament  and  tiie  three 
estates  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Troye :  He  supported 
^  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  procuring  a  sentence  against  the 
inurderers  of  his  father :  And  he  immediately  turned  his 
arms,  with  success,  against  the  adherents  of  the  dauphin, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  treaty  of  Troye,  took  on 
him  the  style  and  authority  of  regent,  and  appealed  to  Crod 
and  his  sword  for  the  maintenance  of  his  title. 

The  first  place  that  Henry  subdued  was  Sens,  which 
opened  its  gates  after  a  slight  resistance.  With  the  same 
facility  he  made  himself  master  of  Montereau.  The 
defence  of  Melun  was  more  obstinate :  Barbasan  the 
governor,  held  out  for  the  space  of  four  months  against 
the  besiegers ;  and  it  was  famine  alone  which  obliged  him 
to  capitulate.  Henry  stipulated  to  spare  the  lives  of  aD 
the  garrison,  except  such  as  were  accomplices  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  as  Barbasan  himself 
was  suspected  to  be  of  the  number,  his  punishment  was 
demanded  by  Philip :  But  the  king  had  the  generosity  to 
intercede  for  him,  and  to  prevent  his  execution.* 

The  necessity  of  providing  supplies  both  of  men  and 
money,  obliged  Henry  to  go  over  to  England;  and  be 
left  the  duke  of  Exeter,  his  uncle,  governor  of  Paris  du- 
ring his  absence.  The  authority  which  naturally  attends 
success,  procured  from  the  English  parliament  a  subsidy 
of  a  fifteenth ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  scantiness  of 
<he  supply,  th»  nation  was  nowise  sanguine  on  (ht  king's 
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VSetories ;  smd  in  pfx>portion  as  the  iSHroapectef  their  union    €^AP« 
with   France  became  nearer,  they  began  to  open  their  ^^^J^L- 
eyes,  and  to  see  the  dangerous  consequences  with  which      i^^g^ 
that  event  must  necessarily  be  attended*    It  was  fortunate 
for  Henry,  that  he  had  other  resources  besides  pecuniary 
supplies  from  his  native  subjects*     The  provinces  which 
he  had  already  conquered  maintained  his  troops ;  and  the 
hopes  of*,  farther  advantages  allured  to  his  standard  all  men 
af  ambitious  spirits  in  England,  who  desired  to  signalize^ 
themselves  by  arms*     Ife  levied  a  new  army  of  twenty* 
four  thousand  archers  and  four  thousand  horsemen,^  and 
xiarched  them  to  Dover,  the  place  of  rendezvous*    Every 
thing  had  remained  in  tranquillity  at  Paris  under  the.  duke 
of  Exeter ;  but  .there  had  haj^ened,  in  another  quarter  of 
the  kingdom,   a  misfortune   which  hastened  the   king's 
embarkation*  ^ 

The  detention  of  the  young  king  of  Scots  in  England 
had  hitherto  proved  advantageous  to  Henry;  and,  by 
keeping  the  regent  in  awe^  had  preserved,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  French  war,  the  northern  frontier  in 
tranquillity*  But  ifhen  intelligence  arrived  in  Scotland 
of  the  progress  made  by  Hen|y,  and  the  near  prospect  of 
his  succession  to  the  crown  of  f  ranee,  the  nation  wsus 
alarmed,  and  foresaw  their  own  inevitable  ruin,  if  the 
subjection  of  their  ally  left  them^to  combat  alone  a  victo^ 
rious  enemy,  who  was  already  so  much  superior  in  power 
and  riches.  The  regent  entered  into  the  same  vieifs; 
and  though  he  declined  an  open  rupture  with  England,  he 
permitted  a  body  of  seven  thousand  Scots,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Buchan^  his  second  son,  to  be  trans^ 
ported  into  France  for  die  service  of  the  dauphin*  To 
render  this  aid  ineffectual,  Henry  bad,  in  his  former  expe- 
dition,  carried  over  the  king  of  Scots,  whom  he  obliged  to 
gend  orders  to  his  countrymen  to  leave  the  French  ser- 
vice j  l^ut  the  Scottish  general  replied,  that  he  would  obey 
mo  commands  which  came  from  a  king  in  captivity,  and  * 

that  a  prince,  while  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  was  nowise 
entitled  to  authority.  These  troops,  therefore,  continued 
stiU  to  ^c%  under  the  earl  of  Buchan;  and  were  employed 
hy  the  dauphin  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  duke  of  Cla** 
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CHAP,    reoce  in  Anjou*     Thei^  two  annks  encountered  at  Bauge  ; 
The  English  were  defeated :   The  duke  himself  was  sbhi 


U2i«  ^y  ^^^  Allan  Swinton,  a  Scotch  knight,  who  commanded  a 
company  of  men  at  arms ;  And  die  earls  of  Somerset/ 
.Dorset,  and  H[untingdon,.were  taken  prisoners.^  This  was 
the  first'  action  that  turned  the  tide  of  success  against  the 
English ;  and  the  dauphin,  that  he  might  both  attach  the 
Scotch  to  his  service,  and  reward  the  valour  and  conduct 
of  the  earl  ^f  Buchan,  honomied  that  nobleman  wilh  the 
office  of  constable. 

But  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  England  with  so  con- 
siderable an  army,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  repair  this 
loss*  Henry  was  received  at  Paris  with  great  expr^sions 
of  joy;  so  obstinate  were  the  prejudices  of  the  people; 
and  he  immediately  conducted  his  army  to  Chartres, 
which  had  long  been  besieged  by  the  dauphin*  >  That 
prince  raised  the  siege  on  the  approach  of  the  English; 
and  being  resolved  to  dedine  a  batde,  he  retired  with  his 
army.'  Henry  made  himself  master  of  Dreux  without  a 
blow :  He  laid  siege  to  Meaux  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Parisians,  who  were  much  incommoded  by  the  .garrison  of 
that  place.  This  enterprise  emjdoyed  the  English  arms 
during  the  space  of  eight  months :  The  bastard  of  Vaums, 
governor  of  Meaux,  distinguished  himself  by  an  obstinate 
defence ;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion* 
The  cruelty  of  this  officer  was  equal  to  his  bravery :  He 
was  accustomed  to  hang,  without  distinction,  all  the  Eng^ 
lish  and  Burgundians  who  fell  into  his  hands:  And 
Henry,  in  revenge  of  his  barbarity,  ordered  him  imme- 
diately to  be  hanged  on  the  same  tree  which  he  had  made 
the  instrument  of  his  inhuman  executions*"' 

This  success  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  many 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  which  held  for 
the  dauphin :  That  prince  was  chased  beyond  the  Loire, 
and  he  almost  totally  abandoned  all  the  northern  provinces: 
He  was  even  pursued  into  the  south  by  the  united  arms  of 

i  His  name  Tvas  John,  and  he  was  afterwards  created  duke  of  Somerset  He 
Vas  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  earl  of  Dorset  vfa 
'^sromer  to  Somerset,  and  succeeded  him  in  that  title. 

k  St.  Remi,chap.  110.    Monstrelet,  chap.  239.    Hall,  fol.  76. 
*      1  St.  Kemi,  chap.  3.  m  Hymer,  vol.  x.  p,  81S«    T.  Lirij,  p.  92,  95. 
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tke  Eng^sh  and  BurgundtahQ,  and  thrieateiied  with  total 
destruction*  Notmridistuiding  the  bravpry  and  fidelity  of 
Us  oj^tsdns,  he  saw  himself  unequal  to  his  enemies  in  the 
field ;  and  found  it  necessary  to  temporize^  and  to  avoid 
all  hazardous  actions  with  a  rival,  who  had  gained  so 
aiuch  the  ascendant  over  him»  And  to  crown  all  the 
other  prosperities  of  Heniy,  his  queen  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  who  was  called  by  his  father's  name,  and  whose  birth 
was  cdebrated  by  rejoicings  no  less  pompous,  and  no  less 
sincere,  at  Paris  than  at  London*  The  infant  princo 
seemed  to  be  universally  regarded  as  the  future  heir  of 
both  monarchies* 

But  the  glory  of  Henry,  when  it  had  nearly  reached 
the  summit,  was  stopped  short  by  the  hand  of  nature ;  and 
all  his  mighty  projects  vanished   into  smoke*     He  was 
seized  with  a  fistula,  a  malady  which  the  surgeons  at  that 
time  had  not  skill  enough  to  cure ;  and  he  was  at  last  sen* 
sible  that  his  distemper  was  mortal,  and  that  his  end  was 
approaching*     He  sent  for  his  43rother,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  earl  of  Warwjc,  and  a  few  noblemen  more,  whom 
he  had  honoured  with  his  friendship,  and  he  delivered  to 
them,  in  great  tranquillity,  his  last  will  with  regard  to  the 
government  of  his  kingdom  and  family.     He  entreated 
them  to  continue,  towards  his  infant  son,  the  same  fidelity 
and  attachment  which  they  had  always  professed  to  him- 
.self  during  his  lifetime,  and  which  had  been  cemented  by 
.so  many  mutual  good  offices.     He  expressed  his  indif- 
ference on  the  approach  of  death ;  and,  though  he  regret- 
ted that  he  must  leave  unfinished  a  work  so  happily  begun, 
he  declared  himself  confident,  that  the  final  acquisition  of 
France  would  be  the  effect  of  their  prudence  and  yalour. 
He  left  the  regency  of  that  kingdom  to  his  elder  brother 
the  duke  of  Bedford ;  that  of  England  to  his  younger,  the 
duke  of  Glocester  ;  and  the  care  of  his  son's  person  to  the 
earl  of  Warwic*     He  j*ecommended  to  all  of  them  a  great 
attention  to  maintain  the  friendship  of  the  duke  of  Bar- 
gundy  ;   and  advised  them  never  to  give  liberty  to  the 
French  princes  taken  at  Azincour,  till  his  son  were  of 
age,    and  could  himself  hold  the  reins  of  government. 
And  he  conjured  them,  if  the  success  of  their  arms  should* 
not  enable  diem  to  place  young  Henry  on  the  throne  of 
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CHAP.    Fran^f  never,  at  leasts  to  make  peace  with  that  kingdov;^ 
^^^'     unless  the  enemy,  by"  the  cession  of  Normandy^  and  ito 


I4A8;     annexation  to  the  crown  of  England,  made  compensation 
for  all  the  hazard  and  expense  of  his  enterprise.*^ 

He  next  applied  himself  to  his  devotions,  and  ordered 
his  chaplain  to  recite  the  seven  penitential  psalms.  When 
that  passage  of  the  fifty* first  psabn  was  read,  buiJd  thou  the 
walls  of  yerttsalem  ;  he  interrupted  the  chaplain,  and  de- 
clared his  serious  intention,  after  he  should  have  fully 
subdued  France,  to  conduct  a  crusade  against  the  infidels, 
and  recover  possession  of  the  Holy  Land.^  So  ingenious 
are  men  in  deceiving  themselves,  that  Henry  forgot,  in 
those  moments,  all  the  blood  spilt  by  his  ambition ;  and' 
received  comfort  from  this  late  and  feeble  resolve,  which^ 
Slit  Ang.^  as  the  mode  of  diese  enterprises  was  now  past,  he  cer- 
tainly would  never  have  carried  into  execution.  He  ex- 
pired in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of 
his  reign, 
andehi-  This  priuce  possessed  many  eminent  virtues ;  and  if 

Se^Ds^  ^^  S^^^  indulgence  to  ambition  in  a  monarch,  or  rank  it, 
as  the  vulgar  are  inclined  to  do,  among  his  virtues,  thejf 
.were  unstained  by  any  considerable  blemish.  His  abili-' 
ties  appeared  equally  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field :  Thef 
boldness  of  his  enterprises  was  no  l^s  remarkable  than 
his  personal  valour  in  conducting  them.  He  had  the  ta- 
lent of  attaching  his  friends  by  aifability,  and  of  gaining 
his  enemies  by  address  and  clemency.  The  English^ 
dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  his  character  still  more  than  by 
that  of  his  victories,  were  reconciled  to  the  defects  in  his 
title;  The  French  almost  forgot  tl^at  he  was  an  enemy: 
And  his  care  in  maintaining  justice  in  his  civil  adminis- 
tration, and  preserving  discipline  in  his  armies,  made 
some  amends  to  both  nations  for  the  calamities  insepar- 
able from  those  wars  in  which  his  short  reign  was  almost 
entirely  occupied.  That  he  could  forgive  the  earl  of 
Marche,  who  had  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  himse 
is  a  sure  indication  of  his  magnanimity;  and  that  the  ea 
relied  so  entirely  on  his  friendship,  is  no  less  a  proof  c 
his  established  character  for  candour  and  sincerity*  Theri 


^  Monstrel.  chap.  265.    Hall,  fol.  80. 

•  St.  Rejni^  chap.  1X8«    Moustrelet^  cliap.  2$JSr> 


remain  in  history  few  instances  of  such  mutual  trust;  and   CHAP. 
Still  fewer  where  neither  party  found  reason  to  repent  it.  ^^L^li 

The  exterior  figure  of  this  great  prince,  as  well  as  ^^^ 
his  deportment,  was  engaging.  His  stature  Was  some- 
i^hat  above  the  middle  size;  his  countenance  beautiful; 
his  limbs  genteel  and  slender,  but  fiill  of  vigour,  and  he 
excelled  in  all  warlike  and  manly  exercises.'  He  left,  by 
his  queen,  Catharine  of  France,  only  one  son,  not  full 
nine  months  old;  whose  misfortunes,  in  the  course  of  his 
Ufe^  surpassed  all  the  glories  and  successes  of  his  father* 

In  less  than  two  months  after  Henry's  death,  Charles 
VI.  of  France,  his  father-in-law,  terminated  his  unhappy 
life.  He  had,  for  several  years,  possessed  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  royal  authority :  Yet  was  this  mere  appear** 
ance  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  English;  and  , 
divided  the  duty  and  affections  of  the  French  between 
them  and  the  dauphin.  This  prince  was  proclaimed  and 
crowned  king  of  France  at  Poictiers,  by  the  name  of 
Charles  VII.  Rheims,  the  place  where  thi^  ceremony  is 
usually  performed,  was  at  that  time  in  the  hafids  of  \m 
Enemies. 

Catharine  of  France,  Henry's  widow,  married,  sooil. 
after  his  death,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  sir  Owen  Tudor,  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  that  country : 
She  bore  him  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Jasper,  of  whom  the 
eldest  was  created  earl  of  Richmond ;  the  second  earl  of 
Pembroke.  The  family  of  Tudor,  first  raised  to  distinc- 
tion by  this  alliance,  mounted  afterwards  the  throne  of 
England. 

The  long  schism,  which  had  divided  the  Latin  church  Mi8ceUi^ 
for  near  forty  years,  was  finally  terminated  in  this  reign  transad^ 
by  the  council  of  Constance;  which  deposed  the  pope,  *'^"^' 
John  XXIII.  for  his  crimes,  and  elected  Martin  V.  in 
his  place,  who  was  acknowledged  by  almost  all  the  king- 
doms of  Europe.     This  great  and  unusual  act  of  autho- 
rity in  the  council  gave  the  Roman  pontiffs  ever  after  a 
mortal  antipathy » to  those  assemblies.     The  same  jealousy 
which  had  long  prevailed  in  most  European  countries,  be- 
tween the  civil  aristocracy  and  monarchy,  now  also  took^ 

« 
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CHAP,   place  between  these  powers  in  the  ecclesiastical  boid;^. 
^^^-     But  the  great  separation  of  the  bishops  in  the  several 
states,  and  the  difficulty  of  assembling  them,   gave  the 
pope  a  mighty  advantage,  and  made  it  more  easy  for  him 
to  centre  all  the  powers  of  the  hierarchy  in  his  own  per- 

,  son.  The  cruelty  and  treachery  which  attended  the  pun* 
ishment  of  John  Huss  and  Jerom  of  Prague,  the  unhappy 
disciples  of  Wickliffe,  who,  in  violation  of  a  safe  conduct, 
were  burned  alive  for  their  errors  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, proves  this  melancholy  truth,  that  toleration  is  none 
of  the  virtues  of  priests  in  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment. But  as  the  English  nation  had  little  or  no  con- 
cern in  these  great  transactions,  we  are  here  the  more 
concise  in  delating  them. 

i.  The  first  commission  of  array  which  we  meet  with, 
was  issued  in  this  reign.**  The  military  part  of  the  feudal 
S}^tem,  which  was  the  most  essential  circumstance  of  it, 
was  entirely  dissolved ;  and  could  no  longer  serve  for  tho 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  therefore,  when  he  went 
to  France  in  1415,  empowered  certain  commissioners  to 
take,  in  each  county,  a  review  of  all  the  freemen  able  to 
bear  arms,  to  divide  them  into  companies,  and  to  keep 
them  in  readiness  for  resisting  an  enemy.  This  was  the 
era  when  the  feudal  militia  in  England  gave  place  to  one 
which  was  perhaps  still  less  orderly  and  regular. 

We  have  an  authentic  and  exact  account  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  crown  during  this  reign;  and  it 
amounts  only  to  55,714  pounds  10  shillings  and  10  pence 
a  year.*"  This  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  revenue  of 
Henry  III.  and  the  kings  of  England  had  neither  become 
much  richer  nor  poorer  in  the  course  of  so  many  years. 
The  ordinary  expense  of  the  government  amounted  to 
42,50/  pounds  16  shillings  and  10  pence:  So  that  the 
king  had  a  surplus  only  of  13,206  pounds  14  shillings  for 
the  support  of  his  household ;  for  his  wardrobe ;  for  the 
expense  of  embassies ;  and  other  articles.  This  sum  was 
nowise  sufficient:  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  £5re- 
quent  recourse  to  parliamentary  supplies,  and  was  thus, 

^even  in  time  of  pfeace,  not  altogether  independent  of  his 

<)  Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  254,  ^5.  y  Rypier,  toI.  x.  p.  113. 
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people.  But  wars  were  attended  with  a  great/expense,  chap. 
which  neither  the  prince's  ordinary  revenue,  iior  the  ex-^ 
traordinary  supplies, were  able  to  bear;  and  the  sovereign  "^i^c, 
was  always  reduced  to  many  miserable  shifts,  in  order  to 
make  any  tdleraUe  ^figure  in  them*  .  He  commonly  bor* 
rowed  mohey  from  all  quarters;  he  pawned  his  jewels, 
and  sometiines  the  crown  itself;'  he  ran  in  arrears  to  his 
army;  and  he  was  often  obliged, notwithstanding  all  these 
expedientsr,  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  victory; 
and  to  grant  truces  to  the  enemy.  The  high  pay  which 
was  given  to  soldiers  agreed  very  ill  with  this  low  income. 
All  the  extraordinary  supplies  granted  by  parliament  to 
•Henry  during « the  course  of  his  reign,  were  iniy  seven 
tenths  and  fifteenths,  about  203,000  pounds/  -It  is  eus\' 
to  compute  how  soon  this  money  must  be  exhausted  by 
armies  of  24,000'  archers,  and  6000  horse;  when  each 
archer  had  six-pence  a  day,"  and  each  horseman  twO'  shil- 
lings. The  most  splendid  successes  proved  commonly 
fruitless,  when  supported  by  so  poor  a  revenue;  and  the 
-debts  and  difficulties  which  the  king  theireby  incurred 
made  him  pay  dear  for  his  vktotfi^fs.  •  The  civil  adminis- 
tration likewise,  even  in  time  of' peace,  could  never  be 
very  regular,  where  thegovernrtient  was  so  ill  enabled  to 
support  itself.  Henry,  till  within  a  year  of  his  v  death, 
owed  debts  which  he  had  contracted  when  prince  of 
Wales.^  It  Was  in  vatinthat  the  pariiament  pretended  to 
restrain  him  from  arbitrary  practiced,  when  he  was  redu- 
ced to  such  necessities.  Though  the  right  of  levjnng  pur- 
veyance,  for  instance,  had  been  ejcptessiy  guarded  against 
by  the  great  charter  itself,  and  was  frequently  complained 
of  by  the  commons,  it  was  found  absolutely  impracticable 
to  abolish  it;  and  the  parliament  at  length,  submitting  to 
it  as  a  legal  prerogative,  contented  themselves  with  enact- 
ing laws  to  limit  and  confine  it.  The  duke  of  Glocestcr, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  possessed  a  revenue  of  60,000 
crowns  (about  30,000  pounds  a  year  of  our  present  mo* 
ney),  as  we  learn  from  Froissard,*  and  was,  consequently, 

s  Rymer,  vol.  x.  p.  190.  t  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

u  It  appears  from  many  passages  of  Rymer,  particularly  vol.  ix.  p.  258.  that  ^ 
the  kingJMud  SO  marks  a  year  for  an  areher,  which  is  a  good  deal  above  six-pence 
n  day.  ^he  price  had  risen,  as  is  natural,  by  raising  the  denomination  of  money. 

w  Rymer,  vol.  x.  p.  114.  x  Liv.  iv.  ehap.  86. 
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CHAP*   richer  than  the  king  him&elf,  if  all  circuxilstaiices  be  duly 

_J^     considered. 


1423.  ^'^  ^^  remarkable  that  the  city  of  Calais  alone  was  an 

annual  expense  to  the  crown  of  19,119  pounds;^  that  is, 
above  a  third  of  the  common  charge  of  the  government  in 
time  of  peace.  This  fortress  was  of  no  use  to  the  defence 
of  England,  and  only  gave  that  kingdom  an  inlet  to  annoy 
France.  Ireland  cost  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  over 
and  above  its  own  revenue;  which  was  certainly  very  low. 
Every  thing  conspires  to  give  us  a  very  mean  idea  of  the 
state  of  Europe  in  those  ages. 

Froh  the  most  early  times,  till  the  i^ign  6f  Edward 
III.  the  denomination  of  money  had  never  been  altered: 
a  pound  sterling  was  still  a  pound  troy;  that  is,  about 
three. pounds  of  our  present  money.  That  conqueror 
was  the  first  that  innovated  in  this  important  article*  In 
the  twentieth  of  his  reign  he  coined  twenty-two  shillings 
from  a  pound  troy ;  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  he  coined 
twenty-five  shillings.  But  Henry  V.  who  was  also  a  con- 
queror, raised  still  farther,  the  denominatioin,  and  coined 
thirty  shillings  from  a  pound  troy :'  His  revenue,  there- 
jForc,  must  have  been  about  1 10,000  pounds  of  our  present 
money ;  and,  by  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  was  equiva« 
Jent  tQ  above  330,000,  pounds, 

Noy£  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ven* 
tured  to  impose  taxes  wi^out  consent  of  pariiament: 
'Their  doubtful  or  bad  title  became  so  far  of  advantage  to 
the  constitution.  The  rule  wad  then  fixed,  and  could  not 
safely  be  broken  afterwards,  even  by  more  absolute 
princes* 

J  Rymer^  v(^  x.  p.  113.  %  {^'le^twoofi'y  ChroniicoDi  Pre4ioguxn,  p.  S% 
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Government  during'  the  minorky-^tate  of  France^^Mi- 
litary  operations-^-^Battle  9f  Verneuil-^Siege  of  Orleansi 
^^The  maid  of  Orleans^^The  siege  of  Orleans  raised 
•^The  king  of  France  crowned  at  Rheims-^Prudence 
ff  the  duke  of  Bedford-^^Execution  of  the  maid  of 
OrleanS'-^Defection  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy-^^Death 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford — Decline  of  the  English  in 
France-'^Truce  with  France — Marriage  of  the  king 
with  Margaret  of  Anjou^^Murder  of  the  duke  of 
Glocester^^tate  of  France-^^Renewal  of  the  war  with 
Francc'T^The  English  expelled  France. 

DURING  the  reigns  of  the  Lancastrian  princes,    ^S^^- 
the  authority  of  parliament  seems  to  have  been  more  conr  s^^v-^ 
firmed,  aad  the  privileges  of  the  people  more  regarded,      1422. 
than  durii&g  any  former  period  ;  and  the  two  preceding  ^^^t'dur- 
kings^  though  men  of  great  spirit  and  abilities,  abstained  ing  the  nu« 
ih)m  such  exertions  of  prerogative,  as  even  weak  princes,  ^^^^' 
whpse  title  was,  undisputed,  were  tempted  to  think  the}r 
might  venture  upon  with  impunity.     The  long  minority,  of 
which   there   was  now  the  prospect,  encouraged  still  far- 
ther the  lords  and  commons  to  extend  their    influence^ 
and  without  paying  much  regard,  to  the  verbal  destination 
©f  Henry *-^«  they  assumed  the  power  of  giving  a  new  ar-  * 

rangement  to  the  whole  administration*  They  declined 
altogether  the  name  of.  Regent  with  regard  to  England  5 
They  appointed  the  duke  of  Bedford  protector  or  guar'' 
dian  of  that  kingdom,  a  title  which  they  supposed  to  imply 
less  authority  :  They  invested  the  duke  of  Glocester  with 
•the  flame  dignity  during  the  absence  of  his  elder  brother  ;* 


Itymer,  vol.  ar.  p.  2C1.    Cotton,  p.  BJA. 
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CHAP.  And,  ill  order  to  limit  the  power  of  both  these  princes, 
^^'  they  appointed  a. council  witihout  whose  advice  and  appro- 
bation no  measure  of  importance  could  be  determined.^-^ 
The  person  and  education  of  the  infant  prince  was  com- 
mitted to  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  great 
uncle,  and  the  legitimated  son  of  John  of  Gaunt^  duke  of 
Lancaster  ;  a  prelate  who,  as  his  family  could  never  have 
any  pretensions  to  the  crown,  might  safely,  they  thought, 
be  entrusted  with  that  important  charge.*  The  two  prin- 
ces, the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Glocester,  who  seemed  in- 
jured by  this  plan  of  government,  yet,  being  persons  of 
great  integrity  and  honour,  acquiesced  in  any  appointment 
which  tended  to  give  security  to  the  public  ;  and  as-  the 
wars  in.  France  appeared  to-be  the  object  of  greatest  t»o- 
ment,  they  avoided  every  dispute  which  might-  throw  an 
■  obstacle  in  the  way  of  foreign  conquests* 
State  of  When  the  state    of  affairs  between  the  BngHah  tod 

French  kings  was  considered  with  a  superficial  eye,  every 
advantage  seemed.to.be  on  the  sideof  the  former  :  and  the 
total  expulsion  of  Charles  appeared  to  be  an  event  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  superior  power  of  his 
competitor.  Though  Henry  was  yet  in  his  infancy,  the 
administration  was  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the 
most  accomplished  prince  of  his  age  ;.  whose  experience, 
prudence,  valour,  and  generosity,  qualified  him  fioor.  his  h]|^ 
.  office,  and  enabled  Iiim  both  to  maintain  union  among  his 
friends,  and  to  gain  the.  confidence  of  his  enemies.  The 
whole  power  of  England. was  at  his  command:  He  was  at 
the  head  of  armies  ipured  to  victory  :  He  was  seconded 
by  the  most  renowned  generals  of  the  ago,  the  earls  of 
Somerset,  Warwic,  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  and  Arundel,  sir 
John  Talbpt,  and  sir  John  Fastolfe  :  And  besides  Guienne, 
the  ancient  inheritance,  of  England,  he  was  master  of 
the  capital,  and  of  .almost  all  the  northern  provinces,  which 
were  well  enabled  to  furnish  him  with  supplies  both  of  men 
and  money,  and  to  assist  and  support  his  Elnglish  forces. 

BxJT  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  present  infei  • 
ority  of  his  power,  possessed  some  advantages,  deriv^  I 
partly  from  his  situation,  pardy  from  his  personal  chars   • 

b  Cotfon,  p.  564,  c  Hall,  ful.  8J.    Monsirt-Iet,  vol.  ii.  p.  er.- 
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ter,  which  promised  him  success,  and  served,  first  to  con-  CHAP, 
trol,  then  to  overbalance  the  superior  force  and  opulence  ^^' 
of  his  enemijes.  He  was  the  true  andXmdoubted  heir  of 
the  monarchy  :  All  Frenchmen,  who  knew  the  interests, 
or  desired  the  independence  of  their  country,  turned  their 
eyes  towards  him  as  its  sole  resource  :  The  exclusion 
given  him  by  the  imbecility  of  his  father,  and  the  forced  or 
precipitate  consent  of  the  states,  had  plainly  no  validity  ; 
That  spirit  of  faction,  which  had  blinded  the  people,  could 
not  long  hold  them  in  so  gross  a  delusion  :  Their  national 
and  inveterate  hatred  agfdnst  the  English,  the  authors  of 
all  their  calamities,  must  soon  revive,  and  inspire  them 
with  tndignatioa  at  bending  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of 
that  hostile  people  :  Great  nobles  and  princes,  accustomed 
to  maintain  an  independence  against  their  native  sovereigns, 
would  never  endure  a  subjection  to  strangers  :  And  though 
most  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  were,  since  the  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Azincour,  detained  prisoners  in  England,  the  inha- 
bitants of  their  demesnes,  their  friends,  their  vassals,  all 
declared  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  king,  and  exerted 
themselves  in  resisting  the  violence  of  foreign  invaders. 

Charles  himself,  though  only  in  his  twentieth  year, 
was  of  a  character  well  calculated  to  become  the  object  of 
these  benevolent  sentiments  ;  and,  perhaps,  from  the  fa- 
vour which  naturally  attends  youth,  was  the  more  likely^ 
on  account  of  his  tender  age,  to  acquire  the  good- will  of 
his  native  subjects.  He  was  a  prince  of  the  most  friendly 
and  benign  disposition,  of  easy  and  familiar  manners,  and 
of  a  just  and  sound,  though  not  a  very  vigorous  under- 
standing* Sincere,  generous,  affable,  he  engaged, from  affec- 
tion, the  services  of  his  followers,  even  while  his  low  fortunes 
might  make  it  their  interest  to  desert  him  ;  and  the  lenit}' 
of  his  temper  could  pardon  in  them  those  sallies  of  discon- 
tent to  which  princes  in  his  situation  are  so  frequently  ex- 
posed. The  love  of  pleasure  often  seduced  him  into  in- 
dolence ;  but,  amidst  all  his  irregularities,  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  still  shone  forth  ;  and,  by  exerting  at  intervals 
his  courage  and  activity,  he  proved,  that  his  general  re- 
missness proceeded  not  from  the  want^  either  of  a  just  spi- 
rit ef  ambition,  or  of  personal  valour. 
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^^^  Though  the  virtues  of  this  amiable  prince  lay  some 

^^piv-%^^  time  in  obscurity,  the  duke  of  Bedford  knew  that  his  title 

1422.  alone  made  him  formidable,  and  that  every  foreign  assis* 
tance  would  be  requisite,  ere  an  English  regent  could  hope 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  France  ;  an  enterprise  which, 
however  it  might  seem  to  be  much  advanced,  was  still  ex-* 
posed  to  many  and  great  difficulties.  The  chief  circum- 
stance which  had  procured  to  the  English  all  their  present 
advantages,  was  the  resentment  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
against  Charles,  and  as  that  prince  seemed  intent  rather  om 
gratifying  his  passion  than  consulting  his  interests,  it  was 
the  more  easy  for  the  regent,  by  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  confidence,  to  retain  him  in  the  alliance  of  England. 
He  bent  therefore  all  his  endeavours  to  that  purpose  :  He 
gave  the  duke  every  proof  of  friendship  and  regard  :  He 
even  offered  him  the  regency  of  France,  which  Philip  de- 
clined :  And  that  he  might  corroborate  national  connex^ 
ions  by  private  ties,  he  concluded  his  own  marriage  with 
the  princess  of  Burgundy,  which  had  been  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  of  Arras. 

1423.  Being  sensible,  that  next  to  the  alliance  of  Burgundy, 
the  friendship  of  the  duke  of  Britany  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  towards  forwarding  the  English  conquests; 
and  that,  as  the  provinces  oT  France,  already  subdued^ 
lay  between  the  dominions  of  these  two  princes,  he  could 
never  hope  for  any  security,  without  preserving  his  con- 
nexions with  them ;  he  was  very  intent  on  strengthening 
himself  also  from  that  quarter.  The  duke  of  Britany, 
having  received  many  just  reasons  of  displeasure  from 
the  ministers  of  Charles,  had  already  acceded  to  the  treat}- 
of  Troye,  and  had,  with  other  vassals  of  the  crown,  done 
homage  to  Henry  V.  in  quality  of  heir  to  the  kingdom : 
But  as  the  regent  knew,  that  the  duke  was  much  governed 
by  his  brother,  the  count  of  Richemont,  he  endeavoured 
to  fix  his  friendship,  by  paying  court  and  doing  services  to 
this  haughty  and  ambitious  prince. 

Arthur,  count  of  Richemont,  had  been  taken  pri* 
soner  at  the  battle  of  Azincour,  had  been  treated  with 
great  indulgence  by  the  late,  king,  and  had  even  been  per- 
mitted on  his  parole  to  take  a  journey  into  Britany,  where 
the  state  of  affairs  required  his  presence.     The  death  of 
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that  victorious  monarch  happened  before  Richemont's  re-    chap. 
turn;  and  this  prince  pretended,  that,  as  his  word  was  ^ii^^^L. 
given  personally  to  Henry  V.  he  wias  not  bound  to  fulfil  "    ,323 
it  towards  his  son  and  successor :  a  chicane  which  the  i^^*»  ^i**'- 
regent,  as  he  could  not  force  him  to  compliance,  djeemed 
it  prudent  to    overlook.      An  interview  was   settled   at 
Amiens  between  the  dukes  of  Bedford,  Burgundy,  and 
JBritany,  at  which  the  count  of  Richemont  was  also  pre- 
3Bent.**     The  alliance  was  renewed  between  these  princes  : 
And  the  regent  persuaded  Philip  to  give  in  marriage  to 
•Richemont  his  eldest  sister,  widow  of  the  deceased  dau- 
phin, Lewis,  the  elder  brother  of  Charles.     Thus  Arthur 
was  connected  both  with  the  regent  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  seemed  engaged  by  interest  to  prosecute  the 
same  object,  in  forwarding  the  success  of  the    English 
arms. 

While  the  vigUance  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  was.  em- 
ployed in  gaining  or  confirming  these  allies,  whose  vicinity 
rendered  them  so  important,  he  did  not  overlook  the  state 
of  more  remote  countries.  The  duke  of  Albany,  regent 
of  Scotland,  had  died;  and  his  power  had  devolved  01^ 
Murdac,  his  son,  a  prince  of  a  weak  understanding  and 
indolent  disposition ;  who,  far  from  possessing  the  talents 
requisite  for  the  government  of  that  fierce  people,  was  not 
ev^n  able  to  maintain  authority  in  his  own  fainily,  or 
restrain  the  petulance  and  insolence  of  his  sons.  The 
ardour  of  the  Scots  to  serve  in  France,  where  Charles 
treated  them  with  great  honour  and  distinction,  and  where 
the  regent's  brother  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  constable, 
.broke  out  afresh  under  this  feeble  administration :  New 
succours  daily  came  over,  and  filled  the  armies  of  the 
French  king :  The  earl  of  Douglas  conducted  a  reinforce- 
.ment  of  5000  men  to  his  assistance :  And  it  was  justly  to 

.  be  dreaded  that  the  Scots,  by  commencing  open  hostilities 
in  the  north,  would  occasion  a  diversion  still  more  con- 
siderable of  the  English  power,  and  would  ease  Charles^ 
in  part,  of  that  load  by  which  he  was  at  present  so  griev- 
ously oppressed.     The  duke  of  Bedford,  therefore,  per- 

I  suaded  the  English  council  to  form  an  alliance  with  James 

'  ■ 

fa 
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CHAP,    their  prisoner ;  to  free  that  prince  from  his  loiig  captivity ; 
^^'      and  to  connect  him  with  England  by  marrying  hint  to  a 


1423.      daughter  of  the  earl  of  Somerset  and  cousin  of  the  young 
king.*     As  the  Scottish  regent,  tired  of  his  present  dig- 
nity, which  he  was  not  able  to  support,  was  no>r  become 
.  entirely  sincere  in  his  applications  for  James's  liberty  ;  the 
treaty  was  soon  concluded ;  a  ransom  of  forty  thousand 
I     pounds  was  stipulated  '^  and  the  king  of  Scots  was  restor- 
ed to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  proved,  in  his  sh(Mt 
reign,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  princes  that  had  ever 
governed  that  kingdom.     He  was  murdered,  in  1437,  by 
his  traitorous  kinsman  the  earl  of  Athole.     His  affections 
inclined  to  the  side  of  France ;  but  the  English  had  never 
reason,  during  his  lifetime,  to  complain  of  any  breach  of 
the  neutrality  by  Scotland. 
Military  BuT  the  regent  was  not  so  much  employed  in  these 

operationg.  pQij^^j^j  negotiations  as  to  neglect  the  operations  of  war, 
from  which  alone  he  could  hope  to  succeed  in  expelling 
the  French  monarch.  Though  the  chief  seat  of  Charles's 
power  lay  in  the  southern  provinces  beyond  the  Loire; 
jiis  partisans  were  possessed  of  some  fortresses  in  the 
northern,  and  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ;  and  it 
behoved  the  duke  of  Bedford  first  to  clear  these  coimtries 
from  the  enemy,  before  he  could  think  of  attempting  more 
distant  conquests.  The  castle  of  Dorsoy  was  taken, 
after  a  siege  of  six  weeks :  That  of  Noyelle  and  the  town 
of  Riie  in  Picardy'  underwent  the  same  fate :  Pont  sur 
Seine,  Vertus,  Montaigu,  were  subjected  by  the  English 
arms :  And  a  more  considerable  advantage  was  soon  after 
gained  by  the  united  forces  of  England  and  Burgundy. 
John  Stuart,  constable  of  Scotland,  and  the  lord  of  Estissac, 
had  formed  the  siege  of  Crevaht  in  Burgundy  :  The  earls 
of  Salisbury,  and  Suffolk,  with  the  count  of  Toulongeon, 
were  sent  to  its  relief:  A  fierce  and  well  disputed  action 
ensued:  The  Scots  and  French  were  defeated:  The 
constable  of  Scotland,  and  the  count  of  Vantadour,  wer  ; 
taken  prisoners :  And  above  a  thousand  men,  amon  ; 
whom  was  sir  William  Hamilton,  were  left  on  the  field 


c  Hall,  fol.  86.    Stowe,  p.  364.    Grafton,  p.  501. 
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battle.^     The  t  taking:  of.  Gaillon  upon  the  Seine,  and  of    OHAP^ 
la  Charite.upon  the  j Loire,-  ivas  Ae  fruit  of  this. victory :  ^^^v-w 
And   as  this   latter:  place   opened   an   entrance  into  the      1423, 
southern  provinces,  the  acquisition  of  it  appeared  on  that 
account  of  the  ^eajter  importance  to  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
and.iseemed  to  promise  a  successful  issue  to  the  wan 

The  more  Charles  wks  threatened  with  an  invasion  i424, 
in  those  provinces  which  adhered  to  him,  the  niore  neces-- 
sary  it  became  that  he  should  retain  possession  of  every 
fortress  which  he  still  held  within  the  quarters  of  the 
qnemy.  The  diike  of  Bedford '  had  besieged  in  person, 
during  the  space  of  three  months,  the  town  of  Yvri  m 
Normandy ;  and  the  brave  governor,  unable  to  make  any 
longer  defence,  was  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  he  agreed 
to  surrender  the  town,  if,  before  a  certain  term,  no  relief 
arrived.  Charles,  informed  of  these  conditions,  de- 
termined to  make  an  attempt  for  saving  the  place.  He 
collected,  with  some  difficulty,  an  army  of  14,000  men,  of 
whom  one  half  were  Scots;  and  he  sent  them  thither 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  constable  of 
Francej  who  was  attended  by  the  earl  of  Douglas  his 
countryman,  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  the  mareschal  de  Ui^ 
Fayette,  the  count  of  Aumale,  and  the  viscount  of  Nar* 
bonne.  When  the  constable  arrived  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Yvri,  he  found  that  he  was  dome  too  late,  and  that  the 
place  was  already  surrendered.  He  immediately  turned 
to  the  left,  and  sat  down  before  Verneiiil^  which  the 
inhabitants,  in  spite  of  the  garrison,  delivered  up  to  him.^ 
Buchan  might  now  have  returned  in  safety,  and  with  the 

S'oty  of  making  an  acquisition  no  less  important  than  t\^ 
ace  which  he  was  sent  to  relieve :  But  hearing  of  Bed- 
ford's approach,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  order  to 
delibei:ate  concerning  the  conduct  which  he  should. hold 
in  this  emergence.  The  wiser  part  of  the  council  de- 
clared for  a  retreat;  and  represented,  that  all  the  past 
misfortunes  of  the  French  had  proceeded  from  their  '  , 
rashness  in  giving  battle  when  no  necessity  obliged  them ; 
that  this ,  army  was  the  last  resource  of  the  king,  and 
the  only  defence  of  the  few  provinces  which  remained 

*     g  UaU»  fol.  8d.    MoRStrelet,  vol.  ii,.  p.  %    Holitigshed,  p.  586.    Gnffton,  p. 
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CHAP,  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  -  Glocesten  Tha^ 
^^  prince,  with  many  noble  qualities,  had  the  defect  of  being 
1424  governed  by  an  impetuous  temper  and  vehement  passions ; 
and  he  was  rashly  induced,  as  well  by  the  charms  of  the 
countess  herself,  as  by  the  prospect  of  possessing  her  rich 
inheritance,  to  oiFer  himself  to  her  as  a  husband*  Without 
ivaiting  for  a  papal  dispensation ;  without  emleavouring  to 
reconcile  tile  duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  measure,  he  entered 
into  a  contract  of  marriage  with  Jaqueline,  and  imme- 
diately attempted  to  put  himself  in  possession'  of  her 
dominions.  Philip  was  disgusted  with  so  precipitate  a 
conduct:  He  resented  the  injury  done  to. the  duke  of 
Brabant,  his  near  relation :  He  dreaded  to  have  the 
English  established  on  all  sides  of  him :  And  he  foresaw 
the  consequences  which  must  attend  the  extensive  and 
uncontrolled  dominion  of  that  nation,  if,  before  the  full 
settlement  of  their  power,  they  insulted  and  injured  an 
ally,  to  whom  they  had  already  been  so  much  indebted, 
and  who  was  still  so  necessary  for  supporting  them  in 
their  farther  progress.  He  encouraged,  therefore,  the 
duke  of  Brabant  to  make  resistance :  He  engaged  many 
of  Jaqueline's  subjects  to  adhere  to  that  prince :  He  him- 
self marched  troops  to  his  support :  And  as  the  duke  of 
Glocester  still  persevered  in  his  purpose,  a  sharp  war  was 
suddenly  kindled  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  quarrel 
soon  became  personal  as  well  as  political.  The  English 
prince  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  complaining  of 
the  opposition  made  to  his  pretensions^  and  though  in  the 
main  he.  employed  amicable  terms  in  his  letter,  he  took 
notice  of  some  falsehoods  into  which  he  said  Philip  had 
been  betrayed  during  the  course  of  these,  transactions* 
This  unguarded  expression  was  highly  resented:  The 
(duke  of  Burgundy  insisted. that  he  should  retract  it :  And 
mutual  challenges  and  defiances,  passed  between  them  on 
this  occasion.^.  ,      .    ..w 

Th£  duke  of  Bedford  ^  could  efasily  foresee,  the  bad 
effects  of  so  ill  timed  and  imprudent  a  quarrel.  All  the 
^uccpurs  which  he  expected  from  England,  and  which 
were  so  necessary  iatthis  critical  emergence, ,  were  inter* 
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ceptM  by  his  brother,  and  employed  in  Holland  and  CHAP. 
Hainault:  The  forces  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  ^^' 
he  also  depended  on,  were  diverted  by  the  same  wars : 
And  besides  this  double  loss,  he  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  alienating,  for  ever,  that  corifederate,  whose  friendship 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  whom  the  late  king 
had  enjoined  him,  with  his  dying  breath,  to  gratify  by 
every  mark  of  regard  and  attachment.  He  represented 
all  these  topics  to  the  duke  of  Glocester :  He  endeavoured 
to  mitigate  the  resentment  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy :  He 
interposed  with  his  good  offices  between  these  princes : 
But  was  not  successful  in  any  of  his  endeavours ;  and  he 
found  that  the  impetuosity  of  his  brother's  temper  was 
still  the  chief  obstacle  to  all  accommodation.™  For  this 
reason,  instead  of  pushing  the  victory  gained  at  Vemeiiil, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  take  a  journey  into  England, 
and  to  try  by  his  councils  and  authority,  to  moderate  the 
measures  of  the  duke  of  Glocester. 

There  had  likewise  broken  out  some  differences  among 
the  English  ministry,  which  had  proceeded  to  great  extre- 
mities, and  which  required  the  regent's  presence  to  com- 
pose them."  The  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  thie  care 
of  the  king's  person  and  education  had  been  entrusted,  was 
a  prelate  of  great  capacity  and  experience,  but  of  an  in- 
triguing and  dangerous  character  ;  and  as  he  aspired  to 
the  government  of  affairs,  he  had  continual  disputes  with 
his  nephew  the  protector  ;  and  he  gained  frequent  advan- 
tages over  the  vehement  and  impolitic  temper  of  that 
prince.  The  duke  of  Bedford  employed  the  authority  of  1425. 
parliament  to  reconcile  them  ;  and  these  rivals  were  obli- 
ged to  promise,  before  that  assembly,  that  they  would  bury 
all  quarrels  in  oblivion.®  Time  also  seemed  to  open  ex- 
pedients for  composing  the  difference  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  credit  of  that  prince  had  procured  a  bull 
from  the  pope ;  by  which  not  only  Jaqueline's  contract 
with  the  duke  of  Glocester  was  annulled  ;  but  it  was  also 
^de'clared,  that  even  in  case  of  the  duke  of  Brabant's  death, 
it  should  never  be  lawful  for  her  to  espouse  the   English 
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CHAP,  prince.  Humphrey,  despairing  of  success,  married  aaotber 
^^  lady  of  inferior  rank,  who  had  lived  some  time  with  him 
^^^^^  as  bis  mistress.**  The  duke  of  Brabant  died ;  aiid  hi^ 
widow,  before  she  could  recover  possession  of  her  domin- 
ions, was  obliged  to  declare  the  duke  of  Burgundy  Ker 
heir,  in  case  she  should  die  without  issue,  and  to  promise 
never  to  marry  without  his  consent.  But  though  the  af* 
fair  was  thus  terminated  to  the  satisfaction  of  Philip,  it  left 
a  disagreeable  impression  on  his  mind  ;  It  excited  an  ex* 
treme  jealousy  of  the  English,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  hif 
true  interests  :  And  as  nothing  but  his  animosity  againtf 
Charles  had  engaged  him  in  alliance  with  then^  it  coun- 
terbalanced  that  passion  by  another  of  the  same  kindf 
which,  in  the  end,  became  prevalent,  and  brought  him 
back,  by  degrees,  to  his  natural  connexions  with  his 
family  and  his  native  country. 

About  the  same  time  the  duke  of  jSritany  began 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  English  alliance.  His 
brother,  the  count  of  Richemont,  though  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bedford,  wa^ 
extremely  attached  by  inclination  to  the  French  interest » 
and  he  willingly  hearkened  to  all  the  advances  which 
Charles  made  him  for  obtaining  his  friendship*  The  staff 
of  constable,  vacant  by  the  earl  of  Buchan's  death,  was  of- 
fered him  ;  and,  as  his  martial  and  ambitious  temper  as- 
pired to  the  command  of  armies,  which  he  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  obtain  from  the  duke  of  Bedford,  h&  not  only 
accepted  that  office,  but  brought  over  his  brother  to  an  al- 
liance with  the  French  monarch.  The  new  constable,  ha- 
ving made  this  one  change  in  his  measures,  firmly  adhered^ 
ever  after,  to  his  engagements  with  France.  Though  his 
pride  and  violence,  which  would  admit  of  no  rival  in  his 
master's  confidence,  and  even  prompted  him  to  s^ssassinate 
his  other  favourites,  had  so  much  disgusted  Charles,  thut 
he  once  banished  him  the  court,  and  refused  to  admit  lum 
to  his  presence,  he  still  acted  with  vigour  for  due  serv^^e 
of  that  monarch,  and  obtained,  at  last,  by  hi9  perseverance, 
the  pardon  of  all  ps^  offences. 
1426  In  this  situation  the  duke  of    Bedford,  on    his    re- 

turn, foimd  the  affairs    of   France,    after  passing,  eight 
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months  in  England.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  much  chap. 
disgusted*  The  duke  of  Britany  had  entered  into  en-  ^^i^,,,^. 
gagements  with  Charles,  and  had  done  homage  to  that  ^^^^ 
prince  for  his  dutchy*  The  French  had  been  allowed 
to  recover  from  the  astonishment  into  which  their  fre- 
quent disasters  had  thrown  them.  An  incident  too  had 
happened,  which  served  extremely  to  raise  their  cour- 
age. The  earl  of  Warwic  had  besieged  Montargis  with 
a  small  army  of  three  thousand  men,  and  the  place  was 
reduced  to  extremity,  when  the  bastard  of  Orleans  un- 
dertook to  throw  relief  into  it.  This  general,  who  was 
natural  son  to  the  prince  assassinated  by  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  who  was  afterwards  created  count  of  Dunois, 
conducted  a  body  of  sixteen  hundred  men  to  Montar- 
gis ;  and  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  trenches  with  so 
much  valour,  prudence,  and  good  fortune,  that  he  not  only 
penetrated  into  the  place,  but  g'^ve  a  severe  blow  to  the 
English,  and  obliged  Warwic  to  raise  the  siege.^  This 
was  the  first  signal  action  that  raised  the  fame  of  Dunois, 
and  opened  him  the  road  to  those  great  honours  which  he 
afterwards  attained. 

But  the  regent,  soon  after  his  arrival,  revived  the  re* 
putation  of  the  English  arms,  by  an  important  enterprise 
which  he  happily  achieved.  He  secretly  brought  toge- 
ther, in  separate  detachments,  a  considerable  army  to  the 
frontiers  of  Britany ;  and  fell  so  unexpectedly  upon  that 
province,  that  the  duke,  unable  to  make  resistance,  yielded 
to  all  the  terms  required  of  him  :  He  renounced  the 
French  alliance  ;  he  engaged  to  maintain  the  treaty  of 
Troye  ;  he  acknowledged  the  duke  of  Bedford  for  regent 
of  France  ;  and  promised  to  do  homage  for  his  dutchy  to 
king  Henry.'  And  the  English  prince,  having  thus  freed 
himself  from  a  dangerous  enemy  who  lay  behind  him,  re- 
solved on  an  undertaking  which,  if  successful,  would,  he 
hoped,  cast  the  balance  between  the  two  nations,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  final  conquest  of  France. 

The  city  of  Orleans  was  so  situated  between  the 
provinces   commanded  by    Henry,  and   those  possessed 
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CWAP.  by  Charles,  that  it  opened  an  easy  entrance  to  either; 
^?^'  and  as  the  duke  of  Bedford  intended  to  make  a  great 
14^8.  effort  for  penetrating  into  the  south  of  France,  it  be- 
siege of  hoved  him  to  beinn  with  this  place,  which,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  was  become  the  most  important  m  the  king- 
dom. He  committed  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  to  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  who  had  newly  brought  him  a  reinforce- 
ment of  six  thousand  men  from  England,  and  who  had 
much  distinguished  himself,  by  his  abilities,  during  the 
course  of  the  present  war.  Salisbury,  passing  the  Loire, 
made  himself  master  of  several  small  places,  which  sur- 
rounded Orleans  on  that  side  ;'  and  as  his  intentions  were 
thereby  known,  the  French  king  used  every  expedient  to 
supply  the  city  with  a  garHson  aiid  provisions,  and  enable 
it  to  maintain  a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  lord  of 
Gaucour,  a  brave  and  experienced  captain,  was  appointed 
governor  :  Many  officers  of  distinction  threw  themselves 
into  the  place  :  The  troops  which  they  conducted  were  in- 
ured to  war,  and  were  determined  to  make  the  most  obsti- 
nate resistance  ;  and  even  the  inhabitants,  disciplined  by 
the  long  continuance  of  hostilities,  were  well  qualified, 
in  their  own  defence,  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  most 
veteran  forces.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  to* 
wards  this  scene  ;  where,  it  was  reasonably  supposed,  the 
French  were  to  make  their,  last  stand  for  maintaining  the 
independence  of  their  monarchy  and  the  rights  of  theit 
sovereign. 

The  earl .  of  Salisbury  at  last  approached  -  the  place 
with  an  army,  which  consisted  only  of  ttn  thousand  men ; 
and  not  being  able,  with  so  small  a  force,  to  invest  so  great 
a  city  that  commanded .  a  bridge  over  the  Loire,  he  sta- 
tioned himself  on  the  southern  side  towards  Sologne,  leav- 
ing the  other^  towards  the  Beausse,  still  open  to  the  enemy. 
He  there: attacked  the  fortifications  which  guarded  the  en- 
trance to  the  bridge  ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
he  carried  several  of  them  i  But  was  himself  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball  a&  he  was  taking  a  view  of  the  enemy.'  The 
earl  of  Suffolk  succeeded  to  .the  command  ;  and  being  re- 
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ihforccd  with  gteat  numbers  of  English  and  iBurgundians,  CHAP, 
he  passed  the  river  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  ^^ 
invested  Orleans  on  the  other  side*  As  it  was  now  the 
depth  of  winter,  SuflFolk,  who  found  it  difficult  in  that  sea- 
son to  throw  up  intrenchments  all  around,  contented  him- 
self, for  the  present,  with  erecting  redoubts  at  diffi^rent 
distances,  where  his  men  were  lodged  in  safety,  and  were 
ready  to  intercept  the  supplies  which  the  enemy  might  at- 
tempt to  throw  into  the  place.  Though  he  had  several 
pieces  of  artillery  in  his  camp  (and  this  is  among  the  first 
sieges  in  Europe  where  cannon  were  found  to  be  of  im- 
portance), the  art  of  engineering  was  hitherto  so  imperfect, 
that  Suffolk  trusted  more  to  famine  than  to  force  for  sub- 
duing the  city  ;  and  he  purposed  in  the  spring  to  render 
the  circumvallation  more  complete,  by  drawing  intrench- 
ments from  one  redoubt  to  another.  Numberless  feats  of 
valour  were  performed  both  by  the  besiegers  and  besieged 
during  the  winter  :  Bold  sallies  were  made,  and  repulsed 
with  equal  boldness  :  Convoys  were  sometimes  introduced 
and  often  intercepted  :  The  supplies  were  still  unequal  to 
the  consumption  of  the  place  :  And  the  English  seemed 
daily,  though  slowly,  to  be  advancing  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  their  enterprise. 

But  while  Suffolk  lay  in  this  situation,   the   French      i^, 

»#  ■ 

parties  ravaged  all  the  country  around;  and  the  besiegers, 
who  were  obliged  to  draw  their  provisions  from  a  dis- 
tance, were  themselves  exposed  to  the  danger  of  want^and 
famine.  Sir  John  Fastolffe  was  bringing  up  a  large  con-^ 
voy  of  every  kind  of  stores,  which  he  escorted  with  a  de- 
tachment of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men;  when  he 
was  attacked  by  a  body  of  four  thousand  French,  under 
the  command  of  the  counts  of  Clermont  and  Dunois,  Fas- 
tolffe drew  up  his  troops  behind  the  wagons;  but  the 
French  generals,  afraid  of  attacking  him  in  that  posture, 
planted  a  battery  of  cannon  against  him,  which  threw 
every  thing  into  confusion,  and  would  have  ensured  them 
th«  victory,  had  not  the  impatience  of  some  Scottish 
troops,  who  broke  the  line  of  battle,  brought  on  an  en- 
gagement, in  which  Fastolffe  was  victorious.     The  count 
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CHAP,  of  Dunois  was  wounded ;  and  about  five  hundred  French 
i^lL  ^tre  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  action,  which  was 
of  great  importance  in  the  present  conjuncture,  was  com- 
monly called  the  battle  of  Herrings;  because  the  convoy 
brought  a  great  quantity  of  that  kind  of  provisions,  for  the 
use  of  the  English  army  during  the  Lent  season.'* 

Charles  seemed  now  to  have  but  one  expedient  for 
saving  this  city,  which  had  been  so  long  invested.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  who  was  still  prisoner  in  England,  pre- 
vailed on  the  protector  and  the  council  to  consent  that  all 
his  demesnes  should  be  allowed  to  preserve  a  neutrality 
during  the  war,  and  should  be  sequestered,  for  greater  se- 
curity, into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This 
prince,  who  was  much  less  cordial  in  the  English  inte- 
rests than  formerly,  went  to  Paris,  and  made  the  proposal 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford ;  but  the  regent  coldly  replied, 
That  he  was  not  of  a  humour  to  beat  the  bushes  while 
others  ran  away  with  the  game :  An  answer  which  so  dis- 
gusted the  duke,  that  he  recalled  all  the  troops  of  Bur- 
gundy that  acted  in  the  siege.^  The  place,  however,  was 
every  day  more  and  more  closely  invested  by  the  English: 
Great  scarcity  began  already  to  be  felt  by  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants :  Charles,  in  despair  of  collecting  an  army 
which  should  dare  to  approach  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments,  not  only  gave  the  city  for  lost,  but  began  to  enter- 
tain a  very  dismal  prospect  with  regard  to  the  general 
state  of  his  affairs.  He  saw  that  the  country,  in  which  he 
had  hitherto,  with  great  difficulty,  subsisted,  would  be  laid 
entirely  open  to  the  invasion  of  a  powerful  and  victorioui 
enemy;  and  he  already  entertained  thoughts  of  retiring 
with  the  remains  of  his  forces  into  Languedoc  and,  Dau* 
phiny,  and  defending  himself  as  long  as  possible  in  thost 
remote  provinces.  But  it  was  fortunate  for  this  good 
prince,  that,  as  he  lay  under  the  dominion  of  the  fair,  the 
women,  whom  he  consulted,  had  the  spirit  to  support  his 
sinking  resolution  in  this  desperate  extremity.  Mary 
Anjou,  his  queen,  a  princess  of  great  merit  and  prudenc 
vehemently  opposed  this  measure,   which,  she  foresaw 
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H^uld  discourage  $J1  his  partiaans,  and  serve  as  a  general  CHA?. 
signal  for  deserting  a  prince  who  seemed  himself  to  des-  ^^i^^L. 
pair  of  success-  His  mistress  too,  th^  fair  Agnes  Sorely.  142^ 
who  lived  in  entire  amity  with  the  queen,  ^ecqnded  all 
her  remonstrances,  and  threatened  that,  if  he  thns  pusilla- 
nimously  threw  away  the  sceptre  of  France,  she  would 
seek  in  the  court  of  England  a  fc^une  moTQ  corres- 
pondent to  her  wishes.  Love  was  able  to  rouse  in  th^ 
breasjt  of  Charles  that  courage  which  ambition  had  failed 
to  excite :  He  resolved  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground 
with  an  imperious  enemy;  and  rather  to  pejish  with  hon- 
our in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  than  yield  ingloriously  to 
his  bad  fortune :  When  relief  was  unexpectedly  brought 
him  by  another  female  of  a  very  different  character,  who 
gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  singular  revolutions  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  history. 

In  the  village  of  Domremi  near  VaucQuleurs,  on  the  The  maii 
borders  of  Lorraine,  there  lived  a  country  girl  of  twenty-  ^  ™»"»«. 
seven  years  of  age,  called  Joan  d'Arc,  who  was  servant  in 
a  small  inn,  and  who  in  that  station  had  been  accustomed 
to  tend  the  horses  of  the  guests,  to  ride  them  without  a 
saddle  to  the  watering  place,  and  to  perform  other  offices, 
which,  in  well  frequented  inns,  commonly  fall  to  th^  share 
of  the  men  servants.*  This  girl  was  of  an  irreproachable 
life,  and  had  not  hitherto  been  remarked  for  any  singu- 
larity ;  whether  that  she  had  met  with  no  occasion  to  ex- 
cite her  genius,  or  that  the  unskilful  eyes  of  those  who 
conversed  with  her,  had  not  been  able  to  discern  her  un- 
common merit.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  the  present 
situation  of  France  was  an  interesting  object  even  to  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  rank,  and  would  become  the  frequent 
subject  of  conversation:  A  young  prince  expelled  his 
throne  by  the  sedition  of  native  subjects,  and  by  the  arms 
of  strangers,  could  not  fail  to  move  the  compassion  of  all 
his  people  whose  hearts  were  uncorrupted  by  faction ;  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  Charles,  so  strongly  inclined  to 
friendship,  and  the  tender  passions,  naturally  rendered 
him  the  hero  of  that  sex  whose  generous  minds  know  nO 
bounds  in  their  affections.     The  siege  of  Qrleana,   the. 
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CHAP,   progress  of  the  English  before  that  place,  the  great  dis* 
J^^  tress  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  the  importance  ci 
1429      saving  this   city  and    its    brave   defenders,   had   turned 
thither  the  public  eye ;  and  Joan,  inflamed  by  the  general 
sentiment,  was  seized  with  a  wild  desire  of  bringing  relief 
to  her  sovereign  in  his  present  distresses*     Her  inexperi* 
enced  mind,  working  day  and  night  on  this  favourite  ob- 
ject, mistook  the  impulses  of  passion  for  heavenly  inspira* 
tions ;  and  she  fancied  that  she  saw  visions,  and  heard 
voices,  exhorting  her  to  reestablish  the  throne  of  France, 
and  to  expel  the  foreign  invaders.     An  uncommon  inttt" 
pidity  of  temper  made  her  overlook  all  the  dangers  which 
might  attend  her  in  such  a  path;   and  thinking  herself 
destined  by  Heaven  to  this  office,  she  threw  aside  all  that 
bashfulness  and  timidity  so  natural  to  her  sex,  her  years, 
and  her  low  station.    She  went  to  Vaucouleurs ;  procured 
admission  to  Baudricourt  the  governor ;  informed  him  of 
her  inspirations  and  intentions ;  and  conjured  him  not  to 
neglect  the  voice  of  God,  who  spoke  through  her,  but  to 
second  those  heavenly  revelations  which  impelled  her  to 
this  glorious  enterprise.     Baudricourt  treated  her  at  first 
with  some  neglect ;  but  on  her  frequent  returns  to  him, 
and  importunate  solicitations,  he  began  to  remark  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  maid,  and  was  inclined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  make  so  easy  an  experiment.     It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  gentleman  had  discernment  enough  to  per* 
ceive  that  great  use  might  be  made  with  the  vulgar  of  se 
uncommon  an  engine ;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  in  that  cre- 
dulous age,  was  himself  a  convert  to  this  visionary :  But 
he  adopted  at  last  the  schemes  of  Joan;  and  he  gave  her 
some  attendants,  who  conducted  her  to  the  French  court, 
which  at  that  time  resided  at  Chinon. 

It  is  the  business  of  history  to   distinguish  between 
the  miraculous  and  the  marvellous  ;  to  reject  the  first  in 
all  narrations  merely  profane  and  human  ;  to   doubt  the 
second  ;  and  when  obliged  by  unquestionable  testimony 
as  in  the  present  case,  to   admit  of  something  extraor- 
dinary, to  receive   as  little  of  it  as  is  consistent  vritb  tht 
known  facts  and  circumstances.    It  is  pretended,  that  Joai 
immediately  on  her  admission,  knew  the  king,  though  sb 
had  never  seen  his  face  before,  and  though  he  purpose] 
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icpt  himself  in  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  had  laid  aside  CHAP, 
every  thing  in  his  dre^s  and  apparel  which  might  dis-  ^^^^^J^. 
tinguish  him  :  Tfcat  she  oflFered  him>,  in  the  name  of  the  i^gg 
Supreme  Creator,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  con- 
'duct  him  to  Rheims  to  be  there  crowned  and  anoint- 
ed ;  and  on  his  expressing  doubts  of  her  mission,  re- 
vealed to  him,  before  some  sworn  confidants,  a  secret, 
which  was  unknown  to  all  the  world  beside  himself, 
and  which  nothing  but  a  heavenly  inspiration  could  have 
discovered  to  her  :  And  that  she  demanded,  as  the  in* 
strument  of  her  future  victories,  a  particular  sword 
which  was  kept  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  of  Fier* 
bois,  and  which,  though  she  had  never  seen  it,  she  de- 
scribed by  all  its  marks,  and  by  the  place  in  which 
it  had  long  lain  neglected/  This  is  certain,  that  all 
these  miraculous  stories  were  spread  abroad,  in  order  to 
captivate  the  vulgar.  The  more  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters were  determined  to  give  into  the  illusion,  the  more 
scruples  they  pretended.  An  assembly  of  grave  doctors 
and  theologians  cautiously  examined  Joan's  mission,  and 
pronounced  it  undoubted  and  supernatural.  She  was  sent 
to  the  parliament,  then  residing  at  Poictiers  ;  and  was  in- 
terrogated before  that  assembly  :  The  presidents,  the 
counsellors,  who  came  persuaded  of  her  imposture,  went 
away  coavinced  of  her  inspiration.  A  ray  of  hope  began 
to  break  through  that  despair  in  which  the  minds  of  all 
men  were  before  enveloped.  Heaven  had  now  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  France,  and  had  laid  bare  its  outstretch- 
ed arm  to  take  vengeance  on  her  invaders.  Few  could 
distinguish  between  the  impulse  of  inclination  and  the 
force  of  conviction  ;  and  none  would  submit  to  the  trou- 
ble of  so  disagreeable  a  scrutinj'. 

After  these  artificial  precautions  and  preparations 
had  been  for  some  time  employed,  Joan's  requests  were  at 
last  complied  with  :  She  was  armed  cap-a-pee,  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  shown  in  that  martial  habiliment  before  the 
whole  people.  Her  dexterity  in  managing  her  steed, 
though  acquired  in  her  former  occupation,  was  regarded 
as  a  fresh  proof  of  her  mission  ;  aind  she  was  received 
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CHAP,    with  the  loudest  acclamations  by  the  spe^^tators*     Her  for- 
^^*     mer  <5ccupation  was  even  denied  :  She  wa^  no  longer  the 


\ASSL  servant  of  an  inn  :  She  was  converted  into  a  shepherdess, 
an  employment  much  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination. 
To  render  her  still  more  interesting,  near  ten  years  wer^ 
subtracted  from  her  age  ;  and  all  the  sentiments  of  love 
and  of  chivalry  were  thus  united  to  those  of  enthusiasm.  In 
order  to  inflame  the  fond  fancy  of  the  people  with  prepos- 
sessions in  her  favour. 

When  the  engine  was  thus  dressed  up  in  full  splen- 
dour, it  was  determined  to  essay  its  force  against  the  ene- 
my. Joan  was  sent  to  Blois,  where  a  large  convoy  was 
prepared  for  the  supply  of  Orleans,  and  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  St.  Severe,  assem* 
bled  to  escort  it.  She  ordered  all  the  soldiers  to  confess 
themselves  before  they  set  out  on  the  enterprise  :  She  ban- 
ished from  the  camp  all  women  of  bad  fame  :  She  display- 
ed in  her  hands  a  consecrated  banner  ;  where  the  Supreme 
Being  was  represented  grasping  the  globe  of  earth,  and 
surrounded  with  flower-deluces  :  And  she  insisted,  in 
right  of  her  prophetic  mission,  that  the  convoy  should  en- 
ter Orleans  by  the  direct  road  from  the  side  of  Beausse  : 
But  the  count  of  Dunois,  unwilling  to  submit  the  rules 
of  the  military  art  to  her  inspirations,  ordered  it  to  ap- 
proach by  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where,  he  knew, 
the  weakest  part  of  the  English  army  was  stationed. 

Previous  to  this  attempt,  the  maid  had  written   to 
the  regent,  and  the  English  generals  before  Orleans,  com- 
manding them,  in  the  name  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator,  by 
whom  she   was  commissioned,  immediately  to    raise   the 
siege,  and  to  evacuate  France  ;  and  menacing  them    with 
divine  vengeance  in  case  of  their  disobedience.      All    the 
English  affected  to  speak  with  derision  of  the  maid,  and 
of  her  heavenly  commission  ;  and  said,  that  the    French 
king  was  now  indeed  reduced  to  a  sorry  pass  when  he 
had  recourse    to  such  ridiculous    expedients  ;    but   thf 
felt  their  imagination  secretly  struck   with  the  vehem 
persuasion  which  prevailed  in  all  around  tliem  ;  and  the 
waited  with  an  anxious    expectation,  not  iinmixed  wit 
horror,  for  the  issue  of  these  extraordinary  preparation. 
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As  the  convoy  approached  the  river,  a  ftally  was  made    (MAP. 
by  the   garrison   on  the   side  of  fieau^se,  to  prevent  the 
English  general  from  sending  any  detachment  to  the  other  ^1429 
side  :  The  provisions  were  peaceably  embarked  in    boats,  29th  ApnX 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Orleans  had  sent  to  receive  them : 
The  maid  covered  with  her  troops  the  embarkation  :  Suf- 
folk did  not  venture  to  attack  her  :   And  the   French  ge-  . 
xieral  carried  back  the  army  in   safety  to  Blois  ;  an  alter- 
ation of  affairs  which  was  already  visible  to  all  the  world, 
and  which  had  a  proportional  eiFect    on    the    minds    of 
both  parties. 

The  maid  entered  the  city  of  Orleans  arrayed  in  her 
military  garb,  and  displaying  her  consecrated  standard  ; 
and  was  received  as  a  celestial  deliverer  by  all  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  now  believed  themselves  invincible  under  her 
influence  ;  and  Dunois  himself,  perceiving  such  a  mighty 
alteration  both  in  friends  and  foes,  consented  that  the  next 
c<jnvby,  which  was  expected  in  a  few  days^  should  enter 
by  the  side  of  Beausse.  The  convoy  approached  :  No  4th  'Maj. 
sign  of  resistance  appeared  in  the  besiegers  :  The  wa- 
gons and  troops  passed  without  interruption  between  the 
redoubts  of  the  English  :  A  dead  silence  and  astonish- 
ment reigned  among  those  troops,  formerly  so  elated  with 
victory,  and  so  fierce  for  the  combat. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  was  in  a  situation  yery  unusual 
and  extraordinary,  and  which*  might  well  confound  the  man 
of  the  greatest  capacity  and  firmest  temper.  He  saw  his 
troops  overawed,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
a  divine  influence  accompanying  the  maid.  Instead  of 
banishing  these  vain  terrors  by  hurry,  apd  action,  and 
war,  he  waited  till  the  soldiers  should  recover  from  the 
panic  ;  and  he  thereby  gave  leisure  for  those  prepos- 
sessions to  sink  still  deeper  into  their  minds.  The  mili- 
tary maxims  which  are  prudent  in  common  cases,  deceived 
him  in  these  unaccountable  events.  The  English  felt  their 
courage  daunted  and  overwhelmed  ;  and  thence  inferred 
a  divine  vengeance  hanging  over  them.  The  French 
drew  the  same  inference  from  an  inactivity  so  new  and  un^ 
expected.  Every  circumstance  was  now  reversed  in  the 
opinions  of  men,  on  which  all  depends :  The  spirit  re- 
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GHAP.    suiting  from  a  long  course  of  uninterrupted  success  was 
"    '      on  a  sudden  transferred  from  the  victors  to  the  vanquished. 


^^2Q,  TnB  maid  called  aloud,  that  the  garrison  should  re* 

main  no  longer  on  the  defensive ;  and  she  promised  her 
followers  the  assistance  of  Heaven  in  attacking  those  re- 
doubts of  the  enemy  which  had  so  long  kept  them  in  awe, 
and  which  they  had  never  hitherto  dared  to  insult.  The 
generals  seconded  her  ardour :  An  attack  was  made  on 
one  redoubt,  and  it  proved  successful :'  AU  the  English 
who  defended  the  intrenchments  were  put  to  the  sword, 
or  taken  prisoners :  And  sir  John  Talbot  himself,  who 
had  drawn  together,  from  the  other  redoubts,,  some  troops 
to  bring  them  relief,  durst  not  appear  in  the  open  field 
against  so  formidable  an  enemy. 

Nothing,  after  this  success,  seemed  impossible  to  the 
maid  and  her  enthusiastic  votaries.  She  urged  the  gene- 
rals to  attack  the  main  body  of  the  English  in  their  in- 
trenchments :  But  Dunois,  still  unwilling  to  hazard  the 
fate  of  France  by  too  great  temerity,  and  sensible  that  the 
least  reverse  of  fortune  would  make  all  the  present  visions 
evaporate,  and  restore  every  thing  to  its  former  condition, 
checked  her  vehemence,  and  proposed  to  her  first  to  expel 
the  enemy  from  their  forts  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  thus  lay  the  communication  with  the  country  entirely 
open,  before  she  attempted  any  more  hazardous  enterprises. 
Joan  was  persuaded,  and  these  forts  were  vigorously  as* 
sailed.  In  one  attack  the  French  were  repulsed ;  the 
maid  was  almost  left  alone ;  she  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
and  join  the  runaways';  but  displaying  her  sacred  stand* 
ard,  and  animating  them  with  her  countenance,  her  ges-^ 
tares,  her  exhortations,  she  led  them  back  to  the  charge 
and  overpowered  the  English  in  their  intrenchments.  In 
the  attack  of  another  fort,  she  was  wounded  in  the  neck 
with  an  arrow ;  she  retreated  a  moment  behind  the  assail* 
ants ;  she  pulled  out  the  arrow  with  her  own  hands ;  she 
had  the  wound  quickly  dressed ;  and  she  hastened  back  to 
head  the  troops,  and, to  plant  her  victorious  banner  oa  the 
ramparts  of  the  enemy. 
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By  all  these  successes  the  English  wetre  entii^ely  CHap, 
chased  from  their  fortifications  on  that  side :  They  had  ^^Lr^^^ 
lost  above  six  thousand  men  in  these  different  actions;  ^^^^ 
and,  what  was  still  more  important,  their  wonted  courage' 
and  confidence  was  wholly  gone,  and  had  given  place  to 
amazement  and  despair.  The  maid  returned  triutnphant 
over  the  bridge,  and  was  again  received  as  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  city.  After  performing  such  miracles,  she 
convinced  the  most  obdurate'  incredulity  of  her  divine 
mission:  Men  felt  themselves  animated  as  by  a  supe- 
rior energy,  and  thought  nothing  impossible  to  that  divine 
hand  which  so  visibly  conducted  them.  It  was  in  vain  evea 
for  the  English  generals  to  pppose  with  their  soldiers  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  supernatural  influence  :  They  them- 
selves were  probably  moved  by  the  same  belief:  The 
utmost  they  dared  to  advance  was,  that  Joan  was  not  an' 
instrument  of  God ;  she  was  only  the  implement  of  the 
Devil :  Biit  as  the  English  had  felt,  to  their  sad  expe-p 
rience,  that  the  Devil  might  be  allowed  sometimes  to  pre- 
vail^ they  derived  not  much  consolation  from  the  enforcing 
of  this  opinion. 

It  might  prove  extremely  dangerous  for  Suffolk,  with  The  siege 
such  intimidated  troops,  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  pre-  ^gedf^s^ 
sence  of  so  courageous  and  victorious  an  enemy;  he  there-  ^*y* 
fore  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  with  all  the  precaution 
hnaginiable.  The  French  resolved  to  push  their  conquests, 
and  to  allow  the  English  no  leisure  ^to  recover  from  their 
c6nstemation.  Charles  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand 
men,  and  sent  them  to  attack  Jergeau,  whither  Suffolk 
had  retired  with  a  detachment  of  his  army.  The  siege 
lasted  ten  days ;  and  the  place  was  obstinately  defended* 
Joan  displayed  her  wonted  intrepidity  on  the  occasion. 
She  descended  into  the  fossee  in  leading  the  attack,  and 
she  there  received  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  stone,  by 
which  she  was  confounded  and  beaten  to  the  ground  :  But 
she  soon  recovered  herself;  and  in  the  end  rendered  the 
assault  successful;  Suffolk  was  obliged  to  yield  himself 
prisoner  to  a  Frenchman  called  Renaud;  but  before  he 
submitted,  he  asked  his  adversary,  whether  he  were  a 
gentleman?  On  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer,  he  de- 
manded, whether  he  were  a  knight  I  fienaud  replied,  th$(t 
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CHAP,    he  had  not  yet  attained  that  honoun     Then  I  make  you 
^^'      oncy  replied  Suffolk :    Upon  which  he  gave  him  Ae  blow 


1489.     ^^^  ^^^  sword,  which  duhbed  him  into  that  fraternity;  and 
he  immediately  surrendered  himself  his  prisoner. 

The  remainder  of  the  English  army  was  commanded 
by  Fastolffe,  Scales,  and  Talbot,  who  thought  of  nodiing 
but  making  their  retreat,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  a  piace 
of  safety ;  while  die  French  esteemed  the  overtaking  thesK 
equivalent  to  a  victory.  So  much  had  the  events  whicii 
passed  before  Orleans  altered  every  thing  between  the 
|9th  Jime.  two  nations  ?  The  vanguard  of  the  French,  under  Riche- 
mont  and  Xantrailles,  attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy  a:t 
the  village  of  Patay.  The  battle  lasted  not  a  moment  t 
The  English  were  discomfited,  and  fled :  The  brave  Fas* 
tolffe  himself  showed  the  example  of  flight  to  his  troops  ^ 
and  the  order  of  the  garter  was  taken  from  him,  as  a 
punishment  for  this  instance  of  cowardice.^  Two  thou- 
sand men  were  killed  in  this  action,  and  both  Talbot  and 
^cales  taken  prisoners. 

In  the  account  of  all  these  successes,  the  French  wri- 
ters, to  magnify  the  wonder,  represent  the  maid  (who  was 
now  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Maid  tf  Orleans) 
as  not  only  active  in  combat,  but  as  performing  the  office 
of  general;  directing  the  troops,  conducting  the  military 
operations,  and  swaying  the  deliberations  in  all  councils 
pf  war.     It  is  certain,  that  the  policy  of  the  French  court 
endeavoured  to  maintain  this  appearance  with  the  public: 
But  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  Dunois  and  the  wiser 
commanders  prompted  her  to  all  her  measures,  than  that  a 
country  girl,  without  experience  or  education,  could,  on  a 
sudden,  become   expert  in   a  professibn  which  requires 
xnore  genius  at|d  capacity  than  any  other  active  scene  of 
life.     It  is  sufiicient  praise  that  she  could  distinguish  the 
persons  on  whose  judgment  she  might  rely;  that  she  could 
seize  their  hints  and  suggestions,  and,  on  a  sudden,  deUver 
their  opinions  as  her  own ;  and  that  she  could  CU34>,  as 
occasion,  that  visionary  and  enthusiastic  spirit  with  whid 
she  was  actuated,  and  could  temper  it  widi  prudence  ani 
4is9retipn. 

%  Monslrelet,  tol.  ii.  p.  .-|6, 
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The  raisiiitg  of  the  siiege  of  Orleans  was  pne  part  of  CHAP, 
the  maid's  promise  to  Charley :  The  crowding  of  him  at  ^J^^^ 
fiheims  w^  the  other:  And  she  now  ve]^em.ently  insisted      1^29. 
that  he  should  forthwith  set  out  on  that  enterprise.     A 
few  weeks  before,  such  a  proposal  would  have  appeared 
ihe  most  extravagant  in  the  world*     Rheims  lay  in  a  dis- 
tant quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
vtctoricais  enemy ;  the  whole  road  which  led  to  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  their  garrisons;  and  no  man  could  be  so  sajji- 
^ine  as  to  imagine  that  such  an  acttempt  could  so  spqn 
come  within  the  bounds  of  possibility^     But  as  it  was  ex- 
tremely the  interest  of  Charles  to  maintain  the  belief  of 
aoastething  extraordinary  and  divine  in  these  events,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  the  present  consternation  of  the  Eng- 
lish, he  resolved  to  follow  the.  exhortations  of  his  .warlike 
prophetess,  9nd  to  lead  his  ^my  upon  this  promising  ad- 
venture* t  Hitherto  he  had  k;ept  remote  from  the  scene  of 
war:   As  the  safety  of  the  state  depended  upon  his  persop, 
ihe  had  been  persuaded  to  restrain  his  military  ardour : 
Stit  observing  this  prosperous  turn  of  affairs,  he  now  de- 
termined to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  to  set 
the  example  of  valour  to  all  his  soldiers.     And  the  French 
^xtobility  saw  at  once  their  yoiing  sovereign  ajssumi^g  a  new 
aad  more  brilliant    character,  seconded  by  fortune  and 
conducted  by  the  hand  of  Heaven ;  and  they  caught  fresh 
iseal  to  exert  themselves  in  replacing  him  on  the  throne  of 
iiis  ancestors* 

CKARiiEs  set  out  for  Hheims  at  the  head  of  twelye  the  kli^ 
thousand  men :  He  passed  by  Troye,  which  opened  ilts  crowned « 
-grntes  to  him :    Chalons  imitated  the  example :    Rheiin^s  Rh«ims. 
sent  him  a  deputation  with  its  keys,  before  his  approach 
to  it :  And  he  scarcely  perceived,  as  he  passed  along,  that 
he  was   marching   throogh  an.  enemy's  country.      The 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  here  performed*  with  the 
holy  oil,  which  a  pigeon  had  brought  to  king  Clovis  from  i7thJaly. 
heaven  oii  the  first  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy : 
The  maid  of  Orleans  stood  |?y  his  side  in  complete  armour, 
^nd  displayed  her  sacred  banner, .  which  had  so   oft.en 
dissipated   and   confounded  his   fiercest  enemies:    And 
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CHAP«    the  people  shouted  with  the  most  unfeigoed  joy  «n  view^ 
ing  such  a  complication  of  wonders.     After  the  com* 


i4Sy.      pletion  of  the  ceremony,  the  maid  threw  herself  at  the 
king's  feet,  embraced  his  knees,  and  with  a  flood  of  tears 
which  pleasure   and  tenderness  extorted  from  her,   she 
congratulated  him  on  this  singular  and  marvellous  event* 
Charles,  thus  crowned  and  anointed,  became  more 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  subjects,  and  seemed,  in 
a  manner,  to  receive  anew,  from  a  heav^y  commission^ 
his  title  to  their  allegiance. ,    The  inclinations  of  men 
swaying  their  belief,  no  one  -doubted  of  the  insprations 
and  prophetic   spirit  of  the  maid:  So  many  incidents, 
which  passed  all  human  comprehension,  left  little  roc»ii  to 
question  a  superior  influence :  And  the  real  and  undoubted 
facts  brought  credit  to  every  exaggeration,  which  could 
scarcely  be  rendered  more  wonderful.     Laon,  Soissons, 
Chateau-l*hierri,  Provins,  and  many  other  towns  and  for* 
tresses  in  that  neighbourhood,  immediately  after  Charles's 
coronation,  submitted  to  him  on  the  first  summons ;  and 
the  whole   nation  was  disposed  to   give   him  the  znost 
zealous  testimonies  of  their  duty  and  aifettion. 
Prudence  NoTHiNG  can  impress  us  with  a  higher  idea  of  the 

ofBedford^.  wisdom,  resolution,  and  address  of  the  duke  of  Bedford^ 
than  his  being  able  to  maintain  himself  in  so  perilous  a 
situation,  and  to  preserve  some  footing  in  France,  after 
the  defection  of  so  many  places,  and  amidst  the  universal 
inclination  of  the  rest  to  imitate  that  contagious  example. 
This  prince  seemed  present  every  where  by  his  vigilance 
and  foresight :  He  employed  every  resource  which  fortune 
had  yet  left  him:  He  put  all  the  English  garrisons  in  a 
posture  of  defence  :  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  every 
attempt  among  the  French  towards  an  insurrectten :  He 
retained  the  Parisians  in  obedience,  by  alternately  em* 
ploying  caresses  and  severity :  And  knowing  that  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  was  already  wavering  in  his  fidelity,  he 
acted  with  so  much  skill  and  prudence,  as  to  renew,  in 
this  dangerous  crisis,  his  alliance  with  that  prince ;  an 
alliance  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  credit  and  support 
of  the  English  government. 

The  small  supplies  which  he  received  from  England 
set  the  talents  of  this  great  man  in  a  still  stronger  light. 


HBNRY  Tf. 
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,1^  ardour  of  the  En^tsh  for  foreign  conquests  was  now    CHAP, 
extremely  aba^d  by  time  and  reflection  :  The  parliament 


seems  even  to  have  become  sensible  of  the  danger  which  14^9. 
might  attend  their  farther  progress :  No  supply  of  money 
could  be  obtained  by  the  regent  during  his  greatest  dis-  \ 
tresses :  And  men  enlisted  slowly  under  his  standard,  or 
soon  deserted,  by  reason  of  the  wonderful  accounts  which 
had  reached  England,  of  the  magic,  and  sorcery,  and 
diuboHcal  power  of  the  maid  of  Orleans.*^  It  happened 
fortunately,  in  this  emergency,  that  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, now  created  a  cardinal,  landed  at  Calais  with  a 
body  of  five  thousand  men,  which  he  was  conducting  into 
Bohemia,  on  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites.  He  was 
persuaded  to  lend  these  troops  to  his  nephew  during 
the  present  difficulties;^  and  the  regent  was  thereby 
enabled  to  take  the  field,  and  to  oppose  the  French  king, 
who  was  advancing  with  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 

The  extraordinary  capacity  of  the  duke  of  Bedford 
appeared  also  in  his  military  operations.  He  attempted 
to  restore  the  courage  of  his  troops  by  boldly  advancing 
to  the  face  of  the  enemy;  but  he  chose  his  posts  with  so 
muck  caution,  as  always  to  decline  a  combat,  and  to 
render  it  impossible  for  Charles  to  attack  him.  He  still 
attended  that  prince  in  all  his  movements;  covered  his 
own  towns  and  garrisons ;  and  kept  himself  in  a  posture 
to  reap  advantage  from  every  imprudence  or  false  step  of 
the  enemy.  The  French  army,  which  consisted  mostly  iiso 
of  volunteers,  who  served  at  their  own  expense,  soon  after 
retired  and  was  disbanded :  Charles  went  to  Bourges,  the 
ordinary  place  of  his  residence,  but  not  till  he  made  him- 
self master  of  Compiegne,  Qeauvais,  Senlis,  Sens,  Laval, 
Xiagni,  St«  Denis,  and  of  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  which  the  affections  of  the  people  had  put  into 
his  hands. 

The  regent  endeavoured  to  revive  the  declining  state 
of  his  affairs  by  bringing  over  the  young  king  of  England, 
and  having  him  crowned  and  anointed  at  Paris.  ^  All  the 
vassals  (d  the  crown  who  lived  within  the  provinces  pos- 
sessed by  the  £nglish,  swore  a  new  allegiance,  and  did 
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CHAP,   homage  to  him.     But  this  ceremony  was  cold  and  insipid, 

v^,^J^  compared  with  the  lustre  which  had  attended  the  coio* 

1430.     nation  of  Charles  at  Rheims ;  and  the  duke  of  Bedford 

expected  more  effect  from  an  accident,  which  put  into  his 

hands  the   person  that  had  been  the  audior  of  all   his 

calamities. 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  after  the  coronation  of  Charlie&, 
declared  to  the  count  of  Dunois,  that  her  wishes  were  now 
fully  gratified,  and  that  she  had  no  farther  desire  than  to 
return  to  her  former  condition,  and  to  the  occupadcm  and 
course  of  life  which  became  her  sex :  But  that  aoUeoEian, 
sensible  of  the  great  advantages  which  might  still  he  res^Msd 
from  her  presence  in  the  army,  exhorted  her  to  persevere, 
till  by  the  final  expulsion  of  the  English,  she  had  brought 
all  her  prophecies  to  their  full  completion*     In  '^ msuance 
of  this  advice,  she  threw  herself  into  the  town  of  Com*- 
piegne,  which  was  at  that  time  besieged   by  the  duke 
of   Burgundy,    assisted   by  the    e^rls   of    Arundel    and 
Suffolk;  and  the  garrison,  on  her  apftearance,  bdUieved 
themselves  thenceforth  invincible.     But  their  jo^ft^nrasof 
«4thMay.  short  duration.     The  maid,  next  day  after  her  anival, 
headed  a  sally  upon  the  quarters  of  John  of  Luxembourg; 
she   twice  drove  the  enemy  from  their    intrenchments^ 
finding  their  numbers  to    increase   every  moment,    she 
ordered  a  retreat;  when  hard  pressed  by  the  pursuers, 
she  turned  upon  them,  and  made  them  again  recoil ;  but 
being  here  deserted  by  her  friends,  and  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  she  was  at  last,  after  exerting  the  utmost  valoiur, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Burgundians.*    The  common  opinion 
"Was,  that  the  French  officers,  finding  the  merit  of  every 
victory  ascribed  to  her,  had,  in  envy  to  her  renown,  by 
which  they  themselves  were  so  mndh  eclipsed,  willingly 
exposed  her  to  this  fatal  accident. 

The  envy  of  her  friends,  on  this  occasion,  was  not 
a  greater  proof  of  her  merit  than  the  triumph  of  h«* 
enemies.     A  complete  victory  would  not  have  ^ven  nao 
Joy  to  the  English  and  their  partisans.     The  service  c 
Te  Deurriy  which  has  so  often  been  profaned  \3fy  princ 
was  publicly  celebrated,  on  this  fortunate  event,  at  Pai 
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Hie  duke  of.  Bcidford  fancied,  that,  hy  the  captivity  of  that    chap. 
extraordmary  woman,  who  had  blasted  all  his  successes,        ^' 


he  should  again  recover  his  former  ascendant  oyer  France ;      ^^^3^ 
and,  to  push  farther  the  present  advantage,  he  purchased 
tbe  captive  from  John  of  Luxembourg,  and  formed  a  pro« 
secution  against  her,  which,  whether  it  proceeded  from  venr? 
geance  or  poUcy,  was  equaUy  barbarous,  and  dishonourable* 

TirsRE  was  no  possible  reason,  why  Joan  should  not  .  1431 
be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  be  entitled  to  aU 
the  courtesy  and  good  usage,  Which  civilized  nations 
practise  towards  enemies  on  these  occasions*  She  had 
never,  in  her  military  capacity,  forfeited,  by  any  act  of 
treadtery  or  cruelty,  her  claim  to  that  treatment ;  She  was 
.Uis^ained  by  any  civil  crime :  Even  the  virtues  and  the 
very  decorums  of  her  sex  had  ever  been  rigidly  observed 
lyy  her :  And  though  her  appearing  in  war,  and  leading 
armies  to  batde,  may  seem  an  exception,  she  had  thereby 
^rformed  stich  signal  service  to  her  prince,  that  she  had 
abundantly  compensated  for  this  irregularity;  and  was, 
on  that  very  account,  the  more  an  object  of  praise  and 
admiration.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  duke  of 
.Sedfotd  to  interest  religion  some  way  in  the  prosecution; 
ai^  to  cover^  under  that  cloak,  his  violation  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

Tke  bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  man  wholly  devoted  to 
the  English  interests,,  presented  a  petition  against  Joan, 
t>n  pretence  that  she  was  taken  within  the  bounds  of  his 
diocese ;  and  he  desired  to  have  her  tried  by  an  ecclesi<* 
3»tlcal  court  for  sorcery,  impiety,  idolatry,  and  magic: 
The  university  of  Paris  was  so  mean  as  to  join  in  the 
same  request:  Several  prelates,  among  whom  the  cardinal 
of  Winchester  was  the  only  Englishman,  were  appointed 
her  judges :  They  held  their  court  in  Roiien,  where  the 
jroung  king  of  England  then  resided:  And  the  maid, 
<:lotfaed  in  her  former  military  apparel,  but  loaded  with 
Irons,  was  produced  before  this  tribunal. 

SiHE  first  desired  to  be  eased  of  her  chains :  Her 
judges  answered,  that  she  had  once  already  attempted  ^n 
^cape,<by  throwing  herself  from  a  tower :  She  confessed 
the  fact,  maintained  the  justice  of  her  intention,  and 
owned  that,  if  she  could)  she  would  still  execute  that 
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CHAP,    purpose.      All   her   other   speeches    showed   the    s&me 
^^'      firmness  and  intrepidity:    Though  harassed  with  inter- 


1431.  rogatories  during  the  course  of  near  four  months,  she 
never  betrayed  any  weakness  or  womanish  submis^on ; 
and  no  advantage  was  gained  over  her.  The  point, 
which  her  judges  pushed  most  vehemently,  was  her 
visions  and  revelations,  and  intercourse  with  departed 
saints ;  and  they  asked,  her,  whether  she  wouhl  ssbmit  t# 
the  church  the  truth  of  these  inspirations?  Skc  replied, 
that  she  would  submit  them  to  God,  the  fountsun  of  truths 
They  then  exclaimed,  that  she  was  a  heretic,  and  denied 
the  authority  of  the  church.  She  appealed  to  the  pope : 
They  rejected  her  appeal. 

They  asked  her,  why  she  put  trust  in  her  standard,* 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  magical  incantations  ^  She* 
replied,  that  she  put  trust  in  the  Supreme  Being  akme, 
whose  image  was  impressed  upon  it*  They  demanded, 
why  she  carried  in  her  hand  that  standard  at  the  anoint- 
xnent  and  coronation  of  Charles  at  Rheimsi  She  answered,^ 
that  the  person  who  had  shared  the  danger  was  entitled  to 
share  the  glory.  When  accused  of  going  to  war,  ccmtrary^ 
to  the  decorums  of  her  sex,  and  of  assuming  government 
and  command  over  men ;  she  scrupled  not  to  re]dy,  that 
her  sole  purpose  was  to  defeat  the  EngUsh,  and  to  expel- 
them  the  kingdom.  In  the  issue,  she  was  condemned  for 
all  the  crimes  of  which  she  had  been  accused,  aggravated 
by  heresy;  her  revelations  were  declared  to  be  inventions 
of  the  devil  to  delude  the  people ;  and  she  was  sentexu^ed 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm* 

JoAK,  so  long  surrounded  by  inveterate  enemies,  who 
treated  her  with  every  mark  of  contumely;  browbeaten 
and  overawed  by  men  of  superior  rank,  and  men  invested 
with  the  ensigns  of  a  sacred  character,  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  revere,  felt  her  spirit  at  last  subdued,;  and 
those  visionary  dreams  of  inspiration,  in  which  she  had 
been  buoyed  up  by  the  triumphs  of  success  and  the  ap* 
plauses  of  her  own  party,  gave  way  to  the  terrors  of  that 
punishment  to  which  she  was  sentenced.  She  publicly- 
declared  herself  willing  to  recant ;  she  acknowledged 
the  illusion  of  those  revelations  which  the  church  had  re«- 
jected;  and  she  promised- never  more  to  maintain  thenu 
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Hxr  ^milauce  wm  th«a  mitigated':  She  wa«  condemned  to    CHXt. 
f>erpetaal  xmpxisoiMaeiit,  and  ta  be  fed  during  life  on  bread      ^^' 
aflDfll  vster*  ia«| 

EirairGX  was-  now  dene  to  ft^fil  all  political  viewii, 
and  to  convince  both  the  French  and  the  English,  that 
4be  opinion  of  dirine  iaiiuence,  which  had  so  much  en- 
couraged the  one  mnd  daunted  the  other,  was  entirely 
wiliiOQt  foutidlitioii.  But  the  barbarous  V^engeance  of 
Josni'a  tnemies  was  not  satisfied  with  ihh  victory.  Sus- 
|>ectiag  that  the  female  dresa  which  she  had  now  con- 
-sented  to  wear,  was  disagreeable  to  her,  they  purposely 
J^aeed  in  her  apanment  a  suit  of  men's  apparel;  and 
awatched  fer  the  effects  of  that  temptation  upoii^  hen  On 
•the  sight  of  a  di^ss,  in  which  she  had  acquired  so  much 
vGAOwn,  and  which,  she  once  believed,  she  wore  by  the 
l^aiticiilar  appointment  of  heaven,  all  her  former  ideas  and 
passions  revived;  and  i^e  ventured  in  her  solitude  to 
clothe  herself  agum  in  the  forbidden  garment.  Her  in- 
sidious enemies  caught  her  in  that  situation :  Her  fault 
was  interpreted  to  be  no  less  than  a  relapse  into  heresy: 
No  recantation  would  now  suffice,  and  no  pardon  could 
be  granted  her*  She  was  condemned  to  be  burned  in  the 
Biarket  place  of  Rouen ;  and  the  infamous  sentence  was  Execution 
accordingly  executed.  This  admirable  heroine,  to  whom  ^^-^^of 
the  more  generous  superstition  of  the  ancients  would  have  OrieanA. 
erected  altars,  was,  on  pretence  of  heresy  and  magic,  de-  ^  *^ 
livered  over  alive  to  the  flames,  and  expiated,  by  that 
dreadful  punishment,  the  signal  services  which  she  had 
giesidered  to  her  prince  and  to  her  native  country. 

The  aSEurs  of  the  English,  far  from  being  advanced  UK^ 
by  this  execution,  went  every  day  more  and  more  to 
ijhH:ay :  The  great  abilities  of  the  regent  were  unable  to 
resist  the  strong  inclination,  which  had  seized  the  French^ 
to  return  under  the  obedietice  of  their  rightful  sovereign^ 
and  which  that  act  of  cruelty  was  ill  fitted  to  remove. 
Chartres  was  surprised  by  a  stratagem  of  the  count  of 
Dunoist  A  body  of  the  English,  imder  lord  Willoughby, 
^was  defeated  at  St.  Celerin  upon  the  Sarte  \^  The  fair  in 
tbe  suburbs  of  Ca^n,  seated  in  the  mid^t  •f  t^  EpgU^ib. 
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CHAP,  territories,  was  pillaged,  by  de  Lor6,  a  French  officer  t 
^.^^^^  The  duke  of  Bedford  himself  was  obliged  by  Dunois  to 
]43<2  rdse  the  siege  of  Lagni,  with  some  loss  of  reputation: 
And  all  €h<ese  misfortunes,  though  light,  yet  being  con- 
tinued and  uninterrupted,  brought  discredit  on  the  Eng- 
lish, and  menaced  them  with  an  approaching  revolutioa. 
But  the  chief  detriment  which  the  regent  sustained,  was 
by  the  death  of  his  dutchess,  who  had  hitherto  preserve 
some  appearance  of  friendship  between  him  and  her  bvo- 
ther,  the  duke  of  Burgundy;^  And  his  marriage  sooa 
afterwards,  with  Jaqueline  of  Luxembourg,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  breach  between  them.'^  Philip  ccMiiplained, 
that  the  regent  had  never  had  the  civility  to  inform  him 
of  his  intentions,  and  that  so  sudden  a  marriage,  was  a 
slight  on  his  sister's  memory.  The  cardinal  of  Winches- 
ter mediated  a  reconciliation  between  these  princes,  and 
brought  both  of  them  to  St*  Omer's  for  that  purpose. 
The  duke  of  Bedford  here  expected  the  first  visit,  both 
as  he  was  son,  brother,  and  uncle  to  a  king,  and  be- 
cause he  had  already  made  such  advances  as  to  come  into 
the  duke  of  Burgundy's  territories,  in  order  to  have  an 
interview  with  him :  But  Philip,  proud  of  his  gteat  power 
and  independent  dominions,  refused  to  pay  this  compli- 
ment to  the  regent:  and  the  two  princes,  unable  to  adjust 
the  ceremonial,  parted  without  seeing  each  otherJ  A 
bad  prognostic  of  their  cordial  intentions  to  renew  past 
amity ! 
defection  NotHiNG  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  interests  of 

duke  of  ^^^  house  of  Burguudy,  than  to;  unite  the  crowns  of  France 
Burg^imdy.  and  England  on  the  same  head;  an  event  which,  had  it 
taken  place,  would  have  reduced  the  duke  to  the  rank  of 
a  petty  prince,  and  have  rendered  his  situation  entirely  de- 
pendent and  precarious.  The  title  also  to  the  crown  of 
France,  which,  after  the  failure  of  the  elder  branches,  might 
'  accrue  to  the  duke  or  his  posterity,  had  been.sacriificediif 
the  treaty  of  Troye;  and  strangers  and  enemies  were  ther  • 
by  irrevocably  fixed  upon  the  throne.  Revenge  alone  hr  I 
carried  Philip  into  these  impolitic  measures;  and  a  point  T 
honour  had  hitherto  induced  him  to  maintain  them.  But   ^ 
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itis  tbe  nature  of  passion  gradually  to  decay,  while  the  CHAP, 
sense  of  interest  maintains  a  permanent  influence  and  au-  y^^^^^J,. 
thority ;  the  duke  had,  for  some  years,  appeared  sensibly  ^439, 
to  relent  in  his  animosity  against  Charles,  and  to  hearken 
willingly  to  the  apologies  made  by  that  prince  for  the 
murder  of  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy.  His  extreme 
youth  was  pleaded  in  his  favour ;  his  incapacity  to  judge 
for  himself;  the  ascendant  gsuned  over  him  by  his  minis- 
ters ;  and  his  inability  to  resent  a  deed,  which  without  his 
knowledge,  had  been  perpetrated  by  those  under  whose 
guidance  he  was  then  placed.  The  more  to  flatter  the 
pride  of  Philip,  the  king  of  France  had  banished  from  his 
court  and  presence  Tanegui  de  Chatel,  and  all  those  who 
were  concerned  in  that  assassination;  and  had  ofiered  to 
make  every  other  atonement  which  could  be  required  of 
him.  The  distress  which  Charles  had  already  suffered, « 
had  tended  to  gratify  the  duke's  revenge ;  the  miseries, 
Jto  which  France  had  b^en  so  long  exposed,  had  begun  to 
move  his  compassion;  and  the  cries  of  all  Europe  admon-i 
ished  him,  that  his  resentment,  which  might  hitherto  be 
deemed  pious,  would,  if  carried  farther,  be  universally 
condemned  as  barbarous  and  unrelenting.  While  the  duke 
was  in  this  disposition,  every  disgust  which  he  received 
from  England,  made  a  double  impression  upon  him ;  the 
entreaties  of  the  count  of  Richemont  and  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  who  had  married  his  two  sisters,  had  weight; 
and  he  finally  determined  to  unite  himself  to  the  royal 
£8imily  of  France,  from  which  his  own  was  descended. 
For  this  purpose,  a  congress  was  appointed  at  Arras  un-  1,40^ 
der  the  mediation  of  deputies  from  the  pope  and  the 
council  of  Basle :  The  duke  of  Burgundy  came  thither  in 
person :  The  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  count  of  Richemont, 
and  other  persons  of  high  rank,  appeared  as  ambassadors 
from  France :  And  the  English  having  also  been  invited 
to  attend,  the  cardinal  of  Winchester,  the  bishops  of  Nor- 
wich and  St.  David's,  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Suf- 
folk, widi  others,  received  from  the  protector  and  council 
a  commissioi^  for  that  purpose."* 

The- conferences  w^re  held  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Vaast;  Augast. 
and  be^^  with  discussing  the  proposals  of  the  two  crowns, 
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CHAP,    wldck  were  eo  wide  of  eacK  ether  as  to  wdmak  of^no  k&ae^ 
^     of  accommodation.     France  ofei^d  ta  oede  Nomudr 
with  Guieiwe,  but  both  of  them  loaded  wiik  the  vmudL 
homage  and  vas»akge  to  die  crown*     As  Ae  cfaoMs  of 
England  upon  France  were  universally  iin{xipiilar  ift  E«k 
rope,  the  mediators  dechured  the  offers  of  Chades  regf 
reasonable ;  and  the  cardinal  of  Winchnstery  widi^die  tAet 
English  ambassadors,  without  giving  a  pazlacidar  detail  of 
their  demands,  ioMnediately  left  the  congveas*    There  ve^ 
mained  nothing  but  to  discuss  ^e  mutual  pretensioiiB  of 
Charles  and  Philip.     These  were  easily  adjusted:  The 
vassal  was  in  a  situation  to  give  law  ta  his  superior  ;.  and 
he  exacted  conditions,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  tiie 
present  necessity,  would  have  been  deemed,  to  llie 
degree,  dishonourable  and  disadv^mtageous  to  lite 
«of   France,    Besides   making  repeated  atDnemeats 
acknowledgments  for  the  murder  of- the  duke  of  Btar^ 
gundy,  Chaiies  was   obliged  to   cedls   all  the  towns^  of 
Picardy  which  lay  between  the   Somme  and  tiie  Low 
Countries ;  he  yielded  several  other  territories  ;  be  i^gre^d, 
that  these  and  alt  the  other  dominions  of  Philip*  shoiddbe 
held  by  him,  during  his  life,  without  doing  an^  hfwwagff, 
or  swearing  fealty  to  the  present  king;  and  he  freed  his 
subjects .  from  all  oUigations  to  allegiance,  -if  ever  he 
infringed  this  treaty.'^     Such  were  the  condcdona  upon 
which  France  purchased  the  friendship  of  the,  duke  of 
Burgundy. 

Tkb  duke  sent  a  herald  to  England  with  a  letter^  in 
which  he  notified  the  conclusion  of  the  ti«aty  of  Anas, 
and  apologized  for  his  departure  from  that  of  Tioye. 
The  council  received  the  herald  with  great  coldness : 
They  even  assigned  him  his  lodgings  in  a  dioemaher's 
house,  by  way  of  insult ;  and  the  populace  were  so  in- 
censed, that  if  the  duke  of  Glocester  had  not  given;  turn 
guards,  his  life  hkd  been  exposed  to  danger,  when,  he  ap^ 
peared  in  the  streets*  The  Flemings,,  and  other  subjects 
of  Philip,  were  insulted,  and  some  of  them.murd«:ed  by 
the  Londoners ;  and  every  thing  s^med  to.tend*  towards  a 
rupture  between  the  two  nations.^     These  "vdokoecs^wei^ 
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nK  diflftglfMldsle  I6r  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;.  as  they  aiSbrd-    CHAP. 
ed  him  a  preCeaee  foe  the  farther  measures  which  he  l^^L^ 
iatiided  to  take  agatnat  th^  £ng^»^  whom  he  now  re*      ^435 
fpurAtd  as  imi^acable  and  daiigerot»  enemies.  ,  i4th  Sept 

A  TEW  days  after  die  duke  of  Bedford  received  Intel-  o^^dtke 
ligence  of  this  treaty^  ao  fotal  to  the  interests  of  England,  of  Bedford. 
Ipe  died  ait^Roiiea;  m  prince  of  great  abilities,  and  of  many 
leirtaea ;  aad  whose  memory,  except  from  the  barbarous 
execulictti  of  the  maid  of  Orleans,  was  misullied  by  any 
considerable  blmnish.  Isabella,  queen  of  France,  died  a 
littie  before  lum-,  despised  by  the  English,  detested  by  the 
F*pendi,.and  reduced  in^  her  later  years  to,  regard,  with  an 
Bimajfiiiral  horror,,  the  progress  and  successes  of  her  own 
son,  in  recovering  possession  of  his  kingdom*  This 
peinod  was  also  signalteed  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
-undel,^  a  great  Englkh  general,  who,  though  he  com* 
nBBded  three  thousand  tten,  was  foiled  by  XaintraiUes  at  <.. 

bead  of  sisc  hmkbred^  and  soon  after  expired  of  the 
wounda  which  he  received  in  the  action. 

«  Tac  violent  factions,  which  prevailed  between  the  i45a 
didreof  Gloeestsr  and  the  cardinal  of  Winchester,  pre-  * 
vonttedtfae  Eng^sh  from  taking  the  proper  measures  for 
^pfairing  these  multiplied  losses,  and  thraw  all  their  affairs 
into  confusion..  The  popidarity  of  the  duke,  and  his  near 
Tfttation  to  the  crown,  gave  him  advantages  in  the  contest, 
wlufih  he  often  lost  by  his  open  and  unguarded  temper, 
nnfit  to  struggle  with  the  politic  and  interested  spirit  of 
^  hia  rival.  The  balance,^  meanwhile,  of  these  parties,  kept 
#very  thing  in  suspense :  Foreign  affiurs  were  much  ne- 
glected :  And  though  the  duke  of  York,  son  to  that  earl 
0f  Cambridge  who  was  executed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  reign,  was  appointed  successor  to  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
it  was  seven  months  before  his  commission  passed  the 
seals ;  and  the  English  remained  so  long  in  an  enemy ^s 
country  without  a  proper  hea(d  or  governor. 

Thb  new  governor,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  capital  Drcij»c  or 
nlreadj^  lost..    TTie  Parisians  had  always  been  more  at-  [a  i^ruLt 
tached  to  the  Burgundian  dian  to  the  English  interest ; 
a^d  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Arras,  their  af- 
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CHAF.   fections,  wkhout  amy  farther  control,  uniyersatty  led  iiiem 
to  return  to  their  allegiance  under  their  native  sovereign* 


ii36.     '^^  constable,  together  with  Lile- Adam,  the  same  peraoii 
who  had  before  put  Paris  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  introduced  in  the  nighttime  by  intelligence 
with  the  citizens:    Lord  Willoughby,  who  commanded 
only  a  small  garrison  of  1500  men,  was  expelled:  This 
nobleman  discovered  valour  and  presence  of  mind  on  the 
occasion ;  but  unable  to  guard  so  large  a  place  against  audi 
multitudes,  he  retired  into  the  Bastile,  and  being  there 
invested,  he  delivered  up  that  fortress,  and  was  contented  to 
stipulate  for  the  safe  retreat  of  his  troops  into  Normandy** 
In  the  same  season  the  duke  of  Burgundy  openly 
took  part  against  England,  and  commenced  hostilities  by 
the  siege    of   Calais,  the   only  place  which   now  gave 
the  English  any  sure  hold  of  France,  and  still  r^idered 
them  dangerous.     As  he  was  beloved  among  his  own 
subjects,  and  had  acquired  the  epithet  of  Good^  from  hk 
popular  qualities,   he  was  able  to   interest  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  success  of  this  entert 
prise ;  and  he  invested  that  place  with*  an  army,  fcrmi* 
dable  from  its  numbers,  but  without  experience,  discipline^ 
or  military  spirit***     On  the  first  alarm  of  this  siege,  the 
duke  of  Giocester  assembled  some  forces,  sent  a  de&mce 
to  Philip,  and  challenged  him  to  wait  the  evoit  of  a  bat- 
tle, which  he  promised- to  give,  as  soon'  as  the  wind  would 
permit  him  to  reach  Calais.     The  warlike  genius  of  the 
English  had  at  that  time  rendered  them  terrible  to  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe;    especially  to  the  Flemings, 
who  were  more  expert  in  manufactures  than  in  arms;  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  being  already  foiled  in  some  at- 
tempts before  Calais,  and  observing  the  discontent  and 
terror  of  his  own  army,  thought  proper  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  to  retreat  before  die  arrival  of  the  enemy/ 
126th  Jane.        The  English  were  still  masters  of  many  fine  provinces 
in  France ;  but  retained  possession,  more  by  the  extreme 
weakness  of  Charles,  than  by  the  strength  of  their  own 
garrisons,  or  the  force  of  their  armicis*     Nothing  indeed 
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^fax  be  mare  surprising  than  the  feeble  efiorts  made,  du«,  orap. 
Ting  the  course  of  several  years^  by  these  two  potent  na- 


tions against  each  other ;  while>  the  one  struggled  jEor  inde«  ^43^ 
pendence^  and  the  other  aspired  to  a  total  conquest  of  its 
jrtval»  The  .  general  want  of  industry^  commerce,  and 
,  police,. in  that  age,  had  rendered  all  the  European  nations, 
^md  France  and  England  no  less  than  the  others,  unfit  for 
bearing  the  burdens  of  war,  when  it  was  prolonged-beyond 
4>ne.  season ;  and  the  continuance  of  hostilities  had,  long 
ere  this  time,  exhausted  the  force  and.  patience  of. both 
kingdoms*  Scarcely  could  the  appearance  of:  an  army  be 
brought  into  the  field  on  either ^  side ;  and  all  the  opera?  • 
tions  consisted  in  the  surprisal  of  places,  in  the  rencounter 
of  detached  parties,  and  incursions  upon  the  open  countxy  ; 
which  were  performed  by  small  bodies,  assembled  on, a 
findden  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons.  In  this  method 
t>f  conductmg  the.war,  the  French  king  had  much  the 
advantage :  The  affections  of  the  people  were  .entirely  on 
his  side:  Intelligence  was  early  brought  him  of  the  state 
and  motions  of  the  enemy :  The  inhabitants  were  ready 
to  join  in  any  attempts  against  the  garrisons  :  And  thus 
^ound  was  continually,  though  slowly,  gained  upon  the 
English.  The  duke  of  York,  who. was  a  prince  of  abili- 
ties, strugg^d  against  these  difficulties  during  the  course 
iof  five  years ;  and  being  assisted  by  the  valour  of  lord 
Talbot,  soon  after  created  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  he  per- 
formed actions  which  acquired  him  honour,  but  inerit  not 
the  attention  of  posterity*  It  would  have  been  well,  had 
this  feeble  war,  in  sparing  the  blood  of  the  people,  pre^ 
vented  likewise  all  other  o{^ressions ;  and  had  the  fury 
of  men,  which. reason  and  justice  cannot,  restrain,  thus 
bappily  received  a  check  from  their  impotence  and  ina- 
bility. 'But  the  French  and  English  though  they  exerted 
such  small  force,  were,  however,  stretching  beyond  their 
resources,  which  .were  still  smaller;  and  the  troops,  des- 
titute^f  pay,  were  obliged  to  sid>sist  by  plundering  and 
oppressing  the  country,  both  of  friends  and  enemi^.  1440. 
The  fields  in  all  the  north  of  France,  which  was  the  seat 
#f  war,  were  laid  waste  and  left  uncultivated.^    The  cities 
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CHAP,    were  grklusdty  depopulated,  nciit  by  die  Mood  tpik  sa  bat* 
^^'      de,  but  by  die  more  destntetive  piUtge  of  tbe  garrtfionss? 


14^     And  both  parties,  weary  of  kostiUtieB  which  decided 

Chiiig,  seemed-at  last  detiiout  of  peace,  and  they  eet  00 
foot  negotiataooft  for  that  purpose*  But  the  proposaib  of 
France,  and  the  demands  of  finj^and,  were  aeUi  so  wide 
of  each  odier,  that  all  hope  of  accomaodation  immadi» 
ately  vanished*  The  Bngfiah  anibaasadors  "deouaidcd 
restitution  of  tSk  the  pnmnces  which  had  once  been  an* 
oexed  to  England,  together  with  the  final  cessioB  of  Calais 
and  its  district;  and  required  the  posscasicm  of  diese 
extensive  territories  without  the  burden  of  any  fsai^  or 
honftage  on  the  part  of  their  prince :  The  French  Offfend 
only  part  of  Guienne,  part  of  Nonnaady,  and  Calais^ 
loaded  with  the  usual  burdenst  It  appeared  in  van  to 
continue  the  negotiation,  while  there  was  so  little  proe^ 
pect  of  agreement.  The  English  were  still  too  haughty  «s 
stoop  from  the  vast  hopes  which  they  had  formerly  ei^ 
tertaiaed,  and  to  accept  of  terms  more  soitafaie  to  the  pre^ 
sent  condition  of  the  two  kingdoms* 

The  duke  of  York  soon  after  resigned  his  govenmeat 
to  the  earl  of  Waryic,  a  nobleman  of  reputation,  whom 
death  prevented  from  long  enjoying  this  dignity.  The 
duke,  upon  -die  demise  of  that  nobleman,  returned  to  his 
charge,  and  during  his  administration,  a  truce  was  con* 
eluded  between  the  king  of  Eng^bnd  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  had  become  necessany  for  the  coouaercid 
interests  of  their  subjects.^  The  war  with  France  conti- 
nued in  the  same  languid  and  feeble  state  as  before. 

The  captivity  of  five  princes  of  the  blood,  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  battle  of  Azincour,  was  a  considerable  ad» 
vantage  which  England  long  enjoyed  over  its  eaemy;  but 
this  superiority  was  now  entirely  lost.  .  Some  of,  these 
princes  had  died ;  some  had  been  ransomed;  and  the  dnke 
of  Orleans,  the  most  powerful  among  them,  was  tbe  last 
that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English*     He  offered 

«  Farte8Que^  vrho  soon  ailer  this  period  viaitcd  France  in  the  tnuB  of  {irinflt 
HeniT,  speaks  of  that  kingdom,  ^as  a  desert  in  coraparison  Of  England.  See  his 
treatise  he  LaudibtU  Anglim.  Though  we  make  allowanee  for  the  ptrti»Uii«8 
of  Fortescue,  there  must  nave  been  some  foundation  for  his  account ;  and  these 
dcstrtietiTe  wars  are  the  most  Ukeiy  reason  to  be  assigned  for  the  differenct  x^ 
marked  by  this  author.  s  Grafton^  p.  573. 
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the  sum  of  M9OOO  noMe^^  for  hit  liberty  1  and  when  tkk  chai^. 
proposal  wa»  laid  before  the  eouncil  of  England,  as  every  ^^' 
i}iiestion  was  diere  an  object  of  faction,  the  party  of  the 
^ttke  of  Glocescer,  and  that  of  the  cardinal  of  Winchester^ 
were  divided  in  their  sentiments  with  regard  to  it*  The 
duke  reminded  the  council  of  die  dying  advice  of  the  late 
king,  that  none  of  these  prisoners  should  on  any  account 
be  released,  till  his  son  should  he  of  sufficient  age  to  hold 
himself  the  reins  of  government*  The  cardinal  insisted 
on  the  greatness  of  the  sum  offered,  which  in  reality,  was 
nearly  equal  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  extraordinary  supplies 
^t  the  parliament,  during  the  course  of  seven  years, 
tpranled  for  the  support  of  the  war.  And  he  added,  that 
the  release  of  this  jM'ince  was  more  likely  to  be  advanta-* 
geons  than  prejudicial  to  the  English  interests ;  by  filling 
the  court  of  France  with  faction,  and  giving  a  head  to 
those  numerous  malcontents  whom  Charles  was  at  present 
able,  with  great  difficulty,  to  restrain*  The  cardinaPs 
party,  as. usual,  prevailed:  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  re- 
leased, after  a  melancholy  captivity  of  twenty-five  years  ;** 
And  die  duke  of  Burgundy,  as  a  pledge  of  his  entire  re*^ 
conciliation  with  the  family  of  Orleans,  facilitated  to  that 
prince  the  payment  of  his  ransom.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  princes  and  nobility,  in  those  ages,  went  to  war 
««  very  disadvantageous  terms.  If  they  were  taken  prU 
Sonera,  they  either  remained  in  captivity  during  life,  or 
purdiased  their  liberty  at  the  price  which  the  victors  were 
pkaoed  to  impose,  and  which  often  reduced  their  families 
to  want  and  beggary. 

The  sentiments  of  the  cardinal,  some  time  after,  pre-  1443^ 
vailed  in  another  point  of  still  greater  moment:  That  pre- 
late had  always  encouraged  every  proposal  of  accommoda- 
tion with  France ;  and  had  represented  the  utter  impossi- 
hility,  in  the  present  circumstances,  of  pushing  farther  the 
conquests  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  evetf 
maintaining  those  ^t  were  already  made.     He  insisted 

y  Tljrraer,  vol.  x.  p.  764/776.  782.  795,  796.    This  sum  was  equal  to  36,0S(> 

founds  sterling  of  our  present  monev.    A  subsidy  of  a  tenth  and  fifteenth  wm 
xed  by  Edward  III.  at  29,000  pounds,  wliich,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  made 
only  58,000  pounds  of  our  present  money.    The  parliament  granted  only  one 
subsidy  during  the  oourse  of  seven  years,  n-om  1437  to  1444. 
z  Grafton,  p.  578. 
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CHAP.   <m  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  parliament  to  grant  viip* 
^^*     plies ;  the  disorders  in  which  the  English  affairs  in   Nor- 


1^143  mandy  were  involved;  the  daily  progress  made  by  die 
French  king ;  and  the  advantage  of  stopping  his  hand  by 
a  temporary  accommodation,  which  might  leave  room  for 
time  and  accidents  to  operate  in  favour  of  the  English. 
The  duke  of  Glocester,  high  spirited  and  haughty,  and 
educated  in  the  lofty  pretensions  which  the  first  successes 
of  his  two  brothers  had  rendered  familiar  to  him,  could 
not  yet  be  induced  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  prevailing 
over  France ;  much  less  could  he  see,  with  patience,  his 
own  opinion  thwarted  and  rejected  by  the  influence  of  his 
rival  in  the  English  council.  But,  notwitdistanding  his 
opposition,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  a  nobleman  who  adhered 
to  the  cardinal's  party,  was  despatched  to  Tours,  in  order 
ssthM&y.  to  negotiate  with  the  French  ministers.  It  was  fomid 
^i^  impossible  to  adjust  the  terms  of  a  lasting  peace ;  but  a 
Fnmce.  truce  for  twenty-two  months  was  concluded,  which  left 
every  thing  on  the  present  footing  between  the  parties. 
The  numerous  disorders  under  which  the  French  govern- 
ment laboured,  and  which  time  alone  could  remedy,  in- 
duced Charles  to  assent  to  this  truce ;  and  the  same  mo- 
tives engaged  him  afterwards  to  prolong  it.*  But  Suffolk, 
not  content  with  executing  this  objc^ct  of  his  commission^ 
proceeded  also  to  finish  another  business;  which'. seems 
rather  to  have  been  implied  than  expressed  in  the  .pnwers 
that  had  been  granted  him.^ 

In  proportion  as  Henry  advanced  in  years,  his  charac- 
ter became  fully  known  in  the  court,  and  was  no  longer 
ambiguous  to  either  faction.  Of  the  most  harmless,  in- 
offensive, simple  manners :  but  of  the  most  slender  cajia- 
city ;  he  was  fiued,  both  by  the  softness  of  his  temper,' 
and  the  weakness  of  his  understanding,  to  be  perpetually 
governed  by  those  who  surrounded  him ;  and  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  his  reign  would  prove  a  perpetual  mino- 
rity. As  he  had  now  reached  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age,  it  was  natural  to  think  of  choosing  him  a  queen ; 
and  each  party  was  ambitious  of  having  him  receive  one 
from  their  hand ;  as  it  was  probable  that  this  circumstance. 
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would  decide,  .for  ever,  the  victory  between  them.     The    chap. 
duke  of  Glocester  proposed  a  daughter  of  the  count  of      ^^' 
Armagnac;  but  had  not  credit  to  effect  his  purpose*    The      j^^ 
cardinal  and  his  friends  had  cast  their  eye  on  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regnier,  titular  king  of  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  descended  from  the  count  of  An- 
jou,  brother  of  Charles  V.  wJio  had  left  these  magnificent 
titles,  but  without  any  real  power  or  possessions,  to  his 
posterity.      This  princess  herself  was- the  most  accom- 
plished of  her  age  both  in  body  and  mind ;  and  seemed  to 
possess  those  qualities  which  would  equally  qualify  her  to 
acquire  the  ascendant  over  Henry,  and  to  supply  all  his 
defects   and  weaknesses.      Of  a  masculine,   courageous 
spirit,  of  an  enterprising  temper,  endowed  with  solidit}' 
as  well  as  vivacity  of  understanding,  she  had  not  been    . 
able  to  conceal. these  great  talents  even  in  the  privacy  of 
her  father's  family ;  and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  that 
when  she  should  mount  the  throne,  they  would  break  out 
with  still  superior  lustre.     The  earl  of  Suffolk,  therefore, 
in  concert  with  his  associates  of  the  English  council,  made 
proposals  of  marriage  to  Margaret,  which  were  accepted. 
But  this   nobleman,  besides  preoccupying  the  princess's 
favour,  by  being  the  chief  means  of  her  advancement,  en* 
deavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  with  her  and  her  family, 
by.  very    extraordinary   concessions :    Though    Margaret  Marriage 
brpugfe.^  no. dowry  with  her,  he  ventured,  of  himself,  with-  ^^i^JJ^f^ 
out  any  direct  authority  from  the  council,  but  probably  a»retof 
with  the  approbation  of  the  cardinal  and  the  ruling  mem-    ^^^^ 
bers,  to  engage,  by  a  secret  article,  that  the  province  of 
Maine,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, should  be  ceded  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  her  uncle,^ 
who  was  prime  minister  and  favourite  of  the  French  king^ 
and  who  had  already  received  from  his  master  the  grant 
of  that  province  as  his  appanage. 

The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  in  England :  Suf* 
folk  obtained  first  the  tide  of  marquis,  then  that  of  duke ; 
and  even  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  the  ser- 
vices in  concluding  it.^  The  princess  fell  immediately 
Uito  close  connexions  with  the  cardinal  and  his  party,  the; 
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CK\P.   ^uket  of  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  Buckm|^iain  ;*  who,  fciv 

tified  by  her  powerful  patronage,  resolved  on  the  final 
ruin  of  the  duke  of  Glocester. 

This  generous  prince,  worsted  in  all  court  intrigues, 
for  which  his  temper  was  not  suited ;  but  possessing,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  luvour  of  the  public,  had  already  received 
from  his  rivals  a  cruel  mortification,  which  he  had  hither- 
to borne  without  violating  public  peace,  but  which  it  was 
impossible  that  a  person  of  his  spirit  or  humanity  could 
ever  forgive*  His  dutchess,'^the  daughter  of  Reginald, 
lord  Cobham,  had  been  accused  of  the  crime  of  witch- 
craft, and  it  was  pretended  that  there  was  found  in  har 
possession  a  waxen  figure  of  the  king,  which  she  and  her 
associates,  sir  Roger  Bolingbroke  a  priest,  and  one  Math 
gery  Jordan  of  Eye,  melted  in  a  magical  manner  before  a 
slow  fire,  with  an  intention  of  making  Henry's  force  and 
vigour  waste  away  by  like  insensible  degrees.  The  ac- 
cusation was  well  calculated  to  a£fect  the  wes^  and  credu- 
lous mind  of  the  king,  and  to  gain  belief  in  an  ignonoit 
age ;  and  the  dutchess  was  brought  to  trial  with  her  con- 
federates* The  nature  of  this  crime,  so  opposite  to  all 
common  sense,  seems  always  to  exempt  the  accusers  from 
observing  the  rules  of  common  sense  in  their  evidence: 
The  prisoners  were  pronounced  guilty ;  the  dutchess  was 
condemned  to  do  public  penance,  and  to  suffer  perpetual 
imprisonment ;  the  others  were  executed*^  But,  as  these 
violent  proceedings  were  ascribed  solely  to  the  malice  of 
the  duke's  enemies,  the  people,  contrary  to  their  usual 
practice  in  such  marvellous  trials,  acquitted  the  unhappf 
sufferers;  and  increased  their  esteem  and  affection  towsuds 
a  prince,  who  was  thus  exposed,  without  protection,  to 
those  mortal  injuries* 

Th£8e  sentiments  of  the  public  made  the  cardinal  of 
Winchester  and  his  party  sensible  that  it  was  necessary 
to  destroy  a  man  whose  populsuity  might  become  danger- 
ous>  and  whose  resentment  they  had  so  much  cause  to 
apprehend  t.  In  order  to  effect  their  purpose,  a  parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet,  not  at  London,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  too  well  affected  to  the  duke^  but  at  St. 
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Edraondbbuiy^  where  ihty  expected  that  he  would  lie    CffAP. 
entirely  at  their  mercy.     As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  ^?^: 
accused  of  treason,  and  thrown  into  prison.    He  was  soon      ^^^ 
after  found  dead  in  his  bed  ;^  and  though  it  was  pretend-  ^sth  Feb. 
ed  that  his  death  was  natural,  and  thoi^gh  his  body,  which  the  duke  of 
was  exposed  to  public  view,  tore  no  marks  of  outward  ^i<>««8ter. 
violence,  no  one  doubted  but  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  enemies.    An  artifice,  formerly  practised 
in  the  case  of  Edward  II.  Richard  II.  and  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,   duke   of  Glocester,  could  deceive  nobody. 
The  reason  of  this  assassination  of  the  duke  seems  not,  that 
the  ruling  party  apprehended  his  acquittal  in  parliament 
on  account  of  his  innocence,  which,  in  such  times,  was 
seldom  much  regarded ;  )mt  that  they  imagined  his  public 
trial  and  execution  would  have  been  more  invidious  than 
his  private  murder,  which  they  pretended  to  deny.     Some 
gendemen  of  his  retinue  were  afterwards  tried  as  accom- 
plices in  his  treasons,  and  were  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered.     They  were  hanged  and  cut  down ; 
but  just  as  the  executioner  was  proceeding  to  quarter 
them,  their  pardon  was  produced,  and  they  were  recover- 
ed to  life.^     The  most  barbarous  kind  of  mercy  that  can 
possibly  be  imagined  ! 

This  prince  is  said  to  have  received  a  better  edu- 
cation than  was  usual  in  his  age,  to  have  founded  one  ^of 
the  fiiBt  public  libraries  in  England,  and  to  have  been  a 
great  patron  of  learned  men.  Among  other  advantages 
which  he  reaped  from  this  turn  of  mind,  it  tended  much  to 
cure  him  of  credulity ;  of  which  the  foUowing  instance  is 
given  by  sir  Thomas  More.  There  was  a  man  who  pre- 
tended, that,  though  he  was  born  blind,  he  had  recovered 
his  sight  by  touching  the  shrine  of  St.  Albans.  The 
duke,  happening  soon  after  to  pass  that  way,  questioned 
the  man,  and,  seeming  to  doubt  of  his  sight,  asked  him 
the  colours  of  several  cloaks,  worn  by  persons  of  his  reti- 
nue. The  man  told  them  very  readily.  Tou  are  a  knave^ 
cried  the  prince ;  had  yeu  been  born  biind^  you  could  not  so 
soon  have  learned  to  distinguish  colours :  And  immediately 
ordered  him  to  be  set  in  the  stocks  as  an  impostor.^ 
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CHAP.  The  caidinal  of  Winchester  died  six  weeks  after  his 

^^m^r^^  nephew,  whose  murder  was  universally  ascribed  to  him  as 
1447.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  which,  it  is  said,  gave 
him  more  remorse  in  his  last  moments,  than  could  natur- 
ally be  expected  from  a  man  hardened,  during  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  in  falsehood  and  in  politics.  What  share 
the  queen  had  in  this  guilt,  is  uncertain ;  her  usual  activi- 
ty and  spirit  made  the  public  conclude,  with  some  reason, 
that  the  duke's  enemies  durst  not  have  ventured  oh  suck 
a  deed  without  her  privity.  But  there  happened,  soon 
after,  an  event  of  which  she  and  her  favourite,  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  bore  incontestably  the  whole  odium. 

That  article  of  the  marriage  treaty,  by  which  the  pro- 
vince of  Maine  was  to  be  ceded  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  the 
queen's  uncle,  had  probably  been  hitherto  kept  secret  ;  and, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  duke  of  Glocester,  it  might  have 
been  dangerous  to  venture  on  the  execution  of  it.  But,  as 
the  court  of  France  strenuously  insisted  on  performance, 
orders  were  now  despatched,  under  Henry's  hand,  to  sir 
Francis  Surienne,  governor  of  Mans,  commanding  him  to 
surrender  that  place  to  Charles  of  Anjou.  Surienne,  either 
questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  order,  or  regarding  his 
government  as  his  sole  fortune,  refused  compliance  ;  and 
it  became  necessary  for  a  French  army,  under  the  count  of 
Dunois,  to  lay  siege  to  the  city*  The  governor  made  as 
good  a  defence  as  his  situation  could  permit ;  but,  receiv- 
ing no  relief  from  Edmund  duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  at 
that  time  governor  of  Normandy,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
capitulate,  and  to  surrender  not  only  Mans,  but  all  the 
other  fortresses  of  that  province,  which  was  thus  entirely 
alienated  from  the  crown  of  England. 
U48.  The  bad  effects  of   this  measure  stopped  not  here. 

Surienne,  at  the  head  of  all  his  garrisons,  amounting  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  retired  into  Norman- 
dy, in  expectation  of  being  taken  into  pay,  and  of  be- 
ing quartered  in  some  towns  of  that  province.  But 
Somerset,  who  had  no  means  of  subsisting  such  a  multi- 
tude, and  who  was  probably  incensed  at  Surienne's  diso- 
bedience, refused  to  admit  him  :  and  this  adventurer,  not 
daring  to  commit  depredations  on  the  territories  either 
of  the  king  of   France  or    of   England,    marched    into 
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Britany,  seized  the  town  pf  Fougeres,  repaired  the  for-  chap. 
tifications  of  Pontorlon  and  St.  James  de  Beuvron,  and  ^  ^«JJ  ,. 
subsisted  his  troops  by  the  ravages  which  he  exercised  |^g 
on  that  whole  province.^  The  duke  of  Britany  com- 
plained of  this  violence  to  the  king  of  France,  his  liege 
lord  :  Charles  remonstrated  with  the  duke  of  Somerset  : 
That  nobleman  replied,  that  the  injury  was  done  with- 
out'his  privity,  and  that  he  had  no  authority  over  Surienne 
and  his  companions.*  Though  this  answer  ought  to  have 
appeared  satisfactory  to  Charles,  who  had. often  felt  se- 
verely the  licentious,  independent  spirit  of  such  mercenary 
soldiers,  he  never  would  admit  of  the  apology.  He 
still  insisted  that  these  plunderers  should  be  recalled, 
and  that  reparation  should  be  made  to  the  duke  of  Brita- 
ny for  ail  the  damages  which  he  had  sustained  :  And,  in 
order  to  render  an  accommodation  absolutely  impractica- 
ble, he  made  the  estimation  of  damages  amount  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  1,600,000  crowns.  He  was  sensible  of  the 
superiority  which  the  present  state  of  his  affairs  gave 
him  over  England ;  and  he  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

No  sooner  was  the  truce  concluded  between  the  two  §*^®  ^ 
kingdoms,  than  Charles  employed  himself,  with  great  in- 
dustry and  judgment,  in  repairing  those  numberless  ills  to 
which  France,  from  the  continuance  of  wars  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  had  so  long  been  exposed.  He  restor- 
ed the  course  of  public  justice  ;  he  introduced  order  into 
the  finances  ;  he  established  discipline  in  his  troops  ;  he 
repressed  faction  in  his  court ;  he  revived  the  languid  state 
of  agriculture  and  the  arts  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  he  rendered  his  kingdom  flourishing  within  itself, 
and  formidable  to  its  neighbours.  Meanwhile,  affairs  ia 
England  had  taken  a  very  different  turn.  The  court  was 
divided  into  parties,  which  were  enraged  against  each 
other  :  The  people  were  discontented  with  the  govern- 
ment :  Conquests  in  France,  which  were  an  object  more 
of  glory  than  of  interest,  were  overlooked  amidst  domestic 
incidents,  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  all  men  :  The 
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[  CHAP,   governor  of  Narmandy,  ill  supplied  with  money,  vas  oibli* 
ged  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  to  allow 


I4i9.  ^^  fortifications  of  the  towns  and  castles  to  become  ruis^ 
pus  :  And  the  nobility  and  people  of  that  province  had, 
during  the  late  open  communication  with  France,  enjoyed 
frequent^  opportunities  of  renewing  connexions  with  their 
ancient  master,  and  of  concerting  the  means  for  expelling 
the  English.  The  occasion,  therefore,  seemed  favoura«> 
ble  to  Charles  for  breaking  the  truce.  Normandy  was 
at  once  invaded  by  four  powerful  armies  ;  one  command- 
ed by  the  king  himself;  a  second  by  the  duke  of  Britany; 
Renewal  a  third  by  the  duke  of  Alen^on  ;  and  a  fourth  by  the  coimt 
with*^  ^""^  °^  Dunois.  The  places  opened  their  gates  almost  as 
France,  goon  as  the  French  appeared  before  them :  Vcrneuil,  No- 
gent,  Chateau  Gaillard,  Ponteau  de  Mer,  Gisors,  Mante, 
Vernon,  Argenten,  Lisieux,  Fecamp,  Coutances,  Belesme, 
Pont  de  TArche,  fell  in  an  instant  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  so  far  from  having 
an  army  which  could  take  the  field,  and  relieve  these  pla- 
ces, was  not  able  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  gar- 
risons and  provisions.  He  retired  with  the  few  troops 
of  which  he  was  master,  into  Rouen  ;  and  thought  it 
sufficient,  if,  till  the  arrival  of  succours  from  England,  he 
could  save  that  capital  from  the  general  fate  of  the 
province.  The  king  of  France,  at  the  head  of  a  formida- 
ble army,  fifty  thousand  strong,  presented  himself  before 
the  gates :  The  dangerous  example  of  revolt  had  infected 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  they  called  aloud  for  a  capitulation. 
Somerset  unable  to  resist,  at  once,  both  the  enemies  with-* 
in  and  from  without,  retired  with  his  garrison  into  the 
palace  and  castle,  which  being  places  not  tenable,  he 
Ml  Not.  was  obliged  to  surrender  :  He  purchased  a  retreat  to 
Harfleur  by  the  payment  of  56,000  crowns,  by  enga- 
ging to  surrender  Arques,  Tancarville,  Caudebec,  Hon- 
fleur,  and  other  places  in  the  higher  Normandy,  and 
by  delivering  hostages  for  the  performance  of  articles.* 
The  governor  of  Honfleur  refused  to  obey  his  orders; 
upon  which  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  one  of 
the  hostages,  was  detained  prisoner  ;  and    the    English 
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vrett  flftis  deprived  of  the  only  general  capable  of  tecovef-   CHAP. 
iiig  them  from  their  present  distressed  situation*  Harfieuf  .k^^^ 
made  subetter  defence  under  sir  Thomas  Cursbn  the  gov*      |'^ 
ertlor  ;  but  was  finally  obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  Donois* 
Succours  at  last  appearedfrom  England  under  sir  Thomas 
Kyriel,  'and'  landed  at  <Jherbourgh  :   But  these  came  very 
late,  amounted  only  to  4000  men,  and  were  soon  after  put 
to  rout  at  Fourmig^i  by  the  count  of  Clermont.''  This  bat- 
tle, or  rather  skirmish,  was  the  only  action  fought  by  the 
English  for  the  defence  of  their  dominions  in  France,  which 
they  had  purchased  at  such  an  expense  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure*    Somerset,  shut  up  in  Caen  without  any  prospect  of 
relief,  found  it  necessary  to  capitulate  :  Falaise  opened  its 
gates,  on  condition  that  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  should  be 
restored  to  liberty  :  And  Cherbourgh,  the  last  place  of 
Normandy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
being  delivered  up,  the  conquest  of  that  important  pro- 
vince was  finished  in  a  twelvemonth  by  Charles,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  his  whole  kingdom.^ 

A  LIKE  rapid  success  attended  the  French  arms  in 
Guienne ;  though  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  were 
from  long  custom,  better  inclined  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. Dunois  was  despatched  thither,  and  met  with  no  The  Env- 
resistance  in  the  field,  and  very  litde  from  the  towns.  ^§^^^ 
Great  improvements  had  been  made,  during  this  age^  in 
the  structure  and  management  of  artillery,  and  none  in 
fortification ;  and  the  art  of  defence  was  by  that  means 
more  unequal,  than  either  before  or  since,  to  the  art  of 
attack.  After  all  the  small  places  about  Bourdeaux  were 
reduced,  that  city  agreed  to  submit,  if  not  relieved  by  a 
certain  time ;  and  as  no  one  in  England  thought  seriously 
of  these  distant  concerns,  no  relief  appeared ;  the  place 
surrendered;  and  Bayonne  being  taken  soon  after,  this 
whole  province,  which  had  remained  united  to  England 
since  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  was,  after  a  period  of 
three  centuries,  finally  swallowed  up  in  the  French 
monarchy. 

Though  no  peace  or  truce  was  concluded  between 
France  and  England,  the  war  was,  in  a  manner,  at  an  end* 
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QBA9,  .The  Ei^gUsl^  torn, in  pieo^s.  by  the-  civil'  diasensioon  wbicb 
^^'  ensued,;  made  but  one  feeble  effort  more  for  the  recovery 
pf  Guienue ;  Aiid  Charles,  occupied  at  home  in  regulating 
the  govei-oment,  and  fencing  against  the  intrigue  of  his 
factious  «on,  Lewis  the  dai^thin,  scarcely  ever  attempted 
to  invade  them  in  their  island,  or  to  retaliate  upon  themi 
by  availing  himself  of  Uieir  intestine  confusions. 
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NOTE,  [A]  p.  130.  ; 

^RYMER,  vol.  ii.  p.  216.  845.  There  csmnot  be  the  lea^t 
question,  that  the  homage  usually  paid  by  the  king^  of  ScoUand 
was  not  for  their  crown,  but  for  some  other  territory.  The  only 
question  remains,  what  that  territory,  was?  It  Y^as  not  always 
for  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  nor  th&  honour  of  Penryth ;  be- 
cause we  find  it  sometimes  done  at  a  time  when  these  posses* 
sions  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  It  is  proh 
hable  that  the  homage  was  performed  in  general  terms,  without 
any  particular  specification  of  territory ;  and  this  inaccuracy  had 
proceeded  eit-ht^r  from  «ome  dispute  between  the  two  king^  about 
the  territory  and,  some  opposite  claims,  which  were  comprd* 
mised  by  the  general^jiomage,  or  from  the  simplicity  of  the  age, 
which  employed  few  words  in  every  transaction.  To  prove  this 
we  need  but  look  intp  the  letter  of  king  Richard,  where  he  re« 
signs  the  homage  of  ,&^tlaud,  reserving  the  usual  homage.  His 
words  are,  S^fiedictus  W,  Rex  l^us  homo  noster  deveniat  de  omf 
nibua  terria  de  qtdbue  antet^896rea'9tU  anteceaaorum  noatrorum  Sgii 
hominea  fuerunty  et  nobia  apque  hareiUbua  fioatria  JideHtatcm  jurw^ 
runt.  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  65,  These  general  terms  were  fprobaUy 
copied  from  the  usual  form  of  the  homage  itsel£ 
.  It  is  no  proof  that  the  kings  of  Scotland  possessed  no  lioids  or 
baronies  in  England,  because  we  cannot  finct^hem  ii\the  imper* 
feet  histories  and  records  of  that  age.  For  in^tiii^,  it  clearly  ap^ 
pears,  from  another  passage  of  this  very  letter  df  'Richard,^that 
the  Scottish  king  held  Isuids  both  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon 
and  elsewhere  in  England;  though  the  earldom  of  HuntiDgdoa 
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itielf  wts  then  in  the  pefwn  of  his  brother  David ;  and  we  know 
at  present  of  no  other  baronies  which  William  held.  It  camotbe 
expected  that  we  should  now  be  able  to  specify  all  his  fees  wYash, 
he  either  possessed  or  claimed  in  England^  when  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  monarchs  themselves,  and  their  ministers,  wrndd 
at  that  very  time  have  differed  in  the  list:  The  Scottish  long 
mieht  possess  some  to  which  his  right  was  disputed ;  he  might 
claim  others  which  he  did  not  possess:  And  neither  of  the  two 
kings  was  willing  to  resign  his  pretensions  by  a  particular  enu- 
meration. 

,  A  late  author  of  great  industry  and  learning,  but  full  of  pre* 
judices,  and  of  no  penetration,  Mr.  Carte,  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  undefined  terms  of  the  Scotch  homage,  and  has  pretended 
that  it  was  done  for  Lothian  and  Galloway ;  that  is,  all  the  terri* 
tories  of  the  country  now  called  Scotland,  lying  south  of  the 
Clyde  and  Forth :  But  to  refute  this  pretension  at  once,  we  need 
only  consider,  that  if  these  territories  were  held  in  fee  of  the 
£nglish  kings,  there  would,  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  law  as 
established  in  England,  have  been  continual  appeals  from  them 
to  the  courts  of  the  lord  paramount ;  contrary  to  all  the  histories 
and  records  of  that  age.  We  find,  that  as  soon  as  Edward  really 
established  his  superiority,  appeals  immediately  commenced 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland:  And  that  king,  in  his  writ  to  the 
lung's  bench>  considers  them  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
feudal  tenure.  Such  large  territories  also  would  have  supplied  a 
considerable  part  of  the  English  armies,  which  never  could  have 
escaped  all  this  historians.  Not  to  mention  that  there  is  not  any 
instance  of  a  Scotch  prisoner  of  war  being  tried  as  a  rebel,  In  the 
frequent  hostilities  between  the  kingdoms,  where  the  Scottish 
•rmies  were  chiefly  filled  from  the  southern  counties. 

Mr.  Carte's  notion  with  regard  to  Galloway,  which  compre* 
liends,  in  the  language  of  that  age,  or  rather  in  that  of  the  pre*^ 
ceding)  most  of  Uie  south-west  counties  of  Scotland ;  bis  notioo, 
1  say,  rests  on  so  light  a  foundation,  that  it  scarcely  merits  being 
refuted.  He  will  have  it  (and  merely  because  he  will  have  it> 
that  the  Cumberland,  yieloed  by  king  Edmund  to  Malcolm  L 
meant  not  only  the  county  in  England  of  that  name,  but  all  the 
territory  northwards  to  the  Clyde.  But  the  case  of  Lothian  de* 
serves  some  more  consideration. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  very  ancient  language,  Scotland  means 
«nly  the  country  north  of  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  I  shall 
not  make  a  parade  of  literature  to  prove  it;  because  I  do  not  find 
that  this  point  is  disputed  by  the  Scots  themselves.  The  south* 
em  country  was  divided  into  Galloway  and  Lothian ;  and  the  lat- 
ter  comprehended  all  the  south-east  ecmnties.  This  territory  was 
certainly  a  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  mid 
was  entirely  peopled  by  Saxons,  who  afterwards  received  a  great 
snixture  of  Danes  among  them.  It  appears  from  all  the  English 
bistoriesy  that  the  nyhole  kingdom  of.  Northumberland  paid  very 
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little*  obecBoice  to  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  uKmarchs,  who  governed  dt 
ter  ikm  diasolution  of  the  heptarchy ;  and  the  northern  and  remote 
parts  of  it  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  kind  of  anarchy,  somedmea 
I»Uaged  hf  the  Dane%  soBietimes  joining  them  in  their  ravages 
Vpcm  other  parts  of  England.  The  kings  of  Scotland,  lying 
nearer  them,  took  at  last  possession  of  the  country,  |which  had 
scarcely  any  government ;  and  we  are  told  by  Matthew  of  West- 
sninster,  p.  193,  that  king  Edgar  made  a  grant  of  the  territory 
to  Kenneth  III.  that  is,  he  resigned  claims  which  he  could  not 
-make  effectual,  without  bestowing  on  them  more  trouble  and 
expense  than  they  were  worth :  For  these  are  the  only  grants  of 
provinces  made  by  kings ;  and  so  ambitious  and  active  a  prince 
SIS  Edgar  would  never  have  made  presents  of  any  other  kind. 
Though  Matthew  of  Westminster's  authority  may  appear  smair 
irith  regard  to  so  remote  a  transaction ;  yet  we  may  admit  it  in 
this  case,  because  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  good  authority,  tells  us, 
p.  701.  that  Malcolm  acknowledged  to  William  Rufus  that  the 
Conqueror  had  confirmed  to  him  the  former  grant  of  Lothian. 
But  it  follows  not,  because  Edgar  made  this  species  of  grant  to 
Kenneth,  that  therefore  he  exacted  homage  for  that  territory. 
Homage,  and  all  the  rites  of  the  feudal  law,  were  very  little 
known  among  the  Saxons;   and  we  may  also  suppose  that  the 
claim  of  Edgar  was  so  antiquated  and  weak,  that  in  resigning  it 
he  made  no  very  valuable  concession ;  and  Kenneth  might  well 
refuse  to  hold,  by  so  precarious  a  tenure,  a  territory  which  he  at 
present  held  by  the  sWord.  In  short  no  author  says  he  did  ho- 
mage for  it. 

The  only  colour,  indeed^  of  authority  for  Mr.  Carte's  notion 
is,  that  Matthew  Paris,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  be- 
fore Edward's  claim  of  superiority  was  heard  of,  says  that  Alex- 
ander III.  did  homage  to  Henry  III,  pro  Laudiano  et  aliia  tenia. 
See  page  555.  This  word  seems  naturally  to  be  interpreted  Lo- 
thian: But,  in  the  first  place,  Matthew  Paris's  testimony,  though 
conuderable,  will  not  outweigh  that  of  all  the  other  historians, 
who  say  that  the  Scotch  homage  was  always  done  for  lands  in 
England.  Secondly,  if  the  Scotch  homage  was  done  in  general 
terms,  (as  has  been  already  proved)  it  is  no  wonder  that  histo- 
rians should  differ  in  their  account  of  the  object  of  it,  since  it  is 
probable  the  parties  themselves  were  not  fully  agreed.  Thirdly, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  Laudianum^  in  Matthew  Paris,  does 
not  mean  the  Lothians  now  in  Scotland.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  territory  which  anciently  bore  that  o^  a  similar  name  in 
the  north  of  England.  For  (1)  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  197. 
says,  that  Malcolm  Kenmure  met  William  Rufus  in  Lodene  in 
England.  (3)  It  is  agreed  by  all  historians,  that  Henry  II.  only 
reconquered  from  Scotland  the  northern  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  See  Newbriggs,  p. 
S83.  Wykes,  p.  30.  Hemingford,  p.  492.  Yet  the  same  country 
is  called  by  other  historisois  Loidis,  comitatus  Lodonensis,  or 
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some  such  ntme.  Set  M.  Pans,  p.  M.  M.  W^l)|ft.'94r.  A^iaL 
WaYcrl.  p.  159.  and  Oiceto,  p.  531/(3)  This  last  mentioBedatf- 
tbor^  nrhen  he  speaks  of  Lothian  in  Scetland,  calls  it  Lohenmt 
p.  574.  though  he  had  called  the  English  territoiy  Li^dtis. 

I  thought  this  long  note  necessavy,  in  onler  to  correct  Mr. 
Carte's  mistake^  an  author  whose  diligenee  tsad  industry  bare 
given  light  to  many  passages  of  the  more  ancient  English  his- 
tory. 

NOTE,  [B]  p.  1 30.       '  • 

RYMERy  vol.  ii.  p.  543.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  English 
chancellor  spoke  to  the  Scotch  parliament  in  the  Frencli  tongue. 
This  was  also  the  language  commonly  made  use  of  by  all  par- 
ties on  that  occasion.  Ibid,  passim.  Some  of  the  most  considera- 
ble among  the  Scotch,  as  well  as  almost  all  the  English  barons, 
were  of  French  origin ;  they  valued  themselves  upon  it ;  and  pre- 
tended to  despise  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Island.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  settlement  of  so  many  French  families 
in  Scotland,  the  Bruces,  Baliols,  St.  Clairs,  Montgomeries,  So- 
mervilles,  Gordons,  Fraziers,'  Cummins,  Oolvilles,  Umfrevilles, 
Mowbrays,  Hays,  Maules,  who  were  not  supported  there  as  in 
England,  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  But  the  superiority  of  the 
smallest  civility  and  knowledge  over  total  ignorance  and  baita- 
fism  is  prodigious. 

NOTE,  [C]  p.  135. 

SEE  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  533.  where  Edward  writes  to  the 
king*s  bench  to  receive  appeals  from  Scotland.  He  knew  the  prac- 
tice to  be  new  and  unusual ;  vet  he  establishes  it  as  an  infallible 
consequence  of  his  superiority.  We  learn  also  from  tiie  same  col- 
lection, p.  603.  that  immediately  upon  receiving  tbe^  homage,  he 
changed  the  style  of  his  address  to  the  Scotch;  king,  whom  he 
now  calls  dilecto  .^  Jideliy  instead  of  fratri  dilecto  l:f  Jideli^  the 
appellation  which  he  had  always  before  used  to  .him ;  see  p.  109. 
124. 168.  280.  1064.  This  is  a  certain  proof  that  he  himself  was 
not  deceived,  as  was  scarcely  indeed  possible,  but  that*  he  was 
conscious  of  his  usurpation.  Yet  be. solemnly  swore  ^{iterwards 
to  the  justice  of  his  pretensionsy  when  he  deluded  them  before 
pope  Boniface. 


NOTE,  [D]  p.  149, 
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THROUGHOUT  the  reign  of  Edw.  Ii4he  assent  of  the 
commons  is  .not  once  expressed  in  any  of  the  enacting  clauses; 
nor  in  the  reigns  ensuing,  till  the  9  Edw.  III.  norjin  any  of  the 
exacting  clauses  of  16  Rich.  II.  nay  even  so  Jaw  as  Hen.  VL 
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fiiiif  the  bkgisidn^*tilliiie  8th  of  his  reign,  the  assent  of  the  com* 
aKmsian6&<mee  expressed  in  any  enacting  clause.  See  pre&ce 
to Itsff  head's. edit,  of  the  Statutes,  p.  7.  If  it  should  be  asserted) 
fiiat  the  coRHDons  had  really  given  their  assent  to  these  statutes, 
though. they  aire  not  expressly  mentioned,  this  very  omissioni 
proceediilg.ifyou  will  from  carelessness,  is  a  pVoof  how  little 
they  were  respected.  The  commons  were  so  little  accustomed  to 
transact  public  business,  that  they  had  no  speaker  till  after  the 
pai-liaajent  ^6x  .Edwaid  IIL  See  Prynne's  preface  to  Cotton's 
Abridg.;  Not  till  the  first  of  Richard  II.  in  the  opinion  of  most 
an<squaries»  Thexiitumons  were  very  unwilling  to  meddle  in  any 
stateaffairs,  and  commonly  either  referred  themselves  to  the  lords, 
6r  desiivd  a  select  committee  of  that  house  to  assist  them,  asap* 
pears  fix>m  Cotton.  5  £.  III.  n.  5. ;  is  £.  III.  n.  17.;  31  £.  III. 
n,5.^4?  £.  Ill.n.  5.;  50E.  III.  n.  10;51  £.  III.  n.  18.;  1  R. 
ILnv.12;  2  R.  II.  n.  13;  5  R.  II.  n.  14;  2  pari.  6  R.  II.  n.  14^ 
pftrl.  ^«  .6  R.  XL  TL  8,  ,&c. 


NOTE,  [E]  p.  ISO. 

XT  was  very  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  all  the  feudal  go* 
vemments,  that  every  order  of  the  state  should  give  their  com 
3e&tto  the  acts  which  more  immediately  concerned  them;  and 
as  a  notion  of  a  political  system  was  not  then  so  well  understood, 
theixther  4»rders  of  the  state  were  often  not  consulted  on  these 
occa^ons.  In  this  reign  even  the  merchants,  though  no  public 
hidy,  granted  the  king  impositions  on  merchandise,  because  the 
first  payments  came  out  of  their  pockets.  They  did  the  same 
in  the  reig^  of  Edward  III.  but  the  commons  had  then  observed 
that  the  people  paid  these  duties,  though  the  merchants  ad« 
vaaced  them ;  and  they  therefore  remonstrated  against  this  prac^ 
tice.  Cf)ttoii's  Abridg.  p.  39.  The  taxes  imposed  by  the  knights 
en  the  counties  were  always  lighter  than  those  which  the  bur* 
gesses  laid  on  the  boroughs ;  a  presumption,  that  in  voting  those 
taxes,  t^e  knights  and  burgesses  did  not  form  the  same  house. 
Bee  Chancellor  West's  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  creating 
peers,  p.  8.  But  there  are  so  many  proofs  that  those  two  orders 
o^lrepresentKtives  were  long  separate,  that  it  is  needless  to  in- 
flut  on  them.  Mr.  Carte,  who  had  carefully  consulted  the  rolls  of 
parliament,  affirms  that  they  never  appear  to  have  been  united 
till  the  16th  of  Edward  HI.  See  Hist.  vol.  ii.  451.  But  it  is  cer- 
taiki  that  this  union  was  not  even  then  final:  In  1373,  the  bur« 
gesses  acted  by  themselves,  and  voted  a  tax  after  the  knights 
were  dismussed.  Sfee  Tyrrel,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  734.  from  Rot- 
Claus.  46'£dw.  III.  n.  9.  In  1376  they  were  the  knights  alone 
vi4io  [passed  a  vote  for  the  removal  of  Alice  Pierce  from  the 
king's  pierson,  if  we  may  credit  Walsingham,  p.  189.  There  is 
an  instance  of  a  like  kind  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Cotton,  p. 
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193.  The  different  taxes  voted  by  those  two  hrabches  of  the 
lower  house  naturally  kept  them  separate:  But  as  their  petitkas 
had  mostly  the  same  object,  namely^  the  redress  of  grievaiioes^ 
and  the  support  of  law  and  justice^  both  against  the  crown  sod 
the  baroDSt  this  cause  as  naturally  united  thenii  and  was  the  Tea* 
son  why  they  at  last  joined  in  one  house  for  the  dispateli  of  busi* 
ness.  The  barons  had  few  petitions.'  Their  privileges  were  of 
more  ancient  date:  Grievances  seldom  affected  them:  They 
were  themselves  the  chief  oppressors.  In  ISSd,  the  kn%hts  bf 
themselves  concurred  with  the  bishops  and  barons  In  advising 
the  king  to  stay  his  journey  into  Ireland.  Here  was  a  petition 
which  regarded  a  matter  of  staley  and  was  supposed  to  be  aboie 
the  capacity  of  the  burgesses.  The  kmg^ts,  therefore^  acted 
i^rtin  this  petition.  See  Cotton's  Abridg*  p.  13.  Cluef  haroo 
Gilbert  thinks,  that  the  reason  why  taxes  always  began  with  tiie 
commons  or  burgesses  was,  that  they  were  limited  by  the  in* 
atructions  of  their  boroughs.  See  Hist,  of  the  Exchequer^  p^  Sf  • 

NOTE,  [F]  p.  151. 

THE  chief  argument  from  ancient  authority,  ibrtfaeopi« 
nion  tliat  the  representatives  of  boroughs  preceded  the  fuif* 
ninth  of  Henry  III.  is  the  famous  petition  of  the  borough  of  9t 
Albans,  first  taken  notice  of  by  Selden,  and  then  by  Petyt,  Bradff 
Tyrrel,  and  others.  In  this  petition,  presented  to  the  pailiament 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  town  of  St.  Albans  asserts,  that 
though  they  held  in  caftite  of  the  crown,  and  owed  only  for  M 
other  service  their  attendance  in  parliament,  yet  the  sheriff  had 
omitted  them  in  his  writs ;  whereas  both  in  the  reign  of  the 
king's  father,  and  all  his  predecessors,  they  had  alwayi  sent 
members.  Now,  say  the  defenders  of  this  opinion,  if  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  house  of  commons  were  in  Henry  II I. 's  reign, 
this  expression  could  not  have  been  used.  But  Madox,  in  his 
History  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  523,  523,  524.  has  endeavoured, 
and  with  great  reason,  to  destroy  the  authority  of  this  peution 
for  the  purpose  alleged.  He  asserts,  first.  That  there  was  no  such 
tenure  m  England  as  th^t  of  holding  by  attendance  in  parliamentf 
instead  of  all  other  service.  Secondly,  That  the  bCTTough  of  St. 
Albans  never  held  of  the  crown  at  all,  but  was  always  demesne 
land  of  the  abbot.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  petition 
which  advances  two  falsehoods,  should  contain  onekistoncal  ntts« 
take,  which  indeed  amounts  only  to  an  inaccurate  and  exagge-* 
rated  expression ;  no  strange  matter  in  ignorant  burgesses  of  that 
age.  Accordingly  St.  Albans  continued  still  to  belong  to  the  abbot. 
It  never  held  of  the  crown  till  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries. But  the  assurance  of  these  petitioners  is  remarkable.  They 
-wanted  to  shake  off  the  autihority  of  their  abbot,  and  to  hold  of  the 
king ;  but  were  un^villing  to  pay  any  services  even  to  the  crown: 
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upon  which  they  framed  this  idle  petition,  which  later  writers 
have  made  the  foundation  of  so  many  inferences  and  conclusions. 
From  the  tenor  of  the  petition  it  appears,  that  there  was  a-  close 
connexion  between  holding  of  the  crown,  and  being  represented 
in  parliament :  The  latter  had  scarcely  ever  place  without  the 
former:  Yet  we  iearn  from  Tyrrel's  Append,  vol.  iv.  that  there 
were  some  instances  to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Edward  followed  the  roll  of  the  earl  of  Leiqester,  who  had  sum- 
moned, without  distinction,  all  the  considerable  boroughs  of  the 
idngdbm ;  among  which  there  might  be  some  few  that  did  not 
bold  of  the  crown.  Edward  also  found  it  necessary  to  impose 
taxes  on  all  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom  without  distinction. 
This  was  a  good  expedient  for  the  augmenting  his  revenue. 
We  are  not  to  in>agine,  because  the  house  of  commons  have  since 
become  of  great  importance,  that  the  first  summoning  of  them 
would  foriri  any  remarkable  and  striking  epoch,  and  be  generally 
known  to  the  people  even  seventy  or  eighty  years  after.  Soigno« 
rant  were  the  generality  of  men  in  that  age,  that  country  burgesses 
would  readily  imagine  an  innovation  seemingly  so  little  materialf 
to  have  existed  from  time  immemorial  because  it  was  beyond 
their  own  memory,  and  perhaps  that  of  their  fathers.  Even  the  ^ 

parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  say  that  Ireland  had,  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  been  subject  to  the  crown  of  England.  (See 
Brady.)  And  surely  if  any  thing  interests  the  people  above  all 
ttherS)  it  is  war  and  conquests,  with  their  dates  and  circumstances. 

NOTE,  [G]  p.  250. 

THIS  story  of  six  burgesses  of  Calais,  like  all  other  ex- 
traordinary stories,  is  somewhat  to  be  suspected ;  and  so  much 
the  more,  as  Avesbury,  p.  167.  who  is  particular  in  his  narration 
of  the  surrender  of  Calais,  says  nothing  of  it :  and,  on  the  contra- 
ry, extols  in  general  the  king's  generosity  and  lenity  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  numberless  mistakes  of  Froissard,  proceeding 
cither  from  negligence,  credulity,  or  love  of  the  marvellous,  in- 
validate very  much  his  testimony,  even  though  he  was  a  contem- 
porary, and  thoygh  his  history  was  dedicated  to  qiieen  Philippe 
herself.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  patrons  of  dedica- 
tions read  the  books,  much  less  vouch  for  all  the  contents  of  them^ 
It  is  not  a  slight  testimony  that  should  make  us  give  credit  to  a 
stpry  so  dishonorable  to  Edward,  especially  after  that  proof  of  his 
humanity,  in  allowing  a  free  passage  to  all  the  women,  children^ 
and  infirm  people,  at  the.  beginning  of  the  siege ;  at  least,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  believed,  that  if  the  story  has  any  foundation^  he 
seriously  meant  to  execute  his  menaces  against  the  six  towiismcvi 
of  Calais. 

Voi.  IL  S  s  s 
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NOTE,  [HI  p.  295. 

THERE  was  a  singular  instance  about  this  time  of  die 
prevalence  of  chivalry  and  gallantry  in  the  nations  of  Europe. 
A  solemn  duel  of  thirty  knights  against  thirty  was  fought  be* 
tween  Bembrough,  an  Englishman)  and  Beaumanoir,  a  Breton, 
of  the  party  of  Charles  of  Blois*  The  knights  of  the  two  nations 
came  into  the  field;  and  before  the  combat  began,  Bcaumanoir 
called  out,  that  it  would  be  seen  that  day  who  had  the  fairest  mu* 
trenaeB,  After  a  bloody  combat  the  Bretons  prevailed;  and  gained 
for  their  prize  full  liberty  to  boast  of  their  mistresses'  beauty.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  two  such  famous  generals  as  Sir  Robert 
Knolles  and  Sir  Hugh  Calverly  drew  their  swords  in  this  ridicQ^ 
lous  contest.  See  Pere  Daniel,  vol.  ii.  p.  536,  537,  ficc.  The  wo« 
men  not  only  instigated  the  champions  to  those  rough  if  not 
bloody  frays  of  tournament;  but  also  frequented  the  touma* 
pnents  during  all  the  reign  of  Edward,  whose  spirit  of  gallantry 
encouraged  this  practice.  See  Knyghton,  p.  25d7. 


NOTE  [H]  p.  313. 

THIS  is  a  prodigious  sum,  and  probably  near  the  half  of 
what  the  king  received  from  the  parliament  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  a  temh  and  fif- 
teenth (which  was  always  thought  a  high  grant)  were,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,  fixed  at  about  29,000  pounds  i  There 
were  said  to  be  near  30,000  sacks  of  wool  exported  every  year: 
A  sack  of  wool  was,  at  medium',  sold  for  five  pounds.  Upon  these 
suppositions  it  would  be  easy  to  compute  all  the  parliamentary 
grants,  taking  the  lists  as  they  stand  in  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  780: 
Though  somewhat  must  still  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  Idng 
levied  more  money  on  his  subjects  than  any  of  his  predecessors; 
and  the  parliament  frequently  complain  of  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  oppressions  under  which  they  laboured.  But  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  a  ^hird  of  the  French  king's  ransom  was  yet 
unpaid  when  war  breke  out  anew  between  the  two  crowns :  His 
son  chose  rather  to  employ  his  money  in  combating  the  English, 
than  in  enriching  them.  See.Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p.  315. 

NOTE,  [K]  p.  343. 

IN  the  fifth  year  of  the  king  the  commons  comfiMntd  ofth^ 
government  about  the  king^a  person^  his  courts  the  excessive  nunt" 
her  of  his  servants^  of  the  abuses  in  the  Chancery ^  £ing's  Mench, 
Comfnon  Fleas^  Exchequer^  and  of  grievous  ofiftressions  in  the 
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.  country^  by  the  multitudes  qf  mcdntainerB  qfqtiarreU  (men  linked 
in  confederacies  together),  who  behaved  themselves  Uke  kings  in 
tht  country^  so  as  there  was  very  little  law  or  rights  and  of  (he 
other, things  which  they  said  were  the  cause  of  late  commotions 
under  Wat  Tyler.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  365.  This  irregular  go- 
Temment,  which  no  king  and  no  house  of  commons  had  been  able 
to  remedy,  was  the  source  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  great, 
and  turbulency  of  the  people,  as  well  as  tyranny  of  the  princes. 
If  subjects  would  enjoy  liberty,  and  kings  security,  the  laws 
must  be  executed. 

In  the  ninth  of  this  reign  the  commons  also  discovered  an  ac- 
curacy and  jealousy  of  liberty  which  we  should  little  expect  in 
those  rude  times.  <<  It  was  agreed  by  parliament,"  says  Cotton,  p. 
309.  ^  that  the  subsidy  of  wools,  wool  fells,  and  skins^  granted  to 
^  the  king  until  the  time  of  Midsummer  then  ensuing,  should 
^  cease  from  the  same  tin^  unto  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincu" 
*^la;  for  that  thereby  the  king  should  be  interrupted  for  claiming 
^  such  grant  as  due."  See  also  Cotton,  p.  198. 

NOtE,  [L]  p.  352. 

KNYGHTON,  p.  27 1 5,  &c.  The  same  author,  p.  2680, 
tells  us,  that  the  king,  in  return  to  the  message,  said,  that  he 
would  not,  for  their  desire,  remove  the  meanest  scullion  from 
lus  kitchen.  This  author  also  tells  us  that  the  king  said  to  the 
commissioners,  when  they  harangued  him,  that  he  saw  his  sub- 
jects were  rebellious,  and  his  best  way  would  be  to  call  in  the  king 
of  France  to  his  aid.  But  it  is  plain  that  all  these  speeches  were 
either  intended  by  Knyghton  merely  as  an  ornament  to  his  his- 
tory or  are  false.  For  ( 1)  When  the  five  lords  accuse  the  king's 
ministers  in  the  next  parliament,  and  impute  to  them  every  rash 
action  of  the  king,  they  speak  nothing  of  these  replies  which 
are  so  obnoxious,  were  so  recent,  and  are  pretended  to  have  been 
so  public.  (2)  The  king,  so  far  from  having  any  connexions  at 
that  time  with  France,  was  threatened  with  a  dangerous  invasion 
from  that  kingdom.  This  story  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  reproaches  afterwards*  thrown  out  against  him,  and  to  have 
been  transferred  by  the  historians  to  this  time,  to  which  they  can- 
not be  applied. 

NOTE,  [M]  p.  357. 

WE  must  except  the  12th  article,  which  accuses  Brem* 
bre  of  having  cut  off  the  heads  of  twenty-two  prisoners,  confined 
for  felony  or  debt,  without  warrant  or  process  of  law.  But,  as  it 
is  not  conceivable  what  interest  Brembroccould  have  to  treat  these 
felons  and  debtors  in  such  a  manner,  we  may  presume  that  the 
&ct  is  either  false  or  i^isrepresented.  It  was  in  these  men's  power 
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tm  say  any  thing  against  the  persons  accused :  No  defence  or  apo- 
logy was  admitted:  Ail  was  lawless  will  and  pleasure. 

They  are  also  accused  of  designs  to  murder  the  lords :  But 
these  accusations  either  are  general,  or  destroy  one  another. 
Sometimes,  as  in  article  15th,  they  intend  to  murder  them.by 
means  of  the  mayor  and  city  of  London :  Sometimes,  as  in  arti- 
cle 28th,  by  trial  and  false  inquests :  Sometimes  as  in  article  28th, 
by  means  of  the  king  of  France,  who  was  to  receive  Calais  for 
his  pains. 

NOTE,  [N]  p.  358. 

IN  general,  the  parliament  in  those  days  never  paid  pro- 
per regard  to  Edward's  statute  of  treason,  though  one  of  the 
most  advantageous  laws  for  the  subject  that  has  ever  been  en- 
acted. In  the  17th  of  the  king,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  GlO' 
tester  complain  to  Richard  that  sir  Thomas  Talbot^  with  others  of 
his  adherents^  conspired  the  death  of  the  said  dukes  in  divers  fiarts 
qf  Cheshircy  as  the  same  was  confessed  and  well  known  ;  and  firay' 
^ng  that  the  parliament  may  judge  of  the  fault.  Whereupon  the 
king  and  the  lords  in  the  parliament  judged  the  same  fact  to  be  open 
and  high  treason :  And  hereupon  they  award  two  writs^  the  one  to 
the  sheriff  of  Yorky  and  the  other  to  the  sheriffs  of  Derby^  to  take 
the  body  of  the  said  sir  Thomas^  returnable  in  the  king*s  bench  in 
ike  month  of  Easter  then  ensuing,  And  open  proclamation  wot 
made  in  Westminister  hall,  that  upon  the  sheriff's  return^  and  at 
She  next  coming  in  of  the  said  sir  Thomas^  the  said  Thomas  should 
be  convicted  qf  treason^  and  incur  the  loss  and  pain  of  the  same; 
And  all  such  as  should  receive  him  after  the  proclamation^  should 
incur  the  same  loss  and  pain.  Cotton,  p.  354.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  this  extraordinary  judgment  was  passed  in  a  time  of  tran- 
quillity. Though  the  statute  itself  of  Edward  III.  reserves  a  power 
to  the  parliament  to  declare  any  new  species  of  treason,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  this  power  was  reserved  to  the  house  of  lords 
alone,  or  that  men  were  to  be  judged  by  a  law  ex  post  facto.  At 
least,  if  such  be  the  meaning  of  the  clause,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  men  were  at  that  time  very  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  law  and  justice. 


NOTE,  [O]  p.  364. 

IN  the  preceding  parliament  the  commons  had  shown  a 
disposition  very  complaisant  to  the  king ;  yet  there  happened  an 
incident  in  their  proceedings  which  is  curious,  and  shows  us  the 
state  of  the  house  during  that  period.  The  members  were  either 
country  gentlemen  or  merchants,  who  were  assembled  for  a  few 
days,  and  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  business ;  so  that  it 
i^ras  easy  to  lead  them  astray,  and  draw  them  into  votes  and  reso- 
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iQtkms  yeiy  ififferent  from  their  intention.  Some  petitions  con*  ' 

ceming  the  state  of  the  nation  were  voted;  in  which,  among 
other  things,  the  house  recommended  frugality  to  the  king ;  and 
for  that  purpose  desired  that  the  court  should  not  be  so  much 
frequented  as  formerly  by  itishofia  and  ladiea.  The  king  was  dis- 
pleased with  this  freedom:  The  commons  very  humbly  ci*aved 
pardon :  He  was  not  satisfied  unleA  they  would  name  the  mover 
of  the  petitions.  It  happened  to  be  one  Uaxey,  whom  the  parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  make  atonement,  condemned  for  this  offence  to 
die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  But  the  king,  at  the  desire  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  prelates,  pardoned  him.  When  a 
parliament  in  those  times,  not  agitated  by  any  faction,  and  being 
at  entire  freedom,  could  be  guilty  of  suoh  monstrous  extrava- 
gance, it  is  easy  to  judge  what  might  be  expected  from  them  in 
more  trying  situations.  See  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  36 1,  362. 


NOTE,  [PJ  p.  375. 

TO  show  how  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  this  charge 
agunst  Richard,  we  may  observe,  that  a  law,  in  the  13.  Edw.  III. 
had  been  enacted  against  the  continuance  of  sheriffs  for  more 
than  one  year :  But  the  inconvenience  of  changes  having  after- 
wards appeared  from  experience,  the  commons,  in  the  twentieth 
of  this  king,  applied  by  petition,  that  the  sheriffs  might  be  con- 
tinued ;  though  that  petition  had  not  been  enacted  into  a  statute, 
by  reason  of  other  disagreeable  circumstances  which  attended  it. 
See  Cotton,  p.  361.  It  was  certainly  a  very  moderate  exercise  of 
the  dispensing  power  in  the  king  to  continue  the  sheriffs  after  he 
found  that  that  practice  would  be  acceptable  to  his  subjects,  and 
had  been  applied  for  by  one  house  of  parliament:  Yet  is  this  made 
an  article  of  charge  against  him  by  the  present  parliament.  See 
art.  1 8.  Walsingham,  speaking  of  a  period  early  in  Richard's  mi- 
nority, says,  ^flwf  what  do  acta  of  fiarliament  signify^  when  after 
they  are  made  they  take  no  effect ;  since  the  kingy  by  the  advice  of 
thefirivy  council^  takes  ufion  him  to  alter ^or  wholly  set  aaide^  all  those 
thinga  which  by  general  cpnaent  had  been  ordained  in  parliament? 
If  Richard  therefore,  exercised  the  dispensing  power,  he  was 
warranted  by  examples  of  his  uncles  and  grandfather,  and,  indeed^ 
of  all  his  predecessors  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  inclusive. 


NOTE,  [Q]  p.  383. 

THE  following  passage  in  Cotton's  Abridgment,  p.  196, 

shows  a  strange  prejudice  against  the  church  and  churchmen : 

The  commons  afterwarda  coming  into  the  parliament  and  making 

their  firotestationj  showed  that  for  want  of  good  redress  about  the 

king's  jfiersony  in  his  household^  in  all  his  courts^  touching  maintainers 
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in  every  county^  and  pmrveyort^  the  comrntmi  were  daUy  Jdlled^  emd 
nothing  defended  agcdnet  the  enemy^  and  that  it  should  ehnttly  de^ 
firtve  the  king^  and  undo  the  state.  Wherefore^  in  the  same  govern- 
ment they  entirely  require  redress,  Whereufion  the  king  afifiointed 
sundry  biahopsy  lordsy  and  nobles^  to  sitinfirivy  council  about  theee 
matters :  fVhOy  since  that  they  must  begin  at  the  head^  and  go  at 
the  request  of  the  commons^*  they  in  the  presence  of  the  king^ 
charged  his  confessor  not  to  come  into  the  court  but  upon  the  four 
principal  festivals,  Wc  should  little  expect  that  a  popish  privjr 
council)  in  order  to  preserve  the  king's  morals,  should  order  his 
confessor  to  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  him.  This  incident  happen- 
ed in  the  minority  of  Richard.  As  the  popes  had  for  a  long  time 
resided  at  Avignon,  and  the  majority  of  the  sacred  college  were 
Frenchmen,  this  circumstance  naturally  increased  the  ayeraatt 
of  the  nation  to  the  papal  power :  But  the  prejudice  against  the 
English  clergy  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  that  cause. 


END  OP  THE  SECOKD  VOLUME. 
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